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Aut. I. — Con'rspitvdanrn fh* jSIaWl on ot <le MontfaucoJiy 

iivoc IJTtdUc. L’lir M, Vali:uy. IV/is: 1840. 

lY T IDDI.ETON and GIblion rondorod a real, however undesigned, 
a service to (diri>tiainty hy attempting to prove that the 
rn])ld extension of the Primitive Cdiia-cli was merely tlic natural 
result of natural cause?. For what better ])roof could be given 
of the divine origin of any religion than l)y showing that it had 
at once overspread the eivHi>ed world, by the expansive power 
of an inlicrent ajitltude to the nature and to the wants of man- 
kind? By enUwing on a still wider range of inquiry, those 
great but disingenuous writers 'might have added much to the 
evidence of the fact thev alleired, althongli at a still greater 
prejudice to tlu! conclusion at which they aimed. 

It is not ju’cdictcd in the Old Testament that the progress of 
the Gospel should, to any great extent, be the result of any 
agency preternatural and opposed to ordinary experience ; nor is 
any such fact alleged In any of the apo.-^tolical writings as having 
actually occurred. There is, Indeed, no good reason to suppose 
that siK'h miraculous though transient disturbances of the law’s 
of the material or the moral w'orld, w’ould have long or powerfully 
controlled cither the belief or the affections of mankind. The 
bcavcnly husbaiulman selected the kindliest soil and the most 
pro])itious season for sowing the grain of mustard seed ; and to, 
as time rolled on, the adaptation of our faith to the character 
and the exigencies of our race was oontlniiaily made manifest, 
though under new and ever varying forms. 
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TIius the Church was at first Congregational, tliat by the 
^ agitation of the lowest stota of society the superinciunbcnt 
of corrui)tion, idolatry, and mental servitude might be 
broken up — then Synodal or Presbyterian, that the tendency 
of separate societies to lieresy and schism might be counteracted — 
then Episcopal, that, in ages of extreme difficulty and peril, the 
whole body might act in concert and with decision — then Papal, 
that it might oppose a visible unity to the armies of the Crescent 
and the barbarians of the North — then JNIonastic, that learning, 
art, and piety might be preserved in impregnable retreats amidst 
the deluge of ignorance and of feudal o[)pression — then Scho- 
lastic, that the human mind might be educated for a return to a 
sounder knowledge, and to primitive doctrine — then Protestant, 
that the soul might be emancipated from orvor, superstition, and 
spiritual despotism — then partially Keformed, in the very bosom 
of the papacy, lest that emancipation should liurry the whole of 
Christendom into precipitate change and lawless anarcliy — and 
then at length Plnlosoi»hIcal, to ])rove that as there arc no 
depths of sin or misery to which the healuig of the Gos])el cannot 
reach, so there arc no heights of speculation to which the wisdom 
of the Gospel cannot ascend. 

Relieving thus in the Perp(‘tulty as well as on tlie Catholicity 
of the Church, and judging that she is still the same in spirit 
throughout all ages, although, in her external developments, 
flexible to the varvlng nc(!essities of all, we have ventured on 
some former occasions, and arc again about, to assert, for tbe 
^ pure and reformed branclu’s ’ of 'it in Eiiglaml and in Scotland, 
an alliance with the lua-oes of the faith in remote times, and 
in less enlightened countries; esteeming that to be tlie best 
Protestantism, which, while it frankly coiideiiins the errors of 
other Christitiii societies, yet claims fellowhliip with tlie piety, 
the wisdom, and the love, which, in th(‘ midst of those errors, 
have attested the divine original of them all. 

If, according to tlie advice wliich on some of those occasions 
wc have presumed to otter to those wlio are studious of such 
subjects, there be among ns any scholar meditating a Pro- 
testant history of the Monastic Orders, he will find materials 
for a curious chapter in this c<»rresj)ondcnco of the French 
Benedictines of the reign of Louis the XIV. In that fraternity 
light and darkness succeeded eacli otlicr by a law the reverse of 
that which obtained in Eiinipc at large. From the promulga- 
tion of their rule in the sixth century, their monasteries were 
comparatively illuminated amidst the general gloom of the dark 
«ges. But when the sun arose on the outer Avorld, its beams 
scarcely penetrated their cloisters ; nor did they hail the return- 
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Ing dawn of literature and science until the day was glowing 
all around them in meridian splendour. Then, however, passing 
at one vault from the haze of twilight to the radiance of noon, 
they won the wreath of superior learning, even in the times of 
Tillemont and Du Cange — though resigning the palm of genius 
to Bourdalouc, Bossuct, and Pjiscal. Thus the three great 
epochs of their annals arc denoted by the growth, the obscura- 
tion, and the revival of their intellectual eminence. Valery’s 
volumes illustrate the third and last stage of this i)rogress, 
which cannot, however, be understood without a rapid glance 
at each of the two preceding stages. 

^ But why,’ it may be asked, ^ direct the eye at all to the 
^mouldering records of monastic superstition, self-indulgence, 
^ and hypocrisy?’ Why indeed? From contemplating the mere 
debasement of any of the great families of man, no images can 
be gathered to delight the fancy, nor any examples to move or to 
invigorate the heart. And doubtless he w'ho seeks for such know- 
ledge, may find in the clironicles of the convent a fearful dis- 
closure of the depths of sin and folly into which multitudes of 
our brethren have plunged, under the pretence of more than 
hiunau sanctity. But the same legends will supply some better 
lessons, to him who reads books that he may learn to love, and 
to benefit his fellow men. They will teach him that, as in 
Judaea, the teinj)le, so, in Christondoin, the monasterv, was the 
ark, freighted during the deluge, wdtli the destinies of the Church 
and of the w'orld, — that there our own spiritual and intellcetiial 
ancestry found shelter ayiulst the teni],)est, — ■ tliat there w'erc 
matured those ])owers of mind wdiieli gradually infused harmony 
and order into the w^arriiig elements of tlic European Common- 
w ealth, — and that there inanv of the noblest oriiamoiits of our 
common Christianity w’ere trained, to instruct, to govern, and to 
bless the nations of the West. 

Gullied by the maxim ‘ that whatever any one saint records 
‘ ol* any other saint must be true,' w e glide easily over the 
eni'ljanted land along which Dommis Johannes Mabillon con- 
ducts the readers of the earlier parts of his wonderous com- 
pilations ; receiving submissively the assurance that St. Benedict 
sang cueharistic hymns in his mother's w'omb — raised a dead 
child to life — caused his pupil Alaurus to tread the water dry- 
shod — untied by a w'ord the knotted cords wdth which an Ariaii 
Goth (Zalla by name) had bound an honest rustic — cast out of 
one monk a demon, wdio luid assumed the disguise of a farrier — 
rendered visible to another a concealed dragon, wdio w’as secretly 
tempting him to desertion — and by laying a consecrated wafer 
on the bosom of a third, enabled him to repose in a grave wduch 
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till then had continnally cast him out; — for all these facts the 
great annalist relates of his patriarch St. liencdict, on the autho- 
rity of the pontiff (first of that name) St. Gregory. If, however, 
the record had contained no better things than these, the memo- 
rial of Benedict would long since have pcrislied with him. 

■ II is authentic biography is comprised in a very few words. 
He was born towards the end of the fifth century, at Nursla, in 
the duchy of Spoleto. Ills mother died in giving him birtli. 
He was sent to Home for liis education by his fatlier, a nicnibcr 
ef the Anician family, which Claudian has cc'lebratcd ; but was 
driven from the city by tlic invasions of Otioaccr and Thcodoric 
to the Mons Subiacus, wlicre, while yet a beardless youth, lie 
took up his abode as a hermit. Like #1 m'omc, he was haunted 
in Ins solitude by the too vivid remembrance of a Roman lady; 
and subdued his voluptuous imagination by rolling his naked 
body among the thorns. The fame of such premature sanctity 
recoinmcnded him to tlie monks of the neighbouring mona'<tery 
as their abbot ; but scarcely had he assumed the office wlicii, 
disgusted by the rigours of his discipline, the electors attempted 
to get rid of liim by poison. Returning to his hermitage, he 
soon found himself in the centre of several rude huts, erected in 
his vicinity by other fugitives from the world, who acknow- 
ledged him us the superior of this monastic village. But tlieir 
misconduct compelled him again to seek a new retirement ; whi(‘li 
he found at Monte Casino, on the frontiers of the Abbripczi. 
There, attended by some of his pupils and former associates, Im 
])assed llie remainder of his life — coin[)osing his rule, and esta- 
blishing the Order wliieh, at the distance of tliirtecii centuries, 
still retains his name and acknowledges his authority. He died 
in the year 543, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

To the intercourse of Benedict with the refractory monks of 
Subiaco, may perhaps be traced the basis of his system. It 
probably revealed to Iiiin tlic fact that Indolence, Self-will, a:nl 
Selfishness arc the three arclutemons of the cloister; and sug- 
gested the liifereiicc that Industry, Ohedleiiec, and Community 
of goods are the antagonist powers wliicli ought to govern there. 
But the' coniprchcnsivciicss of ihoiiglit Avith which he so ex- 
hausted the science of monastic polity, that all subsef|uent rules 
have been nothing more than modifications of his own, — the 
prescience Avith Avliich lie reconciled conventual francliises with 
abbatial dominion, — the skill with Avhich he at once concen- 
trated and difliiscd power among the different members of his 
order, according as the objects in view Avere general or local, — 
and the deep insight into tlie human licart by Avhich he rendered 
inyi’iads of men and Avomcn, during more than thirty successive 
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generations, tlic spontaneous instruments of his purposes,-— 
these all unite to prove that profound genius, extensive know- 
Icdg^and earnest meditation, had raised him to the very first 
ran*f uninspired legislators. His diseiples, indeed, find in his 
legislative wisdom a conclusive proof that he wrote and acted 
uiuler a divine impulse. Even to those who reject this solution 
it is still a phsenomcnon affording ample exercise for a liberal 
curiosity. 

That the Benedictine statutes remain to this day a living code, 
written in the licarts of multitudes in every province of tho 
Christian world, is chiefly perhaps to be ascribed to the inflexible 
rigour with which they annihilated the cares and responsibilities 
of freedom. To the baser sort no yoke is so galling as that of 
self-control; no deliverance so welcome as that of being hand- 
somely rid of free agency. With such men mental slavery 
I'cadily liccomes a habit, a fashion, and a pride. To the abject 
many, the abdication of self-government iwS a willing sacrifice. 
It is reserved for the nobler few to rise to the arduous virtues 
of using wisely the gifts which God bestows, and walking 
courageously, though responsibly, in the light which God 
vouchsafes. 

And by the abject many, though often under the guidance of 
the nobler few, were peopled the cells of Monte Casino and her 
afliliated convents. Their gates were thrown open toymen of 
every rank, in whom the tibbot or prior of the house could dis- 
cover the marks of a genuine vocation. To exclude any such 
candidate, though a ^^nuper or a slave, would have been con- 
demned by Benedict, in the words and spirit of Augustine, as 
ijracc delictum. In those sacred enclosures, therefore, many 
j)t)or and illiterate brethren found a refuge. But they Avere 
distinguished from the rest as conver.'ii , — that is, as persons des- 
tined neither for the priesthood nor the tonsure, but bound to 
labour for the society as husbandmen, shepherds, artizans, or 
domcwstic servants. 

In the Avhirl and uproar of the liaudicrafts of our own day, it 
is difficAilt to imagine the noiseless spectacle Avhich in those ages 
so often caught the eye, as it gazed on the secluded abbey aiid 
the adjacent grange. In black tunics, the mementos of dcatli, 
and in leathern glnllcs, the emblems of chastity, might then be 
seen carters silently yoking their bullocks to the team, and 
driving them in silence to the field, — or shepherds inlcrcliangmg 
some inevitable whisi)ers while they Avatched thcLr flocks, — or 
viiie-drcsscrs pruning the fruit of Avhich they might neither taste 
nor speak, — or AvheclNvrights, carpenters, and masons plying 
tlieir trades like the inmates of some deaf and dumb asylum,— 
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and all pausing from their labours as the convent bell, sounding 
the hours of primes or nones or vespers, summoned them to join 
in spirit, even when they could not repair in pei'son, t<^hose 
sacred offices. Around the monastic workshop might " ob- 
served the belt of cultivated land continually encroaching on 
the adjacent forest ; and the passer by might trace to the toils of 
these mute workmen the opening of roads, the draining of 
marshes, the herds grazing, and the harvests waving in security, 
under the shelter of ecclesiastical privileges which even the 
Vandal and the Ostrogoth regarded with respect. Our own 
annual agricultural meetings, with their implements and their 
prizes, their short horns and their long speeches, must carry 
back their economic genealogy, to those husbandmen who, with 
dismal aspect, brawny arms, and compressed lips, first taught 
the conquerors of Koine the science in which Columella and 
Virgil had instructed the ancient Komans. 

A similar pedigree must be assigned to our academies of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and music. fine arts are 

merely imitative in their infancy ; though as they become mature, 
they also become symbolical. And this maturity is first attained 
by the architect, because he ministers to a want more urgent 
than the rest, — because, in the order of time, the edilice must 
precede the works designed for its embellishment, — and because 
finding^in nature no models, except for the details of his per- 
formance, he must, from the first, be inventive in the composition 
of it. Tims the children of licncdict, when contemplating their 
lofty avenues sacred to meditation — and the mellowed lights 
streaming through the foliage — and tlic flowers clustering in the 
conventual garden — and the pendulous stalactites of the neigh- 
bouring grottoes, — conceived of a Christian Temple in wliieli 
objects resembling those, though hewn out of imperishable stone, 
and carved into enduring forms, might be combined and groiqied 
together into one glorious whole. With a ritual addressed to 
the eye rather than to the car — a sacred pantomime, of which 
the sacrifice of the mass was the action, the priests tlie actors, 
and the high altar the stage, — nothing more was rc(julsitc to the 
solemn exhibition but the cathedral as its aj)propriatc theatre. 
It arose, therefore, not the servile representation of any one 
natural object, but the majestic combination of the forms of 
many ; and full of mystic significance, in the cruciform plan, the 
lofty arch, the oriel windows, the lateral chapels, and the central 
elevation. Not a groining, a mullion, or a tracery, was there, In 
which the initiated eye did not read some masonic enigma, some 
ghostly counsel, or some inarticulate summons to confession, to 
penitence or to prayer. 
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Every niche without, and ^very shrine within these sanc- 
tuaries, was adorned with images of their tutelary saints ; and 
esp^ally of Her who is supreme among the demigods of this 
celeSarhicrarchy. But, instead of rising to the impersonation 
of holiness, beauty, or power in these human forms, the monkish 
sculptors were content to copy the indifferent models of humanity 
within their reach ; and the statues, busts, and reliefs which, in 
subsequent times, fell beneath the blows of Protestant Icono- 
clasts had little if any value but that which belonged to their 
peculiar locality and their accidental associations. In painting 
also, whether encaustic, in fresco, or on wood, the performances 
of the early Benedictine artists were equally humble. In order 
to give out their visible poetry, the chisel and the pencil must be 
guided by minds conversant with the cares and tlie enjoyments 
of life ; for it is by such minds only that tlie living soul which 
animates mute nature can ever be perceived ; or can be expressed 
in the delineation of realities, whether animated or inanimate. In 
ecclesiastical and conventual architecture, and in that art alone, 
the monks exhausted their creative imagination; covering Europe 
witli monuments of their science in statics and dynamics, and 
with monuments of tliat plastic genius, which from an infinity 
of elaborate, incongruous, and often worthless, details, knew 
how to evoke one sublime and harmonious whole. In those 
august shrines, if any where on earth, tlie spirit of criticism is 
silenced by the belief that the adorations of men are mingling 
in blessed accord with the hallelujahs of lieavcn. 

To animate that belief, the Benedictine musicians produced 
those chants which, when long afterwards combined by Pales- 
trina into the Mass of Pope ]\larcellus, wTre hailed with rapture 
by the lioman Conclave and the Fathers of Trent, as the 
golden links which bind together in an indissoluble union the 
supplications of the Militant Church and the thanksgivings of 
the Church Triumphant. 

‘ Lusts of the imagination ! ’ exclaimed, and may yet exclaim, 
the indignant pulpits of Scotland and Geneva — Gusts as hostile 
^ to the purity of the Christian Faith as the grosser lusts of 
^ the flesh or the emptiest vanities of life.’ Hard words these 
for oui restorers of church architecture in mediaeval splendour! 
Let the Camden Society, the Lord of AVilton, and the benchers 
of the Temple look to it ; while we, all innocent of any sucli 
sumptuous designs — her Majesty’s Church Building Commis- 
sioners themselves not more so — refer to these Benedictine 
prodigies only as illustrating a memorable passage in Benedictine 
history. 

But art was regarded by the fathers of that order rather as 
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the delight than as the serious occupation of their brother- 
hood. With a self-reliance as just as that of the great 
philosopher, if not .as sublime, they took to themselv^ all 
knowledge as their proper province. Their rule assign^ an 
eminent rank among monastic virtues to the guardmnship and 
multiplication of valuable manuscripts. It taught the copyist 
of a holy book to think of himself as at once a pupil and a 
teacher, — as a missionary while seated at his desk — using each 
finger as a tongue — inflicting on tlie Spirit of Evil a deadly 
wound at each successive line — and as baffling, with the pen, 
the dread enemy, who smiles at the impotent hostility of every 
other weapon grasped by the hand of mortal man. In each Bene- 
dictine monastery a chamber was set apart for the discharge of 
this sacred office. In this Scrijoforiumy some of the monks plied 
their pens assiduously, and in profound silence, to produce fault- 
less transcripts of the best originals. To others was committed 
the care of revising the text of such works as w'ere then held 
in the highest esteem. Charlemagne himself assigned to the 
Benedictine Alcuin the high oflicc of preparing, from the 
various sources wdthin his reach, a perfect Codex of the Holy 
Scriptures. For what remains to us of Pliny, Sallust, and 
Macrobius, and for the orations against Verres, w^c are in- 
debted to their literary zetd. A tribute of writing materials at 
the commencement of each novitiate, and another of books at 
its close, with an annual import of manuscripts Irom the in- 
ferior houses, were continually augmenting the libraries of their 
giteater convents. How extensive and how valuable such col- 
lections became, may be inferred from the directions given by 
the Benedictine Cassiodorus for the guidance of his brethren 
in their studies. He had collected, ancl he enjoins them to read, 
the Greek and Latin fathers, the Church historians, tlie geo- 
graphers and grammarians whose works were then extant and 
in repute, with various medical books, for the assistance of those 
monks to whom the care of the infirmary w^as confided. Who- 
ever will consult the ^ Historia liei Literariaj Ordinis Saiicti 
^ Benedict!,’ by their historiographer Magnoaldus Zeigelbaucr, 
may rapidly accumulate the most conclusive proofs, that by 
their Order were cither laid or preserved the foundations of all 
the eminent schools of learning of Modern Europe. 

The greatness of the Benedictines did not, however, consist 
either in tliclr agricultural skill, their prodigies of architecture, 
or their priceless libraries; but in their parentage of countless 
men and w’omen, illustrious for active piety — for wisdom in 
thd government of mankind — for profound learning — and for 
that "contemplative spirit, which discovers within the soul itself 
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things beyond the limits of the perceptible creation. Such, 
indeed, is the number of these worthies, that, if every page at 
our disposal were a volume, and every such volume as pon- 
derous as our old acquaintance. Scapula, space would fail us to 
render justice to the achievements of the half of them. We 
cannot, however, pass by this goodly fellowship without a 
transient glance at one normal type, at the least, of each of 
these various forms of Benedictine heroism. For that purpose 
we need scarcely wander from the annals of our own land. 

In the Benedictine abbey of Xutsall, near Winchester, Poetry, 
History, Ithetoric, and the Holy Scriptures were taught, in the 
beginning of the eighth century, by a monk whom his fellow 
countrymen called Winfred, but whom the Churcli honours under 
the name of Boniface. He was born at Crediton, in Devonshire, 
of noble and wealthy parents, who had reluctantly yielded to his 
wish to embrace the monastic state. Hardly, however, had he 
reached middle life, when his associates at Xutsall discovered that 
he was dissatisfied with the pursuits by which their own tlioughts 
were engrossed. As, in his evening meditations, he paced 
the long conventual avenue of lime trees, or as, in the niglit- 
watches, he knelt before the crucifix suspended in his cell, he 
was still conscious of a voice, audible though inarticulate, whicli 
rcj)cated to him the Divine injunction, ^ to go and preach the 
^ Gospel to all nations.’ Tlien, in mental vision, was seen 
stretching out before liiin the land of his German ancestry; 
where, beneath the veil of the customs described by Tacitus, 
was concealed an idolatry of wdiich the historian had neither de- 
picted, nor probably conjectured the abominations. To encounter 
♦Satan in this stronghold, became successively the day dream, 
the passion, and the fixed resolve of Boniface ; until, at length, 
abandoning, for this holy w ar, tlie studious repose for which he 
had already abandoned the world, he appeared, in his thirjby- 
sixth year, a solitary and nnbefriended missionary, traversing 
the marshy sands and the primicval forests of Friesland. But 
Charles Martel was already there, — the leader in a far different 
contest ; nor, while the Christian JMayor of the Palace was 
striking down the Pagans wdth his battle-axe, could the pathetic 
entreaties of the Benedictine Monk induce them to bow down to 
the banner of the Cross. lie therefore returned to Xutsall, 
not with diminished zeal, but with increased knowledge. He 
had now learnt that his success must depend on the conduct of 
the secular and spiritual rulers of mankind, and on his owui 
connexion with thcjn. 

The chapter of his monastery chose him as their abbot : but, 
at his own request, the Bishop of AVinchester annulled the 
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election. Then, quitting for ever his native England, Boniface 
pursued his way to Rome, to solicit the aid of Pope Gregory the 
Second, in his efforts for the conversion of the German people. 

Armed with a papal commission, a papal blessing, and a good 
store of relics, Boniface again appeared in Friesland, where 
Charles Martel was now the undisputed master. Victory had 
rendered him devout, and he gladly countenanced the labours 
of the monk, to bring his new subjects within the fold of the 
Christian Church. So ardent, indeed, was his zeal for this great 
work, that the destined author of it was soon compelled to 
migrate into Saxony, as the only means of escaping the un- 
welcome command of the conqueror to fix his residence in 
Friesland, and there to assume the coadjutorship and succession 
to the Bishop of Utrecht. 

The missionary labours of Boniface, interrupted only by three 
short visits to Rome, were prolonged over a period of more than 
thirty-six years; and were extended over, all the territories be- 
tween the Elbe, the Rhine, and the Ocean. At Rome he sought 
and found all the support which ])apal authority, zeal, and 
wisdom could afford him. Gregory the Second consecrated 
him a bishop, though without a diocese. Gregory the Third 
raised him to be the Archbishop and Primate of all Germany; 
with power to establish bishoprics there at his discretion. The 
same pontiff afterwards nominated him Legate of the Holy 
See, in Gennany and France. To these distinctions Poj)e 
Zachary added the Arclibishopric of Mentz, then first constituted 
the metropolis of the German churches. Last of all was be- 
stowed on him the singular privilege of appointing his own 
successor in his primacy. » 

There have been churchmen to whom such a memento of 
the vanity of even the highest ecclesiastical dignities would have 
afforded but an equivocal satisfaction. To Boniface the re- 
membrance of the shortness of life was not only familiar, but 
welcome. The treatise of Ambi’ose on the advantages of death 
was his constant companion. It had taught him to regard his 
successive promotions but as the means of preparing his mind 
for the joyful resignation of‘ them all. His seventy-fourth year 
was now completed. For the spiritual care of his converts he 
had established seven new bishoprics, and had built and endowed 
many monasteries for the advancement of j)iety and learning 
among them. At last abdicating his own mitre in favour of 
Lullus, a monk of Malmesbury, he solemnly devoted his re- 
maining days to that office of a missionary, which lie justly 
esteemed as far noWer than any symbolised by the crosier, the 
purple, or the tiara. Girding round him his black Benedictine 
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habit, and depositing his Ambrose ‘ De Bono Mortis ’ in the 
folds of it, he once more travelled to Friesland ; and pitching 
his tent on the banks of a small rivulet, awaited there the 
arrival of a body of neophytes, whom he had summoned to 
receive at his hands the rite of confirmation. 

Ere long a multitude appeared in the distance ; advancing to- 
wards the tent, not however with the lowly demeanour of Chris- 
tian converts drawing near to their bishop, but carrying deadly 
weapons, and announcing by their cries and* gestures that they 
were Pagans, sworn to avenge their injured deities against the 
arch-enemy of their worship. The servants of Jloniface drew 
their swords in his defence ; but calmly, and even cheerfully 
awaiting the approach of his enemies, and forbidding all resist- 
ance, he fell beneath tlieir blows — a martyr to the faith which 
he had so long lived, and so bravely died, to propagate. His 
copy of Ambrose, ^ Dc Bono Mortis,^ covered with his blood, 
was exhibited, during many succeeding centuries, at Fulda as 
a relic. It was contemplated there by many who regarded as 
superstitious and heretical some of the tenets of Boniface. 
But no Christian, whatever might be his own peculiar creed, 
ever looked upon that blood-stained memorial of him without 
the ])rofoundcst veneration. 

For, since the Apostolic Age, no greater benefactor of our 
race lias arisen among men than the Monk of Nutsall, — unless 
it be that other Monk of Wittemberg who, at the distance of 
seven centuries, appeared to I’cform and reconstruct the churches 
founded by the holy Benedictine. To Boniface the north and 
west of Germany, and Holland, still look back as their spiritual 
j)rogeiiltor ; nor did any uninspired man ever add to the per- 
manent dominion of our faith provinces of such extent and value. 

If, in accorajilishing that great work, Boniface relied more on 
human aiitliority than is consistent with the practice, or, rather, 
with tlie theory, of our Protestant churches, his still extant 
letters will show that he rebuked, wdtii indignant energy, the 
vices of tlic great on whom he was dependent. In placing the 
cixnvn of Childeric on the head of Pcjiiu, he may have been 
guilty of some worldly compliance with the usurper. Yet it Is 
not to be forgotten that the pope himself had favoured the cause 
of the Mayor of tlic Palace, by his Delphic response, ^ ^Melius esse 
‘ ilium vocari rogem apiul quern siimma potestas coiisisteret.’ 

The guides of our own missionary ontorprises will, probably, 
accuse Boniface of undue promptitude in admitting within the 
pale any one Avho chose to submit himself to the mere outward 
form of baptism. His facility is indisputable; but what Pro- 
testant will venture to condemn the measures which brought 
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within the precincts of the Christian Church the native lands of 
Luther, of Grotiiis, and of Melancthon ? 

On a single occasion we find him wearing a garb at least re- 
sembling that of an inquisitor. Within his spiritual jurisdiction 
came a Frenchman, working miracles, and selling as relics the 
cuttings of his own hair and the parings of his own nails. This 
worthy had an associate in one Vincent, a Scotchman, a sort of 
premature Knox — a teacher, it is said, of heresies — but cer- 
tainly a stout opponent of all the laws and canons of the Church* 
]\Ioved by Boniface, the secular arm lodged them both in close 
prison ; and, all things considered, one must doubt their claim to 
any better lodgings. 

Peace be, however, to the faults of Boniface ! whatever they 
may have been. Among the heroes of active piety, the world 
has few greater to revere ; as the disciples of Benedict have 
assuredly none greater to boast. 

They boast, however, in Lanfranc, another primate, to whose 
far-seeing wisdom in the government of mankind may not ob- 
scurely be traced much of the vital s[»irit of those venerable in- 
stitutions which arc still the glory of the Anglo-Saxon race, in 
our own islands and in the North American continent. In his 
romance of ^ Harold,’ Sir Edward Buhver Lytton solving, >vith 
equal erudition and creative fancy, the great problem of his art 
(the problem how to i)roducc the greatest amount of dramatic 
effect at the least expense of historical truth), has produced a 
living portrait of Lanfranc, the subtle Italian, who, armed with 
homilies for the devout, jests for the facetious, austerities for 
the superstitious, learning for the inquisitive, and obsequiousness 
fur the great, renders tlie weakness and the strength ol* each in 
turn tributary to his owji ambition ; and ascends the throne of 
Canterbury, not merely by the aid of the meek old Abbot Her- 
duin, but on the shoulders of the imperious William and the 
imperial Hildebrand. Our great master of hlstorico-roinaiitic 
Ijortraiture would have destroyed the picturesque unity of his 
beautiful sketch if, by advancing further, he had taught us (and ^ 
who could have taught us so powerfully ?) how vast is the debt 
of gratitude which England owes to her great prinuitcs Lanfranc, 
Anselm, Langfon, and Beckett,— ^ or rather to that benign Pro- 
vidence which raised them up in that barbarous age. Whatever 
may have been their personal motives, and w'hatcver their de- 
merits, they, and they alone, wrestled successfully with the 
despotism of the Conqueror and his descendants to the fourth 
generation ; maintaining among us, even in those evil days, the 
balanced power, the control of public opinion, and the influence 
of moral, over physical, force which from their times passed as a 
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birtliriglit to tlic parliaments of Henry the Third and his suc- 
cessors ; and which at this day remains the inheritance of Eng- 
land, and of all the free communities with which she has covered, 
and is still peopling, the globe. The thunders and reproaches 
of Home are sufficiently encountered, by such reverberated 
thunders and reproaches as they provoke. To those who de- 
plore alike the necessity and the rancour of the conflict, it may 
yet be permitted to render a due and therefore a reverent 
homage to the ancient prelates of the Roman Church. Un- 
checked by the keen wisdom, the ecclesiastical policy, and the 
Roman sympathies of the Benedictine Lanfranc, the fierce Con- 
queror w'ould have acquired and transmitted to his posterity on 
the English throne, a power absolute and arbitrary, beneath the 
withering influence of which every germ of the future liberties 
and greatness of England must have prematurely perished. 

When, in the mind of AVilliani Rufus, the fear of death had 
prevailed over the thirst for the revenues of Canterbury, he 
])la(!ed the mitre of Lanfranc on the head of the Benedictine 
Anselm ; anticipating, probably, a less effective assertion of the 
rights of the Church by the retired and gentle student, than had 
been made by his insinuating and worldly-wise predecessor. In 
the great controversy of investitures, however, Anselm showed 
that nothing is so inflexible as meekness, sustained and animated 
by the firm conviction of right. Yet at the very moment of 
fcuccess, he turned aside from these agitations, to revolve the 
mysterious enigmas which it was at once the purpose and the 
delight of his existence to unravel. Those boundless realms of 
thought over wdiioh, in the solitude of liis lilnary, he enjoyed a 
princely but unenvied dominion, were in his eyes of incom- 
parably Iilgher value, than eitlicr liis primacy of the Church of 
England, or his triumph in maintaining the prerogatives of the 
Church of Rome. In our days, indeed, his speculations are 
lu]-gotten ; and the very subjects of them have fallen into dis- 
ostcem. Y"ct, exce])t ])erhaps the writiiigs of Erigcna, those of 
Anselm on the ^ Will of God,’ on ‘ Trutii/ on * Free-will,’ and 
on the ‘ Divine rrcscicnce,’ arc not only the earliest in point of 
time, but, in the order of invention, arc the earliest models, of 
those scholastic works, which exhibit, In such intimate and curious 
union, the prostration and the aspirings of the mind of man — 
prostrating itself to the most absurd of human dogmas — 
as])iring to penetrate the loftiest and the most obscure of tlie 
Divine attributes. 

Trutli may have concealed herself from most of these in- 
quirers ; but their researches formed no unimportant part of the 
education which Avas gradually preparing the intellect of Europe 
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for admission into her sanctuary. Among the followers of 
Anselm are to be reckoned not merely the Doctors — Venerable, 
Invincible, Irrcfi-agable, Angelical, and Seraphic, — but a far 
greater than they, even Dcs Cartes himself — who, as may be 
learnt from Bruckcr, borrowed from the Benedictine philosopher 
his proof of the Being of a God. Anselm taught that the iib- 
stnict idea of Deity was the fontal j)rinci[>lc of all knowledge 
— that as God himself is the primaeval source of all existence in 
the outer world, so the Idea of God precedes, and conducts us 
to, all other ideas in the world within us — and that, until we 
have risen to that remotest spring of all our thoughts, we cannot 
conceive rightly of the correspondence of our own perceptions 
with the realities amidst which we exist. 

If these speculations arc not very intelligible, they are at 
least curious. They show that the metaphysicians who lived 
when Westminster Hall was rising from its foundations, and 
those who lived when the first stone of our Kdiiiburgh Univer- 
sity was laid, beat themselves veiy much in the same manner 
against the bars of tlieir mental prison-house. 

Philosophy may thrive in other places than conventual cells. 
But there is a literature which scarcely flourishes elsewhere. 
The peculiar and s])ontancous product of the monastery is mystic 
devotion. If the Benedictines had been cursed with barrenness 
in yielding this fruit, they would have resembled a Dutch garden 
in which it was impossible to cultivate the tulip. But no such 
reproach clings to the sons and daughters of Benedict. It must, 
however, be admitted that our own land has been singularly 
destitute of* fertility in this the most delicate of all the plants 
cultivated in monastic seclusion. We produced schoolmen to 
satiety. Erigcna, Hales, Duns Scotus, and Occam were oiir 
own. But wc must pass over to Spain and Gemany to find a 
type of Benedictine greatness. In that impalpable, though gor- 
geous world, which in later times was inhabited by Alolinos 
and by Fenclon. 

In those more fortunate regions, many arc the half-inspired 
rhapsodlsts whom we encounter — chiefly ladies, — and, what is 
worthy of notice, ladles who from their childhood had scarcely 
ever strayed beyond the convent garden. Nevertheless, the in- 
destructible peculiarity of our national character (whether it be 
shyness or dryness, — high aims or low aims, — the fear of irre- 
verence for what is holy, or the fear of being laughed at for what 
is absurd), — that character which forbade the public utterance 
in these islands of the impassioned communings of the soul with 
its 'Maker and with itself, forbids us to make any report to 
our fellow countrymen of the sublime ^ Canticles ’ of St. Ger- 
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trude or of St. Theresa. Lest, however, our hasty sketch of 
Benedictine intellectual greatness should be defective, without 
some specimen of their super-terrestrial poetry, wc venture 
to remind our readers of one passage of which M. dc Malan 
(one of Mabillon’s biogi-aphcrs) has reminded us ourselves, in 
which the author of the ‘ Dc Imitation e Christ i ’ (himself a 
licncdictine, if Mabillon may be trusted) has sung to his jEolian 
harp a more than earthly strain. It is, indeed, an excellent 
example of a style of which wc have no model in our own lan- 
guage, — except perhaps in occasional passages of Archbishop 
Leighton. 

^ My son, let not the sayings of men move thee, liowever 
^ beautiful or ingenious they may be : for the kingdom of God 
^ consisteth not in words but in power. 

* Weigh well my words, for they kindle the heart, illuminate 
^ the mind, (tuickeii compunction, and supply abundant springs 
^ of consolation. 

^ Read not the Word of God in order that thou inaycst appear 
^ more learned or more wise. 

^ 'When thou shalt have read and known many things, then 
‘ return to the one beginning and principle of all things. 

^ I am he that teacheth man knowledge, and to little children 
^ I Impart an understanding more clear than man CJin teach. 

^ lie to whom I speak shall quickly be wise, and in spirit 
^ shall profit largely. 

‘ Wo(! be to them that search out many curious things, and 
‘ take little thought how tlicy may serve me. 

‘ I am he who, in one instant, raise uj) the humble in mind to 
‘ understand eternal trutli better than if he had studied many 
‘ years in the scliools. 

^ I teach without noise of words, without confusion of opi- 
^ nions, without ambition of honour, without the shock of 
‘ arguments. 

‘ To some men I speak common things, to others things rare ; 
‘ to some I appear sweetly by signs ; to some, with much light, 1 

* discover mysteries. 

^ The voice of books is, indeed, one; but it is a, voice which 
^ instructs not all alike. I am he who teaches the truth concealed 
^ within the voice. I the searcher of the heart, the discoverer of 

* the thoughts, promoting holy actions, distributing to each one 
^ as I Avill.’ 

If, as the Benedictines maintained, this sacred chant was 
really sung by a poet of their own fraternity about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, it may be looked upon as a kind of 
threnody, designed to intimate the approaching obscuration of 
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their order. For already might be obser\'ed, in a state of 
morbid activity among them, those principles of decay which 
were pointed out so indignantly by Benedict himself to Dante, 
wlien, under the guidance of Beatrice, the poet had ascended to 
his presence in the seventh heaven : — 

< * * My rule 

Is left a profitless stain upon tlie leaves ; 

The walls, for abbeys roared, turned into dens ; 

The cowls, to sacks choked up witli musty meal. 

Foul usury doth not more lift itself 

Against God’s pleasure, than that fruit which makes 

The hearts of monks so wiinton.’ 

Careijs Dante, canto xxii., ‘ 11 Paradiso.’ 

In the lapse of more than seven centuries, the state of society 
had undergone vast changes ; but the institutes of Benedict had 
not been changed to meet them. The new exigencies of life 
demanded reformations in the religions state which Francis, 
Dominic, and Loyola, snccessively established. They combined 
a more mature policy witli a younger enthusiasm. Exhibitiiig 
ascetic sclf-mortifications, till tlien unknown among any of the 
monastic communities of the West, they, also, formed relations 
equally new' with the laity in all their offices — domestic, poli- 
tical, military, and cominorcial. Having, at the same time, 
obtained possession of nearly all the pulpits of the Latin Church, 
the imagination, the Interests, and the consciences of mankind 
fell so much under the control of these new fraternities, that their 
influence Avas felt throughout all the ramifications ol* society. 

While the spiritual dominion of tlic earlier monasticism was 
continually narrowed by tliis formidable conn)etition, the Bene- 
dictines were no less constantly becoming more and more en- 
tangled In the cares and enjoyments of the world. They esta- 
blished an ill-omened alliance with the Templars, w’ith the 
Knights of Calatrava and Alcantara, and with five other orders 
of chivalry — an unhallowed companionship, which, by familiar- 
ising the monks with tlic military, and dissolute manners of 
these new brethren, gradually contaminated tlicir own. 

Wealth and temporal prosperity were no less prolific of evil 
in the order of St. Benedict than in other societies in which tlieir 
enervating influence has been felt. But on the monks riches 
inflicted a peculiar disaster. For, riches tempted the chief sove- 
reigns of Europe to usurp the patronage of the religious houses ; 
and to transfer the government of them from abbots elected by 
the chapters, to abbots appointed by the king. 

The grant of these conventual benefices in commendanij wns 
one of those abuses in the Church, which yielded to no refonn 
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until the Church herself and her abuses were swej^t away togcthei*, 
by tlie torrent of the Ifrcnch I’c volution. It was, however, a 
practice in favour of which the most venerable antiquity might 
be alleged. From the earliest times churclics had been placed 
under a kind of tutelage, Vjctwecn the death of the incum- 
bent and the appointment of his successor. But it not rarely 
happened tliat when the period of this sj)iritual guardianship 
was over, the tutor had become too much enamoured of his ward, 
and possessed too much iiitliiencc witli the great, to acquiesce 
in a separation from licr. In such cases the coniineiulatory, 
aided by some ill-fed stipendiary curate, assumed all the privi- 
leges and iimnunities of a sinccurlst. 

Yet it was not necessary to rely on any vulgar names in 
defence or in extenuation of this usage. The great ^Athanasius 
himself held a bishopric in commendain, in addition to liis sec 
()f Alexandria. Neither were they vulgar names by wdioin it 
was condemned. Hildebrand, Innocent III., and tlic Fathers 
of Trent, rivalled each oilier in denunciations of the abuse ; and 
'were cordially seconded by Philippe Auguste, by St. Louis, and 
even by Francis I. Papal, synodal, and royal decrees, proved, 
however, too feeble to check an abuse so tempting to royal and 
sacerdotal cupidity. The French kings converted the splendid 
monastery of Fontvcrault into an ajjpanage for a long succession 
of royal or noble ladies. The abbey of St. Crcrrnains dos Pres 
also was given in commcndani by Louis the Deboiiiiaire, to a 
bishop of Poictiers ; by Eudes to his brother Robert, a layman ; 
and at length, by Louis Xlll., to a wddow' of the Duke of Lor- 
raine — w’hicli is much as though the mastership of Trinity College, 
Cainl)i idgo, had been given to the widow of tlie Elector Palatine. 

During the progre^s of this decay, there was no lack of re- 
formers, or of reforms of the Benedictine Order. But the cor- 
rupting proved too strong for the renovating power ; and their 
decline j)rocccdod without any real check until, in the 3 'car 1614, 
Dom iS’icliolas Bcnard became a member of the congregation of 
St. Maur. 

Bcnard w'as one of those reformers to whom it is given to 
innovate, at once in the sjiirit of the institution wdiich they desire 
to improve, and in the spirit of the age in which the improve- 
ment is to be made. TIis object w’as to liring back liis order to 
the dutifulness, the indiistrj', and the self-renunciation enjoined 
by Benedict. Ills remedial process consisted In conducting 
them, by exhortation and by liis own example, to the culture of 
those studios which were held In highest esteem in France in 
the reigns of the 13th and of the 14th Louis. lu those times 
no seeds of science or literature could be sown in that favoured 
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land without yielding an abundant increase. The reason of this 
redundant fertility at that particular era, no historian can explain 
and no psychologist can conjecture. But, like the other pro- 
moters of learning in his age, Benard soon found himself fol- 
lowed and surrounded by a band of scliolars, who joined with 
him in the successful culture of all historical, antiquarian, and 
critical knowledge. With their aid, he restored one of the chief 
households of the great Benedictine race to even more than their 
pristine glory. 

During the 17th century one hundred and five writers in the 
congregation of St. Maur (then established at St. Germain dcs 
Pres) divided among them this harvest of literary renown. A 
complete collection of their works would form a large and very 
valuable library ; as may indeed be inferred from a bare enume- 
ration of the books of the earlier and later fathers, wlilch they 
republished. Among them are the best editions which tlic world 
has seen of the writings of St. Gregory the Great, of Lanfrain*, 
Basil, Bernard, Anselm, Augustine, Cassiodorus, Ambrose, 
Plilary, Jerome, Athanasius, Gregory of Tours, Trenanis, Chry- 
sostom, Cyril of Alexandria, Tcrtullian, Justin, and Origen; to 
which must be added their edition of Josephus. 

But it Avould be as easy to form an image of the Grecian 
Camp from the catalogue of the ships, us to conceive aright of 
the Benedictines of St. Maur from an enumeration of their 
publications and the names of them. To exhibit some slight 
sketch of that great seminary as it existed in its days of splen- 
dour, it is necessary to confine our attention to the Achilles of 
their host — to him whom all the rc^t revered as their great 
example, and acknowledged by, acclamation as their head. 

The life of Mabillon has been written by llulnart, liis affi'c- 
tionatc jmpil ; by Dom Filipc Ic Cerf, the historiographer of the 
congregation ; and more recently by M. Chavin do MaLin. To 
the last of those biographers we arc largely indebted for much 
valuable information. But a companion at once more instructive 
and provoking, or a guide less worthy of confidence, never 
offered himself at the outset of any literary journey. It is tlic 
pleasure of M. de Malaii to qualify the speculative propensities 
of our own age, by the blindest credulity of the middle ages. 
He is at the same moment a rhetorician and an antiquarian (as 
a dervish dances while he prays), and is never satisfied with 
investigating truth, unless he can also cml)cllish and adorn it. 
Happily, however, we arc not dependent on his guidance. All 
that is most intcresling respecting Mabillon ma}'- be gathered 
from his own letters and his works. For to write was the very 
law of his existence ; and from youth to old age his pen uii- 
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ceasingly plied those happy tasks, of which the interest never 
fails and the tranquillity can never be disturbed. 

Jean Mabillon was born at the village of St. Pierre INIont, in 
Champagne, on the 23d of November, 1632. His mother did 
not long survive his birth ; but Ruinart congratulates liimsclf 
on Iiaving seen Etienne, the fathfcr of Jean, at the age of 105, 
in tlic full enjoyment of all his mental and bodily powers. Jean 
himself was sent by his paternal uncle, the cure of a parish near 
Illieims, to a college in that city, which, on his return home- 
wards from the Council of Trent, the celebrated Cardinal of 
Lorraine had founded there for the education of clergymen. The 
habits of the place well became its origin. Except while ad- 
dressing their teachers, the pupils ])asscd in profound silence 
every hour of the day save that of noon; when they amused them- 
selves in a garden, where, as we read, it was their custom, many 
hundred times a day, to salute a conspicuous image of the Virgin, 
with assurances of their veneration and their love. 

Whatever may have l)ecn the effects of this discipline on the 
chair.eters of his fellow students, it moulded the meek and quiet 
nature 'of Mabillon into the exact form which the authors of it 
regarded ns the most perfect. lie surrendered up his will to 
tlieirs ; and yielding his whole soul to the divine offices of his 
college chapel, b(*camc so familiar with them, that when, after 
an absence of more than fifty years, Kuiniirt knelt beside him 
there, he heard the then aged man repeat, from memory, with 
unerring exactness, every praj er, every ceremonial, and every 
sacred melody in Avliich he had been accustomed to offer up the 
devotions of Ins youth. 

In the year 1653, and (to use the chronology of the cloister 
and of Oxford) on the feast of the Decollation of St. John the 
Baptist, Mabillon was received as a Postulant at the Benedictine 
monastery then attached to the cathedral church of St. Ilemy. 
In that sublime edifice his imagination had long before been 
entranced by the anticipated delights of a life of devotional 
retirement. It had been his single indulgence, while at college, 
to wander thitlier that he might listen to the choral strains as 
they rose, and floated, and died away through the recesses of 
those long-drawn aisles; and there had he often proi30sed to 
himself the question, whether this world had any thing to offer 
so peaceful and so pure as an habitual ministration at those hal- 
lowed altars, and an unbroken ascent of tlie heart heavenwards, 
on the wings of those unearthly psalmodies ? 

To this inquiry his judgment, or his focllngs, still returned the 
same answer ; and, at the end of his novitiate, he gladly pro- 
nounced those irrevocable vows which vrere to exclude him for 
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ever from all deliglits less elevated than those of a devotional 
life. He had not, howeyer, long to await the proof that the 
exclusive use of this etherial dietary is unfriendly to tlic health 
both of those gross bodies of ours, and of the sluggish minds by 
which they arc informed. The flesh revolted ; and, to subdue 
the rebellion, ascetic rigours were required. Then (alas for the 
bathos !) that base and unfortunate viscus, the stomach, racked 
his head with insufferable pains. Compelled at length to fly for 
relief to a Benedictine convent at Nogent, he there soothed his 
aching brows by traversing, and mourning over, the ruins which 
the impious ravages of the Huguenots had brouglit upon the mo- 
nastic buildings. Then passing, for relief, to another monastery 
at Corbie, he recovered his health ; through the intercession of 
St. Adelhard, the patron saint of the place, as he piously believed ; 
though a less perfect faith might have been tempted to ascribe 
the cure to the active employments in the open air in which the 
abbot of Corbie compelled him to engage. 

With restored health, Mabillon was next transferred, by the 
commands of his superior, to the royal abbey of St. Denys; 
there to act as curator of the treasures which the profanciicss of 
a later age has scattered to the winds. Tliis was no light trust. 
Amidst countless inonumcnts of the illustrious dead, and of the 
greatness of the French monarchy, the collection contained 
one of the arms in which the aged Simeon had raised the infant 
Jesus in the Temple; and the very hand which the sceptical 
Thomas had stretched out to toucli the wounded side of his 
risen liord ! 

It was just one year before the birth of Mabillon, that the 
congregation of St. Maur had taken possession of the monastery 
of St. Germain des Pres at Paris. At the time of his arrival 
at St. Denys, Doin Liic d’Achery, a Benedictine monk, was 
engaged at St. Germain’s, in one of those gigantic undertakings 
to which Bcnard had invited his fraternity. It was a compila- 
tion from the libraries of France of the more rare and valuable 
letters, poems, charters, and chronicles relating to ecclesiastical 
affairs, which had been deposited in them either in later or re- 
moter ages. These gleanings (for they were published under 
the name of Spicilcgium), extend over thirteen quarto volumes. 
Such, however, were the bodily infirmities of the compiler, that, 
during forty-five years, he had never been able to quit the in- 
firmary. There he soothed his occasional intermissions of pain 
and study, by weaving chaplets of flowers for the embellish- 
ment of the altars of the church of St. Germain’s. 

For the relief of this venerable scholar, IVIabillon, then in his 
thirty-fifth year, was withdrawn from his charge of St. Denys 
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to St. Germain s ; where he passed the whole of his remaining 
life ill tlie execution of tliat scries of w'orks which have placed 
]iis name at the head of the competitors for the palm of ' erudi- 
tion in Avhat was once the most erudite nation of the world, at 
the jicriod of her greatest cmincnccnii learning. TIic comnience- 
ment of liis fame was laid in a demeanour still more admirable 
for self-denial, humility, and loving kindness. To mitigate the 
sufferings of D’Achcry and to advance his honour, had become 
the devoted purpose of his affectionate assistant. Taking his 
scat at the feet of the old man, ]\Iabillon humoured his weakness; 
stole iiway his lassitude, and became at once his servant, liis 
secretary, his friend, and his confessor. From the resources of 
his far deeper knowledge, guided by his much larger capacity, 
he cnaliled D’Achcry to complete his Spicilegium, — generously 
leaving him in iiossession of the undivided honour of that coil' 
tribiition to the literary wealth of France. 

Nor was this the greatest of his self-sacrifices In thus gratify- 
ing the feelings of the aged antiquarian. Bcnard and the other 
brethren of the congregation had, from their first settlement at 
St. Germain, meditated a complete history of their Order. Dur- 
ing forty successive years they had accumulated for the purpose 
a body of materials of such variety and magnitude as to ex- 
tinguish the hopes and l)afflc the exertions of all ordinary men. 
Having found at length in Mabillon one fitted to ‘ grapple with 
^ whole lil)rarics,’ they committed to him the Titanic labour of 
hewing out of those rude masses, an enduring monument to the 
glory of Ijcncdict and of his sj>irltual progeny. He undertook 
the task, in the spirit of obedience and of love. In the printed 
circular letters with which he solicited the aid of the learned, 
he joined the name of D’Achcry to his own; and kept alive the 
same friendly fiction, by uniting their names in the title-page 
of every voluiiic of the Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Sancti licne- 
dlcti, wliich appeared in D’Achcry’s lifetime. 

The literary annals of Fj*ancc, though abounding in prodigies, 
record nothing more marvellous than tlic composition of that 
book by a single man, in the midst of other labours of almost 
equal magnitude. From the title alone it might be inferred that 
it was a mere collection of religious biographies ; and, if such had 
been the fact, they who arc the deepest read in Koman Catholic 
hagiology would probably prefer the perusal of the writers of 
ordinary romance ; since, with less irreverence for sacred things, 
they arc usually more entertaining, and not less authentic. For 
in recording the lives of those whom it is the pleasure of tlic 
Church to honour, her zealous children regard every incident 
redoundii^g to their glory, as resting on so firm and broad a 
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basis of antecedent probability, as to supersede the necessity for 
any positive evidence ; — nay, as to render impious the question- 
ing of such testimonies as may be cited, even when most sus- 
picious and equivocal. This argument from probability is 
especially insisted on, when any occurrences arc alleged as 
miraculous — that is, as improbable — for, if probable, they cease 
to be miracles. Of these i)robablc improbabilities, few writers 
arc better persuaded or more profuse than Mabillon. 

But apart from the extravagancies of his monkish legends, 
and in despite of them all, Mabillon’s book will live in per- 
petual honour and remembrance as the great and inexhaus- 
tible reservoir of knowledge respecting the ecclesiastical, reli- 
gious, and monastic history of the middle ages; and, therefore, 
though incidentally, respecting the secular condition and intel- 
lectual character of mankind during that period. In tliosc 
nine folios lie, in orderly method and chronological arrange- 
ment, vast accumulations of authentic facts, of curious docu- 
ments, and of learned disquisitions ; like Kt)me rich geological 
deposit, from which the Genius of history may hereafter raise 
up and irradiate the materials of a ])hiloso})hical survey of the 
institutions, habits, and opinions which have been transmitted 
from those remote generations to our own. Thence also may 
be readily disinterred jiicturesquc narratives without end ; and 
inexhaustible disclosures both of the strength Jind of the weak- 
ness of the human heart. 

Nor will this knowledge be found in the state of rude and 
unorganised matter. Mabillon was not a mere compiler ; but 
was also a learned theologian, and a. critic and scholar of the 
first order. When emancipated from the shackles of human 
authority, he knew how to take a wide survey of the affairs of 
men, and could sketch their jn-ogress from age to age w ith a 
free and pov/erful hand. To each volume which he lived to 
complete, he attached a prefatory review of the epoch to which 
it referred ; and those Prolegomena, if rc])ublished in a detached 
form, would constitute such a review of the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of that perplexing period, as no other writer has yet given 
to the world. It would, indcctl, be a review based throughout 
upon assumptions which the Protestant Churches with one voice 
contradict. But if, for the immediate purpose, those assump- 
tions Avere conceded, the reader of such a Avork Avould find him- 
self in j)osscssion of all the great controversies Avhich agitated 
the Christian Avorld during several centuries ; and of the best 
solutions of which they are apparently susceptible. Nor is it 
an insignificant addition to their other merits, that the Latin 
in which these ponderous Tomes are Avritten, if often such 
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as Cicero would have rejected, is yet better adapted than the 
purest Ciceronian style, for the easy and unambiguous communi- 
cation of thought ill luodorri times — the phraseology and the 
grammar, tliosc of the Court of Augustus ; the idioms and 
structure of the sentences, not seldom those of the Court of 
Louis Quatorze. 

In the reign of that most orthodox Prince, to have given 
assent to any fact on whicli the Church had not set the seal of 
Iiiir infallibility, was hazardous ; much more so to dissent from 
any fact which her authority had sanctioned. Yet even this 
licavy charge was preferred against Mabillon by some of his 
llenedictine bretlireii, before a general chapter of the Order. 
Among the saints of whom the fratdTnity boasted, there w^erc 
some whose relation to the Order lie had disputed ; some whose 
claims to having lived and died in the odour of sanctity he had 
rejected ; some whose very existence he had denied. So at least 
W’C understand the accusation. Ills antagonists maintained that 
it Avas culpable, thus to sacrifice the cdilication of the faithful 
to a fastidious regard for historical evidence ; and injurious, so to 
abandon a part of the glories of their society, which, by mere 
silence, might liave been maintained inviolate. Among those 
who invoked the censure of their superiors on the reckless 
audacity of Mabilloifs crlticjil inquiries, the foremost was Dom 
l^hillippc Bastide ; and to liim Mabillon addressed a defence, in 
(nery line of which his ineekiioss and I»is love of truth beau- 
tifidly balance and sustain each other. 

^ I have ever been pcrsua<led/ lie says, ‘ that in claiming for their 
order honours not jn>Uy duo to it, monastic men offend against the 
modesty of tlic (lospel as grievously as any jxirsori who arrogates to 
liimsclf individually a merit to wliieli ho is not really entitled. To 
pretend that this is allowable liccausc lh(» praise is desired, not for 
tlui monk hiiiiself, but for his order, seems to me no better than a 
specious pretext, for the disguise of vanity. Though disposed to 
many faults, I must dt'clare tliat I have ever had an insuperable 
aversion to this; and tlnit therefore T have been scrupulous in 
inquiring who are the saints really belonging to my own order. It 
is certain that some liave been erroneously attributed to it, either 
from the almost universal desire of extolling, without bounds, the 
brotherhood of whicli we arc immibors, or on account of some obscu- 
rity in the relations which have been already published. The most 
upright of our writers have made this acknowledgment ; uor hav^c tlie 
Fathers Yebez and Menard hesitated to reduce the number of our 
saints by omitting those whom they thought inadmissible. I tlioiight 
myself also entitled to make a reasonable use of this freedom ; though 
with all the caution which could be reconciled with revcreuce for 
truth. I commit the defence of my work to the Divine Providence. 
It was not of iny own will that I engaged on it. IMy brethren did 
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me tlic honour to assign the task to me ; and if they think it right, I 
shall cheerfully resign the eompletion of it to any one whose zeal may 
be at once more ardent and more enlightened than my own.’ 

In the Benedictine conclave the cause of historical fidelity 
triumphed, though not without a long and painful discussion. 
Jn j)roof of the toueliing candour wdiich Mabillou exliibited as 
a controversialist, we arc told that he spontaneously published 
one of the many dissertations against his book, to manifest his 
esteem and affection for the author of it. But before subscrib- 
ing to this CLilogium, one would wish to examine the arrow 
which he thus winged for a flight ‘against his own bosom. 
Ilccluse as he was, he was a Frenchman still; and may have 
quietly enjoyed a little ‘pleasantry even at the expense of a 
friend — for lie w'as a man of a social spirit, and not altogether 
unskilled in those arts by which society is amused and animated. 

The sick chamber of D’Achery was, however, the only Salon 
in which he could exert these talents. TJicre, for the gratifica- 
tion of his aged friend, and, doubtless, for his own, he was 
accustomed on certain evenings to entertain a circle of scholars 
devoted, like themselves, to anticpiarian researches. The hotels 
of Paris in his day were thronged with juorc brilliant assemblies, 
— even as, in our own times, Hhinions of greater aristocratic dig- 
nity have adorned that Faubourg of St. Germain in which these 
gatherings of the learned took place. But neither the Ilourbon 
Lillies nor the Imperial Eagles ever jirotected a society niorc 
distinguished by the extent and depth of the knowledge they 
were able to intorcliangc. In that ill- 1 iirnished dormitory of 
the dccrcpid monk, nught be seen Dii Cange, rejiosing for a 
moment from his scrutiny into all the languages and liistorics of 
mankind ; and Baluze, rich in inexhaustible stores of leiidal and 
ecclesiastical learning ; and L’llerbclot, unrivalled in oriental 
literature ; and Floury, in whom the Church of Pome reveres 
the most perfect of her annalists; and Adrian de Valois, whose 
superlative skill in dccyphcring the remains of the first dynasties 
of France was so amusingly combined with almost equal skill 
in finding fault with his own generation, as to j)rovokc an occa- 
sional smile even in the most thoughtful of those grave counte- 
nances; and, more eminent than all these, Feiielon, then basking 
in the noon of royal lavour, and Bossnet, in the meridian of his 
genius, Avho both, if not habitual guests at the monastery, lived 
^n an affectionate confidence with Mabillon,, which they were 
unable to niaiutuin with each other. 

. Nor were these the only relations which he had formed with 
the world beyond his convent walls. The Jesjiits, the Bolland- 
ists of Antwerp, and the chroniclers of the Carthusian and Cis- 
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tcrcian fraternities, solicited liis alil in their various literary 
pursuits. Leibnitz applied to him for iiitellig'ence regarding 
the House of Brunswick; and even Madame do la Val Here sued 
for his interest to procure for one of her kindred advancement 
in that world from which she had herself retired to penitential 
solitude. Like otlicr luminaries in the same literary firmament, 
he was now followed by his attendant salelliles; nor was his 
orbit seldom disturbed by the too close vicinity of the bodies 
amidst which he was constrained to pass. 

Tlic theological, or rather the conventual, world was at that 
time agitated by a controversy, in which the great eulogist of the 
Benedictine Saints could not have declined to interfere with- 
out some loss of honour and some abamlonment of the cause of 
which he had become the illustrious advocate. It related to the 
authorship of the treatise ^De Imitationc Christi,’ — of all unin- 
spired writings incomparably the most popular, if the poj)uIarity 
of books may be inferred from the continuance and extent of 
their circulation. That it was written, either in tlie fourteenth, 
or at the commencement of the fifteenth, century, was a 'wcll- 
ascertained fact ; and that the author was a monk might bo 
confidently inferred from Internal evidence. But was ho 
Thomas a Keinpis, one of the regular canons of jMont St. Agnes, 
near Zwol? or was he the Benedictine Jean Gerscii ? This was 
the point at issue; and with what learning, zeal, and perse- 
verance it was debated, is W’ell know n to all the curious in such 
matters ; and may be learned by others IVom the notice prefixed 
by Thuilliers to liis edition of the postluimous w orks of Mabilloii. 
It is only so far as his pen was diverted from its Cyclopean toils 
by this protracted warfare, that w^e are concerned with it at 
present. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, a Flemish j)rlntcr 
then living at Paris (Joduciis Ihidius Ascentiiis was his Latin- 
ised name), published two editions of the l)e Imitatione, in which 
Thojnas, of the village of Kemp, in tljc dicjccse of Cologne, wais, 
for the first time, announced as the author. Francis dc Tol, or 
Toh, a Gejnnan, in two other editions, follow^cd this example; 
and was liimsclf followed by Sominatius, a Jesuit, — in reliance, 
as he said, on certain manuscripts of the w’ork in the hand- 
w'riting of Thomas a Kempis, then to be seen at Antwerp and 
Louvain. 

But in the year 161f$, Constantine Cajitano, a Benedictine 
monk, published at Home another edition, in tiie titlo-pngc of 
which Gersen was declared to be the author ; partly on the 
autliority of a manuscript at the Jesuits’ College at Arena, and 
I)artly in deferenee to the judgment of Cardinal Bellanuinc. 
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Round Cajitauo rallied all tlic champions of the Gcrcjeuian 
cause. The partisans of Thomas u Kempis found an equally 
zealous leader in the person of Iloswcid, a Jesuit. Bellarniinc, 
himself a member of the same company, was, as the Kemplsts 
maintained, induced by Rosweid to abandon the Gerscniari 
standard. The Benedictines, on tlic contrary, assert that the 
Cardinal gave in his adhesion to their adversaries only by pro- 
nouncing the words, * As you Avill,’ in order to silence the 
importunities Avith Avhich the anxious Kempists w- ere disturbing 
his dying bed. 

Whatever the fact may be regarding Bcllarminc’s latest 
opinion, the next chieftain who appears on this battle-field is 
Fi’ancis Waldegravc; who, with true English pertinacity and 
party spirit, tra\cr&ed the continent, to bring up to Cajitaiio a 
vast reinforcement of manuscrijots, pictures, and other proofs 
collected from all the Gierman, Swdss, and Italian abbeys. 
Missiles from cither side darkened the air ; when, between the 
combatants, appeared the majestic form of Richelieu himself, 
who, having employed the royal ])ress at the Louvre to print 
.oflF a new edition of tiic Do Imitatione, enjoyed the honour of 
being solicited by the disputants on either side for his authorita- 
tive suffrage ; and had the jdeasure of disappointing both, by 
maintaining to tlie last a dignified neutrality. 

On tlie death of Rosweid, the commander of the Kempists, 
his Baton passed to h'rontoau, a regular canon, avIio signalised 
his accession to the conuiitind by a Avork called ^ 'Iliomas Vindi- 
‘ catus.’ This, for the first time, drcAvr into the field the con- 
gregation of St. Maur, avIio, l)y their champion, Doni (i)ua- 
treniairc, threw dov/n the gauntlet in the form of a pam[)hlet 
entitled ^Gersen Assertus.’ It Avas taken up by the Jesuit, 
George Ilcscr,‘the author of Avhat he called ‘ llioptra Kempeu- 
‘ sis.’ That bloAV Avas parried by Quatremairc, in a publication to 
which he gave the title of ‘ Gcrscii itcrum Assertus.’ And then 
the literary combatants were both surj)riscd and alarmed to learn 
that the Brevbt of Baris considered their feud as dangerous to 
the ])eaec of that most excitable of cities ; and thatjthey could 
no longer be permitted to shed ink with impunity in the cause 
of eitlxer claimant ! 

Thus the controversy was transferred to the safe arbitreraent 
of I larlay, the archbishop of that sec ; Avho, having no other 
qualification for the task than the dignity he derived from his 
mitre, convened at his palace a solemn council of the learned, 
Avhich, under his OAvn presidency, was to investigate the preten- 
sions of Thomas and of Gersen. Of this conclave Mabillon was 
a member ; and, after much deliberation, they pronounced a sen- 
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tence wliicli af35rmcd the title of Gcrscn to the honour of having 
written tliis ever-memorable treatise. 

All ultimate appeal to public opinion lies against all atijudica- 
tions, let avIio will be the author of them : and in due season the 
Father Testelette made that appeal agjunst the decision of the 
archiepiscopal jialace, in the form of a book entitled ‘ Vindiciie 
^ Kempenses,’ which drew from Mabillon liis ^ Animad version es’^ 
on the argument of Testelette. A truce of tcii years followed ; 
after which another council was held, under the presidency of 
Du Cange ; and although they pronounced no formal sentence, 
yet the general inclination and tendency of tlicir opinions ap- 
pears to have been hostile to the claims of Gersen, — which have 
ever since been regarded by the best judges with suspicion, if 
not with disfavour. 

Agitated by this veliemcut dispute, and mourning the silence 
of her infallible head, the lioman Catholic Church were at 
length rejoiced to repose in the oracular dictum of St. Francis 
de Sales, who declared that the authorshi]) was to be ascribed 
neither to Thomas a Kempis nor to Gersen, but to Him by 
whose inspiration the Scriptures themselves had been Aviittcn ! 

It Is probably on account of the darkness of the regions 
through which they jiass, that the pens of antiquarians, philolo- 
gists, and theologians are so much used as belligerent weapons. 
Though the most peaceful of mankind, IMabillon, while waging 
Avar Avith the Kempists on one flank, was engaged in a contest 
not less arduous with the Bollandists on the other. ra])cbroch, 
one of the most learned of that learned body, had publishcel a 
book ou the art of verifying the charters and other ancicjit pub- 
lic acts deposited in the various archives of Europe. In 1681 
jMabillon answered him in a treatise ^ De lie Diploinaticii.’ After 
laying down rules for distinguishing the false instruments from 
the true, — rules derived from the form of the character, the 
colour of the ink, the nature of the penmanship, the style and 
orthography of the instrument, the dates, seals, and subscrip- 
tions, — he proceeded to show, by more than 200 examples^ how 
Ills laws iji^ght be applied as a test ; and how, by the a])plication 
of that test, the manuscripts on Avhich Papcbroch chiefly relied 
might be shoAvn to be valueless. Whatever may be thought of 
the interest of this dispute (Avhich, however, involves questions 
of the very highest practical importance), no one probably Avill 
read with indifference the answer of Papcbroch to his formidable 
antagonist : — 

^ I assure you,’ he says, ^ that the only satisfaction which I 
‘ retain in having Avritten at all on this subject is, that it has 
Induced you to Avritc so consummate a Avork. I confess that I 
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* felt some pain when I first read' it, at finding myself refuted 
^ in a manner so conclusive. But the utility and the beauty of 

* your treatise have at length got the better of my weakness ; 

* and In the joy of contemplating the truth exhibited in a light 

* so transparent, I called on my fellow student here to partake 
‘ of my own admiration. You need have no difficulty, thcre- 

* fore, in stating publicly, whenever It may fall in your way, 
^ that I entirely adopt and concur in your opinions.’ 

While Papcbrocli, thus gracefully lowering his lance, retired 
from the lists, they were entered by Father Germon, another 
Jesuit; who, armed witli two duodecimo volumes, undertook to 
subvert the new Benedictine science. IHs main assault was 
aimed at the assumption pervading Mabillon’s book, that the 
authenticity and the autliority of an ancient charter were the 
same. He suggested that forgery was a very wdde-spread art, 
and had probably flourished Avith peculiar vigour in remote and 
ignorant ages. IMabillon was content to reply that throughout 
his extensive researches, he had never found a proof of any such 
imposture. His disciples assailed the sceptical Germon by far 
more elaborate hostilities. In one form or another the dispute 
has descended to our own times. At the commencement of it, 
in the seventeenth century, in France, it yielded (jis what 
French dispute will not yield?) some choice entertainment. 
The Jesuit, llardouln, anticipating our contemporary, Strauss, 
resolved all those ancient instruments, and witli them a hirgo 
part of the remains of anti([uity, into so many monkish and 
mythicnl inventions. Thus, he declared that the odes of Horace 
were written in some liciicdictinc monastery ; and that Lalage 
herself was notliing more than a monkish poetical symbol of the 
Christian faith, ^^"llithcr sucli' theories tended Harclouin clearly 
enough perceived ; but he slicltcrcd Iilmsclf by offering up his 
thanks to God that he had been denied all human faith, in order 
(as lie said) that the total want of it might improve and 
strengthen his divine faith. Boycan’s remark on the occasion 
was still better: ^ J have no great fimey for monks,’ he said^ 
^ yet I should be glad to have known Brother Horacqgiiid Doni 

^ Virgil.’ ^ 

Father Anacreon might have been recognised by the great 
satirist in the person of the reverend Arniand •loan Ic Bouthillicr 
dc llance, who, having been ajipoiiitcd, at the age of ten, to a 
canoiiry at iS'otrc Dame, became, in less than three years after- 
wards, the author of a new edition of the Anacreontic Odes, — 
a work of undoubted merit iu its way ; though it must not be 
concealed that the young canon was happy in the possession of 
a learned tutor, as well as of powerful patrons ; for Eichclicu 
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was his godfather and kinsman, Bossuct his friend, Marie do 
Mcdicis his protector, Francis dc llarlay (afterwards arch- 
bishop of Paris) the associate of his youthful revels, and De 
Retz his instructor in intrigue and politics. Eminent alike in 
the field and at the Sorbonne, T)e Ranee would occasionally 
throw aside his hunting frock for his cassock, — saying to Harlay, 
^ Jc vais cc matin prechcr comme un angc, cc solr chasscr comnie 
* un diable.’ The pupil of the coadjutor was, of course, how- 
ever, an eyesore and an olFcncc to Mazariu ; and being banished 
by him to Verret, this venerable archdeacon and doctor in 
divinity (such were then his dignities) converted liis chateau 
there into so luxurious a retreat, that tlic cardinal himself might 
have looked with envy on the exile. 

The spirit of this extraordinary churcliinan was, liowevcr, 
destined to undergo a change, immediate, final, and comph.'te. 
De la Roque relates that having hurried to an interview with a 
lady of whom ho was enamoured, he found her stretched in her 
shroud — a disfigured corpse. Marsolller’s story is, that his life was 
saved by the rebound of a musket -ball from a pouch attached to 
his sliooting belt. It is agreed on all sides that, under the deep 
emotion excited by some such startling occurrence, he retired 
from the world, and became first the founder, and then the Abbe, 
of the monastery of La Trappe, of the Cistertian Order, where 
he remained till his death. JJuring the forty intervening years, 
he was engaged in solving the problem — what arc the ilaxlina 
of self-inflicted mortifications which, in the transit through this 
world to tlic next, it is possible to combine with the Minima of 
innocent self-gratifications ? 

While occupied in this rueful Inquiry, It ha])pcncd that Dc 
Ranee lighted on a treatise wliick jMabilloii had recently pub- 
lished under the title of ^ Traite dcs Etudes monastiques.’ To 
M. dc la Trappe, it appeared that the book was designed as an 
indirect attack on himself and his community ; and lie made his 
a])pcal to the world lie had abandoned, in a publication, entitled 
^ Reponse au Traite des Etudes monastiques.’ In reluctant 
obedience to the commands of his spiritual superiors, Mabillon 
jmblishcd • Rettexions sur la Reponse dc INI. TAbbe dc la 
^ Trappe,’ which drew from Dc Ranee another volume, entitled 
‘ Eclaircissements sur la Reponse,’ &c., and there the controversy 
ended. 

When one of two disputants plants his foot on the terra firina 
of Intelligible utility, and the other is upborne by the shifting, 
dark and shapeless clouds of mysticism, it is impossible for any 
witness of the conflict to trace disthictly either the jiz-ogrcss of 
it or the result. It may, however, be in general reported of 
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this debate that, according to the Benedictine arguments, he 
best employs the leisure of a religious state, who most success- 
fully devotes it to the diffusion among mankind of divine and 
human knowledge : while, according to the Trappist, such labours 
are at best but the fulfilment of the written, positive, and cate- 
gorical commands of Scripture or of the Church, — an obedience of 
incomparably less excellency than that which is due from those 
communities, or from those individuals, who are called to the 
state of sinless perfection ; for to them it is given, not merely or 
chiefly to conform to absolute rules of duty, but to listen to 
those inarticulate suggestions which, from the sanctuary of the 
Divine presence, descend into the sanctuary of the human heart, 
and to dwell amidst those elevations of soul to which such 
heaven-bom impulses arc designed to conduct them. 

They who thus contended could never come within the .reach 
of each other’s weapons. But Mabillon and Do Ranee could 
never get l>eyond the reach of each other’s love. After the 
close of the debate they met at La Trappe; and separated — not 
without much unreserved and affectionate intercourse, — each in 
possession of his own opinion, and of his antagonist’s cstcoin. 
The sentences of Innocent XII. and Clement XI., awarded the 
victory to the author of ^ Les Etudes monastiques ;’ and without 
the gift of infalHbility, the same result might with safety have 
been predicted, from the different tempers in Avhich the contro- 
versialists had encountered each other. Mabillon descended to 
the contest in the panoply of a humble, truth loving spirit. -De 
Ranee (if we may rely on those who know him well) was not 
emancipated, even in his retreat, from that enervating thirst for 
human sympathy Avhicli had distinguished him in the world. 
Ilis disputatious and his self-tormentings, are both supposed to 
have been deeply tinged by his constitutional vanity; and it 
was believed that he would have been far less assiduous in dig- 
ging his grave and macerating his flesh, if the pilgrimage to La 
Trappe had not l)ec()mc a rage at Paris ; and if the salons there 
had not been so curious for descriptions of that living sepulchre, 
that the vciy votaries of pleasure were sometimes irretrievably 
drawn, by a kind of suicidal fascination, within thos® gates im- 
pervious to all sublunary delights, and scarcely visited by the 
light of day. 

From the depths of his humility ^labillon gathered courage. 
In his days the altars of the Church were every where hallowed 
W the relics of saints and martyrs ; of which the catacombs at 
Rome afforded an inexhaustible supply. To watch over this 
precious deposit, and to discriminate the spurious article from 
the true, was the peculiar office of a congregation selected for 
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that purpose from the sacred college. But though the skill and 
the integrity of cardinals were remote from aU suspicion, who 
could answer for the good faith of their subordinate agents, and 
what was the security that the Dulia appropriate to the bones 
of the blessed, might not be actually rendered to the skeletons 
of the ungodly ? 

AVhen teaching the art of discriminating between the osseous 
remains of different mammalia, Cuvier never displayed a more 
edifying seriousness, than was exhibited by Mabillon in laying 
down the laws which determine whether any given bone be- 
longed of yore to a sinner or a saint. The miracle-working 
criterion, though apparently the best of all, being rejected silently, 
and not without very good reasons, Eusebius Romanus (such was 
his incognito on this occasion) addressed to Theophilus Callus a 
letter ^ Do Cultu ignotoriiin Sanctorum,’ in which he discussed 
the sufficiency of three other tests. First, he inquired, are we 
sure of the sanctity of a bone extracted from a sepulchre on which 
an anagram of the name of Christ is sculptured in tlie midst of 
palms and laurels? The answer is discouraging; because it is a 
well ascertained fact, that the body of one Flavia Jovina W'as 
found ill this precise predicament, and yet slic was a simple 
neophyte. Then, secondly, arc 'wc safe if a vase stained with 
blood be tdso found in the tomb ? Nothing more secure — if only 
we could be quite certain that the stain was sanguineous, and 
was not produced by the perfumes which the ancients were ac- 
customed to heap up in sucli vessels. But thirdly, what if the 
word ^ Martyr ’ lie engraven on tlic stone ? In that case, all 
doubt would be at an end, were it not for a sophistical doctrine of 
equivalents wlilch the relic dealers have propagated. Thus, for 
example, at the abbey of !St. aJartiii, at Pontoise, tlie devout had 
long been honouring the corpse of one IJrsiniis, in the quiet belief 
that the words of his sepulchral inscription were equivalent to a 
declaration of martyrdom, wliercas, on inrjuiry, it turned out 
that they were really as follows: ‘ Here lies Ursiniis, who died 
^ on the 1st of June, after living with his wife Lcoutia 20 years 
^ and 6 months, and in the world 49 years, 4 months, and 3 
^ days.’ Xluis his only recorded martyrdom vv^as the endurance 
of Lcontia’s conjugal society for twenty years and upwards. 

Abandoning then all these guides, whither arc we to look for 
assurance as to the title of a relic to the veneration of the 
faithful ? To this grave inquiry, the learned Benedictine gravely 
answers as follows: Be sure that the alleged saint has been 
authentically proved to have been a saint. Be sure that his 
sanctity was established, not merely by baptism, but by sonic 
illustrious deeds, attested either by tradition or by certain iiroofs. 
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Above ^ all, be sure that the apostolic see has ordained that 
homage be rendered to his remains. Admirable canons, doubt- 
less. Yet, to an unenlightened Protestant, it would seem that 
they aftbrd no solution of the i)roblcm — Did this jawbone before 
whicli we are kneeling, sustain, while yet in life and action, the 
teeth of a martyr, or the teeth of one of those by whom martyrs 
were slain, or the teeth of any one else ? 

To assert that any such question w'as debateuble at all before 
the tribunal of human reason, was, however, an overt act of 
liberalism ; which jMabillon was of course required to expiate. 
Long and anxious w^crc the debates in the congregation of the 
Index, whether the book should 'not be condemned, and the 
temerity of the author rebuked ; nor would -that censure have 
been averted, but for the interference of the Pope in person ; 
Avho made himself sponsor for the willingness of Eusebyis to 
explain in a new edition wliatevcr might be thought objectionable 
in the first. The pledge was redeemed accordingly; and then 
the letter ‘ De Cultu sanctorum Ignotorum’ was not only ac- 
quitted of I’cproach by that sacred College, but even honoured 
with their emphatic approbation. 

Mabillon gave a yet more decisive proof that he 'was not 
blinded to trutli by any extravagant scepticism. In his days, 
as in our own, there was living a M. Thiers, a man of singular 
talents, and of no less remarkable courage ; who had accused the 
Benedictine fathers of Vendbme of an egregious im])osture, in 
exhibiting at their convent one of tliose tears whicli fell from. the 
eyes of Jesus when he wxpt at the grave of Lazarus. An angel 
(such was the legend) had treasured it up, and given it to Mary, 
the sister of the deceased. It passed some centuries afterwards 
to the treasury of relics at Constantinople ; and was bestowed by 
some Greek emperor upon some German mercenaries in reward 
for some services to his crown. They placed it in the abbey of 
Frisingen, whence it was conveyed by the emperor Henry IIL, 
who transferred it to his mother-in-law, Agnes of Anjou, the 
foundress of the monastery of Venduine, where she deposited it. 
Mabillon threw the shield of his boundless learning round this 
tradition ; maintaining that the genuineness of the relic might at 
least be reasonably presumed from the admitted facts of the 
case ; tliat it had a prescriptive claim to the honours it received; 
and that his brethren ought to be left in peaceable enjoyment of 
the advantages they derived from the exhibition in their church 
at Vendomc of the Holy Tear of Bethany. 

Passing from fables too puerile for the nursery, to inquiries 
which have hitherto perplexed the senate, Mabillon undertook 
to explain the right principles of Prison Discipline, in a work 
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entitled ^ Reflexions siir les Prisons des Ordres Religicux.’ He 
insisted, that, by a judicious alternation and mii'fure of solitude, 
labour, silence, and devotion, it was practicable to render the 
gaol a school for the improvement of its unhappy, inmates, in 
social arts and in moral character. After discussing to what 
extent solitary confinement would be consistent with the mental 
and bodily health of the sufferers, and how far the rigour of 
punishment ought to be mitigated by exercise and active em- 
ployments, he concludes as follows : — 

‘ To return to the prison of St. Jean Climaqiic. A similar 
^ place might be established for the reception of penitents. 

^ There should be in such a place several cells like those of the 
‘ Chartreux, with ^ workshop, in which the prisoners might be 
‘ employed at some useful work. To each cell also might be 
^ attadicd a little garden, to be thrown open to the prisoner at 

* certain hours, for the benefit of labour, and exercise in the 
^ open air. They should attend public worship, at first in a 
‘ separate lodge or compartment, and afterwards in the choir 
^ with the congregation at large, so soon as they should have 
^ I^assed the earlier stages of penal discipline, and given proofs 
‘ of penitence. Their diet should be coarse and poor, and their 
‘ fasts frequent. They should receive frequent exhortation, and 
^ the master of the gaol, either in person or by deputy, should 

* from time to time sec them in private, at once to console and 
^ to strengthen them. Strangers should not be permitted to 
^ enter the place, from which all external society should be 
^ strictly excluded. Once establish this, anti so far from such 
‘ a retirement appearing horrible and insiqiportablc, I am con- 
‘ vinced that the greater number of the prisoners would scarcely 

« regret their confinement, even If it were for life. I am aware* 
^ that all this will be considered as a vision of some new At- 
^ lantis ; but let the world say or think what it may, it would 
^ be easy to render prisons more tolerable and more useful, if 
^ men were but disposed to make the attempt.’ 

So wrote a Ilcnedictinc monk in the age and kingdom of 
Louis XIV. The honour which one of his biographers, M. do 
Alalan, challenges for liira, of being the very earliest of those 
who have addressed themselves to this difficult subject in the 
spirit of jdiilanthropy and wisdom, is strictly his due. To the 
enlightened reformer of prisons may be cheerfully forgiven his 
sacred osteology, and even his defence of the Holy Tear of A'^cn- 
domc. Though In bondage to the prejudices of his own age, ho 
was able to break through the bonds which have shackled so 
many powerful minds, in later and more enlightened times. 

In the midst of these and similar employments, Mabillon had 
VOL. LXXXIX. XO. CLXXIX. 
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reached his sixty-second year, but the great project of his life 
was still unfinished and uiiattempted. In the belief that the 
end of his days was drawing near, he desired to consecrate them 
to a devout prci)aration for death. But being roused to the task 
by the instances of Renaudot and Baluze, and his affectionate 
pupil Rulnart, he engaged, with all the ardour of youtli, in col- 
lecting materials for his loiig-incditated history of the Benedic- 
tine Order. In studying and methodising the vast collections 
at his disposal, the aged scholar displayed, though without a 
shade of scepticism, an acuteness Avlilcli the subtlest sceptic 
might have envied, and, without a tinge of philosophy, a lumi- 
nousnees of mind worthy of the most illustrious philosopher. 

At that period the more ardent sons of the Church regarded 
her as no less infallible when she asserted historical facts, than 
when she proclaimed dogmatic truths. On the other hai^idj the 
Centuriators of IMagdeburgh, Du Pin, Richard Simon, and even 
tlic great Arnauld, had presumed to Interrogate ecclesiastical 
traditions, and to controvert the authority of j)opes and synods, 
fathers and saints, whenever it touched on topics beyond the 
articles of the Christian faith. This audacious freedom was re- 
buked by the contemptuous and withering eloquence of Bossuct ; 
and Mabillon presented himself as the great living model of an 
historian, employing the most ])rofouiul and varied knowledge, 
under the severe restraints of this intellectual docility. By (lay 
and by night he laboured, during the last fourteen years of liis 
life, on the annals of his Order ; without so much as a solitary 
departure from the implicit submission which he yielded to the 
Church, as to all matters of fact attested either by licr own 
authoritative voice, or by the decision of her accredited doctors. 

• The result W'as, that, instead x)f a history of what had actually 
occurred, he produced a chronicle, from which it may be learnt 
what arc the occurrences, the belief of which the Church has 
sanctioned, or has silently left to the investigation of her 
obedient annalists. 

It is, however, a book Avliich in’csistible evidence establishes, 
and which without such evidence could not be believed, to be 
the work of a single man between his sixty-second and seventy- 
sixth years. It comprises a biography of the Benedictine saints 
in a form more compendious than that of his Acta Saiictoriiiii. 
It contains an account of every other illustrious member of the 
Order. It includes a careful review of every book written by 
any eminent Benedictine author. All the grants and charters 
under which the property and privileges of their monasteries 
were held, ^'e recapitulated and abridged in it. Finally, it 
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embraces a description of all tliclr sepulchral and other ancient 
monuments. 

Five folio volumes of this vast compilation Avere finished^ 
and the last was about to appear, when the life and labours of 
Mabillon were brought to a painful and a sudden, though not 
an immature termination. Eiuinart meditated, though in vain, 
the completion of the work. He lifted (perhaps unwisely) 
the veil which would otherwise have concealed the last fearful 
agonies of its great author. He has, hoAvcver, shown, wdth the 
most artless and genuine pathos, how the tortures of the body 
Avere soothed and dignified by the faith, the hope, and the 
serenity of soul of the sufferer. With no domestic tics and no 
Avorldly ambition to bind him to earth, and Avith no anxious 
forebodings to overcast the prospect before him, he entertained 
the last enemy as a messenger of good tidings, and a herald 
of approaching joy and fi-eedom ; and then breathed out his spirit 
in an unhesitating affiance on Him, Avhom, beneath the sliade of 
many superstitions and the burthen of many errors, he had loved 
and trusted, and obeyed from childhood to the grave. 

IMabillon Avas a [)crfect model of monastic perfection; and 
however much Inferior the produce of the conservatory may be 
to those hardier plants Avhich germinate amidst the frosts and the 
scorchings of the unsheltered day, yet they have a value and a 
delicacy peculiarly their own. He had quitted the Avovld with- 
out a sigh, and probably never breathed a sigh to return to it. 
If compelled to revisit and to tread the higliAvays of mankind, 
he Avould ha\c resembled the lifelong ])risoncr of an aviary, 
driven out to the bleak uplands for shelter. Meekly bowing 
liis head to ^ Holy Obedience,’ he yielded liimself Avithout re- 
luctance, to be moulded into whatever form the ‘ Cxenius of the 
‘ place’ might prescribe. Xor Avas this a painful sacrifice. The 
graces of the cloister, — docility, dcA^otion, and self-discipline, 
— Avere his by an antenatal predestination. Mabillon lived and 
died in an uninterrupted subjection to positive laws and forms 
of man’s devising. Even in his interior life, rule and habit 
exercised an inllexlblc dominion over him. He Avorshipped 
indeed with fervent piety ; but Avith such a mechanical exactness 
of ceremonial, time, and place, as might seem, to a careless self- 
observer, fatal to the life of spiritual exercises. To his daily 
routine of divine offices were added other forms of private 
worship, scarcely less immutable ; of which some were appro- 
priate to his entrance on any literary work, — some to the 
arrival of the first proof sheet from the press, — and some to the 
commencement of the studies of each succeeding ^y. 

To this constitutional and acquired acquiescence in the will 
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of his siiperioi’s and the miles of his convene, was added the most 
profound lowliness of spirit. ^ Permit me, Sire,’ said Le Tellier, 
the archbishop of Rheims, to Louis XIV., ^ to present to your 
^ Majesty Doin Mabillon, the most learned man in your Majesty’s 
^ dominions.’ * Sire/ rejoined Bossuet, who stood by, ‘ the 
^ arcli bishop might also have said the most humble man in 
‘ France.’ * It is supposed thjit tlie plumage of tlic eagle of 
Meaux was not a little ruffled by the superlative adjective which 
derogated from his own claims to the first place among men of 
learning. But the apjdanscs both of the archbishop and of the 
bishop, in whatever tennper given, were j)eidectly jmit. The 
proofs of Mabillon’s learning are, at this moment, among the 
noblest monuments of the age of Louis XIV. Tlie proofs 
which his eulogists adduce of his humility have not been very 
judiciously selected. 

A humble man is one who, thinking of himself neither more 
highly nor more lowly than he ought to think, passes a true judg- 
ment on his own character. But the great Benedictine neither 
entertained nor suggested a truth, when among titled men, and 
learned men, and superficial pretenders to knowledge ; he bore 
hImsQlf as if he had been undeserving of their notice, and un- 
worthy to communicate with them on equal terms. Hicrc is 
no genuine self-abasement apart from a lofty conception of our 
own destiny, powers, and responsibilities ; and one of the most 
excellent of human virtues is hut poorly expressed by an abjcict 
csiiTiage. Torpid passions, a languid temperament, and a feeble 
nature, may easily produce that false imitation of humility; 
'which, however, in its genuine state, will ever impart elevation 
to the soul and dignity to the demeanour. This part of Ma« 
billoii’s portrait has been ill drawn; because the artists drew 
rather from a false image in their own minds, than from the 
great original. 

In the conventual merit of bodily sclf-disclplmc, so far as 
it could be reconciled with his studious habits, Mabillon was 
emulous of the Trappists. His food, sleep, clothing, warmth, 
social intcrcoiu’sc, and other personal gratifications, were mea- 
sured by the indispensable exigencies of nature; and his admirers 
describe his austere mortifications of the flesh with the fond 
delight of a Hindoo recounting his sacred legends of the spon- 
taneous endurance of more than human sufferings, * Holy 
* Obedience’ dictated to her favourite child abasements and self- 
denials, which it is difficult to reconcile with decorum or with 
sincerity. If she had been wise, she would have summoned him 
to the nobleifDfficc of asserting that intellectual rank, and those 
claims to the reverence of mankind, which, like all the other 
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good gifts of Providence, are designed for 'noble, uses by the 
wise and gracious Author of theirf aU. , » 

Although the virtues of the convent, even in the person of 
Mabillon, excite but a reluctant admiration^ and a stilt colder 
sympathy, yet his simple tastes, liis-devout spirit, and his affec- 
tionate nature, would, under a more ^nial discipline, have 
rendered his character as lovely, as his diligence, his critical 
sagacity, and the extent of his knowledge, were wonderful. For, 
soaring, in these respects, immeasurably above vulgar ascetics, he 
obeyed to the letter tlic command of his great patriarch lienc- 
dict, and devoted every moment of his life to some useful and 
energetic occupation. 

In these pursuits !Mabillon 'was not merely an indefatigable 
student, but a laborious traveller. Ju his time the treasures of 
which he was insatiably covetous, w^erc not accumulated in the 
Royal Ijibrary of Paris, but disi)ersed in the conventual, epis- 
copal, and other public archives of F ranee, Belgium, Germany, 
and Italy. The journeys necessary for examining them had all 
the terrors of an exploration of the Nile, to one whom (all 
Freiichinan as he was) not even the enchanted gardens and 
terraces of Versailles had, during a period of twenty years, been 
able to seduce, for a single morning, from his seclusion at St. 
Germain des Pr(is. But wliat antiquarian worthy of the name 
would be arrested by the Loire, the Meuse, the Rhine, or the 
Alps, when beyond these distant barriers a whole harem of 
virgin manuscripts wooed his embrace, glowing, like so many 
hourles, with immortal youth, and rich in charms which increased 
with each revolving century ? Sometimes alone, but more com- 
monly attended by a Benedictine brother, he accomplished 
several Cajntnlarf/ or Diplomatic tours through Flanders, Bur- 
gundy, Switzerland, the south of Germany, and the w^hole of the 
Italian peninsula. The earlier of those expeditions were made 
on foot, at tlic cost of his Order; the later with the equipages 
becoming an agent of the Grand Moiiarque, employed by Col- 
bert to collect or to transcribe manuscripts for his royal master. 
^Jlic results of these expeditions were various learned itineraries 
(such as his ^Itcr Burgundicum’ and his ‘ Museum Italicum’), 
and a prodigious accession to the w^calth of the royal library. His 
services were rewarded by liouis with a seat in the Academy of 
Belles Lettres and Inscriptions. But the whole republic of 
letters united to confer on the learned traveller honours far ex- 
ceeding any at the disposal of the greatest of the kings of the 
earth. 

His journeys, especially his Italian journey, resembled royal 
progresses rather than the unostentatious movements of a humble 
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monk. Monasteries contended for the honour of entertaining 
him as their guest. Fetes celebrated his arrival in the greater 
cities of Italy. His society and correspondence were courted 
by the learned, the great, and the fair.' The Pope, the Grand 
Duke of TuseJany, the Cardinals, and Queen Christina, vied in 
rendering -courtesies fo their illustrious visitor. At the Cata- 
combs, at Loretto, at Clairvaux, and, above all, at Monte Casino, 
the devout assembled to witness and to partake of his devotions. 
All libraries flew open at his approach ; nor did the revolutionary 
sgamns of France traverse the same regions, or examine the same 
repositories, with an autliority comparable to that of the poor 
Benedictine, as he moved from one Italian state to another, — 
powerless except in the lustre of his reputation, the singleness 
of heai't with which he pursued his object, and the love with 
which he was regarded by all his associates. 

In M. Valery’s three volumes will be found an ample and 
curious diary of Mabillon’s Italian expedition. He commenced 
it on the 1st of April, 1685, having selected as his companion 
Dom Michel Germain, another member of the congregation of 
St. Maur. Germain had himself written some essays on monastic 
history ; but his chief title to literary honours was derived from 
his having ministered to the production of the ^ Acta Sanctorum 
‘ Ordinis Sancti Bcnedicti,’ and of tlic treatise ^ l)c Kc Diplo- 
^ matica.’ 

The travellers had engaged to maintain a correspondence 
with four of their monastic associates. One of these was the 
faithful and affectionate Kuinart, of wliom wc already know 
something. Placide Porcheron, the next, seems to have been a 
member of the Dryasdust family, so .ccl(3brated by Walter 
Scott and Thomas Carlyle ; his two great performances being a 
commentary on an obscure geographical book of the 7th century, 
and notes on a treatise on Education written by Basil the Mace- 
donian, who, two hundred years later, had been Emj)eror of the 
Greeks. Claude Bretagne, the third of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence at Paris, was the author of some devotional works, 
but was more eminent as the intimate friend of Nicole, and as a 
companion of infinite grace and wit, and of the most captivating 
discourse. The last, Charles Bulteau, was not a monk, but 
^ Doyen dcs Secretaires du lioi,’ and was famous for having, in 
that capacity, vindicated, with great learning, the supremacy 
of the King of France over the sovereigns of the Spanish 
monarchies. 

When devout men, profound scholars, or still more profound 
antiquaries, engage in a prolonged epistolary intercourse, the 
reader is r.ot witliout preconceptions of the mental aliment 
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awaiting him. He has probably gone through some volumes in 
which Protestant divines interchange their religious experiences. 
The style in which Salmasius, Budaeus, and Scaliger entertained 
their friends is not wholly unknown to him; and how the Spel- 
mans of old, and the Whitakers of recent times, wrote their 
letters, may be learnt at the expense of a transient fatigue. But 
let no one address himself to M. Valery’s volumes, with the hope, 
or the fear of being involved in any topics more sacred, more^ 
crabbed, or more antiquated tlum befits an easy chair, a winter’s 
evening, and a fireside. Reading more pleasant, or of easier 
digestion, is hardly to be met with in the Parisian epistles of 
Grimm, Diderot, or La Harpe. 

Our pilgrims first take up the pen at Venice. They had 
riuasacked the Ambrosian Library, examined the Temple of 
Venus at Brescia, admired the amphitheatre at Verona, and 
visited the monastery of their order at Vicenza ; though, observes 
Germain, ^Ni la ni aillcurs, nos moiiies iie nous out pas fait 
^ gouter de leur vin.’ Some gentlemen of the city having con- 
ducted them over it, ^ On ne saurait,’ adds he, ^ fairo attention 
‘ sur Ic merite ct les manicrcs hoiinetes dc c(!fe messieurs, saus 
^ reflechir sur nos moincs et admirer lour insen^ibilite, Aussi 
‘ n’etudient ils pas ; ils disent matins avant souper ; ils mangent 
‘ gras ; portent du .lingo, pour ne rien dire du peculiuniy et de leur 
‘ sortie seuls.’ In short, there is already peeping out, from 
behind our good Germain’s cowl, one of those Parisian counte- 
nances on tlic quick movable lines of which flashes of subacid 
merriment arc continually playing. 

On reaching Florence, the migratory antiquarians form a new 
acquaintance, alike singular and useful, in the person of Maglia- 
bechi, the librarian of the Grand Duke. Another man at once 
so book-learned, so dirty, and so ill-favoured, could not have 
been found in the whole of Christendom. The Mcdicoean Library 
^vas his study, his refectory, and his dormitory ; though, except 
in the depth of winter, he saved the time of dressing and un- 
dressing, by sleeping in his clothes and on his chair; his bed 
solving the wdiilc as an auxiliary book-stand. Fruit and salads 
were his fare ; and when sometimes an anchovy was served up 
Avith tlicm, the Avorthy librarian, in an absent mood, would not 
UTifrcquently mistake, and use it for sealing-wax. I’artly from 
Avaiit of time, and partly from the consciousness that an accurate 
likeness of him Avould be a caricature on humanity at large, he 
Avould never allow his portrait to be taken ; though what tlie 
pencil was not permitted to do, the ])cns of his acquaintance Jiavc 
so attempted, that he would have judged better in allowing the 
painter to do his Wei’s!. Michel Germain describes him, as 
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‘ Varillas multiplied by three.’ Now Menage tells us that hap- 
pening once to say that every man was hit off by some passage 
or other in jMartial, and having been challenged to prove it 
with respect to Varillas, he immediately quoted ‘ Diinidiasque 

* nates Gallica palla tegit.’ Short indeed, then, must have been 
the skirts of Magliabechi, according to Germain’s arithmetic. 

His bibliographical appetite and digestion formed, however, a 
psychological phenomenon absolutely prodigious. Mabillon 
called him ‘ Museum inambulans, ct viva qua^darn bibliotheca.’ 
Father Finardi, with greater felicity, said of him, ^Is unus 
‘ bibliotheca mngna,’ that being the anagram of his Latinized 
name Antonius Magliabcchius. 

Having established a correspondence with this most learned 
savage, the Benedictines proceeded to Home, where they wqj-c 
welcomed by Claude Estiennot, the procurator of their Order at 
the Papal court. He also devoted his pen to their entertainments 
Light labour for such a pen ! Within eleven years he had col- 
lected and transcribed forty-five bulky folios, at the various 
libraries of his society in the several dioceses of France, adding 
to them, says Dbm Lc Cerf, ‘ reflexions tres sensecs ct judici- 

* euses ; ’ a prajse which probably no other mortal was ever able 
to gainsay or to affirm. 

Germain found Home agitated with the affair of the Qulctists. 
Ills account of the dispute is rather facetious than theological. 
•J ust then a Spaniard had been sent to the gallies, and a priest 
to the gallows; the first for talking, the second for writing 
scandals, wdiilc the great Quictlst Molinos was in the custody of 
the Inquisition. Marforio, says Germain, is asked by Pasquin 
why arc you leaving Home, and answers ^ Chi parla e inandato 
‘ in galera ; chi scrivc e impiccato ; chi sta quieto va al sant’ 
^ officio.’ Marforio had good cause for his hurry ; for the scandal 
W’hich (as Germain pleasantly lias it) ^ broke the priest’s neck ’ 
was merely his having said that ^ the mare had knocked the 

* snail out of its shell ; ’ in allusion to the fact of the pojic’s having 
been forced out of his darling seclusion and repose, to be present 
at a certain festival, at which a mare or palfrey was also an 
indispensable attendant. * The rogues continue to repeat the 
‘jest notwithstanding,’ observes the reverend looker on. 

He gathered other pleasant stories, at the expense of his Ijoli- 
ness, and these heretical aspirants after a devotional repose of 
the soul. Some of them arc not quite manageable in our more 
fastidious times, without the aid of a thicker veil than he chose 
to employ. For example, he tells of a Quictlst bishop who, to 
escape an imaginary pursuit of the police, scaled the roof of his 
mansion in his night-dress, and so, running along the tops of the 
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adjacent houses, unluckily made his descent through one of them 
into which lie could not have entered, even in full canonicals and 
in broad day, without a grievous damage to his reputation. Then 
follows a tine buflfo catastrophe, and wlicn (says Germain) ^ tlic 
‘ whole reaches the ears of Nostro Signore, the holy man has a 
^ good laugh and orders the bishop to quit Home without delay.’ 
Yet G errnain himself breaks out into hot resentment against ‘ the 
* wretched and abandoned Molinos,’ and proposes to Magliabechi 
(in seeming seriousness) to arrest the progress of the evil, by 
publishing a manuscript discovered in their Italian tour, from 
which it would appear that the bones of a wicked Bohemian lady, 
of the name of (iuillemliie, who, three centuries ago, propagated 
nearly tlic same enormities, were at length taken, with public 
c^cccration, out of her grave, and scattered to the winds. 

Molinos, liowevcr, was strong in the protection of Christina, 
who then dwelt at Rome. Her abandonment of tlie faith of 
her illustrious father, was accepted there, not only jis a cover for 
a multitude of sins, but as an apology for the assumption of an 
independent authority beneath the very shadow of the Vatican. 
Mabillon, accompanied by Germain, presented to her his book 
^ De Liturgia Gallicana,’ in which, to her exceeding discontent, 
she found herself described as ‘ Serenissima.’ ‘My name,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘ is Christina. That is eulogy enough. Never again call 
- me, and admonish your Parisians never to call me, Serenissima.’ 
Germain left her with the fullest conviction that the epithet 
was altogether out of place; but ‘after all,’ lie says, ‘she gave 
‘ us free access to her library, — the best thing she could do for 
‘ us.’ So great were her privileges, or such the weakness of 
the lazy Innocent XL, that, as we learn from these letters, an 
offender on his way to prison, having laid hold on the bars of 
one of her windows as a sanctuary, was violently rescued by 
her servants, whereupon they were tried and sentenced to be 
hanged. Christina wrote to the judge to inform liim, that if her 
servants died any other than a natural death, they should not 
die alone. The judge complained to the pope ; but his holiness 
laughed at the affair, and terminated it by sending her Majesty 
a peace-offering, which she contemptuously handed over to the 
complainant. 

Germain looked upon the religious observances of Rome with 
the eye of a French cncyclopediste. He declares that the 
Romans burn before the Madonna and in their Churches, more 
oil than tlic Parisians both burn and swallow. ‘ Long live St. 

‘ Anthony ! ’ he exclaims, as he describes the horses, asses, and 
mules, all going, on the saint’s festival, to be sprinkled witli Iioly 
Avater and to receive the benediction of a reverend fatlicr. ‘ All 
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‘ would go to ruin, say the Romans, if this act of piety were 
‘ omitted. So nobody escapes -paying toll on this occasion, not 
^ Nostro Signore himself.’ Then follows an account of a pro- 
cession to St. Peter’s on the reception of certain new converts, 
which is compressed into a single paragraph purposely long, 
intricate, and obscure ; ^ a sentence,’ says Germain, ‘ which I 
^ have drawn out to this length to imitate the ceremony itself.’ 
Soon after we meet him at the cemetery of Pontianiis, ^ where,’ 
he observes, with all the mock gravity of Bayle, * there lie 50,263 
^ martyrs, without counting the women and children. Each of 
^ us was allowed to carry off one of these holy bodies. That 
‘ which fell to my share had been too big for tlie hole in which 

* it was found. I had infinite trouble in disinterring it, for it 
‘ was quite wet, and the holy bones were all squeezed and 
^ jammed together, I am still knocked up with the labour.’ 

The pope himself fares no better than the ceremonies and 
relics of his church. ^ If I should attempt,’ he says, ^ to give 
^ you an exact account of the health of his holiness, I must 
^ begin with Ovid, ‘‘In nova fert animus mutatas diccre formas.” 

‘ At ten he is sick, at fifteen well again, at eighteen eating as 
‘ much as four men, at twenty-four dropsical. They say he 
‘ has vowed never to leave his room. If so, M, Struse declares 
^ that he can never get a dispensation, not even from himself, as 

* his confinement will be, de jure divino. The unpleasant part 
‘ of the affair is, that they say he has given up all thoughts of 
‘ creating new cardinals, forgetting in liis restored health the 
‘ scruples he felt when sick; like other great sinners.’ 

Indolent and hypochondriacal as he was. Innocent XI. had 
signalised himself, not only by the virtues which JJurnet ascribes 
to him in his travels, but by two remarkable edicts. One of 
them, which could not be decorously quoted, regulated the 
appearance on the stage of certain classes of singers ; the other, 
(under the penalties of six days’ excommunication, and of inca- 
pacity for absolution, even in the article of death, save from the 
pope himself,) commanded all ladies to wear up to their chins, and 
down to their wrists, draperies not transparent. ‘ The Queen 
‘ of Spain,’ says our facetious Benedictine, ‘ immediately had a 
‘ new dress made, and sent it to her nuncio at Rome, to ascertain 
^ whether it tallied exactly with the ordinance, for * he con- 
tinues (the inference is not very clear), ‘ one must allow that 
‘ Spanish ladies have not as much delicacy as our own.’ 

He has another story for the exhilaration of St. Germain dcs 
Pres, at the expense of both pope and cardinals. A party of 
the sacred college were astounded, after dinner, by the ap- 
pearance of an austere capuchin, who, as an unexpected addition 
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to their dessert, rebuked their indolence and luxury, and their 
talkativeness even during High Mass. Then, passing onwards 
to an inner chamber, the preacher addressed his holiness himself, 
on the sin of an inordinate solicitude about health— no inappro- 
priate theme ; for he was lying in the centre of four fires, and 
beneath the load of seven coverlets, having recently sustained 
a surgical operation ; on which Germain remarks, that if it had 
taken place in summer, ‘ it would have been all-up with the 
^ holy man.’ 

The Jesuits of course take their turn. At the table of the 
Cardinal Estrees, Mabillon and Germain meet the Father 
Couplet, who had passed thirty years in China. ^ I do not 

* know,’ says Germain, ^ whether he was mandarin and mathe- 
^ matical apostle at the same time ; but he told ns that one of 
^ his brethren was so eminent an astrologer as to have been 
^ created a mandarin of the third class. He said that another 

* of tliem was raising himself by contcmiJation to the third 
^ heaven, before actually going there. I have my doubts about 
^ his success. However, Father Couplet told us that he had a 
^ very numerous ChretientL My Chretiente^'* he frequently 
‘ said, consists of more than 30,000 souls.” Do yon believe 
^ his story, that there are forty millions of inhabitants in Pekin, 
^ and from two to three hundred millions in China at large? 
^ I do not.’ 

This keen observer is not silent on the cold reception at 
Kome of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The claims of 
Louis XIV. on belialf of the Gallican Churcli had abated much 
of the enthusiasm with which the measure would otherwise 
have been hailed. ^ Well,’ observes Germain (one can sec the 
rising of his shoulders as he writes), ^ a hundred years ago they 
‘ took a very different tone about the Huguenots. They not 
^ only offered public thanksgiving on their massacre by Charles 
^ IX., but hung the walls of tlie royal hall in the Vatican with 
^ pictures of the murder of Coligny and of the butcheries of St. 
^ Bartholomew. They still form its chief ornaments.’ 

Even when accompanying Mabillon on a pilgrimage to the 
cradle of their Order at Monte Casino, Germain looks about 
him with the same esprit fort. * At the foot of the mountain,’ 
he says, * we found an inn, where we learned to fast, as wc got 
^ nothing but some cabbages which I could not eat, some nuts, 

^ and one apple for our supper. Then we paid thirty francs 
^ for a wretched bed, which we divided between us, in the 
^ midst of bugs and fleas.’ On the next day they luckily fell 
in with the vicar-general of the Barnabites, a Frenchman, from 
whom (he says) ‘ we got some cheese and preserves, and, finally. 
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* a glass of Lachiyma ; as he told us, to strengthen the stomach. 

* Beaching at length the mansion of the abbe of Monte Casino, 

* he made a fete for us, and bore witness to our excellent 

* appetites.’ 

Mabillon’s devotion at the tomb of his patriarch is described 
as deep, fervent, and protracted. Germain sends to their friend 
Porcheron a picturesque account of the dress and aspect of the 
monks, an enthusiastic description of the library, a very pretty 
sketch of the adjacent country, with a graphic representation of 
the church and the ceremonial observed in it ; and promises his 
correspondent ^ to say a mass for him at the foot of Benedict’s 
^ tomb.’ With the exception of that assurance (whether grave 
or gay it is not easy to determine), tlic whole letter might have 
been written by Miss Martlneau, and would have done no dis- 
credit even to her powers of converting her readers into her 
fellow travellers. 

Such of the letters comprised in this collection as are written 
by Mabillon himself, relate exclusively to the duties of his 
mission ; and arc grave and simple, though perhaps too elabor- 
ately courteous. Iii the last volume are some contributions 
from Quesnel, whose singular fate it is to have been censured 
b}’* the Pope, Clement XI., and eulogised by De llance the Tra[)- 
pist, by La Chaise the Jesuit, by Voltaire the Wit, and l>y 
Cousin the Philosopher. The pleasantries of Michel Germain 
and the freedoms of Esticniiot are far from being the best 
things in M. Valery’s book. We have selected them rather 
as being the most apposite to our immediate purpose. 

In this correspondence three of the most eminent of the 
congregation of St. Maur transmit from Italy sucli intelligence 
and remarks as appear to tlicm best adapted to interest other 
three of the most eminent of their brotherhood at Paris. If the 
table-talk of the refectory at St. Germain des Pres was of the 
same general character, the monks there had no better title to 
the praise of an ascetic social intercourse, than the students or 
the barristers in the halls of Christ Church, or of Lincoln’s Inn. 
It would be difficult to suppose an appetite for gossip more keen, 
or more luxuriously gratified. 

I'lie writers and the receivers of these letters were all men 
devoted by the most sacred vows to the duties of the Christian 
jjricstliuod ; yet in a confidential epistolary intercourse, ex- 
tending througli eighteen successive months, no one of them 
utters a sentiment, or discusses a question, from which it could 
be ’ gathered that he sustained any religious office, or seriously 
entertained any religious belief whatever. It may be that our 
Protestant divines occasionally transgress the limits within 
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wliicli modesty should confine the disclosure, even to the most 
intimate friends, of the interior movements of a devcFut spirit. 
But 5x11 hail to our Doddridges and Howes, to our Venns 5 Uk 1 
Nexvtons ! whose familiar letters, if sometimes chargeable with 
a failure in that graceful reserve, yet always glow with a holy 
unction, and can at lesist never be charged with the frigid indif- 
ference which these Icjirncd Benedictines exhibit on tlic subjects 
to which they had all most solemnly devoted their talents and 
their lives. 

Visiting, for the first time, the phiccs v/hich they regard as tlxc 
centre of Christian unity, as tlie se5it of apostolic dominion, as 
the temple towards which all the churches of the earth sliould 
xvorship, as the ever salient fountain of truth, and as the sibode 
of him who impersonates to his brother men the Divine llc- 
deemer of mankind, not a solitary word of awe or of tenderness 
falls from their pens — not a fold of those dark tunics is heaved by 
any throb of grateful remembrance or of exulting hope. '3'liey 
could not have traversed Moscow' or Arnsterdiim xvith a moi-e 
imperturbable phlegm ; nor have sauntered along the bjinks of 
the Seine or the courts of the Louvre in a temper more perfectly 
debonnairc. 

Protestant zeal may be sometimes rude, bitter, and con- 
tumelious in denouncing Koman Catholic su])crsti lions. It is 
a fiiult to be sternly rebuked. But how adequxitoly censure 
these reverend members of that communion, who, without one 
passing sigh, or one indignant phrase, depict the sliiiinefiil 
abuses of the holiest offices of their Church, with cold sarcixsius 
and he5irtless unconcern. 

Home C()mb5xtcd her Protestant antagonists by the aid of the 
Jesuits in the world, and of the Benedictines in the closet. Yet 
to those alliances she owes much of the silent revolt against her 
authority which has characterised the last hundred years; and of 
xvhich the progress is daily becoming more appsxrent. The 
Jesuits involved her in their owrn too well merited discstccni. 
The Benedictines have armed the philosophy both of Fraiioc 
and Germany xvith some of the keenest w'capons by xvhicli she 
lias been assailed. It xvas an ill day for the papacy, wdien the 
congregation of St. Maur, 5xt the instance of Benard, called tlie 
attention of their fellow' counti'y men to the mediaival history of 
the Church, and invited the most enlightened generation of men 
whom Europe had ever seen, to study and believe a ma^s of 
fables of which the most audacious Grecian mythologist would 
have been ashamed, and at wdiich the credulity of a xvliolc col- 
lege of augurs would have staggci’cd. 

It w'as but a too prolific soil on w hich this seed W'as scuttcre.k 
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At the moment when, m the integrity of his heart, Muhillon 
was propagating these legends, the walls of his monastery were 
often passed by a youth, whose falcon eye illuminated with 
ceaseless change one of the most expressive countenances in 
which the human soul had ever found a mirror. If the vener- 
able old man had foreseen how that eye would one day traverse 
his Benedictine annals, in a too successful search for the mate- 
rials of the most overwhelming ridicule of all which he held 
holy, he would cheerfully have consigned his unfinished volumes, 
and with them his own lionoiired name, to oblivion. Not so 
would Michel Germain, Claude Estiennot, and the brethren for 
whose amusement they wrote, have contemplated, if they could 
have foreknown, the approacliing career of the young Alouet. 
Though they clung to the Church of Rome with all the ardour 
of partisans, and though their attachment to her was probably 
sincere, their convictions must have been faint, unripe, and 
W’avering. The mists of doubt, though insufficient to deprive 
them of their faith in Christianity, had struck a damp and 
abiding chill into their hearts. If they had lived long enough 
to know the patriarch of Ferney, they would have been con- 
scious of the close affinity between his spirit and tlicir own. 

How could it have been otherwise? From disinterring 
legends and traditions revolting to tlieir hearts and understand- 
ings, they passed to Home, there to disinter foul masses of holy 
bones, to contemplate sacred processions of mules and asses, to 
find a corpulent self-indulgent valetudinarian sustaining the 
character of the vicar of Christ, and to discover that the 
basest motives of worldly interest dictated to the papal court 
tlic decisions for which they dared to claim a divine impulse and 
a divine infallibility. From such follies and such pretensions 
these learned persons turned away with immeasurable contempt. 
The freedom of thought wliich unveiled to them these frauds, 
left them disgusted with error, but did not carry them forward 
to the pursuit of truth. Without the imbecility to respect such 
extravagances, they were also without the courage to denounce 
and repudiate them. Their superior light taught them to ex- 
pose and ridicule religious error; — it did not teach them to 
embrace unwelcome truth. In that book whicli is ^ the religion 
‘ of Protestants,’ they might have read that ^ the light is the life 
‘ of men,’ — that is, of men who obey and follow its guidance. 
There also they might have learned that ^ the light which is 
‘ in us may be darkness,’ — that is, may at once illuminate 
the inquisitive intellect, and darken the insensible heart. The 
letters which they have bequeathed to us, interesting as they 
are in other respects, afford melancholy proof how deeply the 
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younger Benedictines of the congregation of St. Maur were 
already Imbued with the spirit of that disastrous philosophy, 
which was destined, before the lapse of another century, to sub- 
vert the ancient institutions of their native land, and, with them, 
the venerable fabric of their own illustrious Order. 


Art. II. — 1. The Patent Journal. Nos. 1.^ — 100. London: 

1846-7-8. 

2. The Mcchanic‘s Magazine. Vols. XL VII. and XLVIIL 

London: 1846-7-8. 

TJrosaic and business-like as the contents of these volumes 
appear, there are perhaps few works that would bo found 
upon examination to contain more of the elements of tragedy. 
Not the ‘rejected addresses’ of suitors for royal favours— not 
the scrolls which despairing lovers hung in the temple of 
Lcucadia before they took the all-curing leap — could exhibit 
a more melancholy record of profitless labours and disappointed 
hopes! And to arrive at this conclusion, there is little need 
to iiifpiirc into the subsequent history of the inventions, or 
the inventors. The simple perusal of their own specifications, 
aided by a very moderate degree of scientific knowledge, will 
suffice to prove that, nine times out of ten, all the labour and 
expense that have been lavished upon the pi'oductlon of these 
cunningly devised engines could result in nothing but total 
failure. Nor do the inventors appear to profit by example. In 
spite of the abundant warnings held out to tlicni in the fate of 
their predecessors, they persist in adopting the same Inefficient 
means, the same defective constructions ; or in hopeless attempts 
to extort from some natural agent the performance of tasks for 
Avhich it is manifestly unfitted. Nay, the identical mechanism, 
that has broken down a dozen times in other hands, is once more 
made the subject of ncAV patents, by men who are not only 
ignorant of the simple scientific principles which would have 
taught them their folly, but who do not know the fact that the 
selfsame ideas have long since been worked out, and abandoned 
as impracticable.- Without skill to shape their own course, 
they cannot perceive the scattered debris that might warn them 
of impending shipwreck. Is it credible that ingenious men, 
who have seen or heard of the suspension tunnel, and the 
electric telegraph, should still waste years in a search for the 
perpetual motion? Yet such is the fact ; and one such machine, 
at least, may even now be seen in London, by those who have 
moi'c faith than knowledge, pursuing its eternal revolutions. 
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In the majority of instances, wo apprehend ' that these 
inventors arc but little Acqimintcd ‘with the practical details of 
the branches of art or manufacture whereon they exercise 
their ingenuity. They attempt to do better than other men, 
things which they do not know how to do at all. And if, per- 
chance, some remark be hazarded as to their want of experience, 
iliey consider it sufficient to reply, that Arkwright was a barber, 
and Cart\Vright a clergyman ; that Sir William Herschel taught 
music before he became the celebrated astronomer; and Sir 
Michael Faraday passed the earlier years of life in practising 
the handici’aft art of bookbinding. 

Considering that the state of the law renders the privilege 
of a patent both expensive* and difficult of attainment, and 
that the whole cost, in addition to that required for completing 
the invention, must be incurred before any benefit can possibly 
be derived ; — it liocomcs an inquiry of some interest to trace the 
motives that lead men, many of whom arc sufficiently needy and 
busy already, to embark upon enterprises so hopeless. One 
chief cause may, perhaps, be detected in that propensity to 
gambling which is unfortunately so prevalent in every stage of 
civilisation. In literature, as in manufactures — among members 
of the learned, the military, and even the clerical professions, as 
among mechanical inventors and merchant adventurers, — the 
rewards of industry aix' divided into great prizes, and blanks. 
Success admits the aspiivint within the dazzling circles of wealth 
and fame; failure condemns him to oblivion, and too often 
to penury. Whatever may be the effect upon individuals — 
and to him Avho has aimed high, even failure is not without 
its consolations — there can be little doubt, that in a national 
point of view the results arc advanbigcous. The general 
standard of excellence is raised. When more men ^ dare 
^ greatly,’ more will achieve greatly. A larger amount of talent 
is allured to engage in active careers, and to endure in patience 
their inevitable fatigues and disappointments ; while from time 
to time, discoveries and woi'ks of magnificent novelty and 
utility are contributed as additions to the stores of national 
^Yealtll. 

Projectors, since the days of Laputa and long before, have 
provoked the ridicule of the wits. It was not till Adam Smith 
had added the gravity of his censure, that lientham, writing from 


* In England, the first expense of a patent for the three kingdoms 
is 345/. in fees alone, which must be paid beforehand. In Franco, 
every article that is brevete pays an annual sum for the privilege as 
long as it lasts. 
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Criehoff in White -Russia^ and full of fellow-feeling for them, 
interposed in their behalf in a letter of remonstrance, the 
justice of which Adam Smith admitted. In proof of their 
national importance (for Manchester was then but in its cradle), 
Benthara relied on Adam Smith’s own examples : ‘ Birming- 
® ham and Sheffield (he replies) arc pitched upon by you A3 
^ examples, the one of a projecting town, the other of an 
^ unprojectirig one. Can you forgive my saying, I rather 
‘ wonder that this comparison of your own choosing did not 
« suggest some suspicions of the justice of the conceptions 
* you had taken up to the disadvantage of projectors. Sheffield 
^ is an old oak, Birmingham but a mushroom. What if we 
^ should find the mushroom still vaster and more vigorous than 
‘ the oak ? * Not but the one as well as the other, at wjiat time 
‘ soever planted, must equally have been planted by projectors : 

^ for though Tubal Cain himself were to be brought post from 
^ Armenia to plant Sheffield, Tubal Cain himself was as arrant 
‘ a projector* in his day as even Sir Thomas Lombe was, or 
‘ Bishop Blaise.’ 

The earnestness with which he returned to the subject in his 
^Manual of Political Economy,’ f shows the value which 
he attached to it. ‘ As the world advances, the snares, the 
‘ traps, the pitfalls, which iiicxpcrience has found in the path of 
^ inventive industry, will be filled up by the fortunes and the 
^ minds of those who have fallen into them and been ruined. 
^ In this, as in every other career, the ages gone by have been 
‘ the forlorn hope, which has received for those who followed 
^ them the blows of fortune. There is not one reason for hoping 
‘ less well of future projects than of those which arc passed, but 
‘ here is one foi’ hoping better. Notliing would more contribute 
‘ to the preliminary separation of useless from useful projects, 
^ and to secure the labourers in the hazardous routes of inven- 
‘ tion from failure, than a good treatise upon projects in general. 
^ It would form a suitable appendix to the judicious and ph'ilo- 
^ sophical work of the Abbe Condillac upon systems. What 
‘ this is in matters of theory, the other would be in matters of 
‘ practice. Tlic execution of such a work might be promoted 
‘ by the proposal of a liberal reward for the most instructive 
^ work of this kind. 

* The present state of Sheffield is a painful answw* to Bentham’s 
question. Wc read (^Dc.c, 1848) in the Sheffield Times, ‘What is to 
hecome of Sheffield ? The introduction of a new trade alone will save 
us.’ 

t First edited from Bentliam’s MS. in the third volume of his 
works, printed at Edinburgh, 1843. 
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^ A survey might be made of the different brandies of human 
^ knowledge ; and wha6 each presents as most remarkable in this 
^ respect might be brought to view. Chemistry has its philo- 

* sopher’s stone ; medicine its universal panacea ; mechanics its 

* perpetual motion ; politics, and particularly that part whicli 

* regards finance, its method of liquidating, without funds and 
^ without injustice, national debts. Under each head of error, 
^ the insuperable obstacles presented by the nature of things to 
‘ the success of any such scheme, and the illusions, which may 
‘ operate upon the human mind to hide the obstacles, or to 
‘ nourish the expectation of seeing them surmounted, might be 

* pointed out. Above all, dishonest projectors, impostors of 
^ eveiy kind, ouglit to be depicted : the qualities of mind and 
^ character, which they possess in common, should be described. 

* But throughout the whole work, that tone of malignity 
^ which seems to triumf)li in the disgraces of genius, and which 
‘ seeks to envelope wise, useful, and successful projects in the 
^ contempt and ridicule with which useless and rash projects arc 

* justly covered, should be guarded against. Such is the cha- 
^ racter, for example, of the works of tlie splenetic Swift. 

‘ Under the pretence of ridiculing projectors, he seeks to deliver 
^ up to the contempt of the ignorant, the sciences themselves. 
‘ They were hateful in his eyes on two accounts : the one, 
^ because he ^yas unacquainted with them ; the other, because 
^ they were the work, and the glorious work, of that race which 

* he hated ever since he had lost the hope of governing part 
' of it.’ 

Abstract science, until within a comparatively recent period, 
was the almost exclusive occupation of all men claiming to 
rank among the ^ sect of the* philosophers.’ With the brilliant 
personal exception of Watt, they appear to have considered it 
beneath their dignity to carry out their learned theories into 
any practical or profitable employment. Great mechanical 
ingenuity they no doubt displayed ; but it was devoted to the 
construction of instruments adapted to scientific research, some 
of which, it is true, have since been found of utility to the 
general public. A few investigations were diligently prosecuted 
which promised to be of national benefit, such as those relating 
to the longitude, chronometers, and the lunar theory ; but they 
were ente^ined rather as favourite scientific puzzles, inherited 
from past g^crations, than as problems whose solution would 
prove a vast commercial good. Davy’s safety lamp was almost 
an exception, at the time it appeared : and people wondered to 
hear that Ilerschcl had made anything in the vulgar way of 
money by his telescopes, or Wollaston by his platinum. ^ Their 
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^ bays arc sere, their former laurels fade,’ is the sentence pro- 
nounced by Byron upon the poets, — but it was recorded also 
at that period against all labourers in the field of intellect, — 
who might ^ descend to trade.’ Byron can have little thought 
that it should appear in the posthumous edition of his works, 
that he lived to receive for copyright from Mr. Murray 23,540/1 
The tendencies of the present age are, perhaps, too much the 
reverse of this; and have become too exclusively practical. In 
science, as in politics, it may be an empty pedantry to recur too 
constantly to first principles ; but it is worse than pedantry to 
attempt to do without them. Yet this attempt is made every 
day by persons who will not undertake, or cannot appreciate, the 
incessant labour by which the pioneer of discovery must con- 
solidate his progress. When men of science hardly dare to 
assert their comprehension of the elementary principles of some 
novel theory, the inventor rushes in with his prospectus and 
patent, to turn it to account. As a matter of course, failure 
and loss are the result ; and science itself will sometimes share 
the inevitable discredit, or the calm philosopher may be turned 
away from the investigation, which only he can follow duly, 
by the atmosphere of fallacy, — or, to use a plain word, humbug ^ — 
that has been thrown around it. Before the very alphabet of the 
electro-magnetic action was accurately understood, contrivances 
were busily placarded whereby its agency was to supersede 
the steam engine. Whatever truth there may be in the foets 
of Phrenology or the theories of Mesmerism, has been fatally 
obscured through the eager determination of empirics to ^ work 
‘ the idea ’ profitably. Those who have been disgusted with the 
puff, or pillaged by the charlatan, arc not unlikely to pass upon 
the whole subject a hasty sentence of transportation beyond 
the pale of phllosojdiical inquiry. 

The ^ curiosities of the Patent Rolls ’ Avould furnish materials 
for a copious chapter in some work devoted to an exhibition of 
the eccentricities of intellect. Even the titles affixed as labels 
to a multitude of inventions suggest very cutious reflections. 
In the list of patents registered during a few months of 1846 
and 47, given in the works mentioned at the head of tins article, 
we find, along with a numerous family of contrivances for 
personal and household uses, one for an * Anti-emergent Rat- 
Uraj);’ others for ^improvements in bedsteads,’— in.|)ianofortes, 
saddles, and penholders ; for ^ a new fastening 'for shutters ; ’ 
or securing corks in bottles; and for * certain improvements 
‘ in the manufacture of spoons.’ Articles of dress su]q)ly tJicir 
quota. W e have improvements in ^ sewing and stitoliing ; ’ 
f a new mode of applying springs to braces ; ’ impi*o\'omcnts 
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in ^ hats, caps, and bonnets;’ an improved apparatus to be 
‘ attached to boots and shoes' in order to protect the wearer 
' from splashes of mud in walking ; ’ and a long list of inven- 
tions connected with the application of gutta percha. 

The military and naval professions appear rather out of fashion. 
Nevertheless an improvement is registered ‘ in the manufacture 
.^of bayonets;’ and another for ^v/arpingand hauling vessels,’ 
the inventor being designated Commander li.N. For the 
literary profession an improved ink has been invented by ^ M. 

* J. B. Reade, Clerk ; ’ and a Birmingham merchant registers 
some ' new and improved instruments or machines for effecting 
‘ or facilitating certain arithmetical computations or processes.’ 
The medical profession is enriched by ^a new apparatus for 

* the treatment of distortions of the spine ; ’ improvements in 

* artificial palates ; ’ in the injinufacturc of cpithems ; ^ the 
^ cutting of lozenges ; ’ and ‘ a means or apparatus for admi- 

* nistering certain matters to the lungs for medical or surgical 
^ purposes by which vague description it was intended to specify 
the instruments used in the inhalation of ether. 

The arts follow naturally the professions ; and we observe that 
the peculiar branch of art which owes so much to the genius of 
M. Soycr holds a deserved rank in the estimation of inventors. 
They have furnished us with improvements in ^ the mode of 
^ making comfits,’ of ^ preserving fruit and vegetables,’ of 

* storing beer, ale, and porter : ’ with a ^ new apparatus for 
^ hatching eggs;’ and a ‘ collapsible tube for sauces,’ made l)y 
' placing a solid piece of tin upon a properly shaped matrix, 
‘ when a rod of steel being forcibly impressed thereon a thin tube 
‘ is formed. The sauces arc enclosed in the tube and cxj)cllcd 
^ by squeezing, so there is no waste or leakage and no air admitted 

* to corrupt the purity of gout.^ This invention, however 
ridiculous it may sound, has been found useful in other arts 
besides cooking ; and has been adopted as a reservoir of colours 
for painters, and generally when it is required that substances 
should be presefved in a moist state and secured from atmo- 
s})hcric influence. 

Inventions of grander aim are of course almost innumerable. 
Some are vaguely described as ^ new modes of obtaining motive 
‘ power ; ’ others as rotary, locomotive, or marine engines. A 
large number refer to our staple manufactures ; as, ‘ macliines 

* for spinning and weaving,’ or for * preparing, slubbing, and 
‘ roving cotton and other fibrous substances.’ We find one in- 
vention for ‘aerial locomotion and several for ‘making roads 
‘ and ways.’ 

For the agriculturist there are machines for ^ cutting, slicing, 
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‘ or otherwise dividing, hay, straw, or turnips ; ’ several im- 
provements in ^ tilling land ; ’ and one of very comprehensive 
cliaracter, for ‘certain carbonic compounds, formed of earth, 
‘ vegetable, animal, and mineral rubbish, fecal substances, and 
^ waste of manufactories, and certain acids and alkalies, which 
^ compounds arc applicable as manures.’ 

A few inventions are of American origin, and sufficiently 
characteristic. One is for improvements in finishing raw hide 
whips ; one or two more for the nninufacturc of cigars ; but 
the most curious of all is described as the ‘ Patent Knunciator ; 
‘ being a substitute for the usual suit of bells in hotels.’ It con- 
sists of a highly ornamental rosewood frame, on which two 
hundred numbers arc conspicuously arranged, each ordinarily 
marked by a sector card delicately hung on a pivot connected 
with the machinery. When any one of the tw'o hundred pulls 
is started, a hammer strikes on a dclicjatcly toned bell, — and 
the figures of the corresponding number arc unmasked, the 
vibration of the card continuing for sojuc seconds to indicate the 
numbers last bi*oiight into view. The inventor, a Mr. Johnson 
of New York, was stated to have on baud more orders than he 
could supply. 

It is a theory rather in favour with inventors, that many of 
the most brilliant discoveries have been made by accident ; and 
indeed the examples arc sufficiently well known, of apparently 
fortuitous occurrences giving birth to very Avonderful realities. 
But if Ave could inquire more accurately, avc should probably 
learn that the lucky accident had but set in motion a certain 
train of thought in an already prepared mind ; Avhile by far the 
majority of cases exhibit to us the new discovery elaborated by 
reiterated trials and improvements from its rude original. A 
Avord dropped in casual coiiATrsation suggcvstcd an idea to the 
mind of a clergyman (CartAvright) of practical and benevolent 
tendencies ; Avhich, under the influenco of contradiction, became 
hot and strong enough to absorb all his energies for the pro- 
duction of a ])owcr loom. On the other hand, avc hear of a 
practical manufacturer (Badelilfe) becoming convinced that it 
Avas possible and desirable to effect a certain operation by 
machinery instead of manual labour ; and shutting himself u)) 
Avith Avorkmcn and tools for many months, until he emerged 
from his seclusion Avith a warp dressing machine, to testily to 
the success of their prolonged exertions. 

Even the simplest looking contrivances require knowledge, 
esjiecially mathematical kiioAvlcdge, of no ordinary (kjgrce at 
every step. The mere calculation, for examj^lc, of tlic l)est 
to be given to the teeth of ay heels, Avhich arc intended to transmit 
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motion reciprocally, requires a process of analysis beyond the 
competence of ninety-nine in the hundred even of educated men. 
In more primitive stages of the mechanical arts great nicety 
was not required. The cogs were then rudely notched in 
the peripheries of the wooden wheels by the saw or chisel. 
But now that more pci'fect workmanship is necessary, the 
meclianist must form the surfaces of the teeth into such a 
curve, that they shall roll instead of rubbing on one another, as 
they successively come in contJict, and the friction and wear of 
material be thus reduced to a minimum. It is true that many 
of these calculations arc already prepared and published in 
tabulated forms, and therefore the inventor is not called ni)on 
to calculate them for himself. But few can hope to become 
successful improvers, who are not at least competent to under- 
stand their nature, and able to determine the pai-ticular points 
of every new contrivance where such considerations become 
important. 

But we fear that what is called the Inventive Faculty is a 
quality far more cheap and abundant, than the patience that can 
trace, or the understanding that can comprehend thp delicate 
theorems which ought to guide the inventor, and can alone shield 
him from failure. Ambition too perpetually misleads him, and 
beguiles him into attempting the grandest achievements of science, 
with insufficient means and imperfect knowledge. Artists who 
could command a decent livelihood as sign painters, still heroically 
starve amid their unsaleable canvass daubed with pictures of the 
Historic order! Johnson has immortalised the folly of a man 
who announced himself to the occupants of an inn parlour, as the 
Great Twalmley, inventor of the new Floodgate Iron. But so 
innocent a vanity hardly deserved to be treated with so much 
contempt. Mr. Twalmley had, at all events, obtiiincd success 
and fortune, to justify his self-conceit. Bidiciile would far more 
justly be bestowed u])on those half-informed mechauicians, Avho 
aspire to change the whole aspect of our national industry or our 
system of warfare, by the application of abilities wliich, at best, 
might be usefully devoted to domestic purposes, or the invention 
of instruments ranking with the Floodgate Iron. 

Were it not that no exercise of tyranny woidd be more fiercely 
resented than any attempt to interfere with the true born 
Englishman’s privilege to throw away his time and money at his 
own pleasure, we couldsuggcst the appointment of certain boards 
of examiners, whose approval should be first secured before any 
invention, purporting to be novel, could be admitted to the ex- 
pensive honours of a patent. We well know, however, how 
distasteful the suggestion would prove, and how jealously an 
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inventor would regard the opinion of any men competent to judge 
of the matter referred to them. A writer in the Patent Journal 
expresses upon this-poiiit only the prevailing sense of the public 
when he observes : — 

‘ Hogarth said that he would allow all the world to be judges of his 
paintings, except members of his own profession : and, in general, 
scientific men would submit their ideas to the approval of all, with 
the exception of men of their own pursuits. No man is a prophet in 
his own country, and men of science are too often the least «|ualified to 
form an estimate of an invention in their own brancli of knowledge. 
To submit a novelty for the approval of men accustomed to the 
routine and forms in present use, is oftentimes to ensure its rejection.' 

The writer then jirocccds, according to the invariable rule, to 
invoke the overworked shades of Harvey and Galileo as illus- 
trations of his statement. A more pojiular suggestion has been 
made, tliat every jiatentce should be required to deposit in some 
public museum an accurate model or specimen of his invention ; 
Avhicli would thus prove highly useful as an object of interest 
and instruction to others, as well as by rendering more easy of 
dctcrmjjiatioii any litigated question of priority. Wc should 
anticipate this further advantage from the plan, — the attempt 
to construct his model would often leave the inventor self- 
convicted of the iiiiitllity of his scheme and save him much dis- 
aj)poIntmcnt. Even the preparation of an accurate drawing 
oi’tcn has a salutary effect. Mr. Babbage relates tliat in tlic con- 
struction of liis ctdculating machine, not one single portion of 
the works, although these were of extraordinary complication, 
required any alteration after it was once made, owing to the ad- 
mirable care which had been bestowed upon the drawings. 

It is not, however, solely with the view of saving a few inven- 
tors the pain of disappointment, that we would have the conditions 
and limits of practical attaininent accurately traced out. Still less 
is it in the spirit of the ancient geographers, who drew the lines 
that marked the boundaries of their known world upon their 
maps^ and then wrote ^ nil ultra ’ outside them. For to us, who 
have learnt that the universe is inexhaustible, the time will 
never come when wc shall believe, of any field of research, that 
there is nothing more to be discovered in it. But we conceive 
that to ascertain the precise nature and place of the obstacles 
which at present retard our advance, is tlie surest preliminary to 
any attempt at their removal. To know where the barrier lies, 
will instruct us also where lie the domains of richest promise, 
not yet rifled by discoverers. To know what it is, will guide us 
to the scicctiun of those aids and appliances by which it is to be 
broken or overleapt. Dr. Hooke has remarked, that whenever in 
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his researches he found himself stopped by an apparently insur- 
mountable difficulty, he was sure to be on the brink of a valuable 
discovery. In his day the world was so little explored, that its 
richest prizes might still be stumbled upon by mere chance. The 
philosopher upon his voyage of discovery, like Gcnseric upon 
his voyages of conquest, might abandon the helm and let his 
bark sail ‘ whithersoever the winds might carry her ; ’ trusting 
that forlune would lead him within sight of some region wcaltliy 
and upknown, of wliich he could claim possession by the prior 
right of occupancy. But such happy casualties arc now barely 
possible; the harvest has been too well gleaned for mere adven- 
turers. Within the limits of the nearer horizon, science has 
left, in the words of the old feudal law, ' N ullc ten-c sans 
'seigneur;’ — but it must not be forgotten that she has at the 
same time afforded aid and means to furnish us forth for more 
distant enterprises. And w'c are enabled also to save oui’selves 
the trouble of many a profitless voyage ; for we have, by her help 
in several instances accomplishcil that most difficult task, 
whether in Law or Physics, of proving a negative. AVc may 
feel sure that nothing more is to be done — at least ii^ certain 
directions — with our present means and instruments ; as their 
range has been already ascertained and their powers tasked to 
the uttermost. On another side, we can determine, without 
the necessity for costly experiments, and indeed often by tlic 
application of theory alone, tchich of two or more possible ar- 
rangements of mcclianisin will prove must efficacious for the 
accomplishment of the desired purpose. 

In fact, tlic votary of Science is now able to proceed towards 
discovery with sure and certain steps. He knows whither lie 
is going ; and he allows nothing to escape him unnoticed on the 
road. Every new phainomcnon as it comes within his ken is 
duly compared witli his previous expci-icncc, and is not admitted 
to assume its title until it has been examined and tested with 
the most minute accuracy. In the same manner, every deduc- 
tion to which he arrives is scrutinised witli jealous care, and not 
until it has undergone every trial that ingenuity can devise, is it 
permitted to take rank among the links destined to compose the 
great chain of his theory. The end of all his researches is 
indeed always kept in sight ; but he never jumps at a conclu- 
sion ; nor suffers his impatience for a result to hurry him into 
a neglect of those precautions which can alone sec* lire for that 
result the certainty and precision on which its value depends. 
By no meteor of the marsh must the traveller be guided, who 
would penetrate the trackless expanses of tlie Unknown ! 

The sulijcct we have here traced out is far too extensive for 
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ns to attempt, within our allotted limits, to fill up its outline 
at every point. We can but endeavour to indicate, by a few 
])rcccpts and examples, the peculiar nature of the problems 
which every inventor will have to work out for himself, whenever 
lie wishes to determine the limits between the possible and the 
impossible. 

The limitary principles (by which term wc purpose to specify 
everything, whetlier quality or accident, whicli tends to limit our 
progress towards perfection) may be divided into two great cate- 
gories, — including, first, those derived from the natural properties 
of matter; and secondly, those arising from the construction or 
arrangement of the mechanism necessarily cmiiloycd. The 
higher importance of the former class is at once manifest. Diffi- 
culties which arise from construction may be overcome or eluded: 
but the task is very different where we find that nature hci’sclf 
raises the barrier in our path. Man has succeeded in rendering 
almost every quality of every various form of material substance 
available for some purpose of utility. On certain occasions 
only, and for certain purposes, some one or other of those 
qualities will be found to stand in the way of his success. 

Chemistry has gone far towards establishing the hypothesis 
tliat all natural bodies arc susceptible of assuming three forms 
— the solid, fluid, and gaseous — according to the degree of 
IIkat by which they are affected. -.Vt all events it is certain 
that heat exercises, in various proportions, such an Influence on 
tlie constituent atoms as to destroy or diminish their mutual 
attraction ; and even wlien the mass docs not subside into 
fluidity, it loses its strength and cohesive properties, and becomes 
disintegrated. The uses to which this ]>r()perty of matter has 
been applied are infinite. Let us sec how it may become a 
limitarg principle. 

It is supposed that the possible heat of a burning atom (in which 
of course wc shall find the theoretical limit) is very far above 
the highest known temperature attained in our furnaces ; and it 
would consequently follow that wc might more nearly approach 
that limit by varying the arrangement of tlui fuel and the supply 
of air for combustion. This has been accordingly done, until wc 
have found our progress stopped by the impossibility of dih- 
covering any substance, whereof to build our furnaces, which will 
hear the heat. Porcelain, firebrick, and plumbago, in various 
combinations are .adopted : but tlicy cither crumble, or sinl; doAvn 
into a pasty mass, as the fire is urged. The qualities of matter 
itself here act as a complete * estoppel and if v/c would experi- 
mentalise further upon tlic phnenonicna of caloric, wc can operate 
only upon a minute scale by means of the gas blowi)ii)e, or the 
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heated arch evolved from charcoal points interposed in a galvanic 
circuit. But for this limit, many useful purposes might be 
accomplished, by the mutual actions or changed forms of 
material bodies when subjected to the intense action of heat. 
For instance, in the case ol platinnm ^ — wc might then separate it 
from its ores by the ordinary methods of smelting and fusion ; 
in place of being co^ipelled to adopt the laborious and costly 
process of solution in acids. The steam-engine offers an ex- 
ample nearly parallel. The power of a steam engine depends 
primarily upon the area of surface in the boiler exposed to the 
action of the fire, and the intensity of the fire itself. In marine 
and locomotive engines, Avhcrc space must be economised, the 
practical limit is fixed only by the degree of heat ; and this of 
course must be kept below the utmost limit which the material 
of the boiler furnace will endure. As yet, there has not been 
discovered any material better fitted for this purpose tlnui iron ; 
and we have made our fires as fierce as the melting point of iron 
will permit : even now, the firebars are destroyed sometimes 
upon their first journey. 

Farther than this wc obviously cannot go, so long as we use 
water for the powcr-jjroducing jigcnt. Attempts liavc however 
been made to conquer the difficulty by taking advantage of some 
other properties of matter in its relation to heat ; based 
upon the fact that the ^ evaporating point’ — that is, the degree 
of heat at which fluids cx])and into vapour — is found to diflbr 
considerably in dlftcrcnt liquids, just as docs the melting point 
of solid bodies. It would, therefore, appear probable that, by 
filling the boiler with alcohol, Avhich boils at 173°, or with ether 
boiling at 06® Fahrenheit, the tension of the vapour and conse- 
quent power of the engine could be increased* without increas- 
ing the heat of the furnace. As both of the above-mentioned 
fluids arc expensive, it was first requisite so to contrive the 
machine tliat no loss should be experienced, but the whole 
vapour be recondensed and returned to the boiler. For this 
purpose a variety of ingenious contrivances have been suggested, 
the earliest of which, and one perhaps as effectual as any other, 
was patented by Dr. Cartwright in 1797 ; while new forms 
of mechanism, with the same object in view, arc even still 
appearing on. the patent rolls from time to time. Whatever the 
ingenuity of man could do, has probably therefore been done : 
but the practical utility of all these contrivances was destroyed 
by the influence of other properties of matter altogether over- 
* looked, although of necessity involved in the question. These 
regard the relative bulk of the vapour produced from corre- 
sponding quantities of different fluids, and the proportion of 
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heat absorbed or rendered latent in eacli during the process of 
vaporisation. The calculation is sufficiently simple ; and the 
result effectually annihilates all hope of advantage, cither po- 
tential or economical, from the ctherial or alcoholic engines. 
Thus, to convert a given weight of water into steam, 997 de- 
grees of heat arc required as what is called ^ caloric of vapori- 
sation.’ The same quantity of alcohol will become vapour with 
442 degress, and sulphuric ether with only 302°. But to set 
against this apparent gain, we find that the specific gravity of 
steam (air being =l)is *6235; vapour of alcohol 1*603; ether 
2*586 ; and the result may be thus tabulated. 

Ciiloric of Spec. (hav. Useful cflccts 

V aporisiil ion. of V apour. of Caloric. 

Water - - 997® *6235 10,000 

Alcohol - - 442® 1*603 8,776 

Snip. Ether - 302® 2*586 7,960 

The disadvantage of the latter fluids will be farther en- 
hanced by the circumstance that, being lighter than water, a 
larger boiler will be required to hold the same weight of vapo- 
rific fluid: Le, a pound of water, when evaporated, will form 
about 21 cubic feet of steam; while a pound of ether w'ill 
require a larger boiler to hold it, and will only form 5 cubic 
feet. 

Weight is one of the pro])crties of matter which in practice 
we encounter chiefly as an obstacle or inconvenience, tending to 
increase friction, to resist motion, and generally to crush and 
destroy. Mcamvhilc, the limits of its range arc compara- 
tively narrow — that is to say, on ojie side. We can, indeed, 
rarify a gas until its weight disap])ears in infijiitc tenuity; but 
wc very soon find ourselves at tlie extreme verge of any possible 
increase of specific gravity. The most ponderous substance 
known is not quite 22 times heavier than water. And yet 
there are many purposes for which bodies of grejiter weight 
might be made useful. If, for example, closer or deeper 
search amid the stores of the mineral kingdom should lead to 
the disco\ery of some substance bearing the same propor- 
tionate gravity to platinum that platinum docs to cork, how 
many possibilities of improvement would be [daced within our 
power ! A thin sheet of such a substance, interposed among the 
keel timbers of a ship, would give stability and other sailing 
qualities at present unattainable. Blocks of it would aflbrd sure 
foundations for piers, bridges, and all marine works. It might 
then be found no longer impossible to establish a lighthouse on 
the Goodwins. As a regulator, or reservoir, of power — 
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for counterpoises, pendulums, and fly-wheels ; for all purposes 
where percussive force is required ; and in steam hammers, pile- 
drivers, and shot of long range, the utility of such a substance 
would be enormous. In each and all of these objects we are 
limited by the limits of specific gravity in our materials. 

By ail incidental quality, in some measure associated with the 
specific gravity of bodies, wc find that while all substances, 
w'ithout exception, undergo condensation when subjected to 
pressure, they do not all resume their original condition when 
the pressure is withdrawn. As might be supposed, the lighter 
bodies exhibit this peculiarity in the highest dcgi'ec. Wood, 
for example, after having been submerged in the sea to a depth of 
two or three thousand feet, is found to be no longer light enough 
to float ; the hydrostatic pressure, exceeding half a ton on every 
square inch, having both coni])rcsscd the fibrous mass and injected 
the lucres with water. By this peculiarity, the usefulness of an 
otherwise admirable instrument — the Sounding Machine — is 
much restricted. Its apparatus consists of a scries of vanes, 
with attached clockwork, to denote the depth of water through 
which it has sunk. A buoy or float is fixed on the upjmr part, and 
the machine being loaded with a sufficient weight descends until 
it strikes the ground ; on this, the weight becomes detached and 
the instrument returns to the surface bringing back a faithful 
record of the pcrj)cndicular distance traversed. For ordinary 
depths the float consists of a hollow copper sjdicrc ; but as the 
metal must necessarily be thin it is crushed in by a comparatively 
slight pressure. A wooden float is therefore substituted, which 
is able to command a more extended range of soundings, until 
the limit is reached at which tlic pressure already spoken of 
destroys the buoyancy of the wood ; when the machine, if thus 
committed to the deej), will never return. It is possible that a 
buoy composed of a light hollow si)herc, filled with alcohol or one 
of the lighter oils, might be able at once to resist the pressure 
of the Avater and retain its levity at every depth. Wc are not 
aware that the experiment has been tried; but it appears to offer 
the means of successfully exploring the most profound abysses. 

The ‘ Strength of Materials ’ is an clement that enters into 
almost every calculation of the mechanist ; and it is found to 
constitute not only an absolute limit to all i)6ssibility of ad- 
vance in certain directions^ but also a relative limit universally, 
w'hcn wc attempt to reduce beyond certain proportions, the size, 
weight, and cost of our mechanical erections. Its variations 
also are extensive both in degree and in condition. Some bodies 
offer strong resistance only to certain modes of attack. Im- 
pervious on one surface, they will yield and splinter into laminie 
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under a slight blow upon another. Some will bear pressure to 
an enormous extent, but are easily torn asunder ; others 
resist the divellent forces, but crumble under a light weight. 
A very extensive variety of substances possess a fibrous texture, 
and arc endowed with vast strength to resist a strain in the 
direction of their length, but arc much weaker against a lateral or 
transverse force. This difference is found to vary to an infinite 
extent ; from that of certain metals where the advantage is only 
four or five per cent, in favour of the direct resistance, to the 
vegetable and animal fibres, such as flax or silk, which possess 
enormous tenacity, combined with most complete flexibility. 

The variations in the natural properties of bodies have given 
infinite scope for the exercise of human ingenuity. In the 
erection of engineering works, and in a still higher degree in the 
contrivance and construction of moving macliinery, the combina- 
tion of theory and practice Is perpetually exhibited in surprising 
perfection. By nice calculation of the opposing forces, together 
with great practical skill in the mechanical details of construction, 
we can now attain a result in which abundant strength is united 
witli the utmost possible economy of space and material. 
There Is no waste ; no addition of useless and cumbrous weight : 
all irregular strains arc skilfully counterbalanced, and the 
greatest pressure distributed over the points of greatest resistance. 
Jixpcricncc has entitled us to place implicit confidence in the 
scientific precision of our engineers. Every day we trust our 
lives and fortunes, without misgiving, into situations where a 
slight error in the calculations, or a slight defect in the work- 
manship, would inevitably lead to some terrible catastrophe. 
How little do the crowds who throng the deck of a Thames 
or Clyde steamboat, or who allow themselves to be hurried 
along at fifty miles an hour iu a railway carriage, reflect upon 
tlic delicate conditions which must have been fulfilled — the 
complicated mechanical problems which must have been solved, 
in order that they might accomplish their journey in security. 
A multitude will gather upon a suspension bridge without fear 
or danger, although the rods by which the massive roadway and 
Its living freight arc sustained appear as mere threads in com- 
parison with the mass they have to support : while, if any one 
reflects at all upon the matter, it is to assure himself tj^at every 
possible amount of pressure has been theoretically provided for; 
and that, practically, every separates- bar and joint has been 
severely tested, so that no single flaw in the material, dr defect 
in the workmanship can have passed without detection. Eri- 
bourg, before the civil war of the Sonderbund had given it a poli- 
tical notoriety, was celebrated chiefly for its wire bridge, hung at 
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an altitude of nearly one hundred feet between two summits. 
^ It looks/ says a recent traveller, ^ like a spider’s web flung 
^ across a chasm, its delicate tracery showing clear and distinct 
^against the sky.’ Diligences and heavy wagons loomed 
dangerously as they passed along the gossamer fabric. 

In works of similar construction to the Fribourg bridge, the 
limit of magnitude is of course found in that proportion, where 
the erected mass is only just able to sustain its own unloaded 
weight without fracture. Practically testing the strength of 
the various metals, we find that a regularly shaped bar or 
column of steel, if suspended perpendicularly by its upper 
extremity, will be torn asunder by its own weight at a length 
of 44,350 feet : iron would break at about 25,000 ; copper, at 
9500; gold at 2880; and lead at only 180 feet. The pro- 
cesses of annealing and wiredrawing will modify to a considerable 
extent the tenacity of all metals ; but the above proportions 
may be taken as a general average. Hence we arrive at an 
absolute limit of possibility ; which no ingenuity of construction 
can enable us to evade, and which is to be conquered only in 
the most improbable contingency, of our discovering some new 
material of still greater strength among the stores of nature. 

The force that enables a suspension bridge to sustain itself, 
is, what wo have called the cohesive force, and is due, we must 
suppose, to some variety of the attractive principle among the 
corpuscular atoms which causes them to resist a separating or 
divellcnt strain. In ordinary bridges and among the usual 
erections of architects, on the other hand, the pressure to be con- 
sidered is that which crushes the parts together. To resist this, 
the piers of the bridge must have strength sufficient to support the 
loaded arch; and the lullars of the cathedi’alto sustain the fretted 
vault that rests upon them. In this case we find that the strength 
which arises from the cohesion of the atoms between themselves 
is increased by that due to another quality of matter, namely, 
its incompressibility. AVheu any solid body yields to a crushing 
weight, the consequent effect must be, cither that its particles 
are actually pressed into a smaller space ; or that, being made to 
exert a wedge-like action upon one another, the exterior layers 
are forced out laterally. The addition of a band or hoop will then 
bring thc^incompressibility of the atoms more fully into play : 
and bodies that arc endowed with slight powei's of cohesion may 
thus be rendered enormously strong. Indeed we find that 
fluids, in which the cohesive force is practically at zero, cannot 
be crushed by any pressure we can exert, provided the hoop or 
tube that surrounds them can be secured. Now the interior 
atoms of every substance under pressure are more or less thus 
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liooped in and strengthened by the exterior. To the strength 
from coliesion is added that from incompressibility ; and this 
effect is produced in a rapidly increasing ratio as the sectional 
area of the body is enlarged. A cube of lead suspended from its 
upper surface and held together only by cohesion, will break 
down if larger than 180 feet to a side. If standing upon one 
side as a base, it might be made of infinite size without danger 
of fracture from its own weight. 

Wc may conclude, therefore, that the total force of resistance 
is amply sufficient to answer any call wc are likely to make 
upon it. It is certain, at all events, that we have not, as yet, 
built up to the strength of our actual materials. Our marble 
and granite columns will sustain ten times the weight of any 
edifice the present generation can wish to erect. Or if not, they 
will use iron. The theoretical limit to the span of our bridges 
is that only at which the voissures of stone or iron would crumble 
under the intensity of pressure. The cost and inutility of even 
approaching to such a limit, will always assign them much 
narrower dimensions: though large enough, nevertheless, to admit 
of the accomplisluncnt of that magnificent project — of which the 
first design is due to the genius of Telford — for spanning the 
Thames at Westminster by a single arch. Such a work would 
be worthy alike of the age and the site ; and we sec no reason why 
it should not be undertaken, and completed at least as soon as 
(supposing promises to be kept in future only as heretofore,) 
the last stone is laid upon the Victoria ToAver, 

The tubular bridges now in course of erection by Mr. Ste- 
phenson, upon tlic Chester and Holyhead line of niilway, will 
probably remain for many years unsurpassed, as specimens of 
science and engineering skill. While we write, the success of 
the experiment is verified only in the smaller of the two, known 
as the Conway Bridge. But the result is even now sufficient to 
guarantee the success of its larger companion, to be thrown 
across the Menai Straits. In Telford’s cclebi'ated suspension 
bridge over these straits, the problem was already solved of 
cotjstructing a safe pathway for the transit of heavy burdens. 
But the new fabrics Avcrc required to have something more than 
strength ; perfect rigidity was in this case necessary, both as 
regards the lateral oscillations produced by the passage of the 
enormous trains at high velocities, and the perpendicular 
undulations so perceptible in ordinary bridges built upon the 
suspension principle. This requisite is obtained by forming the 
massive iron beam into a hollow rectangular chamber, 25h feet 
high, 15 feet wide, and (in the Conway tube) 412 feet in length, 
in the inside of A\ducli the trains are to travel along the rails. 
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It forms, in fact, a long gallery, whose sides arc composed of 
iron plates half an inch thick, and its ceiling and floor arc 
formed of compound plates, consisting each of two laminx of 
metal, kept apart at a distance of abojut 21 inches, by a series 
of plates of that breadth extending the whole length of the tube, 
dividing the top and bottom strata into a series of longitudinal 
cells, and aiding gi;f atly in the resistance offered to the weight 
of tlie passing trains. Xl^e whole mass of iron employed is 
sufficient to form a solid beam 412 feet long from pier to pier, and 
46 inches or nearly 4 feet square. Employ^ in this form, the 
beam would possess ample strength; but it would have been 
drp.wn doA\ n by its own weight into a catenary curve, dipping 
several feet in the centre, and altering in shape upon the passage 
of a few tons along its surface ; while even the action of a high 
wind would have impressed on it a considerable lateral or horizon- 
tal vibration. The same metallic mass distributed into the com- 
pound parts of the gallery we have described, was fiishioncd into 
a curve rising only 7 inches in the centre, which the action of its 
own weight (1,300 tons) drew, as was intended, into Jpcrfcct 
liorizontality ; and which has been proved to sink not more than 
a single inch by tlie added pressui’C of 100 tons. A number of 
ingenious contrivances were brought into use during the process 
of construction. The compound tube consists of many tliousand 
sopai-ate pieces, with every joint secured by covering plates, 
and T angle irons, fastened together with rivets, all driven red- 
hot. In drilling the rivet holes, more than a million in number, 
a curious machine was used, imitated from that employed in 
making the perforated cards for Jacquard looms, by which the 
work was done with beautiful regularity. The foundations of the 
su])porting piers arc laid upon piles driven by Tsasmyth’s steam 
pile-driver, — an engine which seems to have been invented 
justjin time, — as by the old-fashioned ^monkey,’ the same task 
yyould have occupied many months’ additional labour. The 
huge structure was floated from the temporary stage whereon it 
was built, upon caissons which the tide lifted; and was elevated to 
its destined place by hydraulic pressure. So extreme is the ac- 
curacy of this Avonderful work, that the tlicrniometric change of 
shape produced by an hour’s sunshine upon one side, or on the 
top, becomes readily perceptible : and one end of the tube is 
left loose upon the abutment to allow for this expansion. 

The hypothesis that the force of cohesion is proportional to 
the area of section, leads us to the ordinary rule of practice — 
that as the magnitude is increased, the strength increases as 
the square, and the strain as the cube of the dimensions. The 
^proportions consequently Avhich ofler abundant strength in a 
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model, must be materially altered when the design is executed 
at full size. When any of the parts are intended for iriotion 
a new element is introduced, from * the inertia of t^^e moving 
masses; and thus both the ^izeand the velocity of our miehinery 
are confined within definite limits. To extend these limits, 
it is often necessary to solve the most complicated problems of 
dynamics, and to follow the train of motion through an in- 
tricate series of action and reaction- We must simplify 
and reduce the nunaber of moving parts, and so adjust the 
momentum of the inertia, that the resulting strain shall be neu- 
tralised, or reduced to a minimum : and where it is necessary 
that the direction of motion should be reversed, we must ac- 
complish this object with no such sudden or violent shock as 
would dislocate the -machinery. The difficulty of this attempt 
in many instances is proved by the heavy motions and hideous 
noises that accompany the working of almost all newly invented 
mechanism, and of the simplest machines found among nations 
less skilled than we are in the arts of construction. The 
apijroach of a Mexican waggon is announced at a distance of 
throe miles, by the creaking of its wheels. It is only after 
repeated trials and improvements, that we reach the perfection 
of which so many striking examples are presented in our 
various manufactories and ateliers. When the first steam- 
printing machine was ^working off’ the impression of the 
^ Times ’ newspaper at the rate of 2500 copies per hour, the noise 
could be heard through the silence of early morning, nearly, 
across Blackfriars bridge. At present*, conversation proceeds 
in the very room where the type-loaded frame, of far larger 
dimensions than heretofore, is travelling to and fro beneath the 
C 3 dinders, and perfecting between 5 and 6000 double sheets in 
the same time. Dr. Cartwright describes his first powerlooin 
as requiring the strength of two men to work it slowly, labo- 
riously, and only for a short period. We may now enter a single 
apartment in a Lancashire mill, and see 250 looms at full work, 
each throwing 150 threads a minute; while a single shaft carried 
along the ceiling communicates motion to the whole, and with 
a noise by no means overpowering. In^ the manufacture of 

* While these sheets are passing through the presi^, Mr. Applegarth 
has ^succeeded in effecting a new improvement in the steam-printing 
machine. The ‘ chase,’ or type-frame, no longer travels to and IVo, 
but is curved into the segment of a circle, and the whole ‘form’ is 
placed round a cylinder„.and works oflF the sheets^by a circular and 
uninterrupted motion. ■ This machine already completes 9;600 double 
sheets per hour ; and with additional steara-jwwer, which is in pre- 
paration, is expected to accomplish at least 12,000. 
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needles, the slender bars of steel are forged out by a succession 
of hammers, eacli one less in weight and quicker in stroke 
than its predecessor. As the motion of the hammer is ne- 
cessarily alternating, the dislocating effects of its momentum 
when thrown into rapid vibration would be enormous, but for 
the contrivance of giving the hammer a double face, and 
causing it to strike every time it rises against a block of steel 
jdaced above, from Avhich it is thrown back upon the anvil. 
The vibration is thus produced by a series of rebounds, between 
two opposing surfaces; five hundred strokes can be made in a 
minute, while the power is materially economised, and the 
strain upon the stalk and axle nearly annihilated. But it is 
needless to multiply examples. 

It is equally unscientific, and almost equally dangerous, to 
give too much strength to our constructions as too little. No 
machine can be stronger than its weakest part; and therefore to 
encumber it with the weight of a superfluous mass, is ]iot only 
to occasion a costly waste of material, but seriously to diminish 
the strength of the whole fabric, by the unnecessary strain 
thus pix)duced upon the ])arts least able to bear it. This fault 
is one Avhich is most frequently discoverable in new machinery ; 
and which Avhen once adopted in j)ra(5tico, retains its hold with 
the greatest inveteracy. It requires no common powers of calcu- 
lation, and not a little faith, for men to trust to the safety of 
structures which have a})parcntly been deprived of half tlieir 
^former strength. 

There can be no better proof of the difficulties Avhich oppose 
the adoption in practice of any new principle of construction or 
configuration, than that exhibited In tlic history of Ship-building. 
In no creation of human labour was it more necessary to secure 
the greatest posvsiblc strength from the minimum of material ; 
as none were required to possess such vast bulk in proportion 
tO' their mass of resistance, or j>vcrc exposed to more violent 
varieties of strain and shock, in the natural course of their 
service. 

The men who superintended the public dockyards Avere 
often well versed in mathematical science ; and were certainly 
acquainted theoretically witli the common axiom, that among 
right-lined figures, the triangle alone will i)reserve its form in- 
variable by the rigidity of the sides, Avithout depending upon 
the stiffness of the joints. Yet none until a recent period, 
worked out the axiom into its very obvious practical dcvelop- 
ipent. For centuries were our ships constructed on principles 
wiich caused the A\"hole frame-work to be' divided into a suc- 
cession of parallelograms. Every series of the timbers, as they 
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wore built up from the keel to the decks, formed right-angles 
with their predecessors and with their successors ; so that the 
whole fabric would have been as pliable as a parallel ruler, but 
for the adventitious firmness given by the mortices, bolts, and 
kneepieces. At least three quarters of the available strength 
of the materials was possibly altogether thrown away. The 
safety of the whole was made to depend upon its weakest parts ; 
and when decay commenced through process of time or the 
action of the elements, every successive sbage in its sidvaiicc 
made the progress more rapid, since the wear and friction 
increased in double proportion as the fastenings became weak 
and loose. 

Sir Robert. Seppings at length succeeded in vindicating the 
claim of the shipbuilder to be ranked among the members of 
scientific professions. By the introduction of the ^diagonal 
‘truss,’ the innumerable parallelograms formed by the hull and 
frame timbers were converted into triangles : And the limits of 
the magnitude, the strength, and the durability of the wooden 
Avails ol* Kngland Avej*e thus largely extended. The faults of 
‘hogging,’ and ‘sagging,’ Avhicli had 1‘ormcrly revealed the 
weakness of the fabric, often at the first moment of its launch, 
Avere almost annihilated ; and the huge machines no longer bent 
under the strain of their masts or the weight of their batteries. 
Jlut 8ep|)ings, after all he had done or projected, could have 
formed no conception of the vast advance Avhich Avas ere long to 
be eflrccted in his favourite art by the introduction of a new 
material. No possible combination of science and skill could 
enable him to giA'e to his timber-built ships the magnificent pro- 
portions of the Great Britain, together with strength sufficient 
to encounter the billoAvs of the Atlantic. Still less could he 
have conceived it possible that such a vessel might be consigned, 
through a series of mistakes and mischances, to the inhospitable 
keeping of a stonn-vext Irish bcaijh, throughout an entire winter, 
mid yet afterwards be dragged from its shingly bed, and toAved 
into port Avith only a net result of very reparable damage. 

Among the properties of matter arc some that we may term 
subsidiary or incidental ; qualities which avc may be said to dis- 
cover rather than to comprehend ; and Avhose agencies are of a 
secret, and as it Avere stealthy character, so that Ave cannot 
always predict their recurrence or calculate their force. 

Fluid and gaseous bodies present many instances of these 
perplexing phamomcna. While investigating the conditions 
under Avhich solid substances enter into solution; the rise of 
liquids through capillary cavities ; the ihotions of camphor and ' 
other bodies Avhen placed ou the still surface of Avater ; the 
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phasnomena of crystallisation; the condensation of gases in 
charcoal ; or the inflammation of hydrogen when in contact with 
minutely divided platinum, — in these and similar cases, wc 
encounter on every side a series of anomalies which as yet baffle 
all our efforts to group the incoherent facts into a consistent 
tlicory. For the present, therefore, wc must content ourselves 
with the functions of empirics and registrars. Wc must ob- 
serve and collect the facts which may hereafter furnish a clue 
to the labyrinth ; confldent that when that clue is once seized, 
every step will not only bring us to some result of practical 
utility, but will reveal yet another example of the divine sym- 
metry of nature. 

Upon this point, Palcy has allowed himself to be betrayed, 
by his course of argument, in his ^ Natural Theology,’ into a 
singularly false assumption. In his day the four ancient ele- 
ments, Earth, Air, Fire and Water, still ^ in quaternion 
' ran,’ although philosophers had already seen that it was high 
time that this category should be reformed. Notwithstanding 
which, like so many other benevolent writers, he was anxious 
to console men for their ignorance ; and consequently he 
declared that of these elements, as it was not intended so it 
was not necessary, and might not be useful, for us to know 
anything further. Referring then to one of them, Water, 
whose decomposition and constituent elements were at that 
moment making some noise in the world, he says : — * When 
‘ we come to the Elements, avc take leave of our mccha- 
^ nics; because wc come to those things of the organisation of 

* which, if they be organised, we arc confessedly ignorant. This 

* ignorance is implied by their name. To say the truth, our 
‘ investigations arc stopped long before wc arrive at this point. 
' But then it Is for our comfort to find that a knowledge of the 

* constitution of the elements is not necessary. For instance, 
^ as Addison has well observ^, “ we know Avatcr sufficiently, 

* when wc know how to boil, how to freeze, how to evaporate, 
‘ how to make it fresh, how to make it run or spout out in 
‘ “ any quantity or direction wc please, without knowing what 
^ water is” The observation has even more propriety in it 
‘ now, than at the time it w^as made : for the constitution and 

* the constituent parts of water appear to have been in some 

* measure lately discovered ; yet it docs not, I think, appear 

* that we can make any better or greater use of water since 

* the discovery, than wc did before.’ Or, in other words, that 
,,the discovery of the chemical constitution of the fluid would 
^Vot prove useful, because it had not been immediately followed 

1}y any mechanical application of extended and striking use. It 
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should not have required the splendid contradiction which time 
has given to this assertion, to have satisfied such a man as Paley 
how unphilosophical was his deduction, even from his own 
assumed premises. 

The various questions which suggest themselves relative to 
these properties of fluid and solid bodies, arc finally resolvable 
into a single inquiry, touching the absolute nature and condition 
of a constituent atom. Hitherto the ultimate atoms of bodies 
have eluded all our attempts at identification. Our most 
powerful microscopes have failed to render them perceptible; 
nor arc we able, by any process or contrivance, so to separate an 
individuarfrom the mass as to be entitled to pronounce posi- 
tively that it possesses any definite form, weight, colour, or 
magnitude; or indeed any single quality, cither chemical or 
mechanical. Not one of its properties can we discover directly. 
A few we have inferred — but even of our inferences we assume 
neither their certainty nor their correctness. Hypothetically 
W’e speak ot* the atom as a minute sphere ; perfectly indivisible 
and conscquenlly unchangeable in form, and ineonipressible in 
substance ; l)ccause the deductions from a multitude of observed 
facts render the supposition of these properties a matter of 
necessity. We must moreover conclude that in no known sub- 
stance arc the contiguous atoms in absolute contact ; because 
we have never yet ascertained the limit of condensation from 
decreased temperature or mechanical pressure. 

To follow out this hypothesis, we must then imagine every 
atom to be surrounded with no less than three consecutive 
strata or atmospheres of antagonistic forces, extending never- 
theless in the aggregate to a distance altogether inappreciable. 
The innermost stratum consists of a force of repulsion so enormous 
In its strength that no t^vo atoms can be forced into actual 
contact ; around this is a stratum of attractive force, of very 
finite action ; giving their [)owx*r of cohesion to all the visible 
particles of matter : and, last df all, is an outside stratum of 
repulsion, which proh|J(ts the parts when once scj)arated from 
again cohering (except under particular conditions) even when 
forcibly pressed together. The extreme tenuity of these strata 
may be inferred from the fact that two surfaces may be brought 
so closely together as to render the interval imperceptible by 
any of our senses ; and yet as no cohesion takes place, it Is evi- 
dent that the atoms cannot have been brought within the circle 
of the exterior atmosphere of repulsion. 

Under the influence of an increasing temperature, the two 
external strata of repulsion and attraction appear to become 
modified and diminished until, w hen a certain point of heat is 
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reached, they both suddenly and simultaneously disappear. 
The body then loses its solidity, the attraction of cohesion 
having become extinct, and sinks down into a fluid ; while at 
the same time the atoms are not separated beyond the distance 
at which that attraction would be developed when the tempera- 
ture is again reduced, and the fluid will, therefore, upon cooling, 
again become a united mass. 

Such complicated paraphernalia of forces must we assign to 
the integrant atoms, in order to explain even the simidest of 
their mechanical actions. When we attempt to follow up our 
atomic hypothesis into higher conditions, we find ourselves 
utterly bewildered as we seek to grasp in idea the complica- 
tion of forces and principles which must affect the atoms upon 
their expanding into clastic gases, undergoing solution in fluids, 
or entering into the innumerable combinations and transforma- 
tions of the chemical aflinitics. The imperfection of our present 
struggles to realise the primary conditions of the material 
atoms is too apparent. A tlicoiy must be singularly at variance 
with the liicidiis ordo of nature, which obliges us to explain 
each successive variety of mutual action by the introduction 
of a new force; just as in the old Greek mythology, every 
natural phainomeiion was placed under the guardianship of a 
separate divinity ; or upon Ptolemy’s map of the heiaveus, every 
motion of the planets required the inscription of another epi- 
cycle. 

The limits that are set to improvement by difficulties of 
CoNSTiitrcTiON, or the arrangements of mechanism, require 
n very different species of analysis from that which has for 
its object the properties of natural substances: and the ter- 
minal problems arc susceptible, in general, of merely relative 
solutions. Seldom or never may we be able to say absolutely, — 
So far can wt go, but no farther. But we are often enabled to 
decide among tlic great objects for which machines are intended 
— economy, rapidity, and safety — how far the necessities of 
each can be accommodated, so as t<||||^roducc the result of 
most advantage. Yet even here our verdict can seldom be 
considered as final. The introduction of a new material, or the 
suggestion of a new combination of parts, may at once render 
easy the improvements that have balllcd the ingenuity of man 
for generations. The history of invention is full of such ex- 
^imples. It would be a curious inquiry to trace how many 
contrivances have been delayed for years from the mere want 
of knowledge or skill to execute the works ; and obliged as it 
were to lie fiillow until the cunning of the workman could 
sufficiently correspond with the ingenuity of the inventor. 
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When Hadley first constructed the qujidraut still known by his 
name, for a long period it was perfectly useless in the determi- 
nation of the longitude, as the indications could not be depended 
upon to a greater accuracy than fifty leagues. But after 
liamsden had invented his Slividing engine,’ the graduation 
Avas so vastly improved, that even in the commonest instruments, 
an error of five leagues Avas seldom to be feared. The minute 
measurements of angular distances by the micrometer were long 
subject to similar difficulties. The instrument waited, as it Avere, 
for Wollaston’s discovery of the means to procure platinum 
Avire so fine, that 30,000 might be stretched side by side within 
the breadth of an inch. The limit which was reached by this 
discovery, Avas followed by another pause. Then came a new 
advance, OAving to the beautiful invention of an eye-glass com- 
posed of double-refracting spar, so mounted as to revolve in a 
plane parallel to the axis of refraction, and give, by the gradual 
separation of the tAVo rays, a measurement susceptible of almost 
infinite delicacy. 

So in the history of the steam engine. Bolton and Watt 
had been lojig partners, and the theory of his great machine 
Avas almost perfect, avIicii Mr. Watt still found that his pistons 
fitted the cylinders so ill, as to occasion considerable loss from 
leakage. In 1774 ]\Ir. Wilkinson, a large iron master, intro- 
duced a ncAV process of casting and turning cylinders of iron. 
AVatt at once availed himself of them ; and in a fcAv months the 
Inaccuracy of the piston ^ did not any where exceed the thick- 
^ ness of a shilling.’ The Avonderfnl perfection since attained 
may be seen in a rotary steam engine patented Avilhin tlic last 
fcAV months. The steam chamber presents a sectional plan 
somcAvhat resembling five pointed gothic arches set round a 
circle ; the outline being formed by ten segments of circles all 
reibrring to different centres. The piston has to traverse round 
this singularly formed chamber, preserving a steam-tight contact 
at both edges ; and such is the accuracy of the Avorkmanship, 
that the leakage is bauply perceptible. 

•Steam, as applied to locomotion by sea and land, is the great 
Avondcr-Avorker of the age. For many years Ave have been 
startled by such a succession of apparent miracles ; we have so 
often seen results Avhich surpassed and falsified all the deductions 
of sober calculation, — and so brief an interval has elapsed be- 
tAveen the day when certain performances were classed by men 
of science among impossibilities, and that Avhcrcin those same 
performances had almost ceased to be remarkable from their fre- 
quency, — that Ave might be almost excused if we regarded the 
cloud -compelling demon Avith somcAvhat of the reverence Avhich 
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the savage pays to his superior, when he worships as omnipotent 
every power whose limits he cannot himself perceive. It is not 
surprising that inventions, designed to improve the forms and ap- 
plications of steam power, should constitute a large percentage of 
the specifications which are enrolled at the Patent Office. Even 
in France we learn, that within a period of four years the follow- 
ing number of patents, connected only with railway construction, 
had been obtained: — in 1843, 19; 1844, 22; 1845, 88; 1846, 
131 ; total 260. Of these we are told that not above three 
or four have been carried out, so as to realise advantage to the 
inventors : and all of* those were of English origin. 

The number of English patents is of course considerably 
greater. But we doubt whether the proportion of successful ones 
has been at all higher. Ingenious men have never expended their 
energies upon a subject where the^ splendour of past, or pos- 
sible, successes has so effectually dazzled their imagination; and 
rendered them unable to perceive the great difference between 
the relative and the absolute limits of possibility. Because 
science had failed to prcdctcrniine the point at which higher per- 
formances became impossible, they too often began to consider 
it superfluous to invoke her aid at all ; forgetting that the 
problems arc quite different ones, to decide between the relative 
merits of two modifications of mechanism, and to define the 
ultimate capabilities of either. There is no more striking 
example of this tendency than is exhibited in the controversy- 
between the two great systems of railway traction — the loco- 
motive and the atmospheric. This controversy has already cost 
the public incredible sums ; and has, moreover, been so dex- 
terously managed that even now, if the money-markets were to 
return to a very possible state of plethora, a jdausiblc pro- 
spectus and a new patentee would find it no difficult task to 
organise another company, and to get subscribed fresh hundreds 
of thousands towards carrying out an experiment Avhich ought 
never to have required more than a few months’ trial and a 
short length of working line for its final settlement. For the 
principles according to which the experiment must succeed or 
fail, had been determined long since : and it is a fact equally 
sad and strange, that among the very numerous patents relating 
to the atmospheric railway, there is not one that touches upon 
the real turning point of the question. What was called the 
* longitudinal valve’ or opening, through which was established 
the connexion between the piston travelling within the ex- 
hausted tube and the train of carriages, formed the piece de resist’- 
ance for the inventors ; and very many and clever are the contri- 
vances we find specified for improving or dispensing with this 
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valve. And yet the valve itself entered but as a subordinate 
function into the equation by which success or failure was to 
be determined. Granting that its construction was theoretically 
perfect, and all friction and leakage annihilated, the main prin- 
ciple, which depended upon the laws that govern the motions 
of elastic fluids, was left wholly untouched. The history of 
science, nevertheless, contained records which should have pre- 
vented this mistake. One hundred and sixty years ago, M» 
Papin, one of the earliest inventors of steam machinery, in- 
vented a motive apparatus involving this identical principle, 
and which, when tried, was found wanting. 

The machine alluded to was described by the inventor as 
^ an engine for pumping the water out of mines by the power 
‘ of a moderately distant river.’ His plan was to erect upon the 
stream or waterfall a series of force pumps by which air was to 
be condciiised into a reservoir. From this reservoir a close tube, 
some miles in length, was to be carried over hill and valley from 
the brink of the river. It was supposed that th# condensed 
air would travel along this tube, and could be applied at the 
mine, through appropriate mechanism, to keep the pumps going, 
M. Papin is said to have tried his invention upon a large scale 
in Westphalia; and it is certain that a similar engine was 
erected in connexion with one of our own Welsli mines; and 
in both cases with equally ill success. The machines at the 
useful end could never be got Into motion. The condensers 
on their side worked powerfully, but the blast of air at the 
distant extremity would hardly blow out a candle; and al- 
though it had been calculated that the condensation would be 
transmitted along the tube in less than a minute, it was found 
upon trial that the slight impulses, wdiich arrived at last, 
had been three hours on the road. As a last attempt, the 
motion of the air pumps w^as reversed, and the effect tried 
of employing an exhausted tube. But this mode proved as 
inefficacious as the other; and the experiments were finally 
abandoned. 

The mechanical details, both of the atmospheric and the 
ordinary railway, are sufficiently understood to exonerate us 
from the necessity of explanation previous to proceeding to in- 
dicate the elements involved in a comparison of their advan- 
tages, Looking solely at the chief object with the inventors, 
economy^ we start with the recognised fact that, horse power for 
horse power, a stationary engine can be built and worked cheaper 
than a locomotive. This margin of gain — and it is not a very 
wide margin, — is all that can be claimed to* the credit of the 
atmospheric principle ; and against this must be set as an ac- 
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count contra^ whatever loss or disadvantage may be incidental to 
the employment of the exhausted tube. 

The economy in the first construction has to be debited witli 
the cost of the valved tube. This is generally estimated at 
10,000/. per mile ; and is enough to neutralise the advantage on 
the other side, even with the addition of some incidental saving 
in the weight of rails, space for engine sheds, &c. 

In the cost of working, it is evident that the advantfiges of 
the atmospheric system will be much restricted through the 
invariability of the power. The area of the travelling piston 
and the power of the stationary engines must of course be 
sufficient to accomplish the heaviest tasks they may ever be 
called upon to perform; and when the loads arc light, the 
expense can be but little diminished. The same unaccojumo- 
dating maximum rules also with regard to the frequency of 
the journeys. Five trains a day will cost nearly as much as 
fifty, and the gross expense will thus continue irreducibly at 
the highesf point, whatever variation there may be in the per- 
formance. It is different with the locomotive system. When 
the trains do not run, the engines laid up out of use cost little 
or nothing. 

Again : the patrons of the atmospheric railway had calculated 
probably, in the first instance, like JVl. Papin, that since the 
velocity with which air of the ordinary density rushes into a 
vacuum is 1332 feet per second or 15 miles a minute, such 
must be the ultimate velocity of a piston within the exhausted 
tube. Very slight consideration of the real nature of the forces 
in action necessarily suffices to show, that the conditions of the 
column of fluid are completely changed as soon as it enters the 
tube, and that the velocity of impulse will gradually decrease 
as the column lengthens, until, as in Papin’s experiment, it 
becomes almost imperceptible. To obviate this disadvantage the 
tube must be shortened ; and in the lines of railway laid down 
on this plan, a maximum length of a mile and a half lias been 
fixed ; thus requiring the stationary engines to be not more than 
three miles apart. Hut this increases the original, as well as 
the current cost ; while, by a singular perversity, the operation 
of the same pneumatic principle impedes the motion and di- 
minishes the power of the tractive piston, and also hampers 
the efficiency of the exhausting pumps. Tlierc is, therefore, 
at both ends a waste of power sufficient to cover all the margin 
of economy with which we set out. 

There is yet another disadvantage attending the use of the 
longitudinal tube. The faster the piston yields before tlie 
oolumn of air — that is, the faster it travels — the less is the 
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active pressure it sustains. In the atmospheric railway the 
piston moves just as fast as the train ; and consequently to obtain 
an increased velocity, the load must be lightened in a more than 
corresponding ratio. But in the locomotive engines, the pistons, 
with a stroke varying perhaps from sixteen to twenty-four inches, 
act upon driving wheels of six or eight feet diameter, and will, 
therefore, recede before the imjiact of the steam witli only one 
ninth or one sixteenth the velocity of the train. A far larger 
proportion of the force exerted by the clastic fluid is thus ren- 
dered available. Now that the experiment lately carrying on in 
Devonshire seems finally abandoned, the great ‘ atmospheric rail- 
^ way question,’ may be regarded as settled.* We only instance 
it, as a fair example of the fact already referred to, that it is 
their relative solution, with which problems involving difficulties 
of construction are chiefly concerned. For of the mechanical 
possibility of the macliiiic there never was a doubt. With a 
certain area of exhausted tube, and a certain power working air 
])iimps not placed too far apart, all the ordinary necessities of 
locomotion could be fully satisfied. And if we had known no 
other means of conveying trains at fifty miles an hour, this 
would have l)ecn sufficient. But the question was not only one 
of mechanical limit — it put in issue the comparative advantages 
of rival systems. The atmospheric tube must work better — that 
is, more cheaply and more usefully — than the locomotive engine, 
to entitle it to supersede the latter in the public service. 

On computing the relative limits of power in the locomotive 
engine, with reference to the three objects of economy, ve- 
locity, and safety, we discover that it is not the consideration 
of cost, nor the practical difficulties of construction, but 'the nc- 


Our calculations, given above, appear to b(i fully borne out by 
the fiicts disclosed at the recent meeting of the South Devon Railway 
Company. It then transpired, that allhough upon the evidence 
given before Lord Howiclvs committee in 1845, the anticipated cost 
of the atmospheric tube had been estimated at 4 or 5000/. per mile, 
the expense really incurred was 11,138/. The wox-kiiig charges 
also were reckoned as certain to be far below those of the locomotives. 
By the test of some months’ trial, over 35 miles of road, before the 
system was discarded, the relative cost appeared to be — locomotives, 
2s. fit/., atmospheric 3s. Uuf. per mile. Tlie chairman, however, 
stated that by means of various improvements and items of economy, 
the expenses of the tube might be reduced to Scl. per mile below 
those of the locomotives. But even upon this estimate it would 
require a traffic of 90 trains per diem, or nearly one every quarter 
of an hour, running day and night, to pay 4 per cent, upon the 
additional outlay. 
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cessity of safety alone, wliicli has assigned to our working 
velocities their present limits. So long as the chances of col- 
lision remain at their existing average, we cannot in prudence 
increase the rapidity ; for even if wo could construct our dead 
mechanism of strength sufficient to endure the concussion, the 
human machine will not bear it uninjured. Already, fatal 
results have supervened from accidents of that description, 
occasioned not by the effect of external injury, but simply from 
some internal disorganisation or shock to the sy-stem, produced 
by the sudden stoppage of rapid motion. Hut supposing that 
by better arrangements and more careful watching — even 
without resorting to tlie extreme measure of hanging a director 
or two — we could reduce the danger of collision to the condition 
of a remote contingency, there are dangers and eauses of disorder 
in the engine itself, and arising during the ordinary course of 
work, wliich must be taken into account. In a Report presented 
during 1846 to the French Minister of Public Works by M. de 
Boureuille, the chief of the railway department, and who had 
been commissioned to inquire into the means of ensuring safety 
in railway transit, wc find the sources of danger thus indicated ; — 

‘ On analysing the strain upon the axles it was found to con- 
' sist ; first, — of a vertical strain due either to the portion of 

* the weight of the engine bearing upon that point, in eonsc- 
‘ quence of the position of the centre of gravity, or to the action 
^ of the springs of the hinder axles in the six -wheeled engines. 
^ This strain being thus defined, even supposing that the parts 
^ upon which it acts arc as near as possible to the pomt iVappui 
‘ formed by the wheels, it tends nevertheless to bend the axle in 
^ a vertical direction. S(!Condly, — a tension arising from the 
‘ conoidal form of the j)cripherics of the wheels, and inccpialities 
‘ in the inclination of the rails : from which it happens that the 

* peripheries of two wheels fixed upon one axle never touch the 

* rails at the same point at the same time, and consequently each 
‘ of the wheels will slip alternately upon the rails. If the twist 

* resulting therefrom is not too violent, it keeps all the molecules 
' in a constant state of vibration. Thirdly, — shocks arising from 

* inequalities in the road caused by the undulations of the rails at 
^ their points of junction, on the passage of a train. These 
^ shocks increase in violence in proportion to the speed, and act 
^ in a direction at right angles to the axis of the axle. Fourthly, 
^ — a strain of another description, arising from the oscillations 
^ of the carriages, acts upon the axles both in the direction of 
^ their length and at right angles thereto ; increasing it force in 
^ proportion to the diameter of the wheels. ’ 

Some of the dislocating forces here described Increase as stated. 
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in direct proportion to the increase of velocity; others In a much 
higher ratio. The great cause of disturbance may be traced to the 
mode in which the expansive power of the steam is transmitted, 
through the axle, to the driving wheels, by means of a pair of 
piston-rods working upon cranks in the axle, and placed upon 
opposite sides of the line passing through the centre of gravity. 
Of necessity the two cranks cannot lie in the same plane, but 
must form a right angle with one another. Their forces, there- 
fore, c'an never be in counterpoise. While the right-hand 
piston is at its dead point, the left-hand will be at a maximum ; 
and while the axle is pushed forward on one side, it is pulled 
back on the other ; and these interchanges of impulse, when at 
high speed, recur seveml times in every second. Enormous 
tendency to oscillation is thus produced, and the irregularity of 
motion, when once evolved, tends by the natural relation of the 
seveml parts and actions, to cause or to increase every other 
variety of eccentric force. The improvement, if such be possible, 
which should throw the axle of the driving wheels into revolution 
by some continuous and symmetrical impulse, will remove by far 
the largest part of the sources of danger and open wider limits 
to the possibility of greater speed. 

In the process of weaving by the Power-loom we find an 
analogous example of velocity limited by the broken or alter- 
nating motion of the acting forces. The rapidity with which 
the shuttle can be thrown from side to side between the threads 
of the warp. Is limited by the strength of the woof-thread it 
carries across. When the strain is so great as to cause more 
than a certain average number of breakings, the net product 
of the machine will be increased by working at a lower velocity. 
By a recent improvement, the shuttle is made at every vibra- 
tion or * shot,’ to commence its motion slowly and increase in 
velocity as it proceeds ; thus diminishing the strain upon the 
thread, and economising time, even in the four or six feet that 
constitute the average extent of each ^shot.’ And by this 
means the looms arc sometimes worked at a rate of 180 threads 
per minute, or 3 in every second. This will constitute the 
absolute limit of speed, under the existing form of construction. 
To extend it we must introduce a new principle, and discover 
some method of weaving the tissue in a cylindrical web ; when 
the oscillation of the shuttle might be transformed into a 
continuous revolution, and the strain upon the woof, arising 
from the perpetual stoppage and change of motion, be an- 
nihilated. 

The history of tlie first invention of the power-loom contjlins 
a curious proof, how much more difficult is the discovery of any 
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absolutely new principle, by which the old forms and processes 
of manipulation are entirely superseded, than the mere contri- 
vance of means to imitate by machinery what has been already 
done by hand. The latter requires only a very common endow- 
ment of the inventive faculty]: the former demands the presence 
of creative genius. More than a hundred years before the in- 
vention of the steam loom, in the Philosophical Transactions for 
August 1678, there was given some account of ^ a new engine to 
‘ make woollen cloths without the help of an artificer,’ — being a 
communication from a M. de Gennes, ^ an oflScer belonging to the 
‘ sea.’ Much ingenuity is exhibited in the mechanical construc- 
tion of this * engine,’ considering the time when it was produced: 
but in those days the only method of passing the woof-thread 
through the warp, Avas by the fingers of the nrcaver, assisted oc- 
casionally by a notched stick. And accordingly M. de Gennes, 
or whoever Avas the inventor of the machine, could hit upon no 
better plan than a complicated imitation of the human hand and 
arm, by Avhich his shuttle is carried from side to side. Long 
aftei'Avards, a common Aveaver invented the ^ fly ’ shuttle, Avhich 
is shot to and fro by springs ; and modern inventors, having the 
benefit of this capital discovery, started from a high vantage 
ground, and have succeeded in bringing the powcr-looin to its 
present state of excellence. 

But the ditficulty Avith Avhich a novel idea is caught or 
Avorked, is not the only one that stands in the Avay of the 
inventor. Im])rovc our mechanism as avc may, the human 
operator will always form an important element in our 
combinations; and Avill often prove by far the most iutract- 
al)le of our materials. Once let* the Avorkrnan be inured to the 
routine pertbrmance of duties on one machine, and it becomes 
a Avork of iniudi time and cost to transfer him to another. 
The dearly acquired skill Avhich constituted his chief ca[)ital is 
rendered useless ; and the apprenticeship to his noAV tasks must 
be completed at much labour to himself and expense to his 
employers. Wc are assured by high authority that little short 
of a whole generation must expire, before the cliangc can 
be thoroughly established. When some of the more remarkable 
inventions, like that of Arkwriglit’s Spinning Jenny, Avere first 
introduced, it Avas found necessary to discard the Avhole of 
the trained operatives, and to intrust the attendance upon the 
new machines either to young children, or to recruits draAvn 
from rustic ncighbourhocxls, Avho had never touched a spindle. 
It Avas no Avonder that the ^skilled labourer’ of the old system 
deifounced and resisted the neAV ; just as the old English archer 
resisted the introduction of the musket, after having acquired 
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by incessant practice from earliest childhood his unerring skill 
as a marksman^ and so great muscular power that he could be 
recognised a mile off, merely from the size of his arms. The 
Spinning Jenny, indeed, presented such an enormous increase 
in speed and economy, that the old workers gave in without a 
struggle. But the weaving machines did not at first appear so 
hopelessly superior. The hand-loom weavers found themselves 
able to ^ live in the race ’ with the steam engine, although at 
a terrible sacrifice. The competition has been persevered in, 
with melancholy pertinacity, to the present day; — until So- 
ciety has the burden and the scandal of a numerous class of 
individuals, industrious but ill-judging, who have, even in good 
times, to battle for a bare subsistence against fearful odds ; and 
who, in the frequently recurring periods of depression, present 
the most afflicting spectacles. 

The machine maker, in his turn, will endeavour to frustrate 
the innovations that tend to render his capital and experience, 
like tlic skill of the operative, in great measure valueless. If 
some new power should be discovered and trained to do for us 
more efficiently Avhat steam docs now, its adoption would be 
iin[)cded by all the improvements in the steam engine, which four 
generations of engineers have combined to perfect. The most 
proper pro])ortIons of size and strength ; the simplest arrange- 
ment of parts ; the best form and construction of every valve 
and joint — even the machines that make the machines — have 
been long since ascertained and provided. The new power 
must be gifted with advantages very great and undeniable, if it 
can supersede, in all the rudeness of its primitive condition, the 
elaborate perfection of tlie established engines. 

The common toatch is in many of its parts a very ill-con- 
structed machine. The train of wheelwork wdiich transmits the 
motion of the mainspring, for example, is contrived on prin- 
ciples so faulty, that they would be scouted by every practised 
n\cchaniclan. Yet there can be no doubt that any attempt to 
introduce a better machine rvould utterly fail, as a commercial 
enterprise. Long used methods and ingenious engines liave 
been specially provided to fashion and cut every one of the 
minuter parts which go to compose the existing instrument. 
]\Ir. Dent, in a lecture delivered at the Iloyal Institution, stated 
that every watch consisted of at least 202 pieces, employing 
I)robably 215 persons, distributed among 40 trades — to say 
nothing of the tool-makers for all of these. If we were uoav 
materially to alter the construction of the watch, all those trades 
would have to be relearnt, new tools and w'hcel-cutting engines 
to be devised ; and the majority of the workmen to begin life 
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again. During this interval the price of the new instrument 
would be enormously enhanced. We should again hear men 
speak, like Malvolio, of * winding up their watches ’ as a token 
of magnificent wealth. Thus in our complicated state of society, 
even machines in process of time come to surround themselves 
with a circle of ‘vested interests,’ which embarrass all our 
attempts at improvement. 

Looking back on what we have written as to the limits of 
improvement, we come to tlic conclusion that it is impossible to 
lay down any general law upon the subject. Every invention 
must be judged by its own merits, and according to the special 
object in view. Nine times out of ten, i^robably, the object will 
be nothing more than economy, in a reduction of cost. In 
the tenth case, it may be for increased safety, simplicity, vclo* 
city, or power. But each case requires to be calculated for 
itself ; and some of the elements for such calculations we have 
now endeavoured to give. Iliese elements arc sometimes simple 
enough: yet it is astonishing how often they are overlooked. 
To give a familiar illustration. The art of flying has more 
or less occupied the inventive power of man, since the days 
of Dasdalus. Here we may allow that cost and even danger 
may be left out of consideration, and that the question is one of 
simple practicability. The balloon offers the nearest approxima- 
tion to a successful solution ; since, though we could not pro- 
perly fly, we might float suspended to those buoyant spheves : 
and efforts to steer balloons have accordingly been innumer- 
able. Now a very simple calculation will show tliat a wind of 
fifteen miles an hour would exert, upon any sphere of useful size, 
a pressure greater than the weight it could sustain in the air. 
The power consequently which would be required to retain the 
machine stationary against such a wind — or, what is the same 
thing, propel it at a like rate through a still atmosphere — must 
be greater than that which would keep it up in the air without 
a balloon at all. A good three-fourths of prospective aeronauts, 
therefore, surrounded their task with unnecessary diflSculty. 
And the remainder, who devised so many varieties of imitative 
plumage and pinions, might have saved their labour if they 
had but reflected that, before they could use their ingenious 
apparatus, they miist possess some motive power which could 
support its own weight and something more, for a reasonable 
time. They were constructing new wings, while the thing 
wanted was a new steam engine. 

In many branches of manufacture mechanical improvement 
has been so rapid, that Mr. Babbage estimated the average du- 
ration of the macWncry at only three years ; by the expiration of 
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which time it was superseded by new apparatus. This ratio was 
of course temporary and accidental. Many of the large manu- 
facturers in Lancashire and the West Kiding find it worth their 
while to employ skilful mechanics at high salaries, for no other 
purpose than to suggest improvements in tlie machinery. The 
result is that their factories contain specimens of contrivance 
surpassing any other ifi* the world. Some of the mechanism used 
in cotton printing, or in the ^ differential box ’ for supplying 
cotton to the spinning frames, is beyond comparison superior, in 
delicacy and ingenuity, to the most complex movements of a 
chronometer. And the human operative, in imitation and by 
the aid of the machine, acquires a perfection little less marvel- 
lous. The rapidity of his motion, the acuteness of his percep- 
tion, render him a fitting companion for the intricate mcchiipism 
he employs. In astronomical observations, the senses of the oi)e- 
rator arc rendered so acute by habit, that he can estimate differ- 
ences of time to the tenth of a second ; and adjust his measuring 
instrument to graduations of whicli 5000 occupy only an inch. 
It is the same throughout tlic commonest processes of manufac- 
ture. A child who fastens on the heads of pins will repeat an 
operation requiring several distinct motions of the muscles one 
hundred times a minute for several successive hours. In a recent 
hlanchcster paper, it was stated that a j)cculiar sort of twist 
or * gimp,’ which cost three shillings making when first intro- 
duced, was now manufactured for one penny; and this not, as 
usually, by the invention of a new machine, bnt solely through 
the increased dexterity of tlic workman. 

To the inventive genius of her sons England owes the founda- 
tion of her commercial greatness. AVe Avill not go the length 
of asserting that she retains her ju'oiid prc-cmincncc solely upon, 
the condition of keeping tAventy years ahead of other nations in 
the practice of the mechanical arts; but there is no question 
that a fearful proportion of our fclloAV subjects hold their pros- 
perity upon no other tenure. And quite independently of 
Avhat may be done hy our rivals in the markets of the Avorld, 
it is of vast importance to our increasing population that the 
conquest over nature should proceed unchecked. Towards 
this object we have thought Ave might contribute some slight 
assistance by indicating some of the principles upon Avhich the 
Avarfarc must be conducted, and the mental training of those 
engaged in carrying it on. ‘ That there should be so little pro- 
vision for this training among our ordinary establishments for 
education, shoAvs a n(^lcct, at Avhich, if any anomaly of the sort 
could surprise us, we miglit well be surprised. AVith the ex- 
ception of the College at Putney,* confined to a few aspirants to 
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the honorary degree of C. E. — for practically the profession is 
not limited to such — the scientific education of the young 
mechanist must be self-acquired, or, at best, irregularly ob- 
tained in the classes voluntarily formed among the, members of 
litcmry institutions. Yet every day the necessity for practical 
and technical instruction is becoming more manifest. We see 
it marked as strongly in the success of the few who succeed, as 
in the failure of the many ef5>i'ts of ignorant and mistaken 
ingenuity. 

Blind intuition has now little hope of success in the work of 
invention. Mere chance lias still less : it never, indeed, had so 
much as popular reputation gave it credit for. Chance might 
liavc set in motion the chandelier suspended in the Pisa ca- 
thedral ; but if chance also suggested to Galileo the laws of 
the pendulum, it must have belonged to that multitudinous 
order of casualties, by which ideas arc ordinarily propagated in 
fit and fertile minds. '4\vo generations ago Mr. Watt observed, 
that he had known many workmen who had suggested some 
Improved adaptation of mechanism, but never one who invented 
an instrument involving a principle, like that of his centrifugal 
« governor.’ Machines that do not involve a principle arc now 
grown so rare, that the range of Invention is almost annihilated 
for the mere workman. On the other hand, we observe how 
singularly, when the principle is once fairly studied, mechanical 
inventions are simultaneously made in many j)laccs at once. 
The honours of the electrotype processes, of the Daguerreotype, 
the electric telegraph, the screw-propeller, and a host besides, 
arc disputed by a hundred rival claimants. Chance, wc thus 
perceive, did not produce those discoveries ; and from the 
same facts we obtain a gratifying assurance that it could not 
have prevented their production. Well directed education will 
' make the creations of the human mind more abundant, as print- 
.ing has already secured their indestructibility. 

Of the legal aids or hindrances to invention. It is not now our 
purpose to speak, although the anomalies of the laws in relation 
to the subject are confessedly flagrant. One suggestion for 
improvement we have already referred to. It is that every 
petitioner for a patent should deposit in a gallery or museum, 
accessible to the public, a working model, drawing, or specimen 
of his invention whether in mechanism, art, or manufacture. 
Museums of this description would prove of infinite assistance 
towards that scientific education in which we are now so la- 
mentably deficient. The public would tl\en obtain some coun- 
tervailing advantage from a system, of which it is hard to say 
whether it is more injurious .by the monopoly that it confers or 
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the privileges it denies ; by the difficulties it imposes on an in- 
ventor who seeks to profit by his discovery, or by the hindrances 
which it puts in the way of his successors, who have devised 
improvements on the first invention. 


Anx. III. — Charles Vernon: a^Transatlantic Tale. By Licut.- 

Coloncl Skniou. 2vo1s. S^dndon: 1848, 

I^ICTIONS may be divided and again cross-divided into many 
^ different generji, according to the principles on which the 
different classifications are founded. 

They may be divided, for instance, as to their form, into 
narrative and dramatic ; as to the emotions which they pisopose 
to excite, into serious, comic, and satirical ; as to the instrument 
whicli they cnfidoy, into verse and prose; as to tlic subjects 
which they paint, into elevated and familiar ; as to their matter, 
into allegorical, historical, and purely invented; as to their pre- 
mises, or the state of things which they presuppose, into super- 
natural and real; and, lastly, as to their peculiar merits, into 
those whose principal aim is excellence in plot, in characters, or* 
ill scenery. 

To the last of these classifications we propose to devote a few 
pages before we consider the work with which this article is 
headed. 

We must begin by explaining that we use the word Scenery 
in rather an extended sense, to express all the peculiarities, 
material and moral, which give a general character to the events. 
It includes, therefore, not only the attributes which distinguish 
the place and the time of their occurrence, but also those which 
mark the class or sort of persons who participate in them. 
Ariel, Caliban, and even Miranda, arc parts of the scenery of 
the ‘ Tempest.’ So is the lime-grove which weatherfends 
Prospero’s cell. So arc the nimble marmosets, the clustering 
filberts, and the young sea-mews from the rocks. So are the 
sounds and sweet airs that fill the island, and give delight, and 
hurt not. And such especially was the chorus of the Greek 
drama, which was local opinion personified. At first it may 
appear that moral peculiarities form a part, not of the scenery, 
but of the characters of a fiction. And this is true, when 
those peculiarities give individuality to the persons to whom 
they are ascribed. For this purpose, however, they must be not 
only marked, but numerous and distinct. In real life, every man 
belongs to many classes, according to the portion of his character 
which, for the time being, is uifidcr view. As civilisation in- 
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creases, as the intellectual powers become more extensive, the 
moral perceptions more sensitive, and the external relations 
more complicated, these classes increase in number : but even in 
savage life, or in the less educated portion of civilised nations, 
they arc so numerous that no two men can be found possessing 
precisely the same combination of precisely similar qualities- 
When a man, however, is ascribed to merely one of tliese classes 
— when he is only the fortis G^as, or the good Horatio, no 
definite idea is presented to us. . And, even when several qua- 
lities are attributed to him, still, if those qualities all belong to 
one class or genus, the picture, though it may be more brilliant, 
continues indistinct. 

Such characters we venture to call Scenic, as opposed to those 
which, possessing complicated and different, though not incon- 
sistent, qualities, and belonging (as real men and women do) to 
many different classes, we term Individual. • 

Thus the suitors in the Odyssey, however vividly coloured, 
arc not individualised. They are the idle aristocracy of a bar- 
barous age, and have only the peculiarities of their time and their 
caste — sensuality, insolence, rapacity, unconsciousness of re- 
sponsibility, and absence of self-control. Eurymachus, Anti- 
nous, and Agclans, are distinguished from one another only by 
name. On the other hand, the heroes of the Iliad arc individuals. 
They have all, indeed, some common attributes — l)ravery, pride, 
and indifference to human suffering. But each of the principal 
actors has also other qualities, 'which, modifying one another, 
form combinations, like those of actual life, and distinguiwsli him 
from all his associates. 

We may illustrate this by comparing tlic two most elaborately 
drawn characters, Achilles and Hector. They are each men of 
extraordinary courage, strength, and skill; each Is the great 
warrior of his party, and each is aware that he will not witness 
tlie triumph of his cause. Achilles knows that he is to die 
before the walls of Troy. Hector 

‘ foresees a day 

When Tlimn, Ilium’s people, and liimself, 

Her warlike king, shall perisii.’ * 

With so many points of resemblance, in the hands of any 
ordinary poet, they would have been duplicates. As painted by 
Homer, they are not only dissimilar, but opposed in almost every 
detail. 

• Both, as we have said, arc brave. The courage of Achilles is 
founded on insensibility to danger. Except in the struggle 


* Cowjlbr, Hiad, vi. 
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with the Scamander, where, for the first time, he finds his 
weapons useless, he seems unsusceptible of the emotion of fear. 

The courage of Hector is not constitutional — he is more 
sensitive with respect to danger than many of those around him 
— than Ajax, for instance, or than Diomed. In order to induce 
him to offer a general challenge to the Greeks, Polydamas 
thinks it necessary to tell him that it has been ascertained that 
he is not to fall. And while contest is still undecided. Hec- 
tor is the first to propose that^it shall cease. He retreats more 
than once before a single enemy ; though he awaits the approach 
of Achilles while still distant, his nerves fail when the enemy is 
at hand, and he flies after flight has become too late. And yet 
he is eminently brave ; but his courage is founded on a sense of 
duty. It depends on self-control, and bears him up against all 
the dangers to which he is accustomed, though it gives way 
when Achilles advances. 

'FjUVaXup KOpvQalKl ITToXsflltTT^y 
^ELWP n?}Xca2a n^Xii^v Kara htEiov lOfioPy 
^Eivt'iv* af.L<j)L M ^oXkoq eXafJLTreTO tiKeXoQ avyr/ 

’'II TTvpoc alOofxevotOf Ti ij^Xiov uywvToc.* 

It is in obedience to this prevailing feeling of duty that Hector 
supports his country, though he knows that its fall is inevitable. 
His only wishes are, to retard that full while he can, and to die 
when he can resist it no longer. With an inconsistency not un- 
common among men of strong aflections, he sacrifices his life, 
and, with his life, the cause of which that life w as the support, 
rather than sec the misery which the loss of a battle has occa- 
sioned. In vain, as he stands alone before the Scacan gate, do 
his parents implore him to take refuge within the town. . The 
wailings of the Trojan wdves, whose husbands have already 
fallen under his leadership, resound in his imagination, and the 
arguments of Priam, and the entreaties of Hecuba, are equally 
fruitless : — 

cv S/Vfiov iireide. 

Achilles has no feeling of duty or even of patriotism. The 
instant that ho is insulted by Agamemnon he deserts the cause 
of the Greeks, rejoices in their defeat, rejects all proposals of 
reconciliation, and exults in the hope of their destruction. Even 


* ‘ Thus pondering he stood ; meantime approached 
Achilles, terrible as fiery Mars 
Crest-tossing god, and brandisliod as lie ciimc 
On his right shoulder highitlic Peliaii spear, 
lake lightning, or like flame, or like the sun 
Ascending beamed his amour.’ Coicpcr. 
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w6en a well-grounded apprehension that Hector’s fires may 
extend to his own ships leads him to send out the Myrmidons to 
beat him off, it is from no compassion for his companions in 
arms. He wishes to triumph over Troy, but he wishes that 
triumph to be solely his own. Patroclus, indeed, whom he con- 
siders a part of himself, he would retain as an associate ; but, if 
it rested with him, not another Greek should survive to share or 
even to witness it. 

‘ For oh, by all the powers of heaven, I would 
That not one Trojan might escape of all. 

Nor yet a Grecian ; but that w^e, from death 
Ourselves escaping, might survive to spread 
Troy’s sacred bulwarks on the ground, alone.’ Cowper. 

His intense self-esteem, to use a phrenological term, shows 
itself not only in the outline but in the details of his character. 
Even I'atrocliis is rather a favourite than a friend. lie stands 
in awe of his great patron ; and, when sent as a messenger to 
Nestor, must hurry immediately back, for his chief is 

I^eivoQ^Jivhp, Taya Key Kai avaiTior alrio^ro.* 

To Briseis herself, though the cause of tlic quarrel, he is almost 
indifferent. He gives her up without a struggle. If any other 
part of his property is taken, it is at the peril of the taker ; but 
he will not fight about a girl : — 

Xejiori fxev ovri eyioye payiiero^iai eiviKU Kovprjc 
OvTe aol ovTE rw dXXw* I 

And he Immediately supplies her place by Diomede. Nothing 
is more finely imagined in his character than the union of a 
horror of death with indifference to immediate danger. The 
ordinary combination is just the reverse ; most men see with 
terror the sudden approach of death, but look forward to It at 
some undetermined period without alarm. They hope still to 
live in their works, in their posterity, and perhaps in their fame. 
To Achilles, whose whole feelings are personal, death is pure 
unalleviatcd evil. He is willing, indeed, to encounter it for the 
sake of glory, because glory is essential to his happiness, and is 
to be obtained on no other terms. The gods have announced to 
him that if his life is long it will be obscure. But the glory 


* ^ Thou knowest Achilles fiery, and prepense 

Blame to impute even when blame is none.’ Cowper. 
f ‘ I will not strive with thee in such a cause, 

Nor yet with any man. I scorn to fight] 

For her whom having given ye take away. 

But I have other precious things on board. 

Of these take none away.’ Cowper. 
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which he desires is- present, not posthumous. He has no wish 
beyond the grave. He faces death with courage, because he is 
constitutionally intrepid : but he dislikes it as much as the veriest 
coward. Nothing, he says, is dvrd^iov* 

It is remarkable that the author of the Odyssey ascribes to 
the shade of Achilles the feeling which the author of the Iliad 
gave to the living man. The shade repels almost contemptuously 
the compliments which Ulysses addresses to it on its posthumous 
fame : — . 

‘ Renowned Ulysses, think not death a theme 
Of consolation. I had rather live 
The servile hind for hire, and cat the bread 
Of some man, scantily himself sustained.’ f 

It is a consequence of his utter selfishness that Achilles has no 
candour. He sees in Hector, not the defender of Troy, but the 
killer of Patroclus, the instrument tlirough whom he has suffered 
the greatest — perhaps the only calamity of his life ; and his 
hatred is unappeased even by death. For twelve successive 
days he tics the body to his chariot, and drags it through the 
dust. And when, at length, Jupiter sends word to him that his 
conduct displeases the gods, that Priam is coming to redeem his 
son, and must not be refused, Achilles, though he receives his 
suppliant kindly, cannot command his temper through the inter- 
view, but bursts out inroSpa IScov — 

^ Move me no more, or I may set at nought 
Thee and thy prayer, and the command of Jove.’f 

What a contrast is this to the self-devotion of Hector, who 
lives only for his w’ifc, his son, his parents, and his country ; 
whose overflowing kindness can find excuses even for the 
cowardly frivolity of Paris ; and who alone among her brothers- 
in-law forgets the guilt and mischief of Helen In her mis- 
fortunes ! 

Individual characters resemble the figures of Poussin, which 
delight, by the relief and the accuracy of the drawing, and the 
force, or dignity, or beauty of the expression. Scenic chiiracters 
arc like the cattle and figures of Claude — of little merit taken 
separately, but collectively important parts of the landscape. 

Very few are the fictions which unite the merits of plot, cha- 
racter, and scenery. The Iliad, as we have already remarked. 


* ‘ In my opinion, life surpasses far 
In worth all treasures.’ Cowper. 
t Cowper, Odyssey. J Cowper, Iliad, xxiv. 
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is pre-eminent in character. There is scarcely a speech in tliat 
most dramatic of epics which could be transferred from one 
speaker to another. It is also magnificent in its scenery. The 
agents are those whom the hearers of Homer believed to be real 
g^s ; and men descended from those gods, and almost equalling 
them in force of body and of mind, in pride, in passion, and in 
self-reliance. Such beings, so grand in their general character, 
and so elaborately individualised, form a dramatis personcB which 
has never been equalled. The period is one so distant, that 
chronology has at length given up the attempt to fix it. All 
that we know is, that it is separated by an enormous gulf from 
the times of which we have authentic records ; and that the forms 
of government, the seats of empire, and the habits of acting and 
thinking, have little resemblance to any thing which wc find in 
the historical period of Greece. All that surrounds the great 
actors is as remote from ordinary life as they arc tliemselves. 

But the drama itself is deficient. Nothing can be more meagre 
than the plot. Achilles is insulted; he refuses to fight; the 
Greeks are beaten; Patroclus, while protecting the ships of 
Achilles from the common danger, is killed; and Achilles 
avenges him by killing Hector; the two chiefs are buried, — and 
the curtain falls. Such a narrative has a beginning and a 
middle, but can scarcely be said to have an end. The end, says 
Aristotle, with his usual good sense, ought to be something 
which does not naturally lead to any thing more. It ought to 
satisfy our curiosity. But is the death of Hector sucji an event? 
Docs not the reader wish to know what influence it had on the 
war ? After having become intimate during twenty-four books 
with all the leaders on each side — after having sympathised 
with their hopes and their fears, and become in his heart a Greek 
or a Trojan, is he satisfied to leave them as he found them, 
engaged in mortal, but unterminated strife ? And can wc ac- 
quiesce in Aristotle’s excuse, that the action of the Iliad is not 
the war of Troy, but the anger of Achilles, and is terminated by 
his reconciliation with Agamemnon? What do wc care about 
that anger, except so far as it bears on the war ? And, while 
the war remains undecided, what do wc care about the reconci- 
liation ? We have admitted that the narrative has a middle ; but 
it is a most inartificial one. If the books between the 1st and the 
8tb, and between the 8th and the 11th, were struck out, no gap 
would be perceptible, and some inconsistencies would be avoided. 
Mr. Grote has well remarked, that with all their beauties of 
scenery and of character, they are useless to the catastrophe and 
irreconcileable with some of the subsequent events. We cannot, 
howevei', adopt his theory, plausible as it is, that they are the 
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work of a different author. He admits that its unity of action 
shows the Odyssey to be the production of a single mind. We 
draw the same inference from the consistency of character in the 
Iliad. We cannot believe that the boldly-drawn and finely- 
discriminated characters of Agamemnon, Ulysses, Ajax, Diomed, 
Hector, Paris, Priam, and Helen, could have been preserved 
through the whole twenty-four books, if the original conceptions 
of one poet had been taken up and worked out by another. A 
more probable explanation is, that the whole work was executed 
by one author, but composed at different times, and with con- 
siderable intervals. 

The objection that we have made to the plot of the Iliad 
does not apply to that of the Odyssey. In the whole range of 
narrative fiction a plot more nearly approaching perfection is 
not to be found. At the opening of the poem, Ulysses, the sole 
survivor of his companions, is detained in the distant island of 
Calypso ; while the suitors have usurped his authority, made 
themselves masters of his property, and are plotting against the 
life of his son and the fidelity of his wife. Through the middle 
of the story, the patience, courage, and prudence of Ulysses 
gradually remove the obstjicles to his return. He sits at length 
by the side of Penelope before his own hearth, unknown to all 
except his nurse, his son, and two faithful slaves. For two days 
he lives among his enemies, ever on the point of detection, but 
ever evading it. At length all is prepared for the catastrophe ; 
the suitors arc assembled at the feast, Euryelca and Phihetius 
have barred the doors of the hall, and the fatal bow is in his 
hands. We know nothing in poetry so grand as the picture of 
Ulysses as he throws off‘ his disguise, springs to the threshold, 
pours out the arrows at his feet, and announces to the suitors 
that the hour of retribution has arrived : — 

Avrap 6 yvprwOrj paKetay TroXvfxrfriQ ’Oovcto'Cuc* 

^A\ro €irl fiiyay oveuy^ (jiapirptjy 

’Iwi/ £p,ir\eirjv’ raxtac 8’ Ik^evut oiarovc 
Avrov TrpotrOe Trootoy ftira de fiyritTTrjptriy aiitTEy,* 

The only episode is the journey of Telcmachus. The most 
probable explanation of the introduction of an incident, which 
has not even a remote influence on the progress or on the event 
of tlm story, is the anxiety of the author of the Odyssey to 
connect his narrative with the actors in the Iliad. For this 

* ‘ Then girding up his rags, Ulysses sprang, 

With bow and full-charged quiver, to the door ; 

Loose on the broad stone at his feet he poured 
His arrows, and the suitors thus bespoke.’ Coivper. 
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purpose the shades of the mighty dead are called up on the 
banks of the Nile ; for this purpose we are made to accompany 
the souls of the suitors to the Asphodel meadows and to listen 
to the conversation of Achilles and Agamemnon ; and for this 
purpose Telemachus visits Elis and Sparta, and shows us three 
of the favourite characters of the Iliad — Nestor, Menelaus, and 
Helen — in the tranquil evening of their stormy lives. 

The scenery of the Odyssey is perhaps still more striking 
than that of the Iliad. It is more varied, both morally and 
physically. It adds to the gods and heroes of Greece the 
fabulous Elysium of the Pheacians, contrasted with the dark 
Cimmerians, the cannibals of Laestrigon, and the giant Cyclo- 
pides. Instead of being confined to the plain of Troy, the 
shores of the Hellespont, and the forests of Ida, it embraces all 
the eastern coasts and islands of the Mediterranean, — probably 
every portion of the globe which was known to the author or 
to his hearers. But, though superior to the Iliad in scenery, 
and immeasurably superior in plot, the Odyssey is as immea- 
surably inferior to it in characters. With the exception of 
Ulysses and Eumasus, scarcely a single actor is individualised. 
We have already remarked that the suitors arc merely a class. 
Telemachus is only a well-disposed young man. Penelope 
neither docs nor says anything to justify the wisdom which is 
attributed to her. She is only an affectionate and faithful wife. 
Alcinous and Areta are amiable sovereigns and hospitable hosts. 
They fill the stage, but do no more. 

The admitted inferiority of the Odyssey, though equal to the 
Iliad in style, and superior in plot and in scenery, seems to 
prove that, of the three great merits which we are considering, 
character is the most important. Whether the excellence of a 
plot would make up for the want of striking scenery and well- 
drawn and well-contrasted characters, may be doubted. No 
such instance occurs to us. But the fictions which delight solely 
by their characters, or solely by their scenery, are numerous. 
The two most remarkable novels of modem times, ^Gil Bias’ 
and * Don Quixote,’ please solely by their characters. So do 
* Joseph Andrews’ and the ^ Vicar of Wakefield,’ the ^ Wahlver- 
‘ wandschaften’ and ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ On the other hand, 
the Asiatic romances depend altogether on scenery: neither 
/ Antar’ nor the ^ Arabian Nights,’ nor * Job’ (which, as a work 
of art, is a romance, though the persons and main events may 
have existed,) have any real plot or any individual characters, 
it is the scenery alone that renders ‘Robinson Crusoe’ the 
most popular of English fictions. The interest ceases as soon 
as he quits his island. Nothing can be more childish than the 
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plots of Cooper. Nothing can be more fantastic or unnatural 
than his characters. But the scenery, in which these absurd 
beings act their absurd parts, is so new, so interesting, and so 
vividly painted, that, among perhaps a hundred competitors, he 
stands, 

* If not first, in the very first line/ 

We admire, and we forget, the wit and the finesse of Balzacy 
and the finely shaded characters and well-involved and well- 
unravelled plots of Hahn Hahn ; but the chase, the wreck, and 
the battle of the * Bed Kover* and the Indian • warfare of the 
‘ Pioneers,’ haunt the imagination for years. We scarcely over 
read a romance more defective in plot and in character than 
the ‘ Younger Son.’ The story is a mere collection of events, 
whose only relation to one another is that they happen to the 
same persons. It has a beginning, but that beginning does not 
explain what follows. It has a middle which might have 
belonged to a different set of agents, and it ends merely because 
the third volume is finished. The characters arc caricatures, 
the style is exaggerated, the sentiments are perverted. But 
there is a charm in its scenery. The Indian Ocean, with its 
calms and simoons ; the Eastern Archipelago, with its mountains, 
swamps, and jungles ; the Malay, and Arab, and Chinese, and 
Tartar figures, which people the land and the water, attract us 
by our love for what is strange. Other pictures, such as the 
death of the jungle admee, the elk chased by lions, and the tow- 
ing of the dismasted Victory, dwell in the memory from their 
vividness. And we believe that few have opened the book 
witliout finishing it, and that few have read it once without 
wishing to recur to portions of it. Sir Walter Scott had at his 
command every form of excellence. But of his numerous 
novels only three — the ^ Heart of Mid Lothian,’ the ^ Bride 
‘ of Lammermoor,’ and ^ Kenilworth,’ combine the merits of 
plot, character, and scenery. In all the others, the plot is 
objectionable. In some, such as ^ Bob Boy,’ * The Pirate,’ ‘ The 
^ Fortunes of Nigel,’ and ‘ The Betrothed,’ it is unintelligible. 
In others, such as ^ The Monastery,’ ‘ The Legend of Montrose,’ 
' Peveiil of the Peak,’ and ^ The Fair Maid of Perth,’ it is a 
mere tissue of events, with little dependence on one another, 
connected chiefly by succession of time ; and in two, ^ St. 

^ Bonan’s Well,’ and * Quentin Durward,’ it is absolutely puerile. 
In a very few, perhaps only in ‘ The Monastery,’ ^ Quentin 
^ Durward,’ and * St. Bonan’s Well,’ there is a want of clia- 
racter ; but in none, with the exception of the unfortunate ‘ St. 

‘ Bonan’s Well,’ iS there a deficiency of scenery. It is to its 
scenery rather than to its characters, admirable as they arc, that 
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^ Waverley* owes its pre-eminence. It is its scenery that has 
made ‘ Quentin Durward,’ absurd as is its plot, and common 
place as are almost all its characters, the novel by which Sir 
Walter Scott is best known on the Continent. 

These remarks Avill assist us in pointing out the characteristics 
of the work which we arc reviewing. Its excellence docs not 
lie in its characters, so far as they arc t.aken from European 
models. The hero and the heroine are cast in the usual mould. 
He is brave, generous, and kind, with strong but somewhat 
inconstant affections. She amiable, high spirited, and intelligent. 
The others are equally representatives of well-known classes. 
There is an elderly general officer, with the common manners 
and prejudices of his rank; a fidgetty mother, caring about 
nothing but her health, her position in society, and the establish- 
ment of her daughter ; a sub-heroine, the hero’s sister, pleasing 
but insipid ; a sub-hero, who is to marry her, whom the reader 
will forget as soon as he has done with him. A proud, selfish 
woman of rank, a good-natured frivolous dandy, a scheming 
young lady, and a merchant content to accept the opinions and 
follow the exjunplc of those around him, and drift indolently 
down the stream of sensual enjoyment, are more distinct, but 
do not aim at originality. The .Transatlantic characters have 
more merit : some of them are strongly marked and original, but 
we will leave them to display themselves as we proceed. 

The story is amusing and natural, but wants unity and 
cohesion. . The incidents are very numerous, but the greater 
part of them have no influence on the ultimate catastrophe. 
Nor is that catastrophe one that excites much interest. The 
reader is led to wish to see the. hero and heroine both well pro- 
vided for ; but has no desire that it should be by their inter- 
marriage. He would be as well satisfied, perhaps better, if the 
lieroine were to make a different choice. 

Such being the characters and the plot, our readers will infer 
that it is the scenery of ^Charles Vernon’ which hiis induced 
us to select it for criticism. Even so. The physical scenery 
is striking from its grandeur, its variety, and its novelty : the 
moral scenery from its strangeness. And the latter has not 
only a poetical but an liLstorical claim on our attention. It 
describes the state of society in Jamaica and Venezuela, when 
slavery was in its unmitigated vigour in the one, and revolu- 
tionary war was raging in the other. Both these have passed 
away, and have passed away almost unrecorded : a few military 
autobiographies, now slumbering among the unbound lumber of 
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the British IVIuscnm, or in the comers of provincial circulat- 
ing libraries, are all that tell the story of the Venezuelan war 
of independence ; and as they relate only the operations of 
armies or personal adventures, they give us no insight into the 
feelings of tlic people during the struggle. Of the social state 
of the West Indies, at the beginning of the present century, we 
know nothing. The planters and the merchants, with their 
Oriental luxury and Oriental harems, and the dark beauties 
living only to please, but maintaining self-rcspeet in a state 
which In Europe is one of degradation, and affection and fidelity 
under circumstances which, with us, lead to utter profligacy, 
have scarcely left a tradition of their existence : — 

^ Oinnes illacryraabiles 
Urgentur ignotiqne longa 
JN^octe, carent quia rate sacro.’ 

The physical features of the Sjianish main have been made 
known to us by the pen and the pencil of Humboldt ; but the 
scenery of the Blue Mountains of Jamaica, — the most striking 
combination perhaps of grandeur and beauty that exists, a 
Tyrol under the Tropics, — is as undcscribcd as that of Ccnti’al 
Africa. The few who have visited it thought of cotton and 
coffee, and treated rocks, rivers, and forests as mere obstacles. 

The work before us attempts to supply these deficiencies ; and 
we proceed to show how far it is successful. 

TIic scene opens with the arrival In Jamaica of Captain 
Charles Vernon, a young English officer, who comes to take 
possession of his property, a sugar estate on the coast, and a 
coffee plantation in tlie mountains. The date Is not given in 
so many woixls ; but, on comparing it with the public events 
wliicli are related or alluded to, it must have been in the begin- 
ning of the year 1813. lie lands at Kingston, and dines the 
first day with his merchant, Mr. ]\BKenzie. At dinner the 
conversation naturally turns on the mode of life at Kingston. 
From the answers to some of his inquiries, Vernon Infers that 
there is not much female society. 

‘ “ Not many ladies,” said the Counsellor with a smile, “ but then 
we have the women of colour — the brown ladies, who, entre nou^, 
have much finer persons, and a hundred times more animation than 
your European women. You’ll think so, I’ll answer for you, as soon 
as you know both.” 

‘ “ Well,” said M‘Kenzie, who had been listening to the conversa** 
tion, “ you shall judge for yourself, Captain Vernon. Go to-morrow 
night to the assembly ; I will introduce you in the morning to the 
ladies at my friend Otway’s ; his daughters will be very glad to get 
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hold of a young officer. The day after we will get up a quality ball 
for you.** 

‘ “ A quality ball ! pray, what does that mean ?’* asked Vernon. 

‘ ‘‘ A brown dance,” said M‘Kenzie. 

‘ “ Wh.at ! a ball to which mulattocs are asked ? ** 

‘ “ Yes; the coloured men are of course excluded : my housekeeper 
shall superintend, and take care that it shall be very select.** * * 

Wc pass over the white assembly to make room for the 
Quality Balk 

As Vernon entered, the younger part of the company were danc- 
ing with great animation to tJie merry tune of The Devil amongst 
the Tailors;’* those who could not find partners dancing with each 
other. It was a very different scene from the assembly the night 
before. The pale languid looks of the European ladies, their stiller 
manners, and lack of conversation, were strongly contrasted with the 
health and vigour and vivacity of mind and body which animated 
their brunette rivals. Their dresses, costly in material, were made 
in the extreme fashion of that day. 

‘ One lovely girl particularly attracted Vernon’s admiration. She 
looked about eighteen, and was dancing with another dark-eyed 
beauty with more grace than spirit. An expression of feminine 
mildness, of sweetness of temper, subdued the animation of her full 
black eyes. Her complexion was so slightly tinged with brown, that 
the mixture of African blood would not have been detected in any 
other society. He even thought that this shade of colour softened 
down and improved the expression of her features, as the mellow 
tints of an old picture add to its effect. 

‘ His stare attracted his hostess, who renewed her offer of introduc- 
ing him to a partner. 

^ “ Yes,” answered he, I should like very much to dance if you 
can get me as a partner that beautiful girl who is dancing with another 
in a plaid dress.” 

‘ “ Oh, Miss Julia ; — yes, I dare say I can ; but she would like you 
better if you had your red coat on, Captain Vernon.” 

‘ “ Who is she ? ’* 

< « Why, she is the daughter of old Admiral Leslie ; he^ nether 
lived with the admiral at the Penn while he commanded he- 

gave her two houses and several negroes when he leffe^the 'Cllwtry. 
She is a good girl, but I wish she was wiser. Her mdth^diad a deal 
ok trouble and expense in sending her to Miss Mary’s school, and 
^ g^ing her genteelly brought up, and hoped with her pretty face to 
"kawe her well settled with some gentleman who could buy her plenty 
of houses and negroes. But Hi ! this not do for Miss Julia; when 
come to be sixteen years old, she ran away with an officer to camp, 
^who had nothing but his pay.” 

* " And is she now under this officer’s protection ? ” 

^ No, poor girl ; the officer died of fever a year ago, and she, 
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poor fool, was ready to break her heart after him, though he could 
not leave her a dollar to buy her mourning with. But come, they 
have finislied that dance, and I will introduce you. Julia, my dear, 
this gentleman wishes to dance with you; he is a soldier-officer, 
though he wears a blue coat.” * 

We shall not accompany Vernon in his visit to his mountain 
estate of Mount Edwards, or rdatc tfic wrongs which he re- 
dresses, or the improvements which he introduces. Negro sla- 
very is the blackest page in our annals. The lesson to be found 
in these pages may be useful to those, if there be any such now 
remaining, who believe, with a writer in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’! 
that the substitution of apprenticeship for slavery was only a 
nominal change. It may be instructive to thostf also, if there be 
any, who require to be informed what are the effects of irrespon- 
sible power on individuals taken from the nation least likely to 
abuse it, — a nation in which the dislike to inflict, or to witness, 
or even to hear of human suffering, however deserved, or how- 
ever necessary, is often carried to an excess which defeats its 
own object ; a nation which often refuses to the law of man the 
power adequately to repress crime, and even strives to prevent 
the laws of nature from punishing idleness, improvidence, and 
vice. But the picture is too painful for our pages. 

It is followed by his courtship of Julia a la mode de la 
Jamaique: the result is that they agree to meet at Cane 
Garden, Vernon’s estate on the northern side of the island, 
lying in a rich but unhealthy soil in a valley opening towards 
the sea. At Mount Edwards Vernon’s task htid been easy. 
He had found there an active vigilant despotism, under which, 
by the exercise of unscrupulous cruelty, the labourers had been 
lashed into as much diligence as man in a state of slavery can 
be forced to exert. lie had only to blunt the stimulus of 
punishment, and to supply its place by that of reward; and 
nearly the same amount of labour was obtained, though with 
. morq trouble and at greater expense. At Cane Garden also, he 
iindj^xnismaiiagemcnt, but of a different kind. The vice here is 
not oppression but negligence. The good-natured indolent over- 
seer had smoked away his time to keep off, he said; the fever, and 
allowed +hc slaves to be half idle, the land to be half cultivated, 
and the buildings to be half iniinous. Much exertion is necessary 
to bring the estate into better order. 

^ None of the neighbouring proprietors resided ; and their sub- 
stitutes, being all low vulgar men, Vernon had no society but Julia's. 
Though she would not formally take her place at the dinner- table, 
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yet slie’ would stay in the room when there was nb oth^ white person 
present; and sonjotimes take a seat, wlien the desert was introduced. 
She never, however, made her appearance before a third per^n ; not 
from any sense of degradation as to the lituation she filled^ for that 
situation, according to the notions in wliieh she, had been broifght 
up, was an honourable one ; but solely from custom, and a feeling of 
inferiority, originating in colour — a feeling so inherent in all her 
class as to be acted upon ^nconsfU^ously. 

‘ Watching feyery glance of his eye, every movement of his counte- 
nance, she anticipaf($d his wishes before he could speak them ; and, 
mixing familiar!^ #ith the most ardent* love, her heart and mind 
were wholly his. Vernon, in return, felt gratitude for her affection, 
and his self-love not a little flattered by finding himself the object of 
adoration to so fine a erea^rc. And if these feelings did not amount 
to love, they so hcarly resembled it that he was himself deceived.’ * 

He is attacked by the fever of the country, and owes liis 
life to the care and de^)*btIon of Julia. As soon as he becomes 
convalescent the usual remedy of change of air and scene is 
prescribed. He makes a cruise, lands at [Porto Bello, crosses 
the Isthmus of Darien and gazes on the Pacific. On his return 
to Kingston, perfectly recovered, he dines with the Otways 
and meets the heroine, Emily Vivian, whose father, General 
Vivian, has arrived during his absence, to fill a jtafF ap))oint- 
ment, and brought out with him his wife and daughter. Emily 
Vivian, as w^e have already hinted, is a scenic character. She 
is painted as Elizabetli wished to be, without any shades. She 
is ^icscribed as possessing, and, to do justice to the author; we 
must add that she is made to exhibit, intelligence, taste, elegance, 
knowledge of the world, and high principles. She is a distant 
relation of Vernon’s, the intimate friend of his sister, and an 
acquaintance of liis own, though a slight one, as she had just 
left school when he joined his regiment in Portugal about live 
years before the story begins. 

He accepts an invitation to form one of the general’s party at 
Spanish Town during the following week. 

* “ Ah Charles,” said J ulia, as he almost unconsciously despribed 
his new acquaintance, Ali IMr. Vernon, I fear you are going to fall 
in love with this lady ! And then what will become of poor me ! ” 

^ Oh no,” answered Vernon, how can you, think so ? Do you 
not know, my dear Julia, that I toye you too wal for . you to be in 
'danger from a rival ?” ! * * ‘ 

^ Still, take care : I know you'love me now, but I am affaid that 
your affections arc fickle. I shall always be afraid of your going to 
tbat^dy’s house.” ' 

' am very sorry to hear you say so, Julia, for I am engaged to 
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be'tliere a great deal during next %veek. We make a party together 
to Spfuiish Town, to the balls there.” 

* A smothered sigh was lier only answer ; and he tried, but in vain, 
to remove her uneasiness. Perhaps his own mind was not in the best 
state for this purpose. Though it may sometimes flatter, it is on the 
whole generally teazing to be the object of jealousy, especially where 
it is felt to be. unfounded. Julians beauty, her affectionate tenderness 
of disposition, her sweetness of temper, and above all, perhaps, her 
warm attachment to him, gave her a hold which he thought no other 
woman could have on his affections. It was unpossible, he thought, 
that he could ever wish ,to give her a rival ; and if Jhe could, every 
principle of gratitude must prevent his doing so. 

‘ Still he was sensible of much admiration of Miss Vivian, and a 
wish 1)0 see more of her; and both the admiration and the wish were 
irritated by Julia’s imprudent expression of her fears. Absurd as he 
thought these fears were, still he saw that they would disturb the new 
source of pleasure which was opened to him, — a pleasure great any- 
where, but inestimable in the mental famine of Jamaica. 

‘ After a short mutual silence they retired, witli less agreeable feel- 
ings towards each other than they had felt since their first intimacy.• ** 

The natural consequences follow. He becomes every day 
more and more in love with Emily, though resolving to be con- 
stant to Julia. The contest In his mind is well described. We 
have heard this situation objected to as trite. It is certainly a 
common one. It has been painted by perhaps a hundred, perhaps 
a thousand novelists. But the mere commonness of a situation 
or of an event does not unfit it for fiction. What can be more 
common than love, except perhaps marriage? But no one 
objects to the one of them as a trite situation, or to the other as 
a trite event. The triteness wCich displeases is a state of things 
usual in fiction, but unusual in reality. Thus the nexus which 
Metastasio introduces into almost all his plots, — that of two 
friends in love with the same woman, and each magnanimously 
anxious to give her up to the other, — is striking the first time 
that the reader meets with it, bearable the second, and disgust- 
ing the tenth. So love at first sight is offensive in the Marivaux 
school, but notin Shakspcarc. We accept it in Shakspearc be- 
cause it occurs in his scenes as it occurs in real life, occasionally, 
but rarely. We object to it in Marivaux because he describes it 
as an ordinary occprrence, as the rule, instead of tlie exception. 
Now the situation of a man botitid to one woman by gratitude 
and to another by love, under dopg^. obligations to the,, inferior 
and full of high admiration for tKj^,^perior object, hating him- 
self for his Inconstancy to the one and despising himself for liis 
deceit to the other, is a situation more frequent in reality than 
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even in fiction, and, like all other natural situations, is a fit sub- 
ject of representation. 

The Vivians pay to fever the usual tribute of new comers. 
On their convalescence Vernon recommends a visit to Mount 
Edwards. The physician supports him, and thither the party 
go. 

After about a fortnight the rainy season begins. 

* “ What a gale of wind it blows !” observed Emily to Vernon, as 
they were sitting over^ their chess-table, after breakfast, four or live 
days after the h^vy rains had set in. 

' “ Oh, it is nothing,” said Vernon, “ (check to your queen) ; we 
are so high up here, and so exposed, that every blast of wind sounds 
to us as if it had double its real force. It is very cold though ; the 
thermometer, I Ice, is only sixty-eight. I will put on another log.” 

^ Nay, but do look at that mango tree at the side of the garden, 
how it bends ; and that date tree next it is wavering like a peacock’s 
feather to the wind, which seems to blow from all quarters at once. 
Look! Oh look, Mr. Vernon!” 

*'The mango tree was at this instant torn up by the roots, whirled 
into the air, and carried out of sight. 

^ ‘‘ My dearest Miss Vivian,” said Vernon, “ do not be so alarmed. 
It does indeed blow a gale ; but this is a very substantial house, and 
has weathered many real West Indian hurricanes, even if this gale of 
wind should increase to one.” 

A hurricane, by God! Vernon,” said the general, entering the 
room in his flannel dressing-gown, just as he had been roused from 
his mid-day nap. 

‘ Oh, general, general !” said Mrs. Vivian, running in also, “ what 
shall we do ? Old J uba tells me this is a liurricane. A real hurricane ! 
We shall all be blown away, like the trees in the garden that I see 
flying into the air like so many large feathers.” 

‘ “ No be ’fraid massa,” said Caesar, following ; him hurricane 
for true, but me know hurricane worser dan dis no blow great house 
down. Him really ’trong 'tone house ; no like for neger house — poor 
neger house all blow 'way.” 

^ Fresh gusts of wind fast succeeded each other with increased 
violence. Soon not one of the beautiful trees in the garden was left 
standing ; cedar, orange, apple, and all the larger trees being torn up 
by tlie roots, while the slender stems of the cocoa-nut, cabbage, and 
date trees were snapped off in the middle. 

‘ The party were next terrified by the walls of the house which 
they were in, shaking and. cracking ; and a genial rush towards the 
door took place. 

^ Hardly had they gained the other wing of the house, when that 
which they had just quitted, walls and all, gave way, though, as 
Ca3sar had observed, a most substantial building. The roof entire, 
without loss of a single shingle or beam, was carried up into the air, 
by the wind getting under it, and the walls fell in with a tremendous 
crash. 
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‘ The boards 'and beams of the two floorings were seen rushing 
through the air, knocking down all that came in contact with them. 
Little time, however, was left for observation, each successive blast 
roared louder and louder, and the remaining part of the house 
threatened every instant to crush its inhabitants. 

^ They stood for some seconds ; the women in speechless terror, 
and Vernon and the general in vain attempting to conceal their own 
alarm, while trying to moderate that of their companions. 

‘ Suddenly, the wind getting under the remaining part of the roof 
(since the fall of the wing totally unprotected), tore it up also, throwing 
down within the walls* the ceiling and some of the beams, but carry- 
ing away the greater part to a distance. 

^ By one of the timbers which fell within, Vernon was knocked 
down, not, however, so seriously hurt but that he rose immediately, 
and supported IMrs. Vivian (the general having hurried forward 
Emily) out of the ruins, expecting that the now unroofed walls would 
instantly fall in. 

^ As they gained the outer door they were in danger of being taken 
off* their legs by the force of the wind, and hurled through the air like 
the beams of the roof which were spinning round in the eddies of the 
wind. 

‘ Caesar’s experience and presence of mind saved them from this 
fate, by pulling doWn the general and Emily with him, as they reached 
the door, and calling out to them, and to Vernon and Mrs. Vivian 
as they followed, — 

* “ Massa no try for walk, or wind blow ’trong carry massa ’way, — 
blow him into dc g alley ! Massa lie down crawl like for pickininny 
on de ground.” 

‘ And creeping on all-fours in this way, they took refuge in the 
kitchen, — a low, almost circular out-house built of stone ; and barring 
the door against the blast, flattered themselves that they were secure. 
They were disappointed ; for after they had witnessed (through the 
narrow loop-hole window) the blowing down of the coffee store, the 
overseer’s house, the ncighboui*ing negro-houses, and every possible 
place of refuge ; not a tree standing, — beams, trees, branches, wooden 
shingles with large nails in them, flying about in every direction, 
carrying destruction to eveiy living thing they encountered, — the 
night coming on, the rain pouring in torrents, and the gale increasing, 
the kitchen gave way, injuring nearly all, more or less, but none 
severely. 

‘ As a last resource, and almost a forlorn one, the party next 
betook themselves to a cellar under the ruins of the Great House, 
endeavouring to hope, that if the walls fell in (and they heard stones 
dropping from them every ins^nt), the flooring above their heads 
might not be beaten in. * This chance, so feeble as scarcely to support 
a hope, afforded the only possibility of escape. 

‘ It was now six in the evening, and the night was setting in. 

* There was one sheltered corner where Mrs. Vivian, as the greatest 
invalid, was accommodated with a seat on an empty flour-bairel. 
Emily stood on a loose plank which Vernon contrived to fix against 
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tlie wall sufficiently high to raise her from the stream of water which 
ran through the cellar. 

* Vernon stood next to her, so near that as he leant his head 
against the wall, it almost touched hers. The rest of the party eitlier 
stood leaning against the shaking walls, or paced up and down their 
narrow cell. Two were placed witli their backs against the door 
to pr^V’ent the wind from bursting its bolts; this duty the men took 
by turns. 

^ One of the servants, on taking refuge in the cellar, had brought 
with him a candle in a lantern : it was hung up in the driest corner, 
and threw a glimmering light over the room. 

‘ The countenances of all betrayed their feelings. The whites 
seemed most to dread being crushed to dcatli ; while, in the negroes, 
their present suflerings, from cold, wet, and bruises, overpowered 
every other sensation. 

‘ Suddenly one of tlic walls of the house above gave way before the 
blast, which luckily hurled the stones from, instead of upon, the 
cellar ; but still a great part fell on the boarded flooring over tlieir 
heads with a tremendous crash. All conceived that it was the fall of 
the whole house ; it was followed by the scream of the women and 
children, and, as they supposed, the dying prayer of the men. 

‘ Vernon bout over the board on which Miss Vivian w'as leaning, 
threw his arm around her waist, and exclaimed, “ We will die to- 
gether!” The substantial flooring, how’ever, withstood the shock, 
and after the breathless pause of a fmv seconds, Kmily struggled from 
Vernon and freed herself. Both were too much agitatetl to speak, 
and the attention of every other person present w/is confined to his 
own suffering and danger. 

‘ “ Mr. Scott,” said Vernon in a low voice, “will you accompany 
me, and try to reach the mill-house, and sec if it is standing ? ” 

‘ “ I will ; but I warn you of the risk.” 

‘ “ Never mind that, except on your own account. General — • 
Mrs. Vivian, good bye ; Emily, if I never see you more, sometimes 
think of me. Come, Scott.” 

They fail in this attempt to find a more secure refuge, but 
the hurricane gradually dies away during the niglit, and Avlien 
the prisoners see the white dawn through the chinks in the 
flooring over their heads, they can venture to leave the cellar. 

Wc pass to a moral storm, as vividly painted as the elemen- 
tary one. 

* Early the next morning, while Vernon w^as superintending the 

repairs, Emily walked beyond the garden, towards the road leading 
to Kingston. ♦ 

^ All around her w^as desolation, yet notwithstanding her fatigue, 
her .spirits never felt so buoyant, or her hopes so bright. It was 
certain that V'^ernon loved her, and she now found it certain too. 
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though she had before tried to disguise it to herself, that she loved 
him. 

‘ Again and again, she retraced all that he had said, all that he 
had looked, on tliat eventful night. Every word, every tone of his 
voice, still rung in her ear. The circumstances under which they 
stood, the subdued feeling, the calm tone in which he spoke, left her 
no doubt of his sincerity. She forgot the inconsistencies of his former 
conduct; the delight which he had shown in her society, and his 
hesitation when circumstances seemed to call him to express it. Or 
if she recurred to them, it was only to contrast the happiness of her 
present certainty with the pain which she now allowed herself to 
confess that she had felt in her former doubts. It was not only the 
sunshiny prospect of her future life that delighted her, but she felt 
her own self-estimation raised by having obtained the affection of a 
man of sense and of education. 

‘ She thought of the delight of having her friend Harriet as a 
sister. She composed over and over in her mind the letter in which 
she should communicate it. She thought of her next meeting with 
Vernon, what he would say, and how she should answer liim. Fifty 
times she varied the conversation that would take place, and always 
preferred tlie last. Wrapped in the delights of a reverie which no 
one enjoys more than once in a life, she reached at last the bank of 
the once rivulet, now a broad river, which ran across the gully 
beneath, and found herself with astonishment nearly a mile from the 
house. 

‘ Though a good deal sunk, the torrent seemed yet formidable ; its 
yellow waters rolling down trunks of trees, which whirled and spun 
round in the eddies occasioned by their rapid motion. Just as 
she was turning back, a negro, whom she thought that she recollected 
as liaving carried messages from Vernon to the general when in 
Kingston, appeared on the other side, armed with a long pole. She 
stopped to witness his attempt at crossing, which seemed attended 
with risk. The water was about breast high in the deepest part, but 
the rapidity of the current was so great, that none but a strong, 
active, and experienced man could keep his legs. If he fell he would 
be rolled over and over, and hurried down the stream, without a 
chance of saving himself. To these dangers must be added that of 
being struck by the large rolling rocks and trunks of trees. 

‘ Steadying himself with liis pole, the negro encountered all, watch- 
ing for each rolling fragment of rock ; sometimes leaping over it 
with his pole, sometimes running forward, or drawing backwards to 
avoid it. At length he reached the opposite side of the river. 

‘ “ Who are you ? ” asked Miss Vivian. 

‘ “ Me Vulcan.” 

* “And where do you come from, Vulcan whom do you belong 
to?” 

‘ “ !Me belong to Massa Vernon, and me come from Kingston. 
Bring him paper from him wife.” 

‘ “ llis wife ! You must be mad ! It cannot be Mr. Vernon you 
mean.” 
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* Yes, missis, me mean Massa Vernon for me massa. Me bring 
him paper from him wife, Miss Julia; one brown lady lib in Kingston. 
Massa liab him for wife long time.” 

‘ “ I cannot, I will not, believe this,” said Emily, thinking aloud. 

‘ “ Yes, missis, massa hab wife long time, and him good brown 
lady ; no use poor negcr ill.” 

‘ Tqjponfirm his story, at the doubt of which he felt indignant, he 
jjut into Miss Vivian’s hand an unwafered note, saying, — 

‘ “ Look, missis ; here da paper.” 

‘ Emily just glanced her eye over the superscription ; “ To Captain 
“ Charles Vernon, Mount Edwards,” written in unformed feminine 
characters. She gave back the letter to Vulcan, and turned towards 
the house, while he slowly followed, prevented by his ideas of respect 
from passing her. 

‘ At the door she perceived Vernon watching her approach. As 
lie advanced, she returned his salutation in a tone which she attempted 
to render easy, and which to a common observer would have seemed 
so, but which to him carried an indescribable appearance of emotion. 
Immediately afterwards he recognised Vulcan. 

‘ “Paper for you, massa,” said Vulcan. Vernons eye caught the 
well-known writing, and he instantly felt that Emily’s was fixed on 
him. He felt his face, his very lips turn white, and his hand trembled 
so that he could scarcely take the letter. Ennly looked at him for an 
instant, the bitterest perhaps in her whole life, and passed on.’ * 

Three days are passed among the ruins, during which Emily 
avoids any explanation, and Vernon does not venture to force 
one. At length the roads become passable, and the whole 
party return to Kingston. 

Tlie conflict in Vernon’s mind destroys his health. lie is 
advised to try a cooler climate, and embarks for Canada in a 
brig called the Flora. A storm scatters the convoy, and the 
Flora finds herself alone, and, as the captain conjectures, near 
the eastern point of Cuba. 

^ At daybreak the following morning, a sailor was sent up to the 
mast-head to look out for land; but instead of this he sung out, “A 
sail right aft!” The breezes were very light, and the sail so far off 
that she could be seen only from the mast-head ; wdiatcver she was, 
however, she was clearly gaining on them, and with this impression 
the captain descended, at seven o’clock, to breakfast, looking ominously 
serious. Vernon, still in his cot, at first heard the tidings of their 
being chased by a possible enemy with the indifference with whicli 
he had treated the storm the night before : this apathy the captain of 
the Flora mistook for a want of courage, and reascended to the deck, 
muttering something about “ a soldier.” 

‘ He was disagreeably interested in reconnoitring the strange sail, 
which now had very much gained on them, and, through a glass, was 
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clearly to be seen from the deck. She was a black schooner^ very 
broad in the beam, and, whether friend or foe, was crowding canvass. 
She was soon afterwards observed to wet her sails (which increases 
speed by making them hold more wind), and betrayed an anxiety to 
get up with the Flora, which strengthened, almost to a certainty, the 
captain’s suspicions of her being an enemy. The Flora then also 
wetted her sails, and threw some of her deck cargo overbpdfc ; but 
still the strange sail evidently neared her rapidly, and by ten o’clock 
was so close that an English flag could be discovered from her mizen ; 
she was prodigiously large for a schooner, and full of men, — two 
discoveries, neither of which pleased Captain Robins of the Flora. 
He descended again to the cabin, and asked Vernon, who was still 
lounging in his cot, " if he intended skulking there, or taking his post 
on deck ?” 

^ '' Skulking ! Captain Robins, what do you mean ? ” 

< « Why, here is an American privateer very near close alongside 
of us ; but the Flora shan’t strike to her till we have tried her can- 
non. Will you and your servant assist in defending the ship ?” 

^“Of course,” said Vernon, jumping out of his cot with more 
vivacity than he had felt since his illness ; and in two minutes he 
sprang up the companion-steps, calling to Pompey to follow him. 

^ Massa no top on deck,” said Pompey ; ’pose buckra fight, den 
massa get killed.” 

^ No, Pompey, we must both do our best : so do you take one of 
those cutlasses, and don’t tremble so if you can help it.” 

‘ He found all on deck prepared for action ; six eight-pound car- 
ronades (three on each side) and a long twelve-pounder at the stern, 
were the whole of the Flora’s armament : these were immediately 
loaded, and the boarding netting fixed up. The crew were then each 
assigned to their stations. They consisted of the captain, mate, and 
boatswain, sixteen seamen, their passenger, and poor Pompey — an 
appalling inferiority to the privateer, wIjo, from the crowded state of 
her deck, appeared to have at least a hundred men. 

‘ The seamen were all stationed at the guns, and Vernon and his 
servant had each a musket given to them, while some boarding-pikes 
and cutlasses were brought out from the arm-chest, and placed ready 
for every one’s use in case the enemy attempted to board. These 
arrangements completed, the Flora’s crew awaited in anxious uncer- 
tainty tlie approach of the schooner. 

* Vernon stood at the stern, next the captain, and, after viewing 
her with the glass, observed, — 

^ " An immense superiority of numbers she has, captain, if she 
prove an enemy.” 

" Yes, but she is much lower in the water than we are, and docs 
not appear to carry any large guns.” 

‘ “ I can only discover two swivels on each side,” observed Ver- 
non, still looking through his glass, ‘^and one long gun, and that 
midships.” 

‘ “ Well, if we can keep her at long shots I don’t fear her ; ami if 
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we have the luck to hull her, we may sink her ; or if we strike her 
rigging and masts, we may at any rate disable her so as to escape.” 

* " And if she boards us?’* 

« « Why that, as she is so low, she will find a difficult job.” 

* ** At any rate, captain, we will not give up while there is a hope.” 

' " No, that is not my character. Jack Robins has beat ’em off 

beforeSow.” 

‘ “ Holloa, there! bring up the Union Jack, Williams; we will, at 
any rate, show our colours, and she may then favour us with a sight 
of her true ones.” 

‘ The Union Jack was accordingly hoisted, and the schooner an- 
swered by pulling down her assumed English flag, and displaying in 
its place the stars and stripes of the United States of America, firing, 
at the same time, a shot at the Flora. 

* “ Yankees, by G — d!” exclaimed the captain; “put the helm up; 
we’ll give ’em a broadside ; — steady — now let fly into her, boys !” 
and a raking broadside from the Flora fully evinced her determina- 
tion to defend herself. But the range was miscalculated ; the shot 
passed over the schooner with little or no effect. Tim privateer ra- 
pidly came up, and, with true American ostentation, all the crew 
mounted on the rigging, or stood on their vessel’s side, so as to show 
their immense superiority of numbers, giving three insulting cheers, 
and, hailing the Flora through a speaking-trumpet, desired her to 
“ Strike to the American privateer Washington.” The Flora’s brave 
little crew gave three cheers in return, firing into her as an answer. 
The schooner’s topsail halliards were cut away, and the sail dropped 
fiuttpjing on the deck. The privateer returned the fire instantly ; the 
two ,4^ips were soon within pistol-shot, and Vernon could not help in- 
stinctively wincing as he heard the grape-shot and musketry from 
the first fire of the privateer whiz about his ears. He found that it 
cured him most efiectually, however, of any of the apathy which fever 
had left behind ; his blood wanned,, and his spirits rose with the dan- 
ger ; and he astonished the captain (who at first had thought meanly 
of his courage) by his activity and presence of mind. 

* Broadside now succeeded broadside from the Flora, and volleys 
of musketry from the privateer. After this had continued for some 
minutes, the schooner running her bowsprit over the Flora s quarter, 
indicated an immediate intention of boarding. About twenty ruffianly- 
looking fellows an instant after crowded up the narrow bowsprit of 
the privateer, covering it completely, brandishing their cutlasses, and, 
mixed with their pistol-shot, pouring forth a volley of curses on their 
adversaries. The Flora’s crew seized each a boarding-pike, a cutlass, 
a musket, or an unfixed bayonet, and ran to the side of the ship 
where the attack was threatened. Vernon was amongst the foremost ; 
and the foremost of the Americans, after damning his own heart and 
liver, and discharging a brace of pistols at Vernon, (one of the balls 
of which passed through his coat collar), swore he would give no 
quarter, but would make mince-meat of him, and heave him over- 
board to feed the sharks. He was in the act of springing down on 
the Flora’s deck, when Vernon discharged his musket at him (he had 
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reserved his fire for this occasion), and felt strong pleasure at seeing 
him pitch head foremost into the sea. The two Americans next on 
the bowsprit made a similar attempt ; but the first was pierced by a 
pike, as he was endeavouring to get over the boarding-netting ; and 
the other, on reaching the deck, was cut down. The courage of those 
behind failed, and they suffered the ships to part ; but two of the 
Flora’s crew had now fallen to rise nb more, struck by the Allies of 
musketry ; and Captain Robins, his mate, and four of the crew were 
so badly wounded, as to be compelled to leave the deck, leaving only 
the boatswain to command. Vernon also missed his servant Pompey 
from the reduced numbers on the deck ; and feared that he was either 
killed or severely wounded. 

* The remainder of the crew, however, still kept up the contest. 
Some marksmen stationed at the privateer’s mast-head were employed 
in aiming at those whom they took for the commanders of the Flora’s 
crew, and especially at the helmsman — no one being able to retain 
this important post more than ten minutes before he was struck ; but 
the next in turn regularly took his place, even without waiting to be 
called. 

‘ Vernon was standing close to the rudder, taking aim at these 
marksmen in the enemy’s tops, when the man at the helm, mortally 
struck in the breast, fell against him, and threw him down under 
him. He was covered with blood, and, as he threw him off, and rising 
witnessed the convulsions of death distorting the man’s face, he felt 
shocked,^ even if fear had no part in his feelings. 

‘ The deck now presented a horrid scene, two thirds of the crew 
lying there either killed or wounded ; and the quantity of blood spilt 
in so small a space, made it one continued pool, and so slippei^ that 
it was difficult to avoid falling. Vernon was once knocked down by 
either a splinter or a block falling on him ; and afterwards the barrel 
of his musket turned off a ball, wdiich, had it struck him, would have 
gone through his heart. 

‘ The privateer meanwhile finding that her fire had succeeded 
in thinning the numbers on the Flora’s deck, made a second attempt 
to hoard. Eight of the crew, the boatswain, and Vernon were all 
who remained unhurt and able to oppose them ; and the Americans, 
observing the small number of their opponents, crowded up their 
bowsprit, and leaped down on the Flora’s deck 'svith great confidence. 
Vernon cut down the first boarder, shot another, and was engaged 
with the third, when a musket-ball struck him in the arm : his cut- 
lass dropped from his hand, and a blow on the head from the cutlass 
of his opponent laid him senseless at his feet, apparently dead. The 
small remainder of the Flora’s crew, finding opposition now hopeless, 
gave way, and jumping down the main-hatchway, left the deck to 
their conquerors.’* 

The scene now returns to Jamaica, where It left Julia, 
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parted, as she believed, for ever from the only being in the 
world whom she really loved. 

' A burst of tears and hysterical sobs alarmed Clara as she sup- 
ported her mistress to her bed, sick in mind and body, and ill prepared 
for the anxieties which awaited her; and they followed in rapid 
succession. The gale of wind which scattered the convoy, disturbed 
her sleep, and shipwrecks and drowning men haunted her dreams.* * 

Next come vague rumours, which no one can trace, of an 
action at sea. Some say that the Flora had been captured after 
a hard fight, — others, that she had been sunk ; all is dishearten- 
ing and uncertain. Then the Flora is retaken by an English 
cruiser and brought into Port Koyal, and the more accurate 
intelligence is dreadful. That Vernon is wounded and a pri- 
soner is certain ; but no one can tell more. Days of suspense 
become weeks, and still no further information is obtained. 

The same rumours reach Emily in a more authentic form. 
She meets at dinner at the Otways the captain of the frigate 
wdiich had retaken the Flora, and hears from him the stoiy of 
the action with the privateer^ mixed with praise of Vernon’s 
gallantry. She finds herself very often calling to sec her friend 
Margaret Otw’ay — led there, as she apologises to herself, by 
the hope of being able to learn some tidings for Harriet Vernon. 

On one of these visits she is told that the ladies are out, but 
soon to return. She sits, and is turning over the sketches of an 
album, when she hears a plaintive voice in the verandah asking 
for Mr. Otway ; a servant answers that he will soon return ; 
and leaves the stranger leaning for support against the jallousied 
partition between the verandah and the drawing-room. « 

‘ She was well dressed, her tall figure wrapped in a shawl, whicli 
could not conceal that she would soon be a mother. Her face retained 
traces of great beauty, but emaciated, making her soft eyes seem 
preternaturally large. She trembled and might have fallen but for 
the support against which she leaned. Emily rose and called for a 
servant, to desire him to offer the visitor a chair ; but 8arabo had 
disappeared and there was no bell, so she went out herself and invited 
the poor girl to come in and rest herself until Mr. Otway came in. 

Let me support you,” she said, for the stranger's agitation seemed to 
increase at her presence ; lean on me, and I will help you to the 
sola, for you look very ill.” 

‘ But the object of her kindness shrank from the gentle arim as if 
it would have enveloped her in the folds of a serpent. “ No, not 
this from you!” she exclaimed, shuddering as she extricated herself 
and sunk on the floor. 

^ Emily gazed for an instant at the unhappy creature. The truth 
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then flashed on her. It must be the writer of Vulcan’s letter. She, 
whom he had called his master's wife, who now, broken-hearted and 
fainting, lay on the floor at her feet. 

‘ Under other circumstances she might, perhaps, have recoiled 
from further contact. Now she felt only compassion. She placed a 
pillow from the sofa under Julia’s head, then filled a glass from the 
water jar standing in the window, sprinkled it on her face, and, as 
she revived, held the water to her lips. 

‘ “ Drink and you will better,” she said. “ Now let me raise you,” 
and, disregarding her faint resistance, she supported her to the sofa, 
loosened the string which impeded her breath, and spoke to her in a 
soft voice which pierced J ulia’s heart like a sword. 

‘ Julia felt the superiority of the being who bent over her. The 
mind, which shone through Emily’s countenance, awed her weaker 
spirit. She felt that she was known, yet not despised ; and this made 
her rival appear more than human. 

‘ You are better now?” asked Emily. 

‘ “ Thank you — yes ; now leave me, dear lady, you are too good 
to wait on poor me. I came to ask if he had been heard of ; but oh ! 
I shall never see him more ; and, now‘ that I have seen you, I know 
that it would be of no use. If my child survives me, be kind to it.” 

‘ “ Indeed you are strangely mistaken ; Mr. Vernon is nothing to 
me, but an old family friend.” 

‘ “ You say so, and therefore you believe so. I know better. If 
you had heard him in his ravings, as I did when I watched by his 
bed in his last fever, you would not doubt his love. If I hoped to 
live, I could not tell you this ; but I feci that my days will be few. 
God bless you, and may you be happier than poor Julia.” 

‘ She took jVfiss Vivian’s hand, kissed it, and suffered herself to be 
assisted to the kittercen which was waiting for her. 

^ “You will pity me, and let me know,” she said to INIiss Vivian, 
who had accompanied her to the carriage, “ if you hear anything of 
him. Your servant Phebe will know where to find me.” 

‘ Emily felt too much agitated to encounter the Otways, and she 
hastened home filled with compassion for a creature so young, so 
beautiful, so gentle, and so inexperienced, — a fair vessel wrecked on 
the quicksands of a vicious society.’ * 

Further tidings arrive in the form of a set of bills drawn by 
Vernon, at Barcelona, in the Spanish Main. It is clear, that 
at the date of those bills he was living. The news comes op- 
portunely. 

‘Julia's spirits were soothed at a critical moment, for the day after- 
wards she gave birth to a daughter. But worn down by months of 
anxiety and ill-health, her recovery was slow. Her mother was with 
her, but she had always been harsh ; there pever indeed was much 
sympathy or confidence between them : the tie was that of mere in- 
stinct. Her own infant, a beautiful fair cliild, reminded her only of 
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its absent father ; she grew more and more nervous and weak, and 
her life seemed to hang on a thread. Hope was gone : all that she 
valued or cared for had vanished like a dream. Religion was to 
her a mere form. She had never been brought up to trust to its 
support. 

‘ Day followed day without change or comfort, until one morn- 
ing she was lying on the sofa where Vernon had parted from lier. 
Her memory was recalling liis last words and looks, as she pressed 
his child to her breast. Clara sat on a stool at her feet. Sud- 
denly Pompey entered the room, which was darkened to keep out 
the sun, so that he could not at first distinguish the inmates. Clara 
started up and asked if his master was with him. “No, Clara,” he 
replied, recognising the voice. “ You neber see good Massa Vernon 
no more. Him dead. Me see him go out for light, and him killed; 
him neber come back.” 

* A faint groan from the sofa did not reach his dull ear ; but Clara 
shrieked out; “Oh Pompey, you kill poor missis,” as she raised Julia’s 
head from the pillow on which it had fallen back. But it was all 
over. The loving gentle spirit had departed.* ♦ 

Pompey had returned to Jamaica with Captain Robins and 
the rest of the wounded crew of the Flora ; and from Captain 
Robins some accurate information is now obtained. The pri- 
vateer had captured a Dutch sloop, put into her his wounded 
prisoners, and sent them to Barcelona, then in the hands of the 
Patriots, but menaced with an attack by the Royalists. It was 
there that Vernon drew his bills on Jamaica. After waiting 
for some weeks, during which the less severely wounded meii 
recovered, news of the approach of the Royalists came, and 
Vernon inarched out with the whole garrison of Barcelona to 
repel them. Captain Robins added, that Vernon assured him 
that, if he lived, he should not be many days absent. For 
he intended merely to assist in defending the approach to the 
town. If the invasion succeeded, of course he must retreat 
with his own friends. If it were repelled, he should leave 
them to pursue their success. So far, and no further, he 
thought his interference justified. 

After news of the success of the Patriots reached Barcelona, 
Captain Robins daily looked for his return. But time passed on, 
and he heard all sorts of reports as to the fate of his passenger ; 
that he had been killed in action; that he had been taken prisoner; 
then another report was current, that he had deserted to the 
other side, and that a reward was offered for his apprehension. 

‘ “ I waited and waited,** said be to his employer, Mr. Otway, “and 
could hear nothing more. My belief is that the poor young gentleman 
has come to some untimely end: killed, most probably, fighting where 
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he had no call. I saw how ready he was at that work when he fought 
beside me in my brig. So I chartered the droger which brought us 
here, and I brought that cowardly Pompey back with me. If Mr, 
Vernon is dead, some one I suppose will pay me for his passage.” ’ * 

The effects of Vernon’s death In mitigating Emily’s dis- 
approbation of his conduct are well imagined and well told. 
She does not long remain in Jamaica: her mother’s health fails, 
she carries her daughter home, and settles at Bath, in the neigh- 
bourhood of her friend Harriet Vernon. Vernon was tenant in 
tail of his property, with the reversion in a distant cousin. lie 
had left England almost immediately after he succeeded to it, 
without waiting to go through the long j)rocess then necessary 
to bar an entailed estate. The property, therefore, supposing 
him to be dead without lawful issue, had gone over, and his 
sister was almost pennyless. The Vivians themselves are ex- 
posed to a similar misfortune. On the pcsice the Jamaica staff 
is reduced. The general is recalled, and finds on his arrival 
that a great banking-house, in which his’ 'whole fortune is in- 
vested, has stopped payment. He is not only without income 
except his pension, but in debt. A Cjiptain Myers at Bath had 
been an old admirer of Emily’s. lie had sought her when she 
was an heiress and he was poor. Now he is Sir Frederick 
Myers, rich and titled, and he renews his advances. The 
mother warmly supports him ; the fiither confesses that he alone 
stands between them and ruin. Emily cannot plead affections 
pledged to any living man. Sir Frederick is amiable, though 
frivolous. She accepts him, and the day, — a distant one, as he 
has just lost an uncle, — is fixed. 

We have not, however, quite done with the American he- 
misphere. A short time before* the events which we have just 
sketched, a set of happy-looking tourists were sitting after dinner 
in front of a large tent, near the falls of the Essequibo river. 
They consisted of Mr. B., the Fiscal of Demerara, his wife and 
daughter, and two officers. Major Alexander and Lieutenant 
Blagrave from the garrison, and their negro attendants. King, 
George, and Peter. The ladies sing. 

‘ “ Look there ! ” said Mrs, B., as soon as the song 'was finished, 

I would not interrupt you ; but who can those tlirec savage-looking 
men be? don’t you see them? there, just behind that steep pointed 
rock over the falls. They are not Indians, for two of them have long 
beards.” ^ 

‘ “ They must be a party of wood cutters,” answered Mr. B., “ but 
I did not think that they ever wandered so far up the river, and, 
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wild looking as they often are, I never saw any half so uncivilised as 
these ruffians.” 

** ‘^May they not be deserters?” said Major Alexander; “ the regi- 
ment had some men missing a few months ago, who were supposed 
to have been drowned by the upsetting of a boat on the Demerara 
river. , I really think these must be the very men — two of them 
have a military carriage — I will go and examine them.” 

‘ And the three gentlemen, escorted by the two servants, advanced 
towards the uncouth looking strangers, who moved forward to meet 
them as soon as they perceived that they were seen. 

i As they approached, the appearance of the strangers became yet 
more suspicious ; the beards of the two taller men had not been 
shaved for weeks, their clothes were in rags, and one of them was 
barefooted. 

* The third was shorter, of a slight make, and had little or no 
beard. All looked wild, haggard, and exhausted, as if enduring both 
hunger, and fatigue : they came on boldly, however, and seemed to 
be , foreigners ; for the oldest looking said something to one of his 
companions in a language which was not English or Dutch. “ Stand 
and surrender,” said Major Alexander, still believing that they were 
deserters. 

‘ Who are you ? ” asked the fiscal — have you a licence for 
wood-cutting ? ” 

‘ “ Somos Espanoles ? ” asked Lieut. Blagrave, proud of his accom- 
plishment as a linguist. 

‘ “ Tan till dere, you damn runaway rascals,” exclaimed black Capt. 
Peter, who had now got behind the intruders and was pointing lias 
gun at them. 

^ Thus accosted and menaced on all sides, the suspected men stood 
still, but looking hardened and unabashed. Major Alexander, over- 
flowing with military zeal, was on the point of stepping forward to 
seize by the collar the foremost, who provoked him especially by the 
audacious way in which he cont^^ued to stare at him, when the man 
exclaimed " Alexander I I did not quite recognise you at first — 
though I thought I knew your voice — how rejoiced I am to meet 
you here ! ” 

‘ If you do know me, you might at least call me by my rank. I 
am Major Alexander : I don’t recollect you — but I fancy you will 
not rejoice that you have met with me — and yet — but it cannot be 
— were you ever at Eton, sir ? ” 

‘ “ Yes, Alexander, and your fag there ; ten years have no doubt 
so changed the little boy, Vernon of the fourth form, who used to get 
your breakfast at Holts, that you could not recognise me — even were 
I more like my usual self ; — you are less changed in appearance.’* 

Vernon’s history h^s already been brought down to the time 
when he marched out with the Patriot garrison of Barcelona 
to repel the Royalists. The Republican army took up its po- 
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sition at the mouth of the Boca Pass, which separates Venezuela 
from Cumana. After some days of anxiety, early one morning 
a horseman galloped in to say that the Royalists were coming 
down in force ; that they had driven in the Patriot' outposts, 
and when he last saw them, were about three miles from the 
Cumana entrance of the pass- The Patriots mustci’ed tq ^eet 
them in the pass; and Vernon, with about 150 Indians under 
his command, was sent forward with orders to ascend the higher 
ground on the left side of the Boca, endeavour to precede the 
main body and gall the enemy, and protect his own friends 
by firing down from the heights. He gains the cover of some 
palmetto trees, rising from the edge of a promontory, imme- 
diately over a reach in the pass. 

‘ Long and anxiously be looked down, but all was still and silent 
— no living combatant was to be seen, though the quiek eye of Maoro 
discovered the bodies of three men and a mule lying close together, 
half covered by the waters of the river into which they had fallen, 
proving that some conflict had just taken place; but it was impossible 
to judge to which party these fallen soldiers had belonged, or whether 
the republicans were advancing or retreating. After a suspense of 
some minutes, which seemed to be hours, he heard a few dropping 
musket shots higher up the pass. 

‘ “ That must he the advanced guard of our friends,” said he to 
Maoro : they have passed us, and arc engaged with the first skii^ 
mishers of the royalists ; but as yet they have encountered no nume- 
rous opponents. Hark ! — still only single shots, and at intervals. 
Ha! that was a volley! now they are opposed by a larger force.” 

‘ Maoro did not reply, but listened attentively, and hearing sounds 
which Vernon’s duller ear could not detect, wliispered — 

^ “ The soldiers are running back.” 

‘ In a minute afterwards they saw a party of about thirty men, 
evidently in flight and disorder, runniug down the pass ; and as they 
neared and turned the angle of the road where it wound round the 
base of the cliff on which he was standing, scaring away two black 
vultures, which rose slowly and reluctantly from the bodjes of the 
dead men or the mule, Vernon was grieved to recognise the fugitives 
as republicans, and some of the very troops which had marched out 
with him from Barcelona. 

‘ In a few seconds a small party of royalists followed, much scat- 
tered and in hot pursuit. As the chase passed rapidly by, some shots 
were fired down on them from Vernon’s Indians, without appearing 
to take any effect ; and they rushed on, and were soon lost at a turn 
of the pass further down. For a few minutes all was again silent ; 
then a sound of voices and the trampling of horses, and then a body 
of cavalry were seen slowly picking their way over the impediments 
of the road, as they wound their way down the pass ; then followed 
long files of infantry, marching in a straggling, disorderly manner, 
with the relaxed step of tired men, and frequenUy falling out of their 
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ranks to drink of the stream whick was flowing on beside them, and 
then limping along, in a sort of half^run, to^ regain their places. This 
was eyioently the main body of the royalists.* 

‘Vernon could not doubt tha^ they would soon encounter his friends, 
wK must be advancing up the gorge ; and that the struggle, when 
thejr met, must be short and decisive. Hemmed in by the cliffs on 
each rtde, the shock of the meeting would resemble that of combatants 
in the lists of a tournament ; and whichever side first flinched must 
be driven back in irretrievable defeat. He ordered his Indians to 
keep concealed, and not to throw away their small stock of ammuni- 
tion in a useless fire on the long lines of royalists who continued to 
struggle past below his ambush. Probably the Indians felt no desire 
to take an active part, and would joyfully have witnessed the destruc- 
tion of both parties. The fall of every White, whether royalist or 
patriot, was to them one tyrant removed. 

‘ Minutes passed on, and still there was no indication of the expected 
conflict. Nothing to be heard but the hum of voices from the long 
straggling column beneath, mixed with the brawling of the stream, 
or tiie angry voice of some leader urging on his tired followers, and 
ordering them to close up tlieir ranks. 

‘ Vernon’s suspense became intolerable, and he was on the point of 
withdrawing from his concealment and rejoining the patriots, when 
the booming sound of cannon shot was followed, in rapid succession, 
by the rattle of musketry, and the echoes of the narrow defile multi- 
plied the rc|)orts. 

‘ It soon became evident that the advance of the royalists had been 
arrested, for that portion of their column still within Vernon’s view* 
first closed, and then seemed to be alternately swayed backwards or 
forwards, as the pressure from the front or rear rolled the masses to 
and fro, like a river meeting the tide. Eiderless horses now came gal- 
loping back from the front, breaking through the ranks, or plunging 
wildly into the river ; the roar of the cannon sounded nearer and 
nearer ; the crisis of the combat was at hand, and Vernon directed 
his Indians to open fire, from the edge of the cliff, on their opponents 
below. . 

‘ The distance was too far for any certain aim, but still the effect 
jwas too galling to be tamely borne; and he observed the royalists 
detach a party who clambered up the side of the ravine, where the 
brushwood afforded them fair cover from the shots of the Indians, to 
force him from his vantage ground, the possession of which was every 
instant becoming more important to whichever side could maintain it. 
A fierce effort ensued. The royalist leader led his men gallantly on, 
but they fought under immense disadvantages ; they were picked ofl‘ 
by the Indians while climbing up places where they could not find 
firm footing to return the fire, which was fast thinning their 
numbers. 

/Lopsde rocks were rolled down on them; and arrows, and even 
stones, were discharged with fatal aim. Still their leader continued 
^^(>iascehd^ clambering up under cover of bushes and rocks, and 
'^ing advantage of every inequality which the brow of the bank 
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presented, witli a presence of mind and courage which compelled 
Vernon to feel interested for so gallgnt an opponent; andif.his fol- 
lowers had equalled their officer in .activity and courage, they would 
probably have, won the summit, and soattered their opponents. 

‘ But this was not the case. Many men had fallen killed or wouhj^, 
and still more had either stopped, crouching under the; protection of 
some rock'or hollow, or had retreated back to their main body*; and 
the royalist colonel, fOr such was his rank, found himself almost un*. 
supported on the top of the cliffi He was a tall, handsome man, 
about, forty years old; his figure thin, but showing great muscular 
strength. 

‘ The Indians rushed forward to attack, and Vernon to save him. 

* Tlie royalist officer turned round to cheer on the soldiers, whom 
he hoped to find closely following liiin, but not one remained ; and he 
was seized at the saiiui instant by two Indians, who wrested his sword 
from his hand, while Vernon called on him to surrender. 

‘ “ Never to rebels and savages ! ” exclaimed the Spaniard, wrestling 
fiercely with his captors. 

‘ There was something in the tone of his voice as he thus spoke 
whicli was familiar to Vernon’s ear. lie looked at him earnestly, 
and old recollections flashed on Ins mind. 

^ “ Good God, Sanchez ! I cannot be mistaken : it is my old friend 
of Morillo’s army — my deliverer at Malpartida de Caceres.” 

* “ Yes,” said the Spaniard, sadly and reproaclifnlly, “ that is my 
name; and yours, sir, I should say was Vernon. You resemble a 
brave officer whom I remember well in tli(i English army, then fight- 
ing as ail ally in the royal cause. But surely you, sir, a leader of 
savages, and a partisan of rebels, cannot be the same person : my eyes 
are deceiving me.” 

‘ “ Yes, I am the same ; and I will tell you how all this has hap- 
pened hereafter. Now you must remain my prisoner : further etforts 
are in vain ; my friends have won tlie day. Look below ! observe 
how your "forces are breaking their ranks. Horses and men are in 
confusion, and see ! there is the advance of the patriots.” 

‘ As he spoke the republicans made a lialt, just after, the bend, 
where the road a little widened, opened their ranks, and d^w forward 
and pointed three guns. They were discharged at the retreating 
masses of the royalists, and succeeded by a close fire of musketry. 

‘ For a minute or two nothing could be seen except the white 
smoke curling upwards, but a rushing sound of footsteps, accompanied 
by loud cheers and wild cries, told that the patriot forces were making 
a furious charge. When the veil of smoke rolled away, the royalists’ 
column was dispersed; the dead and the wounded alone remained, 
watched by a number of black vultures, who were tmi^'ering high in 
the sky, awaiting the coming feast ; the rest had fled, and the repub- 
lican troops were hurrying on in pursuit.** 

According to the practice of that hateful war, Sanchez is con- 
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demned to be shot. Vernon asks the life of his friend, is 
refused, thro\ys up his commission, and at night, with the assist- 
ance of his Indians, rescues the prisoner, and they fly together 
tqgwrards the Oronoko. 

We have not room for the story of their escape, and of their 
residence with an Indian tribe on the banks of the Iribi. It is 
graphically painted, and is ornamented by one of the best cha- 
racters in the work — Carlos, a half-caste Indian, whom they 
take into their confidence. 

‘And now having restored Vernon to life, and got rid of the 
apparently insurmountable obstacle to his marriage with Emily, 
we refer the reader to the work itself for the means by which 
that marriage is ultimately effected or prevented. 

We have said that the English characters are generally 
scenic; natural and consistent, but not individualised. Sir 
Jj'rederick Myers is, perhaps, an exception, and so are Mrs. 
Vivian and a Miss Fairfield, whom we have not introduced to 
the reader. The Transatlantic characters arc individuals, pro- 
bably portraits. The Governor of Barcelona, — the priest with 
whom Vernon and Sanchez take refuge, and his niece, — the vil- 
lage authorities of St. Fernando and Aragu, — Xaltalma, and 
her Indians, — all start out from the canvass. 

But the charjictcr of most merit is Julia. She has the qua- 
lities that belong or ought to belong to the heroine of a tragedy. 
Virtues enough to interest the sympathy of the reader, faults 
enough to lead him to acquiesce in her misfortunes. And the 
whole is so harmoniously drawn and coloured, her excellencies 
and her defects so run into one another, that the reader is never 
startled by an unexpected contrast. He foresees where she 
will act well and where she will act ill ; her misconduct never 
weakens his interest, and her merits never lead him to consider 
her as the victim of calamities totally undeserved, and therefore 
^ revolting. Her punishment may be excessive, though much less 
so than that of Lucy of Lammermoor or Amy Robsart, but it 
is not shocking. 
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Art. IV. — 1. Niffociations relatives a la Succession dCEspagne 
sous Louis XIV, ; ou Correspondances, Memoires^ etActesDiplo^ 
matiques, concernant les I^etentions et V Av&nement de la Mai^ 
son de. Bourbon an Trone cC Espagne^ accompagnes (Vun Texte 
Historique et precedes (Tune Introduction, Par M. MiGNET. 
Tomes L— IV. 1835-^^2. 

2. Letters of William HI, and Louis XIV,, and of their Mi- 
nisters, Extracted from the Archives of France and Eng- 
land, and from Family Papers. Edited by P. Grimblot. 

2 vols. 1848. 

E trust that among the consequences of the Revolution of 
^ 1848, we shall not have to include the abandonment of the 

great historical undertaking of M. Mignet, which we have named 
at the head of this article. It forms one of the scries known as 
the ^ Archives de France the publication of which was set on 
foot by M. Guizot when he held the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion. Its conception was, doubtless, recommended to the 
Royalty of J iily, as an engine for familiarising to the public 
mind that revival of Family policy in Spain, which the late 
dynasty contemplated so long ago, which was so perscvcringly 
followed up, and which, at the opening of the last year, 
seemed nearer than ever to a prosperous consummation. But 
th^ purely historical interest of the Spanish Succession in the 
last century, docs not require the adventitious support of co- 
temporary politics. The age of Louis XIV., after every allow- 
ance for its corrupting accessories, is one of which European 
olvilisation is fairly proud ; and among its best literary me- 
morials we may place this elaborate exposition of its diplomahy. 
M. Mignet had proposed to give a full history of the negotia- 
tions that cither directly or indirectly bore on the claims of 
Louis XIV. to the throne of Spain. At present he has not^ 
advanced beyond the Peace of Nimeguen, in 1679. 

M. Grimblot, again, has given us selections from the corre- 
spondence between the French and English Governments during 
the attempted arrangement of this question by the Partition 
Treaties of 1698 and 1700. The literary value of this work, 
also, is very great. Though its contents may not substantially 
vary the judgments which an attentive reader might have 
formed from the materials already published^ in the Hajdwicke 
and other collections, yet it abounds in new and interesting 
particulars. While it has the immense advantage of pre- * 
senting for the first time, in an accessible and popular formj a 
mass of documents which will enable every one to appreciate 
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the national importance of the interests involved in that great 
question, the gallantry with which William III. confronted 
the vast resources and the disciplined intelligence at the com- 
inand of Louis XIV., and also (we grieve to add) the indifference 
and ingratitude with which the English people requited their 
Great Deliverer. 

We should not forget to remind our readers that M. Griinblot 
is a foreigner, publishing in what is to him a foreign language. 
But he has introduced the collection by a preface, written in 
a style singularly correct and easy. It retains something of that 
picturesque antithesis and aptitude for generalisation which form 
so attnictive a peculiarity in contemporary French literature; 
but its idiomatic accuracy would not discredit any Englisli 
writer, nor need we expect to find in any a justcr appreciation 
of the most important points in English history. 

.V. The greater part of the materials now first published by him, 
are drawn from three different sources. Wc have, first, the 
correspondence between Ijouis XIY. and Marshal Boufflers, 
which preceded the Peace of Ilyswick, and in which it was long 
supposed that the first idea of the Partition Treaty had been 
broached. The Bcntinck family have placed in M. Grimblot’s 
hands the confidential correspondence that passed between Wil- 
liam III. and their ancestor, the Earl of Portland ; and no one 
can peruse these letters witliout heartily sharing the editor’s 
regret that such a thorough justification of an eminent public 
servant should have been sufifcred to remain so long unknown. 
We have, finally, the letters, (originally translated from the 
Dutch by Sir James Mackintosh,) which passed between Wil- 
liam III. and the Pensionary Ileinsius. 

before we proceed to a separate examination of the ])eriod to 
which these documents refer, we must quote the following 
admirable estimate of Louis XIV’s diplomatic compositions, 
with the addition of M. Grimblot’s feeling and dignified allusion 
to the very different fate, which in our own day has waited on 
an attempt to imitate his policy. 

‘ They (William IlL’s correspondence) lose throughout by the 
side of the grand, brilliant, and glowing style of the despatches of 
Louis XiV. It is the imposing grandeur of Versailles in contrast 
with the meaner edifices of Kensington or Lo(». In reading these 
lengthened despatches with their flowing periods, elaborate expo- 
sitions, and inexhaustible meaning, wc are involuntarily reminded of 
^ossuet. It must not be thought that these Stale T’apers were the 
composition of a secretary. Written by Torcy from notes taken in 
council, and carefully corrected by Louis XJV. as they were read to 
liim, 'they bear the mark of his singular genius for grandeur and 
eclat. To be convinced that to him alone is the merit of their pro- 
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duction to be attributed, it will be sufficient to compare them with 
the despatclies written by Torcy in his own name, or even with his 
Memoirs ; altliougli it must be admitted that all secretaries would 
not have succeeded so well in conveying the thoughts of their masters. 
But it was in some degree the language of the period. The de- 
spatches of Tallard, ITarcourt, and Yillars arc hardly inferior in style 
to those of Louis XIV., yet they were all military men. but scantily 
educated. May wc not say, wdth M. Cousin, “ Tout est grand dans 

un grand siccle i ’’ 

‘ But if we pass from the style to the kernel of the thought, the 
superiority ceases to be on the side of Louis XIV. In all their 
ruggedness the letters of William 111. have a stamp of honesty which 
we might seek in vain in the grander despatches of his rival. It is 

the same with the proceedings of both. 

% % % % 

Frenchman though I bo, I look upon William III. as one of the 
greatest characters in history ; and I willingly say with Mr. llallam, 
that “ a higli regard for the memory of William III. may justly be 

reckoned one of the tests by which genuine AVhiggisni, as opposed 
** both to 'J'ory and Kepnblicaii principles, has always been recog- 
“ nised.*’ Was it not he, in iact, that accomplished the Bcvolution of 
1688 ? And tliis Kevolution, 'what was it but the triumph of those 
principles, which, in the language of our day, arc styled Liberal, 
over those of absolute monarchy — the great caus(3, whose brilliancy 
is at times eclipsed, but cannot be extinguisliod — which under different 
names, is debated in every land — which, if it must be said, lias been 
triumphed over but yesterday in France, and on which I had fixed 
all my hopes and thoughts for the welfare of my country. Time was 
wdien 'WC were wont to say, tliat since France had had the misfortune 
to have her Stuarts, Providence liad provided for her a William of 
Orange, in a prince whose calamities J deplore too deeply to feel at 
liberty to coudenm him. I only regret tliat he had too much before 
his eyes the memory of his ancestor — rather than that of tlie great 
man whose career presents to the gaze of jxistority a far different 
grandeur from the miserable satisfaction of placing a duke of Anjou 
on the throne of Spain.’ {Grimblot^ i. xi.) 

AVe arc surprised that no English writer should have thought 
of analysing, in its lull clcvclopnient, the controversy that was 
interrupted, ratlicr than closed, by the Peace of Utrecht. Of 
course no Englishman would have had the same command as 
M. IVllgngt of the French State Paper Office ; but the materials 
that already existed in the published correspondence and authen- 
tic mepioirs of such^statesmen as D’Estrades, Torcy, Temple, 
Villars, might have been compressed and generalised into what 
the Germans dall a monographie on this subject ; and might thus 
have given form and method to the fragments of negotiations 
which are scattered up and down the pages of Hume and Lin^ard; 
and might have ended with that systematic examination of the 
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Treaties of 1713, in which Lord Mahon’s work on the Spanish 
Succession is so provokingly deficient. For the question has 
as essentially an English as a French or European interest. 
Through the whole period that elapsed from the Restoration 
to the accession of the House of Hanover — while the fortunes 
of England were still trembling between absolutism and con- 
stitutional government — our foreign relations, and especially 
those which regarded tlie Spanish Succession, constituted our 
point of contact with Catholic and Monarchical France on 
the one hand, and on ^the other with the invigorating sym- 
pathies of a free and Protestant Commonwealth in Holland. 
They associated us to the old traditional policy — a policy to 
which even Charles I. was true — wliich absolutely i^rohibited 
the establishment of a French viceroy at Antwerp or Ostend ; 
which revived for a moment, when Sir William Temple 
achieved, in the Triple Alliance of 1668, the one creditable 
act of Stuart diplomacy ; and whicli was illustrated by the genius 
and heroism called forth in the great war of 1702. All the 
later princes and statesmen whom English history has empha- 
tically and deliberately convicted of treason to the fundamental 
principles of our free monarchy — Charles II., the Cabal 
ministry, James II., Queen Anne, Bolingbroke, — all were false 
to us especially in the matter of France and Spain. All 
the names which should be graven on English hearts, and for 
ever ^frequent in our mouths,’ the republican opposition to 
Charles IL, the Whig leaders of the Revolution, William ITL, 
Marlborough, and Somers, are now chiefly remembered in con- 
nexion with their brave struggle to prevent a disturbance of the 
European balance, and to arrest the territorial extension and 
diplomatic preponderance of France. AVith Louis XIV., again, 
the Spanish Succession was the great business of his reign. It 
coincides almost exactly with the limits of his European su- 
premacy. The Peace of the Pyrenees was the first public act in 
which he personally intervened : and the last great event of his 
life was the Treaty of Utrecht, by which the Maritime Powers 
recognised his grandson as King of Spain. We propose taking 
advantage of the two works before us to sketch some of the 
main negotiations which, from 1660 — the year of the English 
Restoration, and of Louis XiV.’s marriage with Maria Theresa 
of Spain — attended the development of this question till its 
settlement at Utrecht in 1713; — one year before the accession 
of the House of Hanover, and about two years and a half before 
the ^ath of Louis XIV. 

It may be as well to state clearly the nature of his claims to 
Spain. Louis XIV. was, by the Spanish law of succession, in 
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right of his wife, the direct heir to Charles II. M. Mignet has 
shown, with, we think, needless pains, that the Salic law never 
existed in Spain. We arc not aware, indeed, that any 
such ground of exclusion was ever pleaded against the Bourbon 
line : nor was it probable that such would be the case : For 
the competing houses of Austria, Bavaria, and Savoy, all, 
equally with France, derived their claim through females — the 
two former from a younger sister of Maria Theresa, the French 
Queen ; the latter from Catherine, the great aunt of that 
princess. But Maria Theresa’s claim was barred by a denun- 
ciation, executed on her marriage in 1660, of all her rights to the 
succession ; and the whole question turns on the validity of 
this act. 

In the original draft of the treaty, Maria Theresa absolutely 
and unconditionally renounced all her right to any part of the 
Spanish inheritance. In the treaty, as actually signed. Cardinal 
Mazarin contrived that she should renounce it ^ moijennanV 
(in consideration of) the dowry which Don Louis dc Ilaro had 
stipulated should be paid by the Spanish Government. It was 
agreed, by France, that Maria Theresa should renew her renun- 
ciation immediately after her marriage. That renunciation, how- 
ever, originally made on the 2d of June, 1660, was never re- 
newed. On the other hand, it had been stipulated that the dowry 
should be paid in three instalments — the first immediately 
after the celebration of the marriage. But not one of these in- 
stalments was ever paid. Louis was careful to insist on this 
failure on the part of Spain ; and to contrast it with his own 
exact observance of similar pecuniary engagements. Each 
party ultimately tried to throw on the other the odium of being 
the first to break the treaty; but, on a strict interpretation, 
Louis seems to have had the best of this dispute. Subsequently 
to the Peace of the Pyrenees, he certainly procured the ratifica- 
tion of the renunciation in several of the French Parliaments: 
while it docs not appear that Spain took a single step to per- 
form her part ; content to rely on the general accidents of the 
public temper, and, in the nervous language of Bolingbroke, 
^to sue for empire, i/i forma pauperis^ at the gates of every 
^ court in Europe.’ The real answer to Louis’s claims, however, 
was that other Powers beside Spain, were interested that her 
provinces should not become the appanage of a French prince; 
and that all the^great states of Europe had openly accepted the 
renunciation as a bona fide guarantee. Louis, indeed, is proved 
to have felt this, by the very pains he took, first, to familiarise 
the English and Dutch statesmen with the idea that the renun- 
ciation was originally invalid ; and next, to forbid Colbert de 
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Croissy’s allowing any express ratification of the Pyrenean 
Treaty to be inserted in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapellc, in 1668. 

These claims, however, wore not put forward in their entirety 
till the death of Charles II. in 1700. It was on tlie death of 
Philip IV., the father of that prince, in 1665, that Louis asserted 
what are known as the Rights of the Devolution. These are 
chiefly founded, of course, on the general invalidity of the re- 
nunciation ; but they rest also on other grounds ; and consti- 
tute, w’C do not hesitate to say, the most shameless and flagrant 
assumption of right to be found in tlic whole history of European 
usurpations. 

It seems that by a local custom of inheritance that prevailed 
among the people of Brabant, the daughters of a first marriage 
excluded the issue male of a second. This rule Louis XIV. 
proj)oscd to apply to the descent, not of private property, but of 
empire and royal authority. In right of his wife, Maria 
Theresa, the only child of her father’s first wife, he accord- 
ingly laid claim, on the death of Philip IV., to certain portions 
of the Spanish Netherlands. It would have been a case pre- 
cisely parallel if, on the death of King George III., his sons had 
proposed to partition Kent into little principalities — on the plea 
that by the custom of gavel-kind the private property of in- 
testates in that locality was divided among their children ! AVc 
should remark, however, that Louis XIV. was at that moment 
reigning over Brittany in virtue of the Salic law, thongli that 
province had come through females to the House of Valois; 
and that there the laws, not of private descent, but of so- 
vereign succession, had of course been altered, and exercised in 
conformity with the general law of France. It is to be observed, 
also, that the ambitious prince, who here assci’tcd the immuta- 
bility of laws regulating succession, himself supported his grand- 
son in introducing the Salic law into Spain, and personally con- 
firin'cd the arbitrary limitations of the Treaty of Utrecht, Nor 
was it ever pretended that the Flemish provinces themselves 
should again descend amon<j: the children of Louis XIV. on 
any such principle as that now promulgated by him ; or that the 
Salic law, in all its strictness, was not to replace the momentary 
revival of this obsolete custom. 

Extravagant as these pretensions of Louis XIV. must now 
appear, we shall have but an inadequate conception of the 
advantages which tempted him to their assertion, ’"without a 
glance at the contrast of his position with that of the rest of 
Eurof)e at tlie time. An interval of repose had followed the 
ti’oublcs of the Fronde. Jt gave him leisure for recruiting his 
army, for organising his finances, for surrounding himself with 
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such ministers as Colbert and Lionnc. Above all, by a steady, 
conscientious application to the routine of business and ordinary 
official life, lie had taken care to ensure his own complete inde- 
pendence of his nominal subordinates, and to show himself (if 
^vc may borrow a pjirasc of Mr. D’Isracli’s) equally great as a 
Minister and a King. 

Before him, on the other hand, Europe lay crushed and 
bleeding, from the long struggle of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Nowhere but in France was there unity of council or energy of 
action. The cabals which followed the Restoration in England, 
and the wrong-headed opposition which the Orange party in 
Holland had kept up against De Witt’s government, imposed on 
both those states tlie necessity of a humble and unambitious 
diplomacy, Sweden was bound to France by the recollections 
of the late war, and by gratitude for the care with which jMazarin 
had protected her at Osnaburgh. Sjialii had exhausted the pro- 
duce of her American mines by the lavish profusion of her 
military establishments, in the Peninsula, in the Netherlands, in 
Italy, and in Fraiichc Comte. Her population, too, had suf- 
fered an alarming diminution by the expulsion of the Moors ; 
and the equally pernicious stream of emigration that flowed to 
Mexico and Peru. 

Neither Spain nor Germany were likely to disturb the 
prospects of French supremacy in Europe. But Lionno, a mi- 
nister whom nothing but his master’s prominent individuality 
prevented from occupying a station in French history as im- 
posing as that of Richelieu and Mazarin, saw at once that the 
main impediment to his dynastic policy would He in the possible 
union of Spain or Austria with those Protestant Powers, ’whose 
governments might now and then acquiesce in French aggran- 
disement, but whose people had no feeling but that of rooted 
antipathy for French priests, French diplomatists, French cour- 
tiers, and French mistresses. There were, also, English and 
Dutch statesmen to discern that the only security for European 
peace and law lay in rallying the Protestant party against 
France; and in urging upon Catholics and Protestants alike, 
the abandonment of the commercial and religious jealousies 
which the Restoration had inherited from Cromwell’s govern- 
ment. There was much vacillation in the conduct, and many 
difficulties in the ^ath, of these statesmen : But they succeeded 
at last in indoctrinating the English people with this principle. 
It alone jircventcd the reduction of this country to the rank of 
a second-rate power; and we firmly believe that wc owe to 
William and Temple, not only the security that enabled Wal- 
pole to consolidate our constitutional throne, and the traditions 
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which, after descending from Chatham to Charles Fox, were 
embraced by the younger Pitt in his wisest and calmest years, 
but also no small portion of the strength which carried us through 
the exhausting conflict with Napoleon. 

The first attempt made by Louis XIV. to put in force his* 
claims is well known to students of the Negodations d'Estrades ; 
but we believe that before M. Mignet, no one had given a sepa- 
rate and authentic narrative of its progress. The Dutch 
Republic, to which Count d’Plstrades was accredited, was re- 
covering its strength under the pacific administration of the 
Grand Pensionary De Witt ; and ])roposal8 were soon on foot 
for advancing the north-eastern frontier of France, as one 
among the conditions of a close alliance between the two 
countries. It had long been a favourite scheme with Dutch 
statesmen to strengthen themselves by a partition of the Belgian 
provinces with some powerful neighbour. In 1632, Charles I. 
of England had received similar offers from certain Belgian mal- 
contents. It had been contemplated by Richelieu in the Gallo- 
Dutch alliance of 1635 ; and Mazarin had directed his plenipo- 
tentiaries at Munster to treat with Spain for a modification of 
the same plan, on condition of his withdrawing the French 
troops from Rousillon and Catalonia. Many circumstances con- 
tributed at this time to drive Holland into the French alliance. 
The quarrel with Spain was still too recent to admit of cordial 
co-operation against any but a very obvious danger. The ad- 
herents of the House of Orange, who formed the permanent 
Opposition to De Witt, were habitually disposed to lean on 
England ; and our envoy. Sir George Downing, though un- 
doubtedly a man of singular ability, had the bad judgment 
to enter into cabals against a^ government which he supposed 
accessible to French sympathies ; till he ended by adding the 
certainty of private, to the possibility of public, animosity. 
Louis eagerly seized the opportunity to offer his dangerous pro- 
tection ; and heartily entering into De Witt’s views, proposed 
an active concert, to take place on the death of Philip IV. 
D’Esirades was commissioned cautiously to insinuate, and 
gradually to develop, the Devolution claims ; but, fortunately for 
his country and his fame, De Witt began to take alarm, and to 
retreat from so embarnissing an intimacy. The project, which at 
one time had seemed on the point of conclusfcn, was forthwith 
dropped; and, though the understanding betiveen France and 
Holland remained unimpaired, Louis was compelled to postpone 
the ^prosecution of his claim, till the crisis which the death of 
Philip IV. would inevitably bring about. 

It did not arrive till four years after. The inglorious reign of 
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Philip IV. ended in 1665 ; but the King of France was at that 
time engaged In the First Dutch War against England, and he 
did not choose, before peace was concluded, to alarm his allies in 
Holland Avith an application for their assistance. Philip’s whole 
life had been a succession of defeat, insult, deception, and mortifi- 
cation. While France was growing in unity, in wealth, and in 
diplomatic influence, the vast fabric of the Spanish empire was 
silently sinking, under the joint influence of foreign aggression 
and internal disease. Round every branch of the public service, 
round almost every public , man, there was perscveringly woven 
the insidious web of French intrigue. The diplomacy, even of 
Absolutist France, may be searched in vain for any parallel to the 
elaborate treachery which was now employed to precipitate the 
disruption of the monarchy. Cabals were industriously fomented 
in the Belgian towns ; sham negotiations were set on foot; and 
oftbrs of French protection were shamelessly paraded, with the 
view of nipping every project that held out a chance of restoring 
peace to the Peninsula. The seed could not have been sown on a 
more favourable soil. Even in 1668, when the war of the Devo- 
lution was at its height, the Spanish dowagers at Brussels never 
ceased to marvel how a King who had married an Infanta coidd 
behave so harshly to them ; and the consciousness of the grandees 
that only two precarious and unhealthy lives stood in the way of 
Louis XIV., made them unwilling to scrutinise too jealously 
the proceedings of an ambassador who might soon be the repre- 
sentative of their own sovereign. 

The Peace of Breda (1667) brought witli it the coveted oppor- 
tunity ; and French troops instantly moved into Flanders in sup- 
port of the claims which, according to the Devolution theory, the 
death of Philip IV. had opened to Louis in these provinces. At 
once the Spanish court awoke from its sleep, to learn that at Lis- 
bon, too, French diplomacy had achieved its usual ti’iumph ; that 
the patience which had laboured for such a consummation, through 
seven tedious years, was only equalled by the masterly decision 
which now hurried these intrigues to their close ; that the Abb6 
St. Romain had succeeded in negotiating an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance between Portugal and Louis XIV. — the Prince 
who had sworn at the Peace of the Pyrenees to give no assist- 
ance, direct or indirect, to Portugal, and whose energies were 
now to be devoted to the task of keeping Austria, by threats 
and bribes, tp a distorted and exaggerated observance of similar 
clauses in the Treaty of Munster. 

The shock of the French arms vibrated through Europe. 
Bavaria and Brandenburgh, even Poland and Sweden, were 
alarmed, and the diplomacy which had in some sort prepared the 
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various courts for the present movement was again exerted to 
prevent their uniting to oppose it. Wo wish that it were in 
our power to follow M. Mignct through the steps by which 
M. Gravel, at liatisbon, won over the diet to refuse its guarantee 
to the Spanish fiefs of the Empire ; ^vhilc M. de Gremonville, at 
once the ablest and most unscrupulous negotiator of his day, 
succeeded in alternately bribing and bullying the government 
of Vienna, first into a toleration of the French policy, and next 
into an eventual treaty for the partition of the Spanish domin- 
ions. But the surpassing interest which attaches to the con- 
cluding stages of this drama forbids our pausing. On England 
and Holland, as Lionne had long ago foreseen, the present 
deliverance of Spain was to depend. 

M. de Ruvigny had been despatched to secure the co-opera- 
tion of Charles II. by the bait of the Spanish West Indies. 
But Clarendon, on whose personal influence and friendship the 
French envoy had relied, was falling from power, before a 
furious attack, in which the republican Opposition and the most 
infamous dependants of the Stuart family had combined. The 
French alliance had always been favoured by the old Cavalier 
party ^ and it was about to suffer from the unpopularity of their 
chief. Several of the new ministers had also been drawn off 
from France, by the relations which they kept up with the anti- 
monarchical sections of Parliament. Buckingham had coiiucted 
with the Presbyterians; Arlington had married Mademoiselle 
Bevarwacrt, a Dutch lady, and had once served as ambassador in 
Spain. By a fortunate chance, this important crisis found, in Sir 
William Temple, a man who had already read and thought much 
on the importance of strengthening Holland and Belgium, as a 
bulwark for central Europe. Everything, indeed, seems to have 
rested on his personal activity and resolution. For, the weak and 
extravagant Charles IT. was to all appearance on the point of 
yielding to the subjection in which he was held by the lofty 
capacity of Louis. But Temple allowed no time for tergiversa- 
tion. De Witt, on the other hand, was as eager to break through 
the meshes in which D’Estradcs had involved him. The Triple 
Alliance was completed by the accession of Sweden to the two 
other Protestant Powers ; and Louis was forced to remain satis- 
fied with a comparatively trifling advance of his north-eastern 
frontier, leaving to Spain Franche Comt6 and what remained of 
Belgium. 

The Spanish Succession was not again serioudy agitated 
fcap more than thirty years. The interval had .swept away 
nearly an entire generation. Except William III, and Louis 
XIV.* scarcely one among the soldiers and statesmen of. the 
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seventeenth century survived to cany this question to its close 
in the eighteenth. D’Estrades was gone; and Lionnc and 
Turcnne. Do Witt had perished by the madness of a ferocious 
mob ; and Temple, far from diplomatic strife, was dragging 
out his last years in sickness and dbmcstic sorrow. Nor had 
time made less havoc of national interests than among public 
men. In 1672 the storm of French arms broke over Holland ; 
and, by 1689, the aggressions of the Chamhres de Reunion had 
roused all Europe to resist the aggrandisement of France by 
conquest in time of peace. Providentially the English Revolu- 
tion was already consummated; and this time our weight was 
thrown firmly into the Protestant scale. 

M. Grimblot’s book, of which we shall now avail ourselves, 
opens with the Peace of Ryswick, in 1697. It has been said 
(but the reverse is proved by this publication), that even during 
the conferences that preceded it. Marshal Poiifflers and Lord 
Portland had discussed the possibility of peacefully settling the 
rival claims to Spain. Tlie proposals afterwards made were, as 
is well known, frustrated for a time by the death of the Elec- 
toral Prince of Bavaria, for whom the bulk of the succession 
was designed ; but they finally terminated in the arrangement 
known as the Second Partition Treaty : by which it was pro- 
vided, that on the death of Charles II. without issue, the Italian 
provinces were to go to the Dauphin; while the Archduke Charles, 
second son of the Emperor Leopold, was to have Spain, the 
Indies, and the Netherlands. 

This scheme was, for some time, one of the most unpopular 
on record. It was a installer ; and an unsuccessful one. Its 
execution would have secured to France advantages which 
she had solemnly renounced ; and yet by its failure we were both 
duped and injured. In either case we alienated an ancient 
ally; and we became the instruments of aggrandising a Power, 
with which we had just ceased to wtigc an expensive and un- 
profitable contest. But Lord Bolingbroke, by far the ablest an- 
tagonist of the Partition Treaty, declared, long afterwards, that 
there was absolutely no other course to take, — and we believe 
that every reader of M. GriAblot’s book will now be ^f the same 
opinion. The good faith of the French King was indeed but a 
poor reliance; yet it was better to trust to that, than to allow, 
France to take unopposed possession of the empire of Charles 1 1. 
To the only other alternative, — that of anticipating the War 
of the Succession, by concluding a Partition Treaty with 
Austria and Holland, and preparing such a force as might com- 
pel Louis to recede from his prey — there Were two insuperable 
objections. ThC first lay dn the dispositions of the Austrian 
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court Of the second, we must make the humiliating avowal, 
that it lay in the temper of the English nation, and the House of 
Commons. A few years later, we nobly redeemed our error ; 
but at this time, the perseveranee of a despotic monarch had 
fiurly beaten that of a free j^ople. England was utterly appalled 
at the interminable vista of armaments and negotiations which 
the Spanish Succession opened out before her. Parliament and 
the Press coloured their language with the apologies familiar to all 
who would cheat themselves into the abandonment of a diflScult 
duty. It became the fashion to say, that it signified little 
whether an Austrian or a Frenchman sat on the throne of Spain, 
as his new position would soon prevent the future King from 
being anything but a Spaniard. The popular view was aided 
by constitutional objections to a standing army. In the first 
Session after the Peace of Ryswick, the forces in England were 
reduced to 10,000 men. The first act of the new Parliament, 
that met in the end of 1698, was to bring them down to 7,000. 
In spite of all the King’s. exertions, the Spring of 1699 saw his 
Dutch Guards dismissed, — ‘the Chivalry of Protestantism,’ Mr. 
Hallam indignantly exclaims, ‘ the Huguenot gentlemen who had 
‘ lost all but their swords in a cause that we deemed our own.’ 
While William felt a good understanding with France to be at 
this moment a matter of sheer necessity, it is plain that, at every 
step of the negotiation, he was alive to the insecurity of his foot- 
ing. His strong sense of duty, and his self-denying patriotism 
shine, with singular purity, in his struggles to make the best of His 
disastrous position ; even when, as at Steinkirk or Seneffe, the 
finest generalship could only diminish the consequences of a 
certain defeat. At the risk of alarming Spain and alienating 
Austria, he made the best terms in his power with France; and 
relied on ensuring Louis’s good faith by entrusting him with the 
charge of procuring the accession of the emperor to the proposals 
for a general European settlement. 

The representative of France at Vienna, was the Marquis, 
afterwards the Marshal, Villars, — himself among the most bril- 
liant and respectable illustrations of the grand siicle. With 
very small^esoiirces of fortune, Vilars had earned every step of 
his promotion, in the teeth of the secretary Louvois; whose 
wayward dislikes had to the last been strong enough to cripple 
the Great Conde wd Turenne. He had flattered no mistresses, 
and crouched to no confessors. In his first campaign in 1672, 
he had been no less remarkable for his efibrts to accomplish him- 
self in every branch of a soldier’s duty, than for the gallantry 
with which he risked his person on every desperate assault. 
‘ Wherever the guns are playing,’ said the king, ‘that Kttle 
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‘ fellow is sure to rise from the earth at the very spot.’ In 
1683, Villars had been sent to Munich on the delicate mis<- 
sion of detaching Bavaria from Austria; while, at the same time, 
he was enjoined not to compromise France with the latter 
Power. On his return from a second mission, he bad met 
with dangers scarcely contemplated in the routine of diploma- 
tic service. He narrowly escaped bejugg massacred in a rising 
of the peasants at Bregentz, on the Khine. On arriving at Btile 
he found thc"^ gates shut against him, and almost killed him- 
self by a fall into the moat round the town. ‘ But the star 
‘ of M. dc Villars,’ as, on his reappearance at Versailles, his mas- 
ter graciously observed, ^ had not risen to set in a Swiss ditch.’ 

Villars found the Imperial ministers protesting, with all the 
pride of Castile, against the indignity of the Partition Treaty ; 
but forward in their advances towards a separate negotiation be- 
tween France and Austria. The Spanish ambassador himself* 
was far from discouraging the latter project ; and bad the incon- 
ceivable impudence to entertain the drawing-rooms of Vienna 
with contemptuous parallels between the august legitimacy of 
the continental monarchies, and the mushroom, mercantile 
establishments at London and the Hague. M. Hope, the 
Dutch Resident, was alarmed at this growing intimacy; but 
as far as the French legation at Vienna was concerned, the 
Maritime Powers had no cause to complain. Louis had taken 
just measure of the Austrian court. He had plumbed and fa- 
thomed all the depths of its sloth, its pride, its meanness, and 
incapacity. He knew that the Emperor was less adroit than 
himself, and quite as faithless ; and so, with an entire disregard 
of the offers made to Villars, he persisted in cultivating his own 
interests at Madrid and London. 

We need not be detained by the famous catastrophe which 
Louis had prepared for the discomfiture of all these schemes ; the 
triumph of Harcourt at Madrid ; the memorable Council with 
which St. Sin^n has made us so familiar, where Madame de 
Maintenon overthrew the scruples which still lingered in the 
mirid of Louis, by exclaiming, in the true spirit of dynastic Abso- 
lutism, ‘ What has the Duoid’ Anjou done, sire, that you should 
‘ deprive him of his inheritance ? ’ nor by the stately ceremonial 
which attended the young monarch at Versailles; nor by the 
pageant which escorted him to the Bidassoa. , But we shall not 
understand the conduct of England at this crisis, unless we turn 
aside for a moment to our own domestic politics. 

Although the English Revolution had been carried by a 
union of many parties, the character of that, movement had been 
too essentially Whig, — ^it had reflected too faithfully the authors 
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of , the Exclusion-^ill and the victims of a long unsuccessful oppo- 
sition, not to throw tha government, for a time,fand with a few- • 
personal exceptions, mH) the hands of the Whig party. They had 
governed generally well, and alwaj's honestly ; above all, they 
had governed In tjjie spirit of the institutions they were called 
on to administer, and bad shown no backsliding on the great 
question which united th^ Liberal England of that day. They 
had aupg^orted the Dissenting interest at home; and manfully 
resisted the head of the Catholic system on the Continent. 
The remnant of the Tories, purged of avowed Jacobites, held, 
meanwhile, their principles of high monarchy necessarily in 
abeyance. They were restricted to the task of criticising and 
discrediting a government, upon whicU.^ there rested the most 
arduous of all responsibilities, that of guiding a nation through 
a Revbliition. And they laboured zealously in their vocation. It 
was easy to make the Land Tax an abomination to the future 
October Club ; all of them, as sings Barry Cornwall, — 

‘ Riglit jolly squires, with brains made clear 
By the irresistible strength of beer 

It was easy to declaim against a war expenditure in time of 
peace ; to contrast the advo('.acy by the Whigs of a standing 
army with the opposition of their grandfathers to Charles 1. 
The unpopularity, thus fermented, steadily increased, till WiL 
liam actually prepared to abdicate his ungrateful charge. When 
he gave up this idea,- he attempted to rid himself of the un- 
popularity of his ministers ; and to bind the Tories over to the 
constitution, by bringing them into office. A few months later, 
the nation began to sigh for the administration they had lost, — 
and their sovereign, accordingly, to retrace his steps. Godolphin, 
the new Tory Lord Treasurer, was replaced by the Earl of 
Carlisle. But in little more than two months after this change. 
King William was laid in Henry VIL’s Chapel ; and God^lphin 
resumed his office on the accession of Queen Anne. 

®hc Tories had habitually been disposed to acquiesce in the 
^ projects of the court which was sheltering the banish^ Stuarts 
aiVith the superb hospitality of St. Jjrcrmain. But it is a signal 
proof »ijpf the respect paid to any policy which is recognised as 
embodying the deliberate convictions of the English nation, — we 
will add, too, that it illustrates the habitual fairness aii3 mode- 
ration 6r English statesmen, — that, except in the case of Bolingr 
^vbroke, in 1711, and of Mr. Pitt, in 1791, Tory governments 
have been ^ener^ly more "anxious to curb their supporters, than 
toitettack their opponents. They have been cither not bold 
. enou^, or not wibk^ enough, to answer the demands made on 
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thm for entitgjr Mod sbbng ocHont T^e Te(i|)|hislliQhie9 of Op- 
> pomtion have often mt too lightly on tb|[B; id^offioe, they 
havoy on the tfhole* been trae to their eluntry, rather tWi to 
their con^tenoy. 'Godolphin’s adihinistration was obedient to 
this tendency. Lotd Boohestdf, It is true, the head hf 'the 
ultra-Tories, showed himself eager, if jbejjbould not prqyent a wAr, 
at least to cripple its proseontion, b;^dbapling it with an affroO^ 
to the foreign^refugees in the English service. But Oodolpldn’s 
personal friemship for Marlborough bound his Collei^ues to the 
man w1m>, in ail Europe, was best fitted to appreciate our rela- 
tions with the Continent. The recognition, too, by Loub, of tt\e 
Pretender as ‘King of England, had roused a strong burst of na- 
tional indignation; and now, though graduahy and with herita- 
tion, the calnnet prepared for war. Already, a few^y&befQre 
the ^th of James II., William had concluded the Troaty of the 
Hague with the Emperor and the States. It is important ^ ' 
notice the provisions of this instrument, not only as the basis of 
the war which followed, but because we shall have occasion to re- 
fer to it in considering the subsequent negotiations. We agreed 
to obtain reasonable satisfaction for the Emperor, especially ip 
regard to the S{lanish Netherlands and Italy. TAe JVest Indus 
were reserved for tlu Maritime Powers. 

Germany, again, had seldom been disposed so favourably for 
union against France. The Electorate of Broudenbuigh de- 
pended on the Emperpr for its transmutation into the Kingdom 
of Prussia ; and there existed a Treaty, by which the Court of 
Berlin bound Itself, in case of a dispute on the Spanish Succes- 
sion, to support Leopold with 8,000 n^en. Hanover was secured 
by the creation in its favour of a ninth Electorate, and the hand 
W an Archduchess. The <jaims of the Prince of Conti on 
Roland enstfred the accession of Augustus I. to the plt|nd 
^Aliiance. The mass of power concentrated in the bands of the 
Freiipdi dynasty was formidable enough to suspend even the 
immemorial rivalry of Denmark and Sweden ; first of t^pse ' 
stal^ Maritime Powers by the Treaty of Odensee 

(ifOl), pid the latter by that of the Hague (1703). *, 

Wur was scarcely prochuibcd, when the few allies of £r^ce 
began successively to desert^er. Portugal, the earliest^tower 
to recognise Philip Y., had concluded, in 1701, an allianon with 
France and Spain, which provided, with ludicrous minIMeness, 
for the distribution of the conquests to be made from England; 
in thndventof a war. But this wasitibveged by the negotia- 
tions which termidated in the M«tiiuea#Trlaw. ^cn Vij^g' 
Amadtens* Duke of Sayoy, the desuitor atier marrying^ 

one dan^ter to Fdbdlons pupil, the promising and shortlived 
TOL. LXXXIX. NO. CLXXIX. K 
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of Biirgui]i|br> an^^anotibfr to young King. .of Spain, 

not agj^jgnod bj»y e the contempt of JSimq>e by offering 

services to the Al]j|Pl and a peculiar interest attaches in our 
history to this ancessipnf. for it resulted in <the Treaty of Cres-* 
(^ntinf negotiated ipy Mr. Hill HI 1704, by which the English 
crown gav^itsguarante^^ guarantee stiU,appealed to^for the 
religious liberties of the "^jpudois Protestants. 

Tn^ 17ol ; and for five years Fj^uce.gallantly 

maintnpe^an almost single-handed conflict wlth^ Europe, --ou 
thif the Danube, Ihe Tagus, and the Ehine. But in the year 
17|)6a«^he great disaster of il^miliies brought overtures for peace. 

<$an pretend to give, no analysis of the everlasting proposals, 
mgotiations, ratifications, and rejections, ^ich m^e Torcy’s 
Memoips, jrith all their invaluable minuteness of detail, one of 
1^6 m%t unreadable books in the French language. We shall 
i^her e;adeavour so to group the various stages of discussion, 
tl^t the ^reader may carry away some scanty idea of the main 
TOints^volved . in the negotiations between France and the 
Allies. 

These negotiations were four in number; the first was 
q^ned in 1706, through a correspondence between the Electot 
of Bavaria and the Duke of Marlborough. The offers made 
by Louis excited the alann of the Confederates. He proposed 
l^at Philip or France in his name, should cede to the House 

Austria whichever half of the Spanish inheritance theAJUes 
li^ght decide on, — either Spain and the Indies, — or the Italian 
pj^pvlnces ; these overtures were at once rejected • 

; A loud cry was raised, we think, unjustly, against this rejeetioQ* 
pr. Hare, in one of his veiy sensible Letters to a Tory M^unher*, 
plpa^ly pointed out the intention of disuniting the Allies hy^ 
ijn^ns of the alternative. It was obviously the interest of thtf 
liJb^thne Powers, that Spain and the Indies should fall 
f^npxiPn of the exclusively co^^nental House of 
l^i^er than that such an addition should be made.to.&e^va| 
ppw^A ^alreedy ft considerable, of France. It was aa ppmifisetly 
ih^int^est of the House of Austria, by standing g^t forthe 
of the Italian provinces, to consolidate the dbunited 
applies of her family, and secure the battle-^omkd..of the 
. in times when Livio Odesohalchi. a ^Pope’s 
' ' was. oonspicttops enough to compete for. the .crown off 
influence to be. o^erloolm^ .'trhiph a 
^poweri inposseemn of Lombardy, Naples, .apd. Sicily, 
«iabl^.# ^er<%|i over or through the .Holy See. ' 

* Quoted at length in Tindal,.itTi. Bl(h ^ ~ ^ 
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As it wae, even the slight considetation g!vag^!te the tdterna^ 
tive was followed by injurious effects. & From tfiat' moment 
Austria determined to make sure affieast of Italy. The 
very next winter was memorable for the Capitulation, by triiicfa, 
■without the privity of the Maritime Powells, 20,000 ’l^nch 
soldiers were allowed to evacuate the, .fortresses of I^ombaiifyi 
These troops arrived in Spain in tii|e to reinforce BerwfokV 
army at Alm^za, and to ^re in the consequent i^uctlon of 
Arragon and' Valencia. Thd next summer too, the . siege of 
Toulon failed/' mainly from the absence ‘of General Dhaifo’s 
contrngeht on an expedition against Naples. » \ 

Bolingbroke always censured the -English government for 
not having closed %ith these proposals. He compares them 
with the otgects of the Treaty of 1701, which cejjtoin^ con- 
tained no stipulation for securing the entire Spanisn monarchy 
to Austria. But he forgot that it provided for indemnifying 
England and Holland in the West Indies; which, by this iKhentS, 
were to be ceded as an integral item of either the Fiiirdh or 
Austrian portion. 

For two years more the war went on ; and every where but 
in Spain, the Sun of the Boui’bons .(for such was the device 
assumed by Louis, with the vaunting motto nec pluribus impar) 
was eclipsed. Naples was reduced ; Villars was driven behind 
the Bhine; Oudenarde was lost. Lille, Sardinia, Minorca, 
fell successively. One aftqr another, the few allies thist still 
remained to France, were crushed oi* silenced. MaximOian 
Emmanuel of Bavaria, had been stripped of his dominions,- and 
j^egraded from his rank as First Elector of the Empire. The 
Oonzagas were driven from Mantua. The fall of Bologiia 
.^compelled Clmnent XL ' to recognise the Archduke as Xmg 

Spain. ’ 'I ' I 

The winter of 1708-9 fell with terrible severity qn j^ronce. 
At Siuris, in one night, the Seine was frozen so hard that peopU 
could'-^pass on foot from bank to bank. Tim provinces jstvi 
already Suffered from acuity; and now, the mtense cold,' im^ 
mediate^ following a thaw, destroyed all the hopes of the next 
year’s harv^t. Ai; ' spring returned, it became app;irc^>t^a1 
the rigewous season had beeif fatal to even the most altered 
and most fertile districts, — ^to the olive plantations of Langiledoc, 
to the vin^ards of the Rhone; to the. rich southern vegetation, 
the jessamines and oiunge-gardens of Toulon and IB^res. * Con- 
tagious-dieease^ 'suddenly- breaking out-at'^' H6tel IHett .'tnd 
the Invdlides, announced that' t^- scoui^ m pesfDence was 
to be added to that of fotnine. Voltwfe. nas forcibly de- 
picted the penury that compelled even the'^rilken courtiers of 
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to apimaHie tiie ji^Ople by a'shotr of oSonomy and 
re^retichmeni 1*116 Ij^ng sold bts' gold platl^. ^ Madam6 de 
Maiotenon s^t the fashion of eating oat-caices instead of bread. 

population ioo Va^ eitli&usted. The ban and the nrriere^ 
ban haa^long sineb been caSed out. In this ^ttk^mity Gottis 
e^^t^d'tl^ I^resident De Rouilld to bear fresh proposals to the 

' for a second accommodation bad been opened by 

onj P^tteKum, a personage who perpetually reappear^* in ^these 
as a kind of amicus curitPy and whose suggestions 
jKwjgOod offices scarcely met with the return* that their busy 
4i|igence deserved. The days were no more when Louis exacted 
rigjd observance of every diplomatic forUiality; and nothing 
more femqykably illustrates his ^vcarincss of the War than his 
mspensing with even common security for the credentials of the 
Dutch Commissioners. They^ on their part^ insisted on the 
slrict^t secrecy. They even refused (as Torcy tells us,’) to in- 
form I(.ouill£, till he arrived at Antwerp, to what place he was to 
^^ke himself for the negotiation. At length he was apprised, 
that on the 17th of March he would find in the village of Strey- 
densasj uear Moerdyck, two men, of whose names even Pette- 
kuxn, his informant, was ignorant. They turned out to be 
jdhf^Buys and Van der Dussen, the Pensionaries respectively 
of Awterdam and Tergow. The Conferences were subsequently 
xemoybd to Bodegrave near the Hague. The ofibrs which 
J^uilliS was empowered to make, were a considerable advance 
on those of 1706. Louis now consented to cede the whole 
Spanish Monarchy, with the exception of Sicily and Naples Sp 
and it IS remarkable, that he expressly authorised Rotiillfi to 
pledge him to produce Philip of Anjou’s consent to this arrange- 
paent.* But he had not yet given up his attempt to separate the 
This was evident on the face of the proposals. Their 
general character was that of concession to Holland of jj^at 
poi^mercial advantages ; and resistance, especially, to the claims 
* of the German powers. The Dutch were Urged to close with 
^ these terms, a^ to sign a separate peace. They held oUt re- 
solntily ; and, indeed, they could scarcely help doing Sb, for the 
Conferences bad become generally known, and, while the weaker 
allj^S^were alarmed at the possible abandonment of th^ir interests, 
and Maryborough received regular reports from theCom- 
m^oners. Under these circumstances, the winter was passing 
^^dly awpy, and the Dutch declared they durst not make any 

*Torcy, i. 148. vol. Ixvii. of the CJoBcction edited by MM. 
Fetitot and-Monmerqoe.) 
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f^posal, oftaa armiBti<^., BoaUl^’is 9^p«tcfaj, containiBg the 
hsriDs of the Allies, wm rcad .et Terstull^ iOf <»updl"<^ the 
astbofApriL , . V . ' ■ . r ^ 

There were present, with tihe. sddition of the lloke 
gun(fy,. of Chamillart, and Desmturais, the same ' state^ilfii^ iirho 
had &rmed the .Council which, nine years before, c<^ tb'tiie 
resolution of engaging in this disastrous contest. We ate |old 
that BcaayiUiers and the Chancellor Pontchartrain, addtiei^wag 
Chamill^ the Minister of War, uiged him to dechere whelher 
the resources . of the kingdom were not. reduced low, as td 
make the conclusion of peace an absolute necessity. The Duke 
of 'Burgundj burst into tears, as Beauvilliers cited' In detail the 
miseries of France.''^ It was determined to cede everything ; re- 
serving for Philip the kingdom of Kaples only. But as no time 
Was to be lost in correspondence, Torcy, the Foreigb Minister, 
with the unselfish devotion which h^ been the glory bf ^i;enctL- 
men of every party and under every regime, bfiered to' go to 
the Hague, and undertake the thanklbss office of j^bonally 
conducting a negotiation, which, in all human probability^ 
to connect every one involved in it with recollections, of tbem 
country’s, deepest humiliation. , 

. He reached the Hague on the 6th of May ; but the business df 
the Conferences was scarcely begun till the 18thj when jito 
Duke of Marlborough returned from London. On most of the 
points whidr Rouill6 Irad referred to the .court of YenaiUes/Tdi^;^ 
made concesnon after concession. At last the Allies deliV er^ 
their idtimatum in the Instrument, which has become fi^bus 
hy the name of the ‘ Preliminaries* of the Hague.’ Th^ dhief 
points , were, 1. The perpetual exclusion of the Bourbons fi^hl 
the whole Spanish inheritance. 2. The satisfaction of the Hifi- 
peror .and ^e Empire by the cession of Kchl, Sti^bu^^'anid 
Brisach and the German interpretation of the article : tijwh 
Als^ in; the Treaty of Muiuter. 3.. A revision of the '&iurtit 
artimeof the Peace of Byswick, regarding the^reli^on df the 
Palatinate. , 4. The security of the Protestaht succemldh'' in 
England^' < 5. The satisfaction of the Dutch, in the shaj^ pf 
Barrier ToWns.andc^ commercial advantages. Buj;,.by the S^'flh - 
PielinBQs^ry, Ihe: suspension of amis was to 'depend dh xhe 
complete execution of these proposals, the actual expulsion of 

Phi% from. the. S^ieh territory. Fauing this, j^'e war’ was to 
Jfeeommenoe. ;.T1^ ie the Article on which Lotus’s' ’tefosal to 
ratify, the Pfdiminaries .was. chiefly ba^; and there' have been 
many attacks on the alleged absurdity of maMng Fiance, ek- 
haust^ as was^ responsible for the qmSt submission of the 
Spanish nation. t 
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IEM #0 (me liolenildf ttffi^tMihted’with '<^e''Al^kifiiiepeBdaice 
Louis" CSiy. ^ld ’his court' arid’ due Sleriously 

4^t he would ^are been unable to ensbrri . P hiK ft- V.*b 
lAdimfion. It is possihlet add, we think/ [Urdbable, that Castile 
Wottld' sei have- submitt^ to tSe Austrian Avehiiluka} hat as 
£it ah^iifip is' peidbnally concernad, there is no roonr foe s^Mis 
dchA^'' ';^e'MeiBoi!rs of Noaiiles are full of detidis,' which -Show 
dH^lJ(i!|ids’s' influence over the Ring and Queen of ^Spidn, in 
th^"&R)i)^'domestio arrangements, was as all'pervading^ at' if 
K^irhttd ^ever left Versailles. Nevertheless, during the pro- 
glNflit^'lthese very Cbnferences, the Cortes of Castile and' Airah 
gdd snhimoned to swear allegiance to the infant Frinec of 
the Asthrioi^ as next heir to the Spanish thrtfbe. 'Does «D.y one 
l^ppote that, without the instigation of Louis, it: would ever 
hhve be^^ iiq»orted that, in the event of a peace b^weetf 
Francil'and the Allies, the Duke of Berwick would exchange his 
Maiishdi’s bfitoif for a commission in the Spanish army ? Could 
'LouiS' not have prevented the desertion of his own troops^ and 
the firee passage of the Walloon regiments through- France? 
And in aid of all these grounds of distrust, there* came the . 
^^llection of the similar engagements in which Louis had 
bdSdd: himself by the Pyrenean Treaty, to refuse any ^sistahec 
w Portugal which, we now have it under his own hand that, 
he lilld ]^6solv6d to disregard/ 

*■ ' to doubt that France was ’able to execute her offers 

the Spanish monarchy, was to disturb the whole 
bask of the negotiations. The war had been waged expressly 
tireak up the dangerous accession' of power which had fallen 
te fhe House of Bourbon by the will of Charles IL The rest 
of Europe had sought their "security in re-distributing those 
prtsessionsof that House,* which had been m6st recently and 
uiost fraudulently acquired. And if> by her own act. Prance 
hkd created for herself an influence in Spain, which she was" 
aftt^hrorda linable to uproot, a compensation ought to have 
been sought in other parts of her vast dominions.* It should not 
have' been a question of single fortresses like Kehl or 'Brisaefa, 
btot the European isystem should have been re-adjusted by the 
dl^eibberment-^^ of whole provinces to be restored to their 
fe^er'^li^iance. Why should not Artois have been ceded? 
j^d^usi^iilon ? and Franche Comtfi ? . Why were the Bourbons 
so sacred a regard for an inheritance whicb^ but half a 
before^ had been torn from the heir of the Austrian 
C^ah^' solution of tiie question was indeed ultimately 

’ L ' - ^ . , *, . — I..;.!-,, 

' ' ‘ " * CEuvres de Louis XIV. i. 63. ‘ * 
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biBtdd at ii^the propead to cede caationarji; toi^rnsti ta held iA 
pledgo for the-stnourfer of 3p(iia tO: AMtdidto<' tbe 

OKO^tioa' of Bayonne, Pei^ignany Dont^,. Arra^ and Cao^ay * 
rendered the ocncession less-vaLua^e t^ it aeemed. !B^]i^eiw> 
too/ tlbt the-Boke of MarfoorQngh> to the signal oonfotaiS^ of 
the slanderetB'Who charged him with, prolonging the -war forhlfl 
own intereate, was anxious that we shoidddose with Louis even on 
these terms : —while, in support of the decision which the Allio* 
caipe tp^' we may invoke the opinion of a judge so dispassidmAe, 
and so free from party bias, as Mn Hallam. ' After^thenegotia^ 
tiott/the'English and Austrian plenipotentiaries made a pubUo 
acknowledgment of the good, faith with which the Dutch Com* 
pissioners had treated the common interests. Yet, within four 
years an English minister was to inform 'the French Secretary of 
State that it was important the Allies of his ow% Crown should 
know nothing of his communications with the enemy ; and Liprd 
Strafford, the English Plenipotentiary at Utrecht, was ,to have- 
tire efiontery to palliate the disloyalty of his principals, -by fo- 
cusing the Dutch of keeping the English and Austrians in the 
dark about the French offers at the Hague ! , • ■ . 

• .The next year (171.0) saw the thirdj and, till the 'Peace of 
Utrecht, the last attempt at negotiation. In the meantime ^he 
national enthusiasm had been excited to its height by the pathetic 
and right kingly language of Louis’s Circular Appeal to the 
prelates and governors of France to support him in his resolution, 
of making war upon his enemies rather than upon his children. 
But it was in vain that Yillars was able to open the campaign 
with. 1 12,000 men. First, Tournay fell, and then Mons. Marl- 
borough succeeded in turning the formidable lines, thirty leagues 
in length, -whi<di Yillars had passed the last two months in tOT" 
tifying ; ^d at last Yidenciennes was the only strong place that 
lay between the allied army and Paris. The murderous can- 
nonade of Malplaquet spread desolation among the ilowenof the 
noblesse, who had crowded with Marshal Boufflers to serve as 
volunteers under Yillars. It was not till the middle May, 
1710, that the new Plenipotentiaries, Marshal d’Uxelles and 
thf Abbi (afterwards the Cardinal) de Polignac, arrived at Ger- 
truydenberg, in Holland. Before the Allies admitted dis- 
cussion, they demanded a simple assent to all the Preluninaries 
of the -ptecMi^ year, excepting those to which Louis was still 
repugnant. _ Tlm^ excepted articles were the 4th, which provided 
tbat .Loiiia should cono^ with the Allies for dispossessing his 
godson.} and- the 37th, which w.e have be^n just -considering. 
The fosnier was put prominently forward in Bouis’s address of the 
preceding winter, but, appears npt to have been fully discussed 
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year ITICI. • Tb« only ]m>li>lein<7ie«itw»ai t» m a 
modiilQalaon oCitheaei danaes. * At- firsi £liUip 

have bera j^ueed to afadieatef on being tenMuadi 
Crnwnrof the Sunl(eB,q)r(d! Sardinia. Bat tbia bi^ ^rew wery 
day funter^aadp iditeroted lua protista ligainat ttt» wbdailRya-' 
t^,o£ dispoung of hia dominiona at the C!<arfqrenc»e..')]4cniiB 
roMibighec andjbigher in his o&rs; he .wHillyieldi/lhyE^^f 
heiFOi^ even j^y subsidies for the maintenanoe of the anues 
tb^«we>e to expel Philip from Spain. Bat fiixther dua 
hparApldnot go. The Allies, relying on each other, as it turnip 
<ntt(> vaiT iinpnidently, were inexorable. Knowing that thia 
wat. the last ocoanon which wal to be afforded them of ooncfaid* 
inj^a J&kvonrable Peace, it is of course impossible not to lament 
tbenr firmness. But the horror expressed at their proposals is 
a|i afterthou^. A large party in the French court pressed 
tj^jfiidbacneptaace of the Preliminaries; and we read that even 
!I4#d|Unetde Maintenon contemplated the eventual necessity 
of ctmrplying with the very liarshest of the terms mentioned 
l%e sentimental compassion with which both English' and 
foreign writers have since inveighed against tiie inhumanity of 
timtKl [Conditions, must be materially qualified by the discovery, 
thi# forty-two years before, Louis and the Erap^r had ma- 
tuf^ bound themselves to the observance, of this very olause 
ylith xesptct to the actual succession in dispute. They Agreed 
to maintain the Partition agreed on by the Treaty of 1668, 
o| ooorse against the pretentions of their own kinsmen^ quo 

* vemproqueraent une partie secourra ct aiders I'autre, de conseil, 

* litKtio>h de see forces, de ses armes, de see vaisseattx.'t Later 
on, likewise, in the negotiations of Utrecht, Louis expremly 
<^^ed to reduce Philip by compulsion, to Queen Anne’s temi8.f 

. But, in the meantime, a domestic chsn^ was in progress in 
l^hi^and on which Louis had long kept his eye, and wmoh did 
not disappoint him. The Tory Ministry, whidr we lefLin 1708,^ 
fdi^Qtd into war by the pressure of public opinion, had 
by thCjdlismiBsal of some of its members and the convertion o£ 
otharSi been transmuted into the Whig Ministry of 1708. From 
tlm firsti Mie^lborough and Godolphin had been tiiwarted by the 
violent Tories; but the system of Open Qt^tiona— whicb^ aa 
is now weUrknown, was, till very lately, the ruk with l^glish 
C^inets— prevented, for a time, the disrap'^n of the mutistry. 
When the change became inevitahle, the Queen contested it 
uMjjb by inch; but» without the occurrence of kny single crisis, 
the yMdent Tories bad gradually been ejected* First, Lord 
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Not^aginm weiil{‘ th(»t‘^Gk«»)e8^H Hi^y 

fii|id‘f6C;Jolia>' got>Yid 6fi' It^wu 'vitk'>tiiii«;W8r>;0^ t^ 
os.iit ]iAs - been with ‘so nuuif imfutta^t'^fteefldas. 
A.xoaree'of pc^c^'U finit latterly* attaeked^'‘ai^'‘&^ ’«dii|^^to 
^^d;^ .at)uidoD(^‘i' 'iBat vBOon* anjr opposiHb jIHicy 
iinpiiUtioableriby>tbe admia^n ef its ablest advocates; aadithCMl^s’ 

hands of new converts or 'bl^ill^'> 
oi^bal aMfcssoru-sesume their undisputed supremacy, and ina' 
md^raoedy v jhstmnd'iiece^ry; by those who a'few yeiars WcilM-.' 
had eeeni nothiifg but ruin in their adoption. The ‘^triumph > 
of'thei'Wluga was eompleie in every dejaurtment. .Harley con«^ 
fided luiittm to making good his back-stairs influence with the 
Queen.' Sti John lefib rarliament, and lived at hia country- 
house -for> three years.* Nothing but an occasiohid' growl 
firoar^Convocation reminded the world of Tofyismi ' '-That: 
'wiM assembly’ was now in flaghmt rebellion agunst AreUteshop ‘ 
Temuson; and seemed bent on ^ain illustrating that' trldw 
was written by the high churclunan Lord Clarendon,— 
all. classes which can read and write, the Clergy toke in genOlnil>. 
the worst measure of afimra ’ 

From that very quarter; however, tlie storm was gotheiing^' 
with V'fury which showed the deep fanaticism that undfr = 
lies, the tmeducated English character. On the 5th of Nov^** 
ber, 1709, Sacheverel preached his paltry and ill-omenod 
s^mon i and frbm this wretched origin arose one of thosdtem- 
peste, of which our own generation has felt the feeble echo in the 
Education disputes of 1839; and which, it is a very inadeqnato 
consolation to think, are likely to become, at every recurrence^ 
le(^ violent and 'mmre amenable to reason. We regret that wW 
cahnet now pause* upon this discreditable brawl ; for there is ' d^ 
a more instructive chapter in our history. It is ruelianoholy to 
reflect li^ioii the composition of the victorious pai^;,^ so^coatse,- 
sp’.kmiwantj 4o hi^dessly retrograde in all thing^|"*iuid;'to re- 
nu^kFhow-absolutely they swept aside a Government identified. 
with. tiie"moBt ptogresrive opinions of its day, with all that was 
most accomplisned in its literature, with all that' was healtiuest 
in i-the i new interests which have contributed to the present 
growth' iirf otm comples and multiform society. Tim' Whigs 
meantime staggered ftom.one blunder to another; and within 
two months' after the French Pleni^tentiaries had left Gerbmy^ 
dtoBa^'ttiie' Cabinet was entirely remodelled. For the first 
timei'ia .H^h-<;bnreh Ministry was ostablisbed, with an 
enonaottSrp^potraeraace o^bonrt favour and popubur support. 

f .BoUngbroke’s Letters and C!orrespondence,.i. 380 . 
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I^l!fi|«*v«c 7 i 8 cml of this parfcyj th(^^ n^llMeTilK,ttiIa)eti^e^ed 
]$Mi«^iaor^ii its inoat.tinisted nieaibei^# iraa^iyai^ 

vSaeonat ;Bolingbroker-r(nia of «4a>8e 

cottt(jtn|K>iiu 7 ;dB^oj^tT ean scan^ly z!i|^ 

ti(ni wi^post^y# - Toe courage fS. bia;Tbgyilapia^ .'U| 9 miaqarty' 
ae^'Of pattosi^e^ (Sin hardly hate indac^jBt<c^-.fiipai|il^ aa 
faia id :£orgiveilkid* imaginative conceptions 
meat. . .Bubfio men, like Bblingbroke, nevei^fi^ ^eir4^tie!]dao%' 
tfOrthdre are 'no longer dances to be quizsi^d 
pe£itds»4o Im, mortified. Then, indeed, the:reaeti0^- QCNanQS ; - mid 
genen^y-does them fiir more than justice, ■ It i», peihj^,-fi>r> 
tlmatiB for Bolingbroke’s fame, that the j^ess vas;$^'(Mpy vent 
Ij^dtaen to him by Walpole’s prudence ; and't^ns Abe '.Otters 
*t»h History,^ and the * Letter to Sir William? Wyndhainj’ have 
eeO^^ the oblivion that covers the spirited eloqadnoe -which 
tms hUrd for the last time in defending the Peade^ef tJtrec^t, 
and of which a traditionary recollection lingered so long among 
the survivors of his generation. The unusual disappmntments' 
of^ Bolingbroke’s public life have increased ,the interest that 
attadies to his dazzling qualities ; and posterity always presses 
n^rifiiUy. on those who redeem in the field of letters 'their 
ramdal misdoings. Bolingbroke has found worshippers who 
ibt|^ his unworthy desertion of Marlborough,^ his unscruimlouB 
and often treasonable partisanship ; and he lives in their in^s> 
mdminate admiration, as, perhaps, none else but Qicero and 
^mining have ever lived. The staunchest Whig will scarcely 
find' his severe judgment proof against the enchantments . of 
Bolingbroke’s marvellous style, -t- so freshly redolent of life and 
of'^e World, so graceful in its abundant and perennial courtli- 
ness/ always level to every occasion, adjusting itself eyenly and 
without a stnun to a vigorous argument with Torcy, to a budget 
of''LiOiAio&^&8sijp from 'The 'Brothers’ for Matt Prior/ to- » 
Apidkling complinnent for Madame de F4rioIe, or to a-«^lful 
oOidlmiarion of politics and flattery for fhe Princess Orsini,^ > 
" St-^ John despised the grosser absurdities of Tpryistn aamudt 
as was natiWal to a man of his brilliant intelligence ; and next 
to them he probably despised nothing so heartily as the;nan:ow, 
pKedse viewi^ the bourgeois predilections, and 'the Presbyterian- 
aakteeedents of ;his colleague. Lord Treasurer - Oxford, ana,.Mo]> 
timer.- He -was nevertheless forced into, a' connexion with a t^nrty 
for Whirii ihe was every way unfitted,- l^.a »thboiy,-!wdM^ /Bar* 
mrnpzeb most of the' irr^ularities hisriife. JSis'aim was to 
noaM 'Bngland a great Monarchicalrad Ecclenaatical Stf^e:;:iir 
foe smrne in which France -was one,-'>and in wfaicb England hasr 
certainly nevee jbeen. We do not mean that he deliberately 
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Hbttse 'o{ Commons’} ba9h&hboffi^ 
cOWitini^ i0‘1nii^‘the Mo^arohical element xoto ft'premeiesie^ 
Wfaidh} tbe P^Volntnuif it hM never permanently v-We 

a:im 0otiyi]ei4^^^t)tftt^o- of .this poliqy c<^a -ha't^-*boen 
|t^^lo8S of out liberti^ and tlio alteri^onrof 
'But rt was obvious thatif it Vrere tolutta 
si ' it oonld only be an application of pmeni 

r 'tb||aimfe^te and complete, as almost to have'the 

_ ^tSt » The Queen was well disposed, and 

Jotu^n^iilll'nave known enough of the narrow obstinacy that 
^ting'^^e4.4be 4ai:ly Princes of the House of Brunswick, not 
■ to rec<w^.'i^8t ‘ the Elector of Hanover was certein to avoid 
what, a 'm%take in William, was at least a generous mistake <— 
the Seeking* tO'em{}l(^ the talents of every party in the service of 
the stat% ' But the Queen’s health was fast failing; and jt was 
plaiu that whatever was to be done, must be done quickly.'” By a 
vigorous exertion of the prerogative, it was just possible that the 
Tory S3rstem might be so rooted in the country; and the .Gea^ 
mercial and Disseising interests so effectually crippled by concern* 
trating power in the classes which most cordially detested them^ 
that even the accession of a Whig King would fail to subvert si^ 
an organisation. And if the reaction conld only be made sfro% 
enough to repeal jthe Act of Succession, as well as to exclude 
the Whigs, it is idle to suppose that any of the new Ministerial 
party would have regretted the result. The whole resources 
of the ptdty were accordingly put in force for the occasion. A 
landed’ quaKiiCation was imposed on Members of Parliament.. 
The Clergy were conciliated by the Act for building fifty new 
Churches. The Occasional Conformity Bill was passed. The 
Schbm Bill received the Royal Assent on the very <fay of the 
Queen’s death. Every means were employed to harass thedDis* 
senters, and aboVe'all the Church of Scotland. j||^tMI great 
requbite was that trith which alone we are now con^med, the 
speedy conclusion of such a Peace as would deprive the English 
Whigs of Continental support, and ensure at least the Neutrality 
of Prance. ■ • 


Eh^lish-interesis were therefore abandoned at every step of the 
following i^otiations ; but even this is less painful to nteember 
l^an the baSe treachery- which ccAnpromised our honour with Hol- 
land and the Empbe) G^eir true situation was not once fairly re- 
teal^ to me English people or to the .Alllies. Queen Anne 
began 'the'dieribiulaticinf b^Mvolunteering an assurance that the 
Mmisterliil'fehanges wefe'irot to go furmer tBan' the remov^ of 
Sunderland; and tb,o nfew Mmistera were forward in prof^ions 
of sympathy for the Allies, even on <points the French 
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Govensnent dktinotl 7 .^tiBV that w^iWtii)Qa|^,tofjritoqgMu 
For this was the original vice of the 

finoih the fira^ treated theFrenoh€h>veniinenkl)ittg|j|^^ M^erd. 

professedly hostilf^ with fer more 

the^ showed to tbe Allies, to whom oof 

by its puUioacts. This system was (Mrriiojsb^s^cM^mff , 

affiaet th| relation between the Governing 

ageotn The information which we now 

tha^Bti John had never seriously thonght^Q^/l^ir^jlllinj^^^ 

the Awhdnke; or of doing more than preventii^l 

two Bonfbon Crowns on one head. But wBeti tht 'i^tiUes'rei* 

' aantad the scanty offers of the new Preliminarips,-]^ ]7(:dm.Was . 
tiet content to soothe the Dutch with prennises of ^ 

he even inserted in Lord Strafford’s instructions an of^ffur in- 
tisting on thenession of Spain and the Indies;->-<whioh,^roiigh- 
oat hli official correspondence with France, he Bad uniformly 
acquiesced in relinquishing. On the opening of the Conferences 
at Utrecht in January 17y| his bearing was still moisa extraor«> 
dinary. Zinzendorf, the Austrian Envoy, n%(urally referred to 
the tenns of Oertruydenberg, as the oWious basis of the new 

f otiation. Alarmed at the possible consequences of thja 

tid, St. John remonstrated x^ith the French Ministers, iti 
ttme of a man who presumes on long frieqdslup to persuade 
anothw to make concessions to an unreasonable adversary. 
The same tone is carried through the whole discussion and 
the French Plenipotentiaries returned it by communicating to 
thtir nominal opponents their plans for delaying or embarrassing 
the Dutch and Austrian Ministers. 

For the Conferences nominally held at Utrecht weVe nothing 
but a blind ; and in spite of Queen Anne’s repeated protestations 
thatshe would act only in concert with the Allies, the real business 
was cafti^H^. in confidential letters between Bolingbroke and 
Torcy. Wrarernot aware of a single pomt which the Plenipo-> 
teatiaries, originally accredited by France and England* were 
cdfted (m to decide. At last th» confidence between tite hostile 
Governments became so strict, that, with an abandonment of 
decorum more scandalous than is elsewh^ io be* fouhd, even 
during tiiis n^otiation, the English Minivers infiirmed Torcy 
oS their intention to enforce a suspenrion of arms oa the Duke qf 
Onnond ; while at the same time ^ey actually dntiated! that thn 
latteridioidd oonetal his instructions from them Altiea who>had 
tiMUtad with us the trophies (ff Bleij^tim and. B^plaqu^j and 
wheha.'a atru^le Of tea prears, and me frimidship m thmr conw 
mancters had cemented into a more homogeneous mass, and 
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4l>an' ^ hos^ porhape^ ever 

f.icdflAitian^'‘': ' -'-s s:*ut ^ 

ia4he^*Ti^% of IJti^cfat tbe ^estiibHBhir 
OIL i;he Throne of Spaia and t|iO Indiee* 
respect tothis Treaty^ that it is on^hing 
its provisions, and another to echq eip^erj^ 
ist it by the heated partisanship o^hef da^ 
^and the Indies was, perhaps, tnoretcon<» 
its stipulations. ' But as far as\ Spain 
,^^0ekhe no charge against Harley’s Oovmiment* 
t^ai^ ungrateful task to force a -Sovereign on a 
Ve|y day demonstrated more clearly the hopelessness 
ly Cueing the Peninsula. Even the year that had 
I the negotiations of Gertruydenberg, - fertile of dia* 
aSt^'4D’^jhiihd0 in every other quarter, had brou^t her nothing 
.but successti# Spain. Except, however, with regard to %>ain> 
there was no pretext for an English Government to yield 
of the othier teims of Gertruydenberg (terms, be it remembered^ 
td which Louis hf^ actually subscribed as a condition of opening 
the conferences^ unless on' the hypothesis of an allegiance^ Other 
than that due' to the Queen and Parliament of England. ^4^ 
simple comparison of the Preliminaries of the Hague with tMl 
tenqs eventually obtained, will show the derelictions of the En^ 
glish Ministry on this point. 

The Duke of Savoy was the only ally for whom our Govern*^ 
ment’- made any decent efforts; and even his interests were Siih** 
ordinotod to the superior influence of France. Savoy was the 
one State whose claims Avere sure of a favourable considei^tioa' 
from the latter Power ; for every addition to the ej^isting Sar- 
dinian ^States went to form a counterpoise to Austrian, ascen- 
dency in Italy. Bnt as far as the Continental inter^ts of Enrg^ 
land at the beginning of the eighteenth centui^^efb » con- 
cerned^ it would have signified. nothing if Ajbstm nad held 
the whble bf Northern Italy. Nay, considering the chronic op- 
position tb England in which Louis’s Catholic policy placed the 
Papacy, the most extreme Gliibollinism would have been purely 
to our advaht^e.^ > But France was to be favoured — ^even though, 
at the shme time, we were constrained to be faithful to an ally f 
apd,'at bnetime, we find Bolingbroke actually uiging France to 
support ^Victor Aniadseus against Austria*'-'^ a length to which 
the !F^Uoh> Ministers themselves, in their cooler judgmdbt, de- 
tained 'Mjfeflburhiih^ Th^eally important point for Savoy, as 
tot evety^ State between tm 'Ocean and the Vistula, was a bar- 
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the exUteaee of e Tory Ministry, prevented) wonld^finredliy have 
assigned those Colonies to the House of Austria; and secured tons 
the .privileges w^di that HouscThad already stipulated to 
It was the^ununl^^the Indies with the forinLdable^arlpe of 
France thai. oiir; ancestors p^oipally, and with reaioi^ 
dreaded ; dademnity. for the Protestant interest which 

we«ar^'^s^dii^g» was, by no means an Utopian scheme|||aken up 
on tfie^ iunhent by < the violent adversaries of the Peace. It was 
pointed ot hy William Temple, the most philosophical of oqii^ 
diplomatists^Bho, in the ^ Constitutions of the Empire,’ Ac., so 
long ago as TS^li'^had noticed the opening for English influence 
in Spanfeh Ame^ca.* We are speaking only in the spirit of De- 
foe the most temperate of the Whigs, whose single heresy was 
an anxiety 1^ give Harley the credit for good measures, which 
nothing but his own conduct in Opposition had rendered diflScult 
or impraoticahle. We are speaking, Anally, in the language of 
the Treaty of 1701, which Bolingbroke, with singular sh^eless- 
ness, quoijed as the model for the negotiations of Utrecht. If 
all these lessons had been regarded, Mr. Canning’s daring policy 
wo&Id long ago have been anticipated; and the New World 
would have been callei^into existence a century before, to redr^s 
'the balance of the . # 

We insist the more anxiously that there was a necessity fort 
compensating Europe for the absorption of Spain by the House 
of Bourbon; because, while we acknowledge the necessity of 
that sacrifice, we are not the less conscious that it has been 
an irreparable misfortune. To urge against this, that-occa^ 
\ . ■ ■■■■■ r 

* Temple, ii. 216 . 

f ^ No man can say that 1 ever once said in my life that I .ap*- 
proved the Peacf ... I printed it openly . . . that the Peace I was 
for, was such as should neither have given the Spaniskpipnarchy tQ 
the House of Bourbon, nor to the House of Austna ; that this 
bone of contention should liave been broken to gie^s; that it should 
not bec^e^ dangerous to Europe, and that the Protestant Powers^ 
viz. Bntain 'and the l^tates, should have so strengthened and fortified 
their interest by their sharing the commerce and strength of Spain, as 
should have made them nc^more afraid of France or of the Empire. 
So thsit the.Protestant interest should have been superior to idl tl^ 
of Epi'ope, and been in; no more digger of exorbitant 
Powers, wh^ber fVench or Austrian. This was the Peace X always 
pursuant to the design of King William in the^reaty 
and pursuant tp that article of the Grand Alliance which 
was directed jby the. same g^Slious hand at the beginnin g o f this l^t 
war, viz. that; all We-i^houlT conquer in the Spanish West Indies 
Snonld be utrmwn.’ •^Defais App^m to Honour and JusHce^ 1* 2J. 




3fa J<tn. 

«i^||iin in *w1hi^ FraniM akd Sfidti; falrre been at 
ifl ehnplT to wpeM that the two Cfrowna were not-ac- 
NttliBy (Ml the eame head. 'Hte fkot reinahtt WHtotoilahle, 
^tMt thifre^firoia the Treaties of Utreciht to f)to*FMttoh Bevolu- 
WiW of 1740, in that(tf 1750, and in t|Htt^*177S— 
#raaoe and England weto bostik^y opposed, and that on each 
CHKsasioil^rance tras joined by Spain ; and that adHtfg the re- 
'rphitiOnaty war itself, from St. Vincent to Trafal^, the naval 
Irtre^h M the allies greatly outnumbered ours.* It is fhie that 
Loids'fiUV. ima^nea a vain thing, in dreaming tBat this union 
oould froBh* the empire of the English fleets ; bnt'it is not less 
that* we never emerged from any one "of these conflicts 
Wi^out* having suffered deadly wounds. It is not less true, that 
iMdi for this fatal Alliance, we should have triumphed at Havannah 
nnd Finisterre, at a cheaper price in blood and gold ; and that 
wheaPaulJones disgraced civilised warfa^ with liis buccaneer- 
ing butcheries, when De Grasse was rava^ng Tobago, and a 
fleet of seventy Spanish and French vessels sfread terror along 
the shores of Cornwall and Hampshire, we^Were paying the 
penalty fbr the treason of our rulers at Utrecht. The quairel 
between Philip V. and the Regent Orleans is rather an illustra- 
of, than an exception to, the steady policy which linked the 
Hwo Bourbon Houses : for it resembled a civil, more than an in- 
tetnaiaonal, struggle ; and was simply an effort, by ttie nearest 
c< 3 sinexion of the minor Louis XV., to arrest the reaction which 
' followed the death, and subverted the policy, of Louis XtV. 
“This poHoy found its consummation in the Family Compact of 
1761,— a league in which political interests had their share, but 
the inner cypher of which is brought to light by the re- 
markable circumstance, that when Maria Theresa was most 
closely allied to France, she begged to be admitted tp a share in 
the new Ttottty — and was distinctly refused, on the plea of her 
]iom*partieipation in Bourbon* blood !» The Family Compact 
survived the Revolution; and though nominally renounced in 
1814, has never been abandoned % French Statesmen. It 
was but nine years ago (to come down no latw), that the first 
Idow was struck at Espartero’s Regen^, yrhen M. de Salvandy, 
Fknuly Ambass^r at Madrid, reras^ to hifld hitos^ ac- 
l^ececfited to that Midvter. Even now, the Revolution (ff l^t 
Fj^l^ry and the recent declaration of M. Bastide will seuremy 
wnmRft our listening with unconcern, to Mr. Hallam While 
gravely reccqiitulates the charges i^nst the Peace of Utre^t. 
<''14 wtant ages, and after fresh eWbinatieos of Ihe European 
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Mignet and Grimbldt. 

< commonwealth should have seemed almost' tp^fface the recol-* 

* lections of Louis XIV. and tho War of the Succession; the 

* Bourbons on the French Throne might still claim a sort of pri- 
\ mogenitary right to protect the dignity of the junior branch, 

* by interference with the affairs of Spain ; and a late posterity 
‘ of those who witnessed the Peace of Utrecht might be pn- 
^ tangled by its improvident concessions.’ 

M. Migiiet winds up the historical introduction to these ne- 
gotiations, with an exposition of the geographically dependent 
character of Spain, and of the benefits she has derived from her 
connexion with France. The first point is argued with a dis- 
regard for national rights, which, from the pen o6 an official 
writer, contrasts rcmarkjibly with tho Polish paragraph in the 
annual addresses of the late Chambers ; and on this, it may be 
enough to say, that the severest blow ever dealt to the inde- 
pendence of the Peninsula was the aid which Louis afforded to 
Portu|ral, thereby forcing Spain on the Pyrenees. For the 
second point, when M. Mignet looks to his own great and famous 
country, with its organised society, its unrivalled army, the clastic 
spirit of its statesmen, and the majestic unity, in spite of every con- 
vulsion, impressed on all its splendid civilisation, we can scarcely 
think he will seriously challenge a comparison between what France 
has developed for herself, and what she has crippled and thwarted 
in Spain, The dependent helplessness of Philip V. has clung, 
like a curse, to the dominions Avhich his posterity have ruled. It 
has been equally fatal to their Monarchy of the last century, — to 
their Ilevolutloii of yesterday, — to their Constitutional Govern- 
ment of to-day. Not only has the spirit of the Family Compact 
infatuated and compelled Spain to be the handmaid of every 
Frencli aggression, and to bear a heavy share of the losses in- 
curred in every war with England ; but it has worked yet more 
fatally in reducing Spain to a condition of diplomatic tutelage, in 
which the destinies of the nation are not entrusted to its own en- 
ergies, but inadcdcpendant on the struggles of rival ambassadors 
for influence. To the imbecility of the Austrian, the Bourbon 
Princes superadded the corruptions of French despotism; but 
they imported no admixture of its high spirit, its national pride, 
or of its vigorous centralisation. Heaf M. de Marliani, himself 
a Spanish Diplomatist, and an official of th^ House which M. 
Mignet delights to glorify, ® Partoiit ailleurs, la mauyaisc or- 
’ ‘ ganisation sociale a v6cu a cote d’un gouvernement mauvais 
‘ aussi, mais agissant regulierement dans le cerclc de principcs 
® organiques d’administratibn, tcls que la civilisation des lein2)3 

Const. Hist, iil,' 293, 
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^ les C 9 mpre^it. . Elpague,^ku contraire,. a aucune 
^ €t sous aucune forme, il dagouvemeiuent, autre quer 

* IVbiiraire et ses erreurs. jL’administration publique n’a ja-^ 
« '*> mais eu d’autrc regie que le caprice do*iCcux qui comiuandaient. 

^ mal invetere n’a subi aucune modification ; et il attcint 
‘^I’epoque actuclle avcc l’autorit(5 que donne la force dcs tra-’ 
^.^itions.’* .Nor did l^e national character gain ingentleuess what 
it Iqpt in independence. While French manners, and art, arid 
literature were eating at the very roots of Spanish nationality, in 
the singW reign of Philip V., the victims of the Inquisition were 
‘ noafewer IlSIan 9992, of whom 1032 were burnt alive.t 
* ^ With thei outlying portions of the Empire it has fared yet 
worse. Humboldt gives. us a memorial from the Bishop and 
Chapter of Mcchoacan, presented to the Spanish Court in 1799, 
which singularly illustrates the misgovef nment of Mexico. $ The 
Viceregal Administration was mainly bent on separating the va- 
rious races of inhabitants; as if it sought actually to train them for 
such ferocious feuds and outbreaks as disgraced Peru at the end of 
the 18th century. With Naples and Sicily, which, though not 
ceded by the Treaty of Utrecht, have been governed by Bourbon 
Princes for a hundred years, it is the same. ^ The Government here 
^ is only an additional cause of^lisordcr,’ writes the President Du 
Paty in 1785. Count Orloft^ a warm admirer of the Bourbons, 
dwells at length on the accumulation of all those abuses which 
a moderately wise Administration has in Its power to remove ; on 
the fetters which the concurrent claims of the Crown and of the 
feudal proprietors imposed on agriculture ; on the flagrant system 
of the corvees ; on the baneful ingenuity with which the tithe 
system reached even to the instruments of labour. § It is 
curious that the only benefits which the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies received from its French Government, were derived from 
its revolutionary rulers, and infringed by the House of Bourbon. 
The Governments of Joseph and Murat did much towards 
organising the administration, reforming the Iqgy procedure, and 
abolishing feudal rights. The only alteration introduced by the ‘ 
restored Bourbons formally authorised a secret trial on a 
Secretary of State’s warrant. |1 M. Mignet was writing in 1835 ; 
and it would be unfair tb quote against Iiim more recent in- 


iMarUani, Histoire Politique de lEspagne modeme, i. 8. 
t ^hid. i. 116. 

J Nouvelle Espagne, i. 435. 

^ Orloff. Memoire Politique, &c. sur le Royaume de Naples, iii. 179. 
[| Py the new code of 1819. See Lord Brougham’s Political 
•Philosophy, i. 617, 618. 
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stances of Neapolitan niisgOv^iaini^ent s but the testimonies we 
have already referred to Ac those of not «nfavQuraUb 

witnesses j and we are content 'to rest on them for a decision of 
the question which M, Mignet has raised. They will enable urf 
to estimate justly that' system of dynastic suzerainship qn the;^ 
part of France, and of silfeservicncy on that of her Allies, ^the" 
revival of which it has hitherto been the scarcely concealM airfi 
of M. Mignet’s book to advocate. . 

It is difficult for men of other countries to speak calmly of that 
system. To our mind it possesses fewer redeeming^ feiitfures than 
any other poliejr that, like it, has sacrificed iimivrjuiils, and’" 
trampled on nationalities. The civilisation, for example, which 
the heroic genius of Alexander suddenly created, or that which 
was steadily advanced by |ihe majestic line of Roman Consuls and 
Dictators, pleads irresistibly in defence of its promoters. For 
posterity feels nothing of the throes and struggles which usher 
every iievc form of society into being. We are accustomed again 
to relent, in judging the Mahomedans of the 7th century, the 
Crusaders at the close of the 1 1th, or the Revolutionary armies of 
France at that of the 18 th, when we remember the absorbing 
fanaticism, the high faith in their mssion, with which all of them 
in their turn triumphed over the powers and dominions of the 
ordinary world. But there are no such compensating points in the 
remorseless policy which built up the magnificent fabric of the 
Bourbon Monarchy. That policy derives its sole interest from its 
consistent unity of scheme, and from the spell which bows our 
imagination before any display of an unflincliing, individual will. 
In these, indeed, no period is richer than that which we have been 
examining ; nor shall we find them any where more completely 
illustrated than in the great King wliom we have followed nearly 
to his grave. However History may have qualified the profuse 
adulation of his contemporaries, enough remains, after every 
deduction, to secure him a position among the ablest Rulers of 
his country, — by^ the side of Henry IV., of Richelieu, of 
Napoleon. And whatever political or social changes France is 
destined to undergo, we do not anticipate that she will ever 
cease to look back vjjth respectful admiration upon Louis XIV. 
as alone representing and embodying a" very brilliant epoch of 
her development, — an epoch, however, which has passed utterly 
away, and which, fortunately for mankind, it is for ever im- 
possible to recall. 
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Abt. V. — 1. The Case of Mr. Shore. London: 1848. 

?. Apostacy. A Sermon in reference to a late Event at St PauVs^ 
Kniqhtshridge. By the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. London : 
1847. 

3. A Reply to ^ A Statement of Facts ’ made ly Mr. Alexander 
Chirol, B. A.^ in reference to a late Event By the Rev. J. E. 
Bennett. London: 1847. 

TXenry yUI., who spared neither man in his anger nor 
woman in his lust, had not Intended to spare that child of 
the Church of Rome — the Canon Law. lie silenced its pro- 
fessors at the universities, forbade the granting of degrees iji it, 
and nominated a commission for its reform. But, bcati posses- 
sores ! is a maxim of the law. Its masters of the science of 
defence have always been excellent in their own behalf. ‘ Hal, 
•thou knowest my old ward!’ W63stminstcr Ilall^wore out 
Cromwell ; and Henry VIII. was baffled by Doctors’ Commons. 
Eor commissions sometimes came to nothing, even under the 
Tudors. If ecclesiastical law had been looked into once in 
a hundred years for that n^st important of all reforms — the 
purpose of accommodating it to the intelligence and spirit of the 
times — it would have been impossible that there should have 
existed at this day such a case as that of Mr. Shore. And, even 
in the present state of things, such a law would never have 
rushed out like a spider from a cobweb upon its prey, in case 
episcopal authority had always the good fortune to be placed 
in prudent hands. 

Mr. Shore was a clergyman of the Church of England — and, 
unluckily for him, in the diocese of Exeter. He seceded from 
the Church : and on his proceeding to officiate as a dissenter, 
his bishop turned the tables on him, proceeded against him as a 
deserter, and put him in the Ecclesiastical Court. 

Under these circumstances, the Delphic oracle of Doctors’ 
Commons has been consulted; and the following response in 
the name of the advocate-general. Sir John Dodson, has gone 
the round of all the newspapers. 4 

‘ 1. I am of opinion that a priest in holy orders of the Church 
‘ of England, although styling himself a scceder from that 
Church, and being, in fact, a voluntary scceder therefrom, may 

* be committed to prison for contempt of court in preaching as a 
^ dissenting minister, contrary „to the lawful monition of the 

• court. 2. It is quite obvious that neither deposition from 
^ holy orders, degradation, or excommunication, can confer on a 
‘ clergyman a legal right to officiate or preach as a dissenting 
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Tlie Indelibility of Holy Orders. 

« minister. 3. I think thfit If the bishop were to degrade and 
^ depose a clergyman from -holy orders, he might be liable to 

* the penalties imposed by the statute 41 Geo. 3. c. 63., if he 
‘ attempted to sit in the Commons House of Parliament. 4. I 
‘ am of opinion that excommunication would not entirely release 
‘ a clergyman from his priestly character, so as to give him the 
^ status of a layman. — Doctors’ Commons, Aug. 24, 1848.’ 

Nobody who lias read the parliamentary proceedings in the 
case of Horne Tooke Avill question this opinion. The debates 
upon liis eligibility to sit in the House of Commons, and 
afterwards on the bill to prevent persons in holy orders from 
sitting there, appear conclusive. (Pari. Hist. vol. xxxv. 1349. 
1542.) But, what the law is, is one thing; what it ought to 
be, is another. On the legal question we willingly accept the 
authority of Sir W. Scott and of Lord Eldon. (1395. 1414. 
1544.) On the political question we infinitely prefer the au- 
thority of Fox, Lord Grey, and Lord Holland, as intimated on 
that occasion. 

The reasonable part of the clergy will not thank the Bishop 
of Exeter for reviving a discussion of this description — under 
circumstances so much resembling intolerance and oppression. 
Lord Thurlow objected, wo think unreasonably, to the bill for 
preventing clergymen from sitting in the House of Commons. 
He called it a bill of disfranchisement. But in his disapproba- 
tion of the law of indelibility we cordially agree. Lord Thurlow 
observed, that — * if it were the law that the character of a 

* clergyman was indelible, it was a little hard because a person 
^ had been in orders thirty years ago, but had ever since . left 
^ off discharging the functions and enjoying the privileges peculiar 
^ to priests or persons in orders, to tell him that he should belong 
^ to no other profession, but should still remain a clergyman ; 

* although he might from conscientious motives have felt it rc- 
^ piignant to his feelings to continue a clergyman any longer. 
^ That several persons who had been ordained clergymen in their 
^ early days, and were in possession of lucrative benefices, had 

* at a subsequent period conscientiously laid down those benefices 
^ and quitted the profession, was a fact which must have come 

* within the knowledge of most of their lordships.’ 

The same indulgence which their diocesans have shown to 
clergymen falling off into Unitarianism, and latterly to clergymen 
relapsing into the Church of Rome, why could not the zeal of 
Dr. Phillpotts extend to Mr. Shore ? Mr. Lindsey * was allowed 


* Mr. Lindsey having resigned the living of Catterick, in York- 
shire, was the minister of Essex Street Chapel for about fifteen years. 
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peaceably to officiate in Essex Street Chapel: and Dr. Arm^ 
strong is officiating at present, as a Unitarian, at Bristol. Are 
Dr. Phillpotts and Mr. Bennett prepared to institute proceedings 
against Mr. Newman, and the flock of unhappy curates who, 
after the example of Mr. Newman, have attempted to divest 
themselves of their Anglican Ordei’s ? Or have they a sympathy 
for the Church of Rome, which they refuse to our Presbyterian 
ministry or to other forms of Protestant dissent ? That the 
Church of England technically acknowledges the validity of tlie 
Orders of the Church of Rome, makes no difference in the 
present question. Since a Church of England clergyman cannot 
become a Roman Catholic priest, without treating his Anglican 
Orders as waste paper or something worse. 

We could have been content that the mystery of Holy Orders 
should liave remained a mystery of the closet and the profession. 
.But Dr. Phillpotts has thought it fitting to force it to a;i issue ; 
and lias so chosen his ground as to make it a case of conscience 
and religious liberty. What endless oppression and hypocrisy, 
what a sacrifice of the inside of the platter fo the outside, is 
comprised in the maxim — ^ once a clergyman always a clergy- 
man,’ applied to a thinking age ! A passage from Dr. Campbeir& 
^ Lectures on Ecclesiastical History,’ may assist us in forming 
some sort of notion of the kind of reasons upon which these 
sacramental pretensions were originally founded, and on the con- 

He was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Disney, who had been the rector 
of Panton and vicar of Swinderby, in the diocese of Lincoln. Tlie 
Rev. Theophilus Browne, formerly a tutor of one of the colleges at 
Cambridge, was afterwards the minister of the Unitarian congregation, 
first at Warminster and next at Norwich. Another clergyman of 
the name of Stephen Weaver Brown, was for some time minister of 
the Unitarian congregation in Monkwell Street, London. The Rev. 
Thomas Fyshe Palmer, a fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, was 
for some time the minister of a small Unitarian congregation at 
'Dundee. In 1793, the law of* sedition was cruelly perverted against 
Mr. Palmer, one of the Scotch ‘ martyrs * to parliamentary reform. 
But no intolerant prelate had thought of persecuting him for with- 
drawing his spiritual Jillegiance. We have confined ourselves to a 
single case — that of clergymen converted into Unitarian ministers. 
The list miglit undoubtedly be enlarged ; but it is long enough to 
'entitle us to ask with what decency can the moral ignominy of perjury 
and apostacy be sought to be affixed by reasoners like Mr. Bennett, 
to a conscientious change of opinion — take for instance the history of 
Blanco White ; — or under what colour of justice or discretion a law 
ean be maintained, by which men like these may be sent to prison by 
bishops like Dr. Phillpotts, on the charge of contempt of court and of 
the Church of England ? .^ 
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sequences which their originators supposed them to involve. 
The decrees of the Council of Trent are among the authorities 
quoted by Lord Eldon in support of the doctrine, of which Mr. 
Shore is now about to be made the victim. Tlie Popish pedigree 
of the doctrine is quite correct. The Church of England took 
it bodily from the Church of Home : where it htid been debated 
as a sacrament, and as a point of school divinity — never as a 
question of Scripture, or public policy or common sense. What 
passed at the Council of Trent upon the subject, we will sum 
up in the words of Dr. Campbell. 

^ In regard to the indelibility, all agreed ; insomuch that 
‘ though a bishop, priest, or deacon, turn heretic or schismatic, 
‘ Deist or Atheist, he still retains the character ; and though 
‘ not a Christian man, he is still a Christian bishop, priest, or 
^ deacon ; nay, though he be degraded from his office, and ex- 

* communicated, he is, in respect of the character^ still the same. 
‘ Though he be cut off from the Cliurch, lie is still a minister in 
‘ the Church. In such a situation, to perform any of the sacred 

* functions would be in him a deadly sin ; But these would be 
‘ equally valid as before. Thus he may not be within the pale 
‘ of the Churcli himself, and yet be in the Church, a minister of 
^ J esus Christ. He may openly and solemnly blaspheme Cod, 
‘ and abjure the faith of Christ. He may apostatize to Judaism, 
^ Mahomedanism, or Paganism — he still retains the clmracter. 
‘ He may even become fi priest of Jupiter or a priest of Baal, 
‘ and still continue a priest of Jesus Christ. The character^ 
^ say the schoolmen, is not cancelled in the damned, but remains 

* with the wicked, to their disgrace and greater confusion. So 
^ that even in Hell they arc the ministers of Jesus Christ, and 

* the messengers of the New Covenant. Nor is it cancelled in 
^ the blessed ; but remains in Heaven with them, for their greater 

* ornament and glory.’ 

The English Parliament will surely enter upon the subject 
in a different spirit, and settle it on other grounds. 


Art. VI. — 1. The Saxons in England; a History of the English 
Coiumomoealth until the Norman Conquest. By J. M. Kemblk, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Loudon, 1848. 

2. Cod£x Diplomaticus jEvi SaxonicL Oper^ JoiiANNis M. 
Kemble. 5 vols. LondinI, 1839-48. 

Jp'iFTY years have elapsed since Gibbon, reposing under the 
laurels he had won in the fields of Koman history, attempted 
to revive the interest of his countrymen in the annalists and 
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muniments nf their forefathers. His appeal to the labours of 
the Camdens^ the Savilles, and the Spelmans^ was at the time 
ineffectual ; for it wa^i addressed to an age which regarded 
history as a vehicle for eloquence, rather than as a science with 
laws and objects of its own. The author of the appeal had 
himself indeed in his great work wedded philology to narrative ; 
but his single example could not countci'act a prevailing fallacy ; 
and the provinces of the antiquary, the jurist, and the historian 
were then and long afterwards believed to bo distinct. The 
track, however, which had been opened by Gibbon, was followed 
up by continental scholars. Wolf discerned that Bentley had 
contributed nearly as much to historical studies as to philology 
itself. Heyne perceived that the agrarian laws of Rome had 
still living relations to political economy; and Niebuhr, com- 
bining almost unprecedented resources with practical experience, 
treated ancient history with the enthusiasm of a scholar, the 
science of a jurist, and the sense of a contemporary statesman. 
The example of Gibbon and the German philologers, was at 
jfirst more readily adopted in France than in our own country. 
When statesmen like Guizot, or men engaged in administration 
like Sismondi, sat down to write history, it was scarcely possible 
they should overlook its deeper and more comprehensive rela- 
tions, or postpone the matter to the form. In the ‘ History of 
‘ Civilisation,’ and in that pf ^ the French,’ accordingly, are 
united the functions of the antiquarian, the jurist, and the 
political economist. The reception of their works, both at home 
and abroad, was an indication that juster notions of history 
were becoming prevalent ; and that readers would now require 
something more than skilful groupings and portraitures, or than 
graceful disquisition and agreeable narrative. The intrinsic 
virtues of the earlier school of historians were not indeed abro- 
gated, but raised upon a firmer basis and applied to more catholic 
purposes. 

With all tlie adjuncts of the press, of public libraries, of 
cathedral and corporate muniments, of government patronage, 
and of private enterprise or speculation, it must be admitted 
that, since the close of the 17th century until a compara- 
tively recent period, very little advance had been made in the 
study of early English annals. One at least of our universities 
has a professorship of Anglo-Saxon, to say nothing of other 
chairs more or less connected by the design of their founders 
with legal or historical archaeology. But endowments of this 
kind are only a security for scholarship when their subjects 
have a value already, in the university or the world. As soon 
as the opinion of a society has been sufficiently pronounced, its 
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principal places of education must obey the call. Accordingly, 
the recent enlargement of the educational system at Cambridge 
by the creation of new Triposes, and by calling the Professors 
into more active service, is evidence, we hope, of the commence- 
ment of a new era. An acquaintance with the legifiation of 
Alfred and Edward L will probably be esteemed ere long as 
worthy of academical honours and rewards as a knowledge of the 
constitutions of Solon and Cleisthenes : and he who can tell the 
difference between the Demus and the Houle, will also be aware 
of the distinetion between an alodial estate, and land held by 
copy of court roll- But the public ought to understand, that 
the change, to be effectual, must be carried further. It will 
not do to widen the bed of the main stream only, leaving its 
feeders and tributaries, the public schools, in their ancient state : 
And we expect that the eminent scholars who now preside over 
those nurseries of the future citizen will be soon itiduced to 
subtract at least a few hours in every week from longs and 
shorts, in favour of the laws, the history, and the literature of 
the English people. 

The sappers lind miners are seldom of much account in the 
bulletins of a campaign ; yet their services are not less essential 
than those of the fighting men. The readers of Dr. Henry and 
!Mr. Sharon Turner are probably diminishing daily in number : 
their materials were indifferent, their style was worse; but their 
industry and good intentions cannot be mentioned without praise. 
The names of Dr. Lingard and Mr. llallam occupy a much loftier 
and more permanent position. Their works, indeed, embrace a 
far wider range than mere archaic history; but even in the 
latter department their labours have an integral worth, as well 
on their own account as for what they have stimulated others to 
undertake. It is, indeed, delightful and encouraging to younger 
students, to find that the researches which occupied the earlier 
vigils of these distinguished writers continue to employ them 
still. Forty years intervene between the first and the third 
editions of Dr. Lingard’s * Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
^ Church,’ or rather between its original and its present form — 
for the third edition is almost a new work. A similar period has 
elapsed since the early chapters of Mr. Hallam’s ^ Middle Ages’ 
were composed. The * Supplementary Notes,’ which he has 
recently published, arc as honourable to the author as they are 
instructive to the reader; nor are any portions of them more 
valuable or more gratifying than those in which he ackiioAvledgea 
his obligations to later or more mature inquiries. The spirit dis- 
played in this last work of Mr. Hallam’s reminds us of a fine 
trait in Virgil’s character, recorded by Donatns. ^ Eefcrt Pc- 
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} dianus, benignum, cultoremque omnium bonorum atque erudi- 
‘ torum (Maronem) fuissc, et usque adeo invidige expertem, ut 
* si quid erudite dictum inspiceret alterius^ non minus gaudcret, 
^ ac si suum fuissct.’ It would be superfluous to enlarge upon 
the meijts of those writers whom Mr. Hallam, in his preface to 
the Supplementary Notes, distinguishes with especial mention 
as legal or historical antiquaries. Yet it is impossible, treating 
of Anglo-Saxon learning, not to recall the services of Mr. 
Thorpe, Mr. Allen and Sir F. Palgrave. At the same time the 
very names Mr. Hallam has enumerated leave us something to 
regret. In no country exist more elements for an historical 
school, equal, if not superior, to those of Germany or France, 
than in England. In our laws, our customs, our I’ccords, 
and even in our daily phrase and associations, we have the 
materials; and both in the passing and the rising generation of 
-Teutonic antiquaries and philologers we should also have the 
men. In the arcliosological societies which are springing up, 
even in our second-rate provincial towns, we have the ma- 
chinery for correspondence and collaboration; yet it cannot 
be said at present that England possesses an Historical school. 
We have church-restorers in abundance, and editors more or 
less competent of old ballads, old plays, and old divines. But 
an Historical school is something else and something higher 
than archaeological societies, than antiquarian societies, or than 
special societies, however comprehensive, or however efficient. 
We will not fling another stone at the defunct Record Commis- 
sion : we will only express our mortification at a lost oppor- 
tunity. That commission, in fact, failed as much from the want 
of historical organisation in the age, as from its own shortcomings 
or faulty construction. But what government patronage could 
•not effect, private or associated enterprise bids fair to accomplish. 

The English Historical’ and ^-dClfric Societies,’ among others 
we might name, are supplying the antiquarian with texts on 
which he can rely, and with materials and prolegomena, digested 
and elucidated with exemplary care and diligence. We are 
advancing, however slowly, in the right direction. The idea of 
what history should be, what auxiliaries it should enlist, what 
alliances it should court, is daily becoming clearer and more 
complete. And it is now our agreeable task to welcome a pub- 
lication which combines much of the learning of the seventeenth 
century, with the more critical and scientific spirit of the present 
time. 

- We have purpopely placed together at the head of this article 
iMr. Kemble’s Collection of the Anglo-Saxon Charters and his 
history of ' The Saxons in England.’ They are too intimately 
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i^onnccted with each other to be considered apart. The prefaced 
to the ^ Codex Diplomaticus/ and the careful edition of the text 
of these muniments, would alone raise that work far above the 
level of a compilation, even if it did not contain so large a pro- 
portion of hitherto unpublished materials. To the ^ j|axon3 in 
^ England,’ the * Codex Diplomaticus’ stands nearly in the rela- 
tion of cause to effect ; while the historical volumes, in their turn, 
arc the fruits of scientific philology applied to copious and original 
resources, and supported by various and pertinent auxiliary 
knowledge. 

It is curious to compare the contents of the ^ Codex Diplo- 
‘ maticus,’ and the authorities cited in the ^ Saxons in England,’ 
with the following passage from the fourth book of Milton’s 
History of England : — 

‘ Left only to obscure and blockish chroniclers, whom Malmes- 
^ bury and Huntingdon (for neither they nor we had better 

* authors of those times), ambitious to adorn the history, make 
‘ no scruple ofttimes, I doubt, to interline with conjectures and 

* outlines of their own : them rather than imitate, I shall choose 
^ to represent the truth naked — though as lean as a plain journal. 
‘ Yet William of Malmesbury must be acknowledged, both for 

* style and judgment, to be by far the best writer of them all : 
‘ but what labour is to be endured, turning over volumes of 
^ rubbish in the rest, Florence of Worcester, Huntingdon, 

* Simeon of Durham, Hoveden, Matthew of Westminster, and 

* many others of obscurer note, with all their monachisras, is a 
‘ penance to think. Yet these are our only registers ; tran- 
^ scribers one after another for the most part, and sometimes 
‘ worthy enough for the things they register. This travail, 

* rather than not know at once what may be known of our 
‘ ancient story, sifted from fables and impertinences, I volun- 
‘ tarily undergo ; and to save others, if they please, the like 

* unpleasing labour : except those who take pleasure to be all 

* their lifetime raking the foundations of old abbeys and cathe- 

* draW 

If history ought to deal with conspicuous men only, and 
the deeds which made them so, the chronicler of early periods 
will often echo Milton’s complaint: and whether, he represent 
them ^ as lean as a plain journal,’ or garnished with mythical 
ornaments and accretions, he will be unable, however willing, 

* to sift his story from fables and impertinences.’ But if, 
turning from the individual to the race, he build, not upon the 
shifting surface of personal character, but on the firm ground of 
recorded law, surviving custom, and ethnical analogies, even the 
‘ obscure and blockish chroniclers ’ will be found fraught with 
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interest and instruction. By that very * raking the foundations 
‘ of old abbeys and cathedrals,’ which Milton thus deprecated, 
Mr. Kemble has not only given a solid basis to his own work, 
but has also supplied all future antiquarians with a series of 
muniments which afford us authentic glimpses of the actual life 
of our forefathers. 

A reader, accustomed to Anglo-Saxon history as treated by 
Turner, Lingard, or even Lappenberg, may at first experience 
some surprise, and perhaps discoumgement, at the rare occurrence 
of personal names and anecdotes in the present volumes of the 
‘ Saxons in England.’ In place of kings and stirring incidents, 
we are introduced to the laws, ethnical or local, which prepared 
this one of the many homes of the Teutonic race for becoming 
the theatre of great developments. We are presented with the 
phsenomena of the nation rather than with the accidents of the 
individual. Mr. Kemble’s method is however scientifically correct. 
For this is the order Avhich nature prescribes to itself in developing 
the germs of national life : and it is in accordance with the 
practice of eminent historical philologcrs. The main disease 
which affects early history universally, is the conversion of social 
laws and phjcnomena into personal symbols. It is this which, 
in lioman history, for example, has been the source of so much 
confusion ; which has embodied the acts of the Ramnes in the 
concrete Romulus, and disguised the expansion of the race un- 
der a legendary bcdc-roll of its kings. By reversing the ordi- 
nary process, and by analysing, first the elements of the polity, 
and allowing the symbols of them only their probable value, 
Kiebuhr imparted precision and permanence to what before was 
indistinct and fluctuating. ^ Tollitur persona, res manct,’ is a 
maxim of archaeological science, as well as of civil law. By a 
similar inversion of the common method, the author of the 
' Saxons in England ’ deals with the physical characteristics of 
the land so far as they modified the social development of the 
race ; with the social development of the race, so far as it educed 
the idea, the law, and the institntion ; and with these, lastly, as 
they moulded the individual either in his corporate functions 
or his personal life. Kings and incidents are but the casual, and 
sometimes the exceptional results of these deep-seated fontal 
causes. 

We should, however, .be doing Mr. Kemble great injustice if 
we led our readers to suppose that instruction only, and not en- 
tertainment, would be found in his pages. We have but slen- 
der tolerance for antiquarian discussions which deal with details 
irrespectively of some central law or connecting principle, and 
are not enlivened by their relations either to past or present 
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life. Mr. Kemble’s book is vital and practical; and there- 
fore instructive and picturesque. We are not presented, for 
the twentieth time, with legends which have occupied nearly 
every historian of Saxon England, from Echard and Guthrie to 
Finnock and Mrs. Markham. But in place of H^e^Ist and 
Horsa, of ^thclbehrt’s conversion, of Edwy and of Edgar, we 
have an animated picture of our now densely peopled and actively 
civilised England, in an age when man contested the marsh, 
the forest, the moorland, with their ancient inhabitants ; when 
he preferred the hill side or the clear spring to ‘ towered cities,’ 
or, as the pioneer of civilisation in our western Thul^, laid the 
foundations of the Kingdom, in the narrower circles of the Mark, 
the Shire, and the Federation. Mr. Kemble has a quick percep- 
tion of the identity of the substance, under the variations of the 
form ; of the import and application of ethnical analogies in 
cognate or in dissimilar races ; and of the palpable or secret 
processes wdiich, in successive generations, affect the progress 
without impairing the j)ermancnce of a state. ‘ Too much 
^ ignorance,’ as he has before observed in an earlier work, 

‘ prevails in England respecting the habits of our Saxon an- 
‘ cestors ; too many of our most polished scholars have conde- 
‘ scended to make themselves the echoes of degenerate Greeks 

* and enervated Koinans, and to forget the amphibology that 
‘ lurks in the word Barbarous : while want of power to compre- 
‘ hend the peculiarities of the Saxon mind — without wliich no 
‘ one Avill comprehend the peculiarities of the Saxon institutions 
‘ — has led others to describe the ancestors of the English 

* nation as savages half reclaimed, without law, morals, or reli- 
‘ gion.’ diut the true mission of the Germanic people was to reno- 
vate and re-organisc the western world. In the heart of the 
forest, amid the silences of unbroken jdains, the Teuton recog- 
nised a law and fulfilled duties, of which the sanctity, if not the 
memory, w'as nearly extinct among races who deemed and called 
him a barbarian. He felt and he reverenced the ties of family 
life, chastity in w’^oman, fealty in man to his neighbour and 
his chief, the obligation of oaths, and the impartial supremacy of 
the laws.* And it is the portraiture of the Teuton doing 
his appointed work, in re-infusing life and vigour and the 
sanctions of a lofty morality into the eftete and raarrowlcss 
institutions of the lloman world, which is drawn in the volumes 
before us. 

It is almost superfluous to observe that Sir Francis Pal- 
gravc, in his learned and brilliant essays on the ‘Kise and 

* Leges, rem surdam, inexorabilem. Liv. ii. 3. 
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^ Progress of the English Commonwealth,’ has preoccupied 
some of the ground now re-surveyed by Mr. Kemble. We have 
no wish, nor is it indeed within our province, to draw a parallel 
between these learned and accomplished scholars. It is the 
sciolist qjjly who endures no brother near the throne ; and who 
dreads and grudges the fame of a successor. The ^ Saxons in 
^ England ’ differs materially in its idea, its plan, and its pur- 
pose, from the * English Commonwealth ; ’ but the same libraries 
will contain both works ; and some future historian of Anglo- 
Saxondom may enter upon the labours of both his predecessors, 
with equal gratitude for the difficulties they have removed, and 
the light they have shed upon his path. The annals of a state 
so fully, and indeed so systematically developed as England, 
afford ample scope for indc[)endent and successive research. It 
has been said, with nearly equal point and truth, that, in En- 
glish history, since the revolution of 1688, ^ every character is 
* a problem ; and every reader a friend or an enemy.’ The 
remark may be modified and applied to periods of much earlier 
date. The materials for archaic history also are abundant ; the 
questions numerous and intricate ; and the theories based upon 
them are, and will long continue to be, eagerly discussed. But 
discussion tests and disseminates truth ; and the most earnest 
inquirers are ever the readiest to admit new elucidations, or 
even corrections of their own views, — to welcome the discovery 
of new resources, and the results of further investigations. We 
remember, when Niebuhr’s doctrines on Roman history were 
first published, that an American journalist lamented that such 
an innovator had ever been bora, to unsettle the established 
faith in Romulus and Publicola. We cannot sympathise with 
this Transatlantic distress. To us it is rather a subject for 
gratulation, that one age and one nation have produced two 
such guides and explorers of the past, as Sir Francis Palgrave 
and Mr. Kemble. 

It would be easy, by merely tabular references, to state the 
points of coincidence between them ; but it would speedily ex- 
haust our limits to note their respective divergencies. Both treat 
of the incunabula of the English nation and common wealth ; and 
both, therefore, necessarily traverse much ground in common. 
Both, however, have a genuine stamp of originality, whether they 
differ or agree. Perhaps we cannot do better than refer to Mr. 
Hallam’s ^ Supplemental Notes’ for an authentic tribute to the 
diligence and accuracy of these richly endowed archa3ologists. 
From his award few persons will dissent — the award of a 
writer of almost unexampled candour and of a discernment and 
erudition as rarely surpassed. 
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The following synopsis of Mr. Kemble’s chapters may, how- 
ever, assist the reader who desires to compare, the recent pub- 
lication with its predecessor. The first book of the ^ Saxons 
‘ in England ’ is appropriated to the Saxon and Welsh traditions 
of the Teutonic invasion and occupation of this islandj to the 
divisions of the land under the several forms of the Mark, the 
Shire, and the smaller sections of territorial estates — the 
Hid or Alod — and to the distinetions of rank, in its primary 
sense, of the free and unfree, and in its secondary attribute — 
the gradations of the free, from the king to the ceorl, A survey, 
of Saxon Heathendom, as the religious bond of the Teutonic* 
race generally, or as the particular creed of its English repre- 
sentatives, completes the first of the two volumes now published. 
The chapters of the second book group themselves around the 
introduction of Christianity, and the progressive consolidation and 
extension of the regal power. The offices of the duke or ealdor- 
man, of the gerefa and the bishop, the functions of the witena- 
gemot, the privileges of the royal court and household, the 
municipalities, the poor laws, and the churcl), arc examined 
under their rcsj)cctivc heads, and are the principal points of 
nominal rather than actual contact with Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
History of the English Commonwealth. 

Mr. Kemble himself describes his book as ^ a series of essays 
‘ on the progressive growth of the Englisli monarchy till the 
^ time of the Norman Conquest.’ In a subject where a n^ulti- 
tude of questions are to be sinswcrcd, and perhaps nearly as 
many fallacies to be dispersed, the form of essays is preferable to 
that of continuous narrative. While treating of a somewhat 
similar period in a nation’s annals, Dr. Arnold has seasonably 
remarked, that ‘ explanations and discussions must occupy a 
‘ large space in this part of our history ; for when the poetical 
^ stories have been once given, there arc no materials left for 
‘ narrative or painting ; and general views of the state of a 
^ people, where our means of information are so scanty, arc little 
^ susceptible of liveliness, and require at every step to be defended 
^ and developed. The perfect character of history in all its 
‘ freshness and fulness, is incompatible with imperfect know- 
^ ledge : no man can step boldly or gracefully while he is groping 
^ his way in the dark.’ 

The first chapter of the ^ Saxons in England ’ gives a rapid 
sketch of the Saxon and Welsh traditions of the occupation and 
conquest of Britain, by immigration or invasion from the coasts 
of Germany and the shores of the Baltic Sea ; and of the miserable 
condition in which the land was found by these Invaders. The 
exhaustion of vitality in the Homan empire has, i)erhaps, no 
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livelier exponent than the fact that on the withdrawal of the 
legions, Britsinnia Koinana, — so long the nursery of Koraan 
armies, the prize of Boman capitalists, and the home of more 
than one Caesar, — sank at once beneath the invader. Neither 
Gruter nor Boeckh, nor any collectors of inscriptions, have been 
able to throw much light on the internal government of Britmn 
as a Roman province. From the Itineraries, from extant re- 
mains of colossal masonry, from the names of many of our most 
flourishing cities, from military earthworks and other impressions 
on the face of the land, and from tradition general and local, 
we infer that few provinces of the empire were more completely 
Romanised than this island. Yet all that had been acquired 
during four centuries of civilisation vanished, not merely before 
the sharp axes and longs words of the Teutons, but before the 
undisciplined rabble which, on the retreat of the legions, poured 
down from the Grampians, and broke through the w'alls of 
Antoninus and Severus. In the writings of the later Eomans — 
in Apuleius and Sidonius Apollinaris especially — and in many 
ecclesiastical records, we arc made acquainted with the partial 
depopulation of the provinces south of the Alps and the Balkan. 
Provincial capitals, like Pella and Larissa, soon came to be 
separated by wide tracts of land thrown out of cultivation ; and 
ft reveals a fearful internal decay, when Marcus Aurelius, recruit- 
ing from every part of his wide dominions, could barely raise 
30,000 men to oppose the Marcomannic league. But the decline 
of the southern provinces was gradual ; and was suspended fi*oni 
time to time by the necessary or the politic infusion of new colo- 
nies of adopted barbarians. Were our information more copious 
or precise, we might probably trace a similar gradation of decay in 
Britain. As it is, the historian- is involved in inextricable per- 
plexities. The Homan occupation of this island certainly was not 
merely military. The few civil inscriptions we possess speak of 
Triumvirs, Quatuorvirs, and other municipal or fiscal magistrates. 
As the personal strength and discipline of the soldier degenerate, 
more care and labour arc bestowed on material fortifications. Yet 
how or wherefore crumbled away the * Cyclopean walls* of Ches- 
ter, Leicester, and many other sturdy encampments, before tribes 
unprovided with even the rudest artillery ? Into what bottom- 
less undiscernible gulf were precipitated the Roman municipia 
and their institutions? ^ The oracles arc dumbl’ — and we know 
really more of the Britons whom Csesar invaded and Agricola 
subdued, than of the Britons whom Honorius left exposed to 
the savages of the Grampians and to the adventurers from the 
Elbe and the Baltic. 

The details of a long and doubtful struggle between the 
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SaxoAs,^^d^the Bntoijs arc linsiSppd^ed by 

The' cl|ite^antf'tHd eveiitr^^ ^ike #aditional;‘ 

beeii thie inelanchol;^; coilsolatio^ of^ the yanquishcBy '^to '^ejep^ 

tlic prowess br ^eif a:hcestprs" an^ the defeats of 

Such stori^^ indeed) belong to the ^Epical side of his^t^y j 

the only prete3<t • for repeating them Is that assigned by 

who — • bestowed the telling over even* of these reputed taljesj^ ^ 

‘ • favolir^^ 'our Ehglish poets and rhetoricians, — who by the^*^i;t 
• vi^ould'lnow how to use them judiciously.’ Milton himself 
meditated at one time a British Epopeid ; but his intended hero, 
king Arthur, fell under the heavy hands of Sir Eichard Blaclf- 
niore. There is, however, no reason to suppose that the island 
. was prostrated at one blow, like Prussia by the single battle of 
Jena* Neither the force of the invaders, the physical oirpmn- 
stances of the land, or the known dispersion of the victors, for 
some generations afterwards, indicate a simultaneous, or even a 
rapid conquest. Here and there a courageous leader or a favpur- 
able position may hayc really enabled the aborigines to obtain 
temporary successes over the intruders; and the pressure of 
calamity have even imparted vigour to the degenerate .pr(>- 
vincials. At , the same time it is probable, that the advance 
of the Saxons would be much facilitated by the earlier-settleiL 
Teuton tiSbes in Britain. These might at first oppose, but 
they would 'ultimately coalesce with kindred invaders against 
the alien Kymri, and embrace the opportunity of wre&ng 
new settlements for themselves. That tlu^astern coast of feri- 
tain, long before the supposed landing of Hengist and Horsa, 
was resorted to by adventurers from the mainland, had been 
already suggested by Thierry. A Roman procurator, with tjip 
title of Comes lAttoris Scuconid per Bntannias^ certainly, com^* 
maiided the sea-board from the site of Portsmouth to Wol|8 in 
Norfolk. But, as Mr. Kemble remarks, neither analogy, nor 
criticism allow us to interpret Littus Saxonicum the dutrict 
ravaged by the Saxons, rather than the district occupied by tbenv 
Indeed it has never been questioned that the Littus Saxonicum 
oh the mainland, took its name from its Saxon occupants ; and 
with a fair wind the voyag^ from the mouth of t^c Eltje^to 
Yarmouth Roads or the North Foreland, might be performeil by 
far less h^y navigators tjian our Saxon progenitors. But there 
are other reasons for discrediting the received story of the first 
amval of the Saxon on our shores. 

'ir V ' < . «. S, 

‘ It strikes. the inquirer/ Temarka Mr. Kemble, ‘at once with sus*- 
picion, when he finds the tales supposed peculiar to, his own race and 
to this iflaj^d, shared, by the Germanic populations .of other lands; 
and with alight changes of locality, or trifling variations of detail, 
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recorded as authentic parts history. The readiest belief in 

fortuitous Coinoidences and j^eifiblances gives way before a number 
of instances ^hose agreement defies all the calculation of chances. 
I’hus, when we find Hengist and Gorsa approaching the coasts^ of 
Kent in tjhree keels, and ^lli efiecting a landing in Sussex with the 
same huihber, we are reminded of thei Gothic tradition ^hieh can'ies 
a' migr&ioh of Ostrogoths, Yisigotlis, and Gepidm, also' in ttiree 
vesaels, to the mouths of the Vistula, — certainly a spot ^here we do 
not readily look for that recurrence to a trinal calculation, j^whieh so 
peculiarly characterises the modes of thought of the KynSri. The 
murder of the British chieftains by ITengist is told totideni verbis by 
Widukind and others, of the old Saxons in Thurin^a. Geofiiy of 
Ijohmouth relates also how Hengist (|btaiiied from the Britons as 
much land as could be enclosed by an ox-hide ; then cutting the hide 
inta thongs, enclosed a much larger space than the grantors intended, 
oh which he erected Thong Castle — a tale too familiar to need illus- 
tmtion, and which runs throughout the myths of very many nations. 
Among the Old Saxons the tradition is in reality the same ; though 
recorded with a slight variety of detail. In their story, a lapfull of 
earth is purchased at a dear rate from a Thuringian ; the companions 
of the Saxon jeer him for his imprudent bargain ; but he sows the 
purchased earth over a large space of ground, which he claims, and 
by the aid of his comrades, ultimately wrests from the Thuringians. 

^ The decay which affected Britain in common with other pro- 
vinces of Rome, the ravages of the Pictish hordes, and the immi- 
gration of the Teutons, without exterminating, or even in many 
districts expelling, the old Keltic inhabitants, were necessarily 
accompanied by many violent or gradual changes in the tenure 
of property and the social features of the country. The towns 
\Vhich the first rush of war had spared were deserted, and slowly 
disappeared; bridges, roads, and the other means of internal 
communication with which the thoughtful policy of Rome always 
supplied its*^ provincials, being no longer state-property, fell into 
rtiin or disuse ; and the surface of the island was covered with 
the deserted vestiges of a premature and impotent civilisation. 
The few districts, which through the valour of their occupants or 
the strength of their position, remained comparatively unaltered, 
were now isolated from one another by wide and desolate tracts ; 
over which the forest, moor, and marsh, and their gregarious or 
^litary tenants resumed their ancient sway. But as soon as the 
stream of Saxon immigration subsided in its first channels, the 
xnidland and easteiH districts of England were overspread by a 
' 4^f^nmrk of communities, each containing in itself the germ of a 
It^w^Utical and social life. Even at this early stage the dis- 
^ manifested itself between the civilisation of the past 

fdtiu*e. Among the Greek and Roman raoeSi the city 
^with ifs miJmcipal institutions was always the germ: with the 
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Teutonic tribes the formative pllndtoles were tenure of land and 
distinction of rank ; and, not uniSll tne elements of their civilisa- 
tion had lost their primal chargct^, did they adopt rather than 
develope proper municipal invitations. From this difference 
resulted directly opposite effects. As soon as a municipium en- 
larged its territory by war or amalgamatioir, its central power 
began to oscillate. The instinct of expansion undermined the 
narrow exclusive basis on which the municipal polity rested. 
In Greece, indeed, the readiness with which its migratory people 
poured itself forth in colonies, averted these immediate effects : 
while at Borne, war, by absorbing and occupying the super- 
fluous population, anti by suspending from time to time the 
ordinary forms of government, prolonged the existence of the 
state.* But the ultimate result was in both cases alike. ifFor 
neither could the Grecian republics, from the first, resist the 
inward pressure of their own factions, — nor afterwards the 
assault of the feudal and military kingdom of Maccdon : nor 
could republican Rome wield the increasing burden of its depen- 
dencies, without submitting to the necessity of a Sulla or a 
Cajsar. The looser %nd ampler dimensions of the Teutonic 
system of government were better fitted to reconcile and employ 
these conflicting tendencies. Up to a certain period of develop- 
ment they could at once obey their expansive instincts, and retain^ 
their central vigour. 

The primitive germ or unit of an Anglo-Saxon kingdom -then, 
was the Mark or march (mearc). It was a miniature state : the 
principle of whose being, as regarded other similar communities, 
was separation ; as regarded itself, was an intimate unioa of 
all its individual members. As its name denotes, it is some- 
thing marked out and defined, by settled boundaries, by peculiar 
and systematic laws and symbols of distinction. As an essential 
condition, the mark comprises both arable and pasture land ; or, 
in other words, land which individuals occupy under certain, rela- 
tions to the community, and land which the community itself 
occupies, without allotment or severance to individuals. We 
can only present the general features of the system : the details 
and the evidence must be sought in Mr. Kemble^s pages. But, 
at no period, however remote in the 'records of our forefathers, 
do we 4o8e the traces of this organisation. Even the Romans, 
who regarded the Teutonic tribes as barbarousy never represent 
them in a purely nomadic state ; but as deriving their liv^ihood 
partly from agriculture, and partly from the breeding of battle. 
Had travellers or.maps exist^ at that early period, they would 
have affourded us a picture of numerous isolated communities, 
whose contiguous* homesteads were surrounded by broad patches 
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of oo^n land and pasture^ «|ftd %hose arable and meadow land 
were fenced in by dark rin^s of forest, or by beatlis pastured in 
common by the herds and ftoclp of the small republic. No 
^ wandering 'merchant bending breath bis load,’ no adventurous 
stranger smitten with the desire of roaming from land to land, 
bA)ught his 'wares^r his tidings to those remote villages. » A 
stranger Ti^as an enemy r commerce was unknown: and sudi 
precautions were taken against danger or innovationTrom with- 
out, th^ t^he laws imposed on every one who crossed the forest 
the .burden of proving the harmlessness of his intentions. But 
although the outer world was thus excluded, th^ inner world of 
each mark was a busy and thriving scene. • The cares of agricul- 
ture, particularly in an age when implements were rude and 
drainage imperfectly practised, were constant ud onerous. There 
were neither roads to convey, nor markets to receive, the produce 
of the mark. The Saxons must, therefore, have been themselves 
the consumers as well as the raisers of bread corn ; and their 
early documents prove that the labourer and even the serf was 
as well fed as the Hampshire or Norfolk ploughman of our own 
days. The wealds of oak and beech, which covered so large a 
proportion of the landy and the unenclosed meadows 'which 
formed at least a moiety of the ager publicus of each mark, 
‘supported large herds of oxen, sheep, and especially swine. To 
edch serf and domestic servant were allowed two loaves of 
bread daily, besides a certain portion of flesh; and the large 
quantities of ale which are reckoned among the dues payable 
from land, or as gifts to religious establishments, presume a 
Copious supply of cereales for the purpose of malting. The 
boundary forest or marsh was. appropriated both to the, uses of 
man and to the worship of the gods, — especially to the guardians 
of the boundary and the land-mark. In the wood and on the 
moorland dwelt (such was the popular and not unsalutary creed) 
tte inonster and the dragon, ‘ more talked about than seen.* 
Bt^ath the dark and silent umbrage, wood spirits bewildered 
and -decayed the wanderer to his destruction ; and the sacred 
cent^ of the forest may even have had its Diana Tauvica. 

Two causes are perpetually at work at the root of society,, to 
disturb its iniovements and to alter its relations. .Nut only do 
the passions of . man incite him to surp^uss and supplant his 
neignbour, but the progress of population also compels him to 
exiertfon and adventure. The state of society which we have 
UOw ^lRlefly sketched could not therefore be. of long endurance. 
Iti imfiortance to history consists in its being the archetypal form 
developed a scries pf systematically expanding communi-* 
ties^ ^ The process, by which two or more marks combined, and 
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the gmdual conversion of all the aeveral communities into one 
commonalty or kingdom, are thiis described by Mr« Kemble: — 

* The natural tendency, however^ of this state of isolation is to give 
way : population is an ever-active element of social well-being ; and 
when once the surface of a country has become thickly studded with 
communities settled between the marks, and daily finding the several 
clearings grow less and less sufficient for their support, the next step 
is the des4kiction of the marks themselves, and the union bf the 
settlers in larger bodies and under altered circumstances. Take two 
villages, placed on such clearings in the bosom of the forest, each 
having an ill-defined boundary in the wood that separates them, each 
extending its circuit woodward, as population increases and presses 
upon the land, and each attempting to' drive its mark further into the 
waste, as the arable gradually encroaches upon this. On the first 
meeting of the herdsmen, one of three courses appears unavoidable : 
the communities must enter into a federal union : one must attack 
and subjugate the other : or the two must coalesce into one on friendly 
and equal terms. The last-named result is not improbable, if the 
gods of the one tribe are common to the other : then perhaps the 
temples only may sliift their places a little. But in any case the 
intervening forest will cease to be mark, because it will now* lie in 
the centre, and not on ftie borders of the new community. It will bo 
converted into common pasture, to be enjoyed by all on fixed con- 
ditions ; or it may even gradually rooted out, ploughed, planted, ^ 
and rendered subject to the ordinary accidents of arable land : it wilb| 
become folcland^ public land, applicable to the general uses of tho^^ 
enlarged state, nay, even divisible into private estates, upon the esta- 
blish!^ principles of public law. And this process will be repeated 
and, continue, until the family becomes a tribe, and the tribe a king- 
dom; whe^the intervening boundary lands, cleared, drained, and 
divided, wm have been clothed with golden harvests, or portiet)ed 
out iii meadows and common pastures, appurtenant to villages : and 
the only marks remaining will be the barren mountain and moor of 
the frontiers, the deep uiiforded rivers, and the great ocean that 
washes the shores of the continent.’ 

The terhi Mark had three distinct meanings, connected, how- 
ever, by their Common^ relation to land. It was the territorial 
district itself, some of whose features we have described ; ii was 
the boundary of such district ; and it was the member of a slate, 
in the collective personality of the dwellers within its precincts — 
the mark-men. These, like the members of every other , political 
body, had rights and privileges, either as respects themselves, or 
as respects all other outlying communities, whether a; rival nation 
or a rival village. In its two former senses, at least for all priictical 
purpose of local or central government, the mark is now dSfetinct. 
Mr. Kemble^ it will be seen hereafter, thinks it possible that 
even now, a knowledge of the metes and bounds of these 
ancient territorial divisions might be recovered! In many 
places perhaps it might. But the thing itself has passed 
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Tli« original villages haVe merged into larger divisions, 
into counties, into a kingdom,— into Uhe great kingdom of 
^ England, having wood and desolate moorland and mountain 
*.aB its fnarA {gainst !t$cots, Cambrians, and Britons; and 
^ the sea itself as a boundary against Frankish, and Frisian 
^ pira^s.’ But of the third import of the term, there will be 
some .traces in the law of our landed tenures, until the manumis 
sion of manors is made compulsory. ^According to%ie custom 
^ of the smd manor,’ is a phrase well-known to copyholders who 
pay, and to stewards and lords who receive fines and fees. 
Much light might still be thrown upon this branch of the subject 
if, as Mr. Kemble suggests, the very early customs found in the 
o^ies of court-roll in England were collected and published. 
Inis, ‘ if ’t were done, ’t were well that it were done quickly; ’ for 
the custodiers of manorial archives arc seldom sufficiently on 
their guard against damp and worms. And since it has long been 
the practice to go no further back than three lives in drawing 
admissions, such a collection could not possibly affect the in- 
terests of lords of manors or their stewards; while it would 
furnish invaluable materials for law and history. There is great 
variety, we know, in the customs of manors; and there was 
probably the same diversity in the customs of marks. And 
^as one manor is now wholly independent of any other in its 
usages, insomuch that the process of admission even to contiguous 
fields, if holden under different manors, is sometimes wholly 
unlike, so with the custom of one mark another mark had no 
concern ; and the markmen, within their own limits, were seised 
of full power and authority to regulate their own afiUrs, to pro- 
vide for their own support and their own defence, as seemed 
most conducive to their own ’ advantage. In an age whicli 
sanctioned the right of private warfare, and possessed neither a 
central capital nor a national church, such independence made 
each mark an integral state, in which the principal markman 
—subsequently represented by the manorial lord — was either 
by mheritance or election the patron and defender of the simple 
freemen — their envoy to correlative communities when the 
affairs of one or all required adjustment, and, unless other- 
wise disqualified, their leader in the field. The mearcheark 
appears' to denote the hill or mound, where in modem phrase 
‘ the court was holden,’ and where at stated periods the free 
eettijeUt met to dp right between man and tuan. It mattered 
not i^Pbther these communities were small or large. The iso- 
lati^ Jtnd independence of each were not affected by the area 
include* Some marks, indeed, ^ere probably of considerable 
eiktent, contained large occupations, and were capable of bring- 
ing a respectable force into the field. A hundred heads of 
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houses^ protected by trackless forests^ and in an age nearly void 
of the means of internal communication^ would cpUstitute a 
b.ody politic, well able to defend its rights and privileges. 

The deeper we explore the history of tenure in land, the 
further we recede from any traces of equalisation of rank or 
property, and from any .grounds for a theory of communism. 
The political condition of the Teutonic freeman was indeed 
determine# by the amount of his landed property. And herein, 
is one of the many services which the philologer renders, not 
merely to history but to society in general. He dispels the 
phantoms which theorists ever and anon conjure up. Kousseau’s 
^ noble savage ’ and a people of communists, are as extravagant 
fictions as what ^ poets fabling tell’ of the spirits of flood and 
fjpll, or of the malignant tenants of the mine and the forest 
— and are much more mischievous. Even philosophers -of a 
graver cast, when they attempt to devise what man may have 
been, or what he would be in some untried condition of society, 
instead of ascertaining by research and induction what he has 
been actually, are not exempt from these mistakes. We would 
undertake to compile from Plato’s Republic, a pamphlet which a 
communist would applaud ; and take perhaps for a plagiarism from 
his own dogmas. Since, indeed, — except we admit Mi*. Sewell’s 
dreams, that * such things are an allegory,’ — we see little reason 
why, in political matters at least, Plato should be accounted 
sage and Fourier a sophist. It is not the least among Mr. 
Kemble’s merits that he is exempt from this spirit of theorising. 
His positions are a chain of consecutive inductions, from which 
we may, indeed, dissent ; but we cannot deny to their authpr 
the praise of having based them on facts, and of having arrived 
at them by the legitimate processes of logic and practical ex- 
perience. In the picture he has drawn of these old markmen, 
and of their wise jealousy regarding rights and duties, we have 
an example of healthy instincts and applicable principles, worth 
whole libraries of speculative legislation. 

The subject of cognatio or sibsceaft is another interesting 
feature in the history of the Marks. We can merely affeyrd to 
refer , to it and to the very valuable Appendix (A) in th# first 
volupae, in which the patronymical names of the marks and the 
dispersion of their families and eponymi, are considered in detail. 
There are ^ew more costly works than county histories: and there 
are perhaps few, as they have been executed hitherto, in general 
more worthless. The local antiquary, however, possession the 
hints and materials supplied by Mr. Kemble the means w ren- 
dering this branch of archaeological research as fruitful of results 
as it hasliitherto been, for the most part, barren. For the benefit 
of persons engaged in such inquiries — and if conducted on a 
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rigljt .^^tcwi none would be mor^ useful, — we sjubjoin a striking 
p^&l^e, ‘ which/ being contained in a note, nSight ppossibljr 
be overlooked. It refers, indeed, to the * Codex piplomaticus," 
but it is connected with' the history of the mark:— /SJany 
‘ modern parishes may be perambulated with nq other &eotion 
^ than the boundaries found in the Codex Dlplomaticus,” To 

* this very' day the little hills, brooks, even meadows and small 

* fai:ms, bear the names they bore before ^tlie time ofrfjfred; and 
^ the mark may be traced with certainty, upon the local informa- 
^ tion,of.the labourer on the modern estate.’ 

We are inclined to think that the following suggestion also 
might be profitably adopted by the committees and contributing 
members of archseological societies. It is good to have correct 
notions about church architecture and symbols ; but it would 
^xirely be desirable to extend the machinery of corporate work- 
ing, to the elucidation of historical and legal, as well as ecclesi- 
astical antiquities. 

? It is more than one could now undertake to do, without such 
local co-operation as is not to be expected in England as yet ; but I 
am certain that the ancient marks might still be traced. In looking 
over a' good county map we are surprised by seeing the systematic 
succession of jilaces ending in -dew, -wood, ^ur$t^ •fald^ and 
other words wliich invariably denote forests and outlying pastures in 
ii the woods. These are all in the marky and within them we may 
trace 'with equal certalhty, the ^hams, -tiinsy •wordigs, and -stedeSy 
which imply settled habitations. There arc few counties Wliicli are 
not thus distributed into districts, whose limits may be assigned by 
the observation of these peculiar characteristics. I will lay this down 
aa a rule, that the ancient mark is to be recognised by following the 
names of places ending in -den, which always denoted cuhile ferarumy 
or pasture, usually for swine.' 


The second and final form of unsevered possession in land is 
the Gfi, or the union of two, three, or more marks in a federal 
bond, for religious, judicial, and even political purposes. In 
England the ancient name Ga has been almost universally super- 
seded by that of scir or shire; although in Germany the technical 
tmi^gau or bant has been retained. The natural divisions of 
the country arc for the most part the divisions also of the ga or 
shire ; and the size of the ga consequently depends partly on the 
aoddental limits of hills, waters, or moorlands, and partly on the 
peculiar circumstances of the marks themselves at the time of 
their 'fi^eral union* . » . 

>;W||||Kve the following outline of the Ga in the author’s own 
v^^orj^^[K)th for its own sake and because it displays a curious 
analogy between the practice of our Teutonic ancestors, and that 
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of a people generally dissimilar in their territorial and /lederal 
arrangements: — , ' , 

* As the Mark contained within itself the means of d^lng right 
between man and man, i. e, its ]Mark-m6t ; as it had ita^pri^cipal 
officer or judge, and beyond a doubt its priest and place of religious 
observances, so the county, Scir or 6^ had all these on a larger aa^ 
more imposing scale : and thus it was enabled to do right between 
Mark and Mark, as well as between man and man, and to decide those 
differences the arrangement of which trdhscended the powers of the 
smaller body. If the elders and leaders of the Mark could settle the 
mode of conducting the internal affairs of their district, so the elders 
and leaders of the Ga (the^ same leading markmen in a corporate 
capacity) could decide upon the weightier causes that affected the 
whole comniunity ; and thus the Sciregemdt, or Shiremoot, was the 
completion of a system of which the Mearcmdt was the foundation. 
Similarly as the several smaller units had arrangements on, a corre* 
sponding scale for divine service, so the greater and more important 
religious celebrations, in which all the Marks took part, could only be 
performed under the auspices and by the authority of the Gd. Thus 
alone could due provision he made for sacrifices which would have 
been too onerous for a small and poor district, and an equalisation of 
burdens be effected: while the machinery of government and efficient 
means ot protection were secured. 

‘ At these great religious rites, accompanied as they ever were by 
the solemn Ding, placitum or court, thrice in the year the markmen 
assembled unbidden ; and here they transacted their ordinary and 
routine business. On emergencies, however, which did jnot brook 
delay, the leaders could issue their peremptory summons to a bidden 
Ding : in this were decided the measures necessary for the mainte^ 
nance and well-being of the community, and the mutual guarantee of 
life and honour. To the Ga then probably belonged, as an unsevered 
possession,* the lands necessary for the site and maintenance of a 
temple, the supply of beasts for sacrifice, and the endowment qf a 
priest or priests ; perhaps also for the erection of a stockade or^ for- 
tress, and some shelter for the assembled freedmen in the Ding. 
Moreover, if land existed which from any cause had not been included 
within the limits of the ]\lark, we may believe that it became. the 
public property of the Ga, i. e, of all the Marks in their corporate 
capacity; this. at least may be inferred from the rights exercised at a 
comparatively later period over waste lands, by the constituted aiftho- 
rities, the duk^ count, or king.* 

Strike out from this account of an Anglo-Saxon Gd a few 
technic^ terms and some local peculiarities, — the accidental and 
not the essential properties of the institution, — and it might serve 
for 'a description of the Latin confederation, which at dj|^rent 
periode was the rival, the ally, and the equal or subject meinber 
of the^tRoman commonwealth. The thirty townships of Latium 
correspond to the original marks ; the senate, or curia of burghers. 
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vxjlo alblie> either, as occupantB in pei^n or as snbletterp^ enjoyedi 
ager or markland, answer to the markmen. Xhe annual or 
extraordinary meetings of the delegates of the markmen at the 
solemn lling^ placitum or court> had also its Latin pendant. 
For the Latins^ at leasts in the earlier periods of the League^ 
iq^t beside a fresh spring and in an inviolable wood, the 
^spring and the wood of Ferentina. They transaoted business in 
the open air, and in the presence of their fellow-townsmen, who 
were not, indeed, compeffent to speak or to vote in the federal 
assembly, but, who, as members of particular curiae, observed and 
scrutinised the sentiments and the suffrages of their delegates. 
Subsequ^nt^, a temple, erected by the league, served as a council 
chamber. Lt was dedicated to Jupiter or Diana; to the one as 
the guardian of oaths and federations, to the other aa the guar- 
dian of marks or boundaries. The temple and its temenos — its 
shireland — was the public property of all the townships ; and 
the terrors of the law, or of a convenient superstition, guarded 
the shrine and its enclosure from profane encroachment. The 
curia of each to\#nship sufficed for its own municipal govern- 
ment, unless perhaps in cases of migration from one section of 
the league to another, with its ever-appendant questions of in- 
termarriage and reciprocal trade. But the disputes of two or 
more townships were discussed at the ordinary or special meet- 
ings of the league, which also regulated such wider and more 
(implicated questions as might arise with foreign states, the 
cognate communities of the Yolscians and Borne. 

The interest attached to the subject of the Ga and its phae- 
nomena is much increased by the circumstance that ^ some of 

* the modem shire-divisions of England have in all probability 

* remained unchanged from the earliest times.’ The general 
proportions of the G& to the shire have, however, been much 
obscured by the policy or pedantry of the Norman chroniclers ; 
who refer to our shires by the names they still bear, and super- 
ciliously .pass over, what they might have told us, the names of 
the anment divisions. Our limits are so far from allowing us to 
follow Mr. Kemble in his minute dissection of this subject, that 
they restrict us to a strong recommendation of his chapters on 
the etScl, Hid, or Alod ; which, resting principally on numerical 
calculations, are less capable of a brief aitd partial survey. 

We have seen a regular principle of evolution pervading the 
system of landed-tenure among the Anglo-Saxons.^ The Mark is 
mc6«^ated in the Gfi, without altogether foregoing its proper 
atti^p^s ; the Gd expands intQ the Kingdom without sur- 
ren^^hg all its original functions. A similar principle ojferated 
upon the distinctions of rank — the second element of a Teutonic 
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state. Th^freeman was the stem from which sprang immediately 
the noble, and ultimately the king. The noble was one witdi the 
freeman in respect of the rights, privileges, and duties of the latter; 
but he was more than the freeman, in respect of his ampler rights 
and privileges, and his more honourable duties. Both noble and 
freeman were landowners ; since tenure of land was the conditicfi 
of full freedom ; but the estate of the noble was probably ^ 
larger, his mark-rights more extensive, and his exemptions 
from.predlal services more numerous. Both noble and freeman 
were members of the Bing, or general meeting : but the noble 
directed, and finally executed the resolutions of that deliberative 
body. The simple freeman could vote at elections: the noble 
might be elected priest, judge, or king ; and because his life was 
valuable tdHhc state, as well as to the family, his wergyld was 
higher than that of the ceorl. Lastly, and as a •consequence 
of his ampler privileges and peculiar functions,' the noble had a 
generic appellation — Eorl, -ffi^5ele, or Rice : and if to his birth- 
rank were added official dignity, he was ^titled Ealdorman 
{princeps)^ Wita,.!VVuota [consiliarius\ or Uptimas (senior or 
melior): 

The following extract is a portion of Mr. Kemble’s description 
of the freeman, the basis of all the superior social gradations. 

Mlis rights are these. He has lands within the limits of the com- 
munity, the e8el or hereditary estate hseredium, h;^de) by 

virtue of which he is a portion of the community, bound to various 
duties, and graced with its various privileges. For although his 
rights are personal, inherent in himself, and he may carry them with 
him into the wilderness if Jie pleases, still where he shall be permitted 
to execute (exercise ?) them depends upon his possession of land in 
the various localities. In them he is entitled to vote with his fellows 
upon all matters concerning the general interests of the community; 
the election of a judge, general, or king ; the maintenance of peace 
or war with a neighbouring community ; the abrogation of old or the 
introduction of new laws ; the admission of conterminous freemen to. 
a participation of rights and privileges in the district. He is not 
only entitled, but bound to share in the celebration of the public rites 
of religion, to assist at the public council or Bing, where he is ' to 
pronounce the customary law by ancient right, and so assist in judg- 
ing between man and man lastly, to take part, as. a soldier, in such 
measures of offence and defence as have been determined on by the 
community. He is at liberty to make his own alliances, to unite 
with other freemen in the formation of gilds or associations for re- 
ligious or political purposes. He can even attach himself, if he will, 
to a lord or patron, and thus withdraw himself from the dul^s and 
the privileges of freedom. He and his family may depart, whither 
he will, and no man may follow or prevent him ; but he must go by 
open day and publicly (probably not without befitting ceremonies 
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f^d flb ^mbolicol resignation o£ his old seats)^ that all mny have their 
claims uppn him settled ere he departs*' 

. ^ The freeman is bom to ^ms, schildburtig : he wears them on all 
occasions^ public and private;, he is entitled to use them for the 
defence of his life and honour ; for he possesses the right of private 
warfare ; and either alone or with the aid of his friends, , may Aght, if 
^{tfseeins good to him.. If he be strong enough, or ill-disposed enough, 
to prefer a violent to a peaceful settlement of his claims, he may 
attack, imprison, and even slay his adversary — but then he must bear 
the feud of his relations. 

^ Beside the arms he wears, the sign pnd ornament of his freedom 
is the long hair which he suffers to float Upon his shoulders, or winds 
about his hcad.^ 

^ His proper measure and value, by which his social , position is 
ascertained and defended, is the wergyld, or price of a man* His 
life,> his lim]^^ the injuries which may be done to himself, his de- 
pendant, ana his property, are all duly assessed ; and though not 
rated so higlily as the noble, yet he stands above the stranger, the 
serf, or the freedman. In like manner his land, though not entirely 
exempt from charges and payments for public purposes, is far less 
burdened than the land of the unfree. Moreover, he possesses rights 
in the commons, woods, and waters, which the unfree were assuredly 
not permitted to exercise* 

* The great and essential distinction, however, which he never 
entirely loses under any circumstances, is th|t he aids in governing 
himself* — that is, in making, applying, and executing the laws by 
w^ich the free and the unfree are alike governed : that he yields^ in 
short, a voluntary obedience to the law, for the sake of living under 
a law, in an orderly and peaceful community.’ 

From our conceptions of the Anglo*^axon king and noble it 
is essential to exclude most of .the associations and phraseology 
derived from .Norman feudalism. Not only had they little in. 
common; — but the Anglo-Saxon king and earl held their 
dignity as well as their land, in the character of freemen, or 
representatives of freemen, without reference to, or derivation 
Trom^ a lord paramount. The later maxims of feudalism have 
been a stumbling-block to some of our most distinguisbed.archm- 
ologistolin their researches into Anglo-Saxon history. The earlier 
system, indeed, gradually converged into its opposite ; , but tl^e 
change was wrought, not through ^ihe territorial noble, but 
through, the noble by service. 

. .;The age of , Charles X was remarkable for thexeal with which 
antiquity was explored, and legal or political precedents scru- 
tinip^g ' The interests and the passions of the time gave zest 
inquiry -^whether a constitutional monarchy or right 
W^re to be upheld as the doctrine of our Teutonic proge- 
nitors? ^ But in truth the idea of royalty entertained by Anglo- 
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Saxon legi^tops coiTcsponde<J with neither the Cavalier nor the 
Puritan theory; and the modem practice of shifting^ the re- 
sponsibility of the monarch upon his njinisters would hardly have 
found favour in their eyes. The limited and ceremonial king, 
who was actually neither priest, judge, nor soldier, they tvouid 
have regarded as a*roi faineant ; — a king, after the pattern of tl^ 
Basilicon Doiron, they would have deemed no better than a 
Greek tgrdririus. The possible virtues of the man could not, iu 
their estimation, have atoned for the vicious principle of his title 
and pretensions. Yet, whatever may have been the practice of 
particular tribes, kingship, in a certain sense and even with some- 
thing of 2 k jure divino import, seems rooted in the German mind 
and institutions. The office arose partly out of the nature of a 
Saxon community, and partly out of the military and migratory 
hiibits of the earliest Teutons. Each mark or gti, being in itself a 
state, was at times involved in war with its neighbours ; while it 
was constantly occupied at home with the public offences or the* 
private suits of its members. Each had also its several or its 
federal temple, for its peculiar -or its national forms of worship. 
The soldier, the judge, and the priest were, therefore, as essential 
to its political existence, as the forest or moorland of the border 
to its territorial completeness. What convenience dictated, 
religious faith and civil tradition confirmed. The early colonists 
had been led by supposed descendants of the divine Ofinn. 
They were his children, and knew his will : they were informed 
by his spirit, and protected by his power. Hence, in every com- 
munity was implanted a Sacerdotal germ, and — since the priestly 
and judicial offices were at first combined — the germ'also of the 
civil functions of kingship. The warrior stands in a different 
relation to the community. ‘ Peace is the natural or normial 

* state, that for which war itself exists ; and the institutions 
‘ proper to war are the exception, not the rule.’ But in a period 
of imperfect settlement, when the neighbouring mark might be 
hostile — and the Keltic perioeci or borderers, were always objects 
of suspicion and precaution ^ — the exceptional state would differ 
but little from, the natural, and the warrior be no less indispens- 
able to society than the priest - or the judge. Mr. Kemble has 
stated many more preliminary causes and conditions of kingship 
in a Teutonic community. JFor these we must refer to his text ; 
while we pass on 'to the distinctive attributes of an Anglo- 
Saxon king. 

In the late Mr. Allen’s ^ Bise and Growth of the Royal Pre- 

* relative/ the subject of Anglo-Saxon kingship is handled with 
unrivalled -teaming and acuteness. But he has not exhausted 
the question j because, at the time he wrote, some of the docu- 
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ments^ which Mr. Kemble has since procured^ were not accessible. 
Most readers of EngUsh history may have yet to learn^ that 
royalty was much more widely spread than even over the eisjht 
kingdoms which once existed together in Saxon England. The 
^ Codex Eiplomaticus’ furnishes many names of kings unmen- 
t|oned by the general historians, but who were reigning at the same 
time with the eight, seven, or six predominant kings. The func- 
tions of these inferior kings were, however, rather sacerdotal and 
judicial than, strictly peaking, regal — they were, in fact, judges 
of a small circuit. Of all the constituents of kingship, those 
which appertain to war are niost readily detached from the rest. 
The power of the sword may be delegated to younger, more 
adventurous, or more popular claimants ; but between the pro- 
nouncer of the dooms of man and the interpreter of the will of the 
gods, there long prevails an intimate, though not an essential con- 
nexion. War, too, is migratory, while the temple and tribunal 
are the visible centres and fixed resorts of the community. The 
priest-judge, therefore, may easily exist beside a more powerful or 
enterprising ^ brother of the throne,’ without either sacrificing 
his own powers, or encroaching upon those of his superior. When, 
however, many smaller districts are combined into one, when 
both the tribunal and the temple or church embrace a wider cir- 
cumference, and even the ordinary leader in war yields to the 
superior skill or valour of some fortunate con^petitor, the merely 
judicial and sacerdotal king sinks also into a subordinate rank, 
and becomes a subrcgulus, or, in Anglo-Saxon phrase, an ealdor- 
mdn. From this period — the time of the military, judicial, 
and priestly powers having each become partially depressed — 
we may date the establishment of kings, at once hereditary and 
elective, and of the kingdom in its complete Tcutdnic type», 
representing the freemen, the nobles, and the folcriht, or public 
law of both estates. 

The position of the Anglo-Saxon king in his relations with the 
nobles and the freemen, was a lofty one; and even to modern con- 
ceptions his privileges were extensive. But there were Inany 
stringent and salutary checks upon a capricious or systematic 
abuse of power. The elective principle, though generally in 
abeyance, was never wholly abandoned. The temtorial nobles 
were not dependent on the king for their lands, their arms, or 
th^ rank; they were inspired by the love Of freedom, and they 
retained the habit as well as the right of making and admihis- 
the laws. In his mearemot and his shiremdt the free- 
inm |)ioesess^ the machinery for combination; the pursuits of 
f^ricultu^ invigorated his physical powers, and both the tradi- 
tions of)iis ancestors and the example of his neighbours fostered 
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in him a passion for independence. Moreovei: there was 
one bulwark against arbitrary rule> which both ex!presj3ed and 
implied in the people that raised it, an invincible purpose to 
resist despotic encroachments. The notion of territorial' title 
was nevev involved in the idea of an Anglo-Saxon king» ^The 
^ kings were kings of tribes and peoples, but neyer of the land 
^ they occupy, — kings of the West-Saxons, the Mercians, or 
^ the Kentings, but not of Wessex, Mercia, or Kent.’ ' 

* So far, indeed,’ continues Mr. Kemble, * is this from being the 
case, that there is not the slightest difficulty in forming the conception 
of a king totally without a kingdom 

* “ Solo rex verbo, sociis tamen imperitabat,” 

♦ * 

is a much more general description than the writer of the line 
imagined. The Norse traditions are full of similar facts. The king 
is, in truth, essentially one with the people ; from among them he 
springs ; by them and their power he reigns ; from them he receives 
his name ; but his land is like theirs, private property : one estate 
does not owe allegiance to another, as in the feudal system ; and least 
of all is the monstrous fiction admitted, even for a moment, that the 
king is owner of all the land in a country.’ 

A full description of the rights of Royalty will be found in 
the Second Chapter of Mr. Kemble’s Second Book. But the 
following are a few of the rights claimed, the privileges enjoyed, 
and innovations imperceptibly introduced by the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs. 

The king possessed the right of calling out the national levies, 
the posse comitatus^ for the purposes of attack or defence. . He 
could recommend the more important causes, at least, to the 
consideration of the public tribunals, and might take the initia- 
tive in public bu^ness. Like all other freemen, he was a la^ed 
proprietor, and depended for much of his subsistence ori^c 
cultivation of his estates. Ilis means as a land-owner were, 
however, so disproportionate to his station that his principal 
expenditure was supplied from other sources. In the first place 
he was entitled to gifts in kind from his people ; and iu dburse 
of time, by an easy process, these freewill offerings were con- 
verted into settled payments" or taxes. Like the Roman 
patrician and the feudal baron, the Anglo-Saxon king received 
also from the freemen customary aids ; as, for instance, on his 
own marriage or that of his children, and on occasion of a 
progress in his kingdom, or a solemn festival at his court. * As 
conservatoi: cf * the public peace, he was entitled to a portion 
of the V fines inflicted on criminals : and if the lands of a felon 
were ib^eited, ttey fell to the king as the representative of the 
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state. His share booty taken in war was suitable to 
his rank ; and as the Sole protector "of the stranger^ he was 
probably entitled -' to a portion of the strarig^-s y^alth 6r ser- 
vice. Tolls on land and water-carriage, the settling of the 
value and the form of the medium of esichang^ as wed as fiscal 
regulations generally, were among his original ot acquired 
privileges ; and treasure-trove was hisj becausO^where there is 
no owner, the state; of which the king is the representative, 
claims the accidental advantage. In the second plabe, he was 
possessed of rights which, though not directly contributing to 
bis revenues, augmented his^(jwer and resources. He might 
demand the services of the freemen for receiving and con- 
ducting heralds, amb^^dors, or distinguished 8tranger%!^rom 
<Hie royal vill to another : forage, provisions, or building-ma- 
terials for the royal residence were conveyed for him : accom- 
moddtion was due to him when hunting or fishing, for his 
hawks; his hounds, and servants. The Duke, the Getefa, per- 
haps even the members of the Witena-gemot, were appointed by 
him : and as the head of the Church, he had considerable influ- 
ence* in the election of bishops, and in the establishment or the 
abolition of sees. Finally, the king had the right to divest him- 
self of a portion of these attributes ; and, by conferring them 
upon delegates, he might conciliate the reluctant or reward the 
compliant. 

* But the main distinction,’ Mr. Kemble observes, * between flie 
king and the rest of the people, lies in the higher value set upon his 
life, as compared with theirs. As the wergyld or life-price of the noble 
exceeds that of the freeman or the slave, so does the life-price of the 
king exceed that of the noble. Like all the people, he has a money 
value, but it,is a greater one than is enjoyed by other person in 
tb^d^te. So again his protection (mund) is valued higher than that 
of any other f and the breach of his peace is more costly to the wrong- 
doer.’ ’ ^ 

"The right to entertain a comitatus, or body qf household re- 
tain^; became, in process of time, the source of other and more 
extensive attributes of royalty^win the end establishing a now 
order of nobles, whose origin was in the crown itself: ^1^ insti- 
tution of nobles by service was indeed the principal cause Of the 
decline and downfall of the nobles by birtB and prope^y, and 
tb^efore 'of an organic change in the whole system of Anglo- 

polity. Had the patricians of the Bomuu CQmmoQwealth 
a.t an early period, to convert their clients into a comi- 
ta^^^die plebeians would never have made their way to tho 
BU^nbr magistracies; and the history of Borne, like that of* 
Veii and^Volsinii, might have been read in the annals of some 
rival and conquering state. * 
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problem is at th^ root of all the revolutions o£ society, 
froYn Oracchine reforms to revolts of Jacquerie^r viz* ; how to 
reA)ncUe the establish^ divisions of property with :tho.4emaada 
of an increasing population. Under almost any cireuti(l8tances 
of social beingi men possessed pf sufficient food^ and clotldi)^ 
multiply too rapidly for their increase to be balanced by. the 
average of natural, or violent deaths. But nations whichV l^e 
the AnglovSaxon invaders of Britain, establish a given number 
of households upon several estates, will probably so much the 
sooner e;xperience the difficulty of providing for a surplus popu- 
lation. In modern parlance, handf|are thrown out of work; and 
in communities of this description, where agriculture is confined 
to a i^ple.routine, and commerce does not exist, war and adven- 
ture atp 4% resource of . the unemployed. The consequence is, 
that the community, which cannot cast them off upon the wastes 
or the frontiers, will be imperilled by a floating population of 
the young, the hardy, and the necessitous. Manufactures are 
performed by household labour ; emigration has its own heavy 
charges V the land is already divided; so that, except on tm 
large estates of the nobles, tlie poor freeman cannot live without 
forfeiting whatever makes life valuable. Some sort of service 
he must perform for bread ; and the most honourable and con- 
genial is military service, — which, at the same time, is the most 
likely to require-and to recompense him. The hall of the noble 
and the court of the prince are seldom without incentives and 
encouragements to dependence and ambition. 

* The prince,’ we proceed in Mr. Kemble’s words, ^ enriclied by the 
contributions of his fellow-countrymen, and the presents of neigh- 
bouring sts^s pr dynasts, as well as master of more land than he re- 
quires for his own ^bsistence, has leisure for ambition and power to 
reward its instruments. On the land which he does not require, for 
his own. cultivation, he can permit the residence of freemen or even 
serfs, on such conditions as may seem expedient to himself or endur- 
able" to them. He may surround himself with armed and noble xe-.» 
tainers, attracted^ his liberality or his civil and military reputation, 
whom he feeds at ms own table, and Rouses under his own roof ;illrfao 
may perfoni^even servile dudes in hie household, and on whose* aid 
he may ^^ibhlate for purposes of aggression or defence. Nor does it 
seem prol^le that a opmmunity would at once discover the infinke 
danger to themselves 4hat lurks in such an institution* Far more 
frequently ^ust it have . seemed matter of congratulation to tbp culti. 
vald^, that its existence spared him the necessity of leaving the plough 
and harroW siidden incursions or enforce measures of internal 

police'; or the ^^trong castle, with its band of ever-watebful 
defenders, ^i^sfed as a' gatrison near the disputable boundaiy of the 
m^kJ .y 
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i^tiwed fiy' c^stoni qr adbpt^ from 

fqrzDbi themselves into a code of laws^ wHch al^ted . 

the coaditaqn add eveii the social existence of the freeideq^ In the 
earlier devdopment of the comitatus, the idea of freedom Is sup- 
pl^t^hy the more questionable motive of honour, or,* to speak 
mbze 'stnc%, of rank apd station. The comes may becoEpe, by 
gift from hi^^ employer, possessed of land, even of very large tmcts/ 
Buj^ be could not be the possessor of a freehyde, nor conse- 
bound to service in|ithe general fyrd, or to suit in the 
'"tV'ealth, honour, and rank were his abundantly^ but 
not ^freedom. However, in exchange for freedom he Reaped 
from the toilsome duties of the farm, and the irksome, ^k)utine 
of the popular court and judicature, to the plenty of the castle,’ 
tb ,its stirring adventure, and occasional repose. ^ The mark- 
men might raze him from their roll, and give his^land to a 
worthier holder ; but the very erazure would recommend him to 
a lord who regarded the mark with no favourable eye, and the 
low of his portion in the free land would secure his dependence, 
perhaps be compensated to him fifty fold. The tokeps of 
his Servitude were numerous and palpable. The comes, how- 
ever endowed or advanced, was a menial ; housed within the 
fed at the table and* clothed at the expense of his chief. 
His life was not his own; it had been bought with a price. ;He 
could not contract marriiige, nor bequeath his property, nor 
exchange his master, without special permission. He might not, 
Hke the freeman, atone for his offences by a pecuniary mulct ; 
but wias liable to degradation^ expulsion, and even <^ath itself. 
These, however, were the casualties of his position, which he 
might, easily avoid, and whiqh the interest, if^ot the hunianity, 
otnis chief, would rarely enforce. In return for his saciifice 
of Ireedom, and his liability to disgrace, the comes obtained 
*a, mfwtenance, a life of adventure, and wij^ it the chance 
of preferment and his prince’s favour. He ffid his poi4ibn of 
tbe^spbil; he was admitted -to the festival: for hiui and his 

' J i* Al 


giiUiintljr i^eemed. As the royal ^^er a^Tooce^ 
" ^lace of ooQies advanced, also ; - and vlule ^e .old vpble 
as .Well as the ceorl, sank into a. lower rank* the 
eemce w; 9 n for himself lands and horses, arpas.and 
id titular ^stinctions, ecclesiastical and civ3. 'Fii^ijr, 
by birth themselves became absorbed in the ever- 
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wi^zttng whirlpool. . Day by fr^emeg/ «^epxived of 

^ tl^ir old nation^ defences, and wnnguig with difl|dhlt^'a pre* 
'^. clr!o\is subsistence from incessant labour, sullenly yicMed to 
^ a yoke which .they could not shake off ; and commendm them- 

* ^selves(such was the phrase) to the protection of a lord; .^ijl 
^ a complete change having thus been operated in the opimons 

* of men, and consequently in every relation of society, a new 
^ order of things yrsis consummated, in which tlie honours 'and 

* ‘ security of service became more anxiously desired than a needy 
^ and unsafe freedom ; and the alpde being finally surrendered, 

^ to be taken back as beneficia, undKr mediate lords, the founda- 
^tionsof the royal, feudal system were securely laid on every 
^ side.'^, 

The^oncluding chapter of the first volume is occupied with 
a general survey of Anglo-Saxon heathendom. The historian 
of ^ an outworn creed ’ should be neither a missionary nOr a 
polemic in his feelings. He may admit the creed and the 
legends of his forefathers to be dark, inconsistent and unsatis- 
fying, when compared with revealed truths and with the morp 
critical and humane spirit of a later era. But ho misunder- 
stands his office if he treats them with intolerance or disrespect. 
He is not an iconoclast, but an artist who, while restoring some 
dilapidated shrine, can never forget that it was once hallowed 
and is still beautiful. It is an opposite but equally grave 
error, to vie^ the symbols and doctrines of an extinct faith 
through the medium of Pantheism. Earnest they once, were, 
and held by earnest men ; or they had never been rooted in the 
heart of generations, to whom nature was a living pre^nce, 
and notional abstractions nearly unknown. Mr. Kemble has 
avoided both thes& mistakes, in his synoptical view of the 
Anglo-Saxon Pannieon. Although obliged by his limits both 
to condense and omit, he has illustrated the subject from many 
sources hitherto unexplored or unemployed ; and has treated it ^ 
throughout within imaginative and philosophical vigour^ which 
renders this chapter perhaps the most original and interesting 
in the volume. We have already noticed the firm tread and wide 
excursions of Mr. Kemble in the provinces of the jurist and the 
political economist; In the present chapter he bds breathed 
into the dry bones of antiquarian research so true a spirit of 
poetry ;and eloquence, that he , presents us with the theolbgy, 
tho deUieinonies, and the superstitions of our anc^tors, invested 
with niuch of their simide and earnest faith, as well'&s their robust, 
and, at time^ sublime thoughtfulness. The prudence or contempt 
of the filial Saxon Christians, indeed, has left but a sparing notice 
of the State' of things which Augustine and his brother mission- 
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^es‘»upersej3«d. Th^ at 'which Christianity^^e- 

vailed, ii^ Ehgland, adds ito the difficult!^' -^ich ^et th^ub- 
ject. The fall of heathendom and the cbmm^c^tiaeiit ^ hiRor j 
in this island^ were contemporaneous ; and the niisdoharies Or the 
monks who could have recorded the errors they pireribrew, Wght 
rather to destroy the remembrance of a belief and^ituah wl^ph in 
th^r eyiw' were impious; but which yet might have retted too 
jStrdng a hold oh their half-converted neophytes. The materials 
hlilj'a^f^kble for a history of Saxon heathendom are^ , therefore, 
,p]^e|ly indirect, casual, and widely scatti^red. Incidental notices 
4^,the axpials of the Teutonic races generally, minute and i^lated 
facts preserved not always in wnting, but orally or symbolically, 
tin popular superstitions and local customs, in legends, in pj^vincial 
stages, and even nursery tales, are among the best sources of 
information now remaining to us. ^he poenitentinls of the Church 
aud'thb acts of the witena-gemots are full of prohibitions against 
the open or the secret practice of heathendom ; yet neitiicr these, 
nor Beda, nor the various works to which Beda gave. , rise, 

^ supply the sacred names in which the fanes were consecrated, 
npr the peculiar attributes of the objects of worship. The histo- 
rian is, therefore, obliged to resort to other authorities, founded 
. on traditions even more ancient, and which yield more copious, 
if liot more definite, accounts. Mr. Ivemble’s earlier la|>oui^s as the 
* editor of Beowulf have been of great service to his later and more 
voluminous work. He had alre^y broken groundln this obscure 
add unfrequented region, in a little treatise writteh in German, 
and entitled * Die Stammtafel der ‘ Weetsachseru* Sir Francis 
!|^^lgravc had before discerned the importance of the genealogies 
of the* Anglo-Saxon kings as materials for the history of Anglo- 
,^Sai^n mythology. * These,’ Mr. Kemble^^observes, * contain 
multitude of the ancient gods, reduced into fainily xelations, 

>' ^8nd' entered in the grades of a pedigree, but ^iU capable of 
^ 'f Mentification with the deities of the Korth and of“ Germany.’ 

his peroration of this most importanfe chapter we close 
0p¥; hJtolysis of the first book of the f Saxons in England.’ The 
exl^t is long^ but it is a specimen of the authorvS clear and 
^gent style, , and of the equally philosophical and reverent spirit 
. in.whij^ ne rega^ a solemn and imaginative crCed. ' = ' 

' ‘"Ihefieve id two religions for my forefothers: 'One that dja^s. with 
ilotiaestic life^ afid nomml state of pesfee ; that aancfifies'the, family 
prescribes the rClaticms of father, wife, and child, divides the 
presides over its boundaries; that tells of gods, 
aud increase, the protectors of tlie busbandman. ^q ihe 
guards the' ritual and preserves 'the Uturgy; that 
' ebcitd state and'gives permanence to the naturid, original 
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political iiistitutions, ^ X call tl^is the sacerdotal faith, and I will admit 
that to its teachere, and pr^fi^ssors we may pwe the fr^ueht httistDlit 
of ](|ter periods to giyp an ahstrket^ philosophic meaning to mythUs 
and tradition, and to mate dawning science halt after telig£dn. ■ 

The second creed,! wiir call uie heroic ; in this I recognise 'the 
same geSs, transformed into powers of war and victory, crowntos ^of 
the' brave iW :fight,^ coercera of the wild might of nature, conquerors, of 
the giants, the donds; and dragons founders pf royal families, around 
whom cluster warlike comrades, exulting in the thought that, their 
deities 'Stand in immediate genealogical relation to thehiselyes, and 
share in the pursuits and occupations which furnish themselves with 
wealth and dignity and power. Let ,^jit be admitted that a complete 
separation never talj^es place between these different forms of religion ; 
that a wavering is perceptible from one to the other ; that the warrior 
believes" his warrior god will bless the produce of his pastures i that 
the cultivator rejoices in the heroic legend of W6den and of &ldr, 
because the cultivator is himsmf a warrior when the occasion ,de-< 
mands his services: still, in the ultimate development, and reisult 
of the systems, the original distinction may be traced, and to it. some 
of the conclusions we observe must necessarily be referred ; it, is thus 
that spells of healing and fruitfulness survive when the great g6ds 
have vanished, and that the earth, the hills, the trees and waters 
retain a portion of dimmed and bated divinity long after the godlike 
has sunk into the heroic legend, or been lost for ever. 

* WC possess no means of showing how the religion of our own 
progenitor^ or their brethren of the continent, had been modified, 
purified, and ^dapted in the course of centuries to a more advanced 
state of civifii|ation, or the altered demands of a higher moral nature ; 
but, at the cdbmienceraent of the* sixth century we do find the preg- 
nant fac^ that Christianity met but lit^c resistance among them, and 
enjoyed as easy triumph, or at the worst a careless acquiescence, even 
among those whose pagan sympathies could not be totally ovareome. 
Two suppositjions, indeed, can alone explain the facile apostacy to* or 
from, Christianity, ^ich marked the career of the earliest converts. 
Either from a conviction of the inefficacy of heathendom had pro- 
ceeded a general indifference to religious sanctions, which does not 
appear to answOr other conditions of the problem, or the moral demands 
of the new ffiith did not seem to the Saxons more onerous tlmir those 
to which* they were accustomed; for it is the amount of self-saqplfice 
which, a religion successfully imposes upon its votaries, which can 
alone form a measure of its influence. The fact that a god bad 
perished, could . sound strangely in the ears of no Worshipper of Bddr; 
the great message of consolation,-^ that he had pOrished to save sinful, 
suflMiig man,—* justified the ways ofGo^ and added an awful mean- 
ing td' the old n^rthus. An earnest, thinking pagan, would, I must 
beljeve> joyfully iiccept a version of his own or^, which offered so 
inestimkbUl ;a ,bOoii, in addition to what he had heretofore possess^. 
The final dratrutfiioin of the earth by fire could present no difficulties 
to thoas bad heard of Surtr and the Twilight of the Gods, or of 
Allfather^ '^orious kingdom, raised on the ruin of the intemediate 
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A state of happiness or punishment in a life to come was 
Bidf novelty to .hnp* who ht^. shudderw at tho.ideaof ^Kf^strond : Loki 
tf.Chrendel had smoothed - the way for ^tan. .ThoM /nlio had£be> 
llOTed in runes and incantations were satisfied with the'efficMjr of the 
masst a croTiro of sunts might be invoked in plaw bf a er6)^d of 
subordinate divinitira ; the holy places had lost none bf tbeir dmbtity ; 
^e'hofy buil4ing[t had not been levelled \vith the grdnndj but dedi- 
cated 'in another' name.; the pagan sacrifices ’ had not- been totally 
ahididije^ Imt only converted into festal occasions, where the new 
Ghiistii^: might eat and drink, and continue to praise God ; HrbSe 
and £61^^ Wdden, Tiw and Fricge, Dunor and ^tere retained their 
l^deea in.tlm ca]^dar of months and days : £rce was still invoked in 
Wyrd still wove the web of destiny ; and w^ile Wdden retained 
.}m place at the head of the royal genealogies, the highest offices of 
i^e .Cl^tian church were offered to compensate the noble class for 
’ffie'lbm of their old sacerdotal functions. How should Christianity 
to obtain access where Paganisft stepped half -way to meet it, 
and' it Could hold out so many outward points of union to paganism?’ 


, We bpye unwillingly passed over many of the sections in the 
book of the * Saxons in England ; ’ and with even more re- 
locthhcb .we pause on the threshold of the second. But if our 
prece^g analysis and its accompanying extracts suffice to show 
that an important and in many respects an original contribution 
lms,beea made to the history of our Laws, our Bace, and our Com- 
in^we^h,-we may securely commend the remaiiiin£and more 
iptericstiing portions of these volumes to the reader.* . The Mark, 
|ho Ealdorman, the Foehde and the Wergyld, the.;ffif4 
.teniitonal noble, the distinctions of the free and unn^, ore now 
eliher swept down the gulph of generations, or so moqfied as to 
|»ve lost nearly every original featiure. But in the commonwealth 
(^England, there yet remain the kihg, the peer and. the house 
<4’ ijepresentatives, the shire and the municipalities, on aristobrady 
^a^nding to a nuddle dass, and a middle class rising towai^ an 
’‘jKrlbbp^ney : — Uiese are stiU left intact, after all the nfutatioas of 
present concussion of races akin to pumlves 
in.M^i in feeling, and in institutions. We have little , suruple, 
^ mermy refemng the reader to the chapters in the 
eeoond vdume, vrhich treat of the ‘ Growth of the Eingly Power,^ 
f .llie .B%ktB of Boyalty,’ * The King’s Court. , and Hpuisehoid,’ 

' * n?W RAwsfil.’ *,The Ealdprmaiijtor &uke,’ 'W5ti>no_ 


\f.,SD)jp Gec^’ 
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and to the toiucs cpmpreb^ed in 
le teb^er^ acquaint^ with the Vorka of Allen, . 

wm tp less in want of an introduction. ‘f . 

. iciibn .of. ’the value of !&Br.,K^ble’s resmirchi^ is not, 

’ Im^j^^^fiffepted .by the jnre-occupati^ of lie ground ^ others. 
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His work bears throughout 'the marks of original investigation, 
both as regards its materiais and the employinent of th^* He 
hae indeed legitimately availed himself of the aid of his |irede- 
cessbrs in Anglo-Saxon history, bathe has also drawn lair^^yon 
manuscript sources. He has had the benefit of Mr^lThorpe^s col* 
lection of the Aiiglo-Saxon laws, — one of the few goo4 of 
the:Secord Commission — has rescued from neglect nearly a 
thousand charters, and thus stands upon a vantage-ground in 
great measure provided and consolidated by himself. 3^ sixteen 
years which have*l^lapsed since the ^ English Commonwealth ’ was 
published; have advanced the study of archaic history more than 
all the labours of the previous half century. We have, in the 
interim, naturalised Niebuhr, familiarised ourselves with the phi- 
lological and legal science* of Grimm and Savigny, and resumed 
Anglo-Saxon studies with alscal and an intelligence never before 
exemplified in this department. Not only is the language it^lf 
made more accessible by Dr. Bosworth’s dictionary and Hr. 
Thorpe’s excellent grammar and analecta, but cnterpriwUg jpub- 
lishers, like Mr. Bohn, have found it worth their while to print in 
cheap forms the Anglo-Latin Annalists and the Saxon Chronicle. 
In tne preface to his ^ English Commonwealth ’ *Sir F. PalgraVe 
mentions his obligations to Mr. Allen. We remember Sir 
James Mackintosh observing, at the time, that the combined in- 
vestigations of two such men would discharge all future writm 
frdm the ^essity of repeating them. But the bounds Cf btir 
knowledg^even iu history as, well as physical science, may be 
still iij^caTculably advanced ; and the publications of Allen, I^il- 
grave,* Thorpe, Petrie, and Kemble, are probably the steppng- 
stones only, and not the^nal bridge, between the daya dr 
pr^cnitors and our own. ^ ' 

We cannot, however, bid farewell to Mr. Kemble! without 
a few o tee rvations, which apply to his historical labour§ ^n^ 
rally. , We began'our review of Uhe Saxons in Enghma^by 
pointing out the deptodence of arcbmc history on philology, Md 
with the wish and the hope that the example of Gtbo^ and 
the German antiquaries might be more sedulously followed, 
/fhe pOruSalof what Mr. Kemble has accomplished oti this; OQCSa- 
Bioh; both ' Ratifies and stren^hena the feeling we ihe:^^ ex- 
pressed*' As critics, indeed^"^ sre ^ight complain that he has* left 

functions to exercise. .We havevainly 

his various essays without lUarring their 
dir their, And we are sensible that every 

c^i^bn iin^^ed qU ii$ by our limits removes some necessary 
liiik sotue appropriate illustration. That Mr. Kefaible 

his narrative powers' to the stat^toStot 
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oi;^d^u$s^ of new or controrerted poiiita^. diows him more 
ae^nus' for lu# subject than for iimiiediftte repat^h. With 
half the^matmala he -hw here amassed,, he' might have been a 
brilliant t]^ri8t:.he has ohoten tbb stnughter and mtnre. arduous 

S thj(^ ^uoid^rion and induction. Anxious as Montesquieu or 
^ to systematise phsenomem and to establish hnts 

c^.uniireraal.i^ldicati(m, he is as minute and smm^ouSdy patient 
in ',00116013^ and rifting his authorities, as if he were a herald. 
en^lge4^P making out the title to a peerage. His poririons, on 
thn^presept occarion, will doubtless be mtmy of them controverted. 

has vitality enough to provoke. assaults, before it 
can^^opB to assume its rightful station among historical works. 
Bttli. the assailant must pravide himself with various and . well- 
trinppred Tyeapons for the encounten The-jnere anriquaiy, 
jun^. or .etymolo^st, will not succeed single-handed. We have 
nothing to suggest, except for the gepend reader’s sake, that in 
a future edition some at least of the Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
citations , be translated. They will lose little in Mr. Kemble’s 
vei;aian* .Also, the narrative would be at times improved if some 
nuvft^,, at . present, incorporated in the text were transferred to 
the notes or appendices. Where they now stand, the crude 
authorities or extracts sometimes obstruct the argument or mar 
thu. uloame8s of the statement. With these suggestions our 
ofi|i^ murmurs cease. In renewing our acknowledgments to 
th^^nuthor for his full, lucid, and very learned , '€S||^tion Of 
SasQndum, in England, we need scarcely say, tUDl^e shall' 
ghid}y ludl his entrpqe upon the later periods of > hm^tory ; — 
whnu dramatic int^Qi^. in pei'sons will accompany his oonunen- 
tary,on; institutions, and our Teutonio^ccstors be represented 
maturity, and decline, b^'^tbelbmrt, Aured, and; 
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Art*. Papers relating to the Treaties Jjahote. ’ 

aerilt^to/Harliatnent by her Majesty’s Commrii^s, ld47; ’ 


yulh ithat: some more agreeable occarion-thaR an inr- 


. iWq to]te,i,huwever, .the ' opportunity, asi itrcbcirii^ 'and 
.wlp<^ii|[^vpa]^ toc<H^Uoy/«<Mne infomuttion reqpecting^O brief 
^f,U;ftat&whi(^in singularily of. ori«D;a|id oonaritiition 
d ta none even iiuwthe .wi^derful irecmda-'Of Orisnital 

^tjCKiher Idhgdoms of - Hindostari wirii which from 
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time to lime we have been broi^bt into contact^ the SihK State, 
con&idered as one of the substantive powers Of Indla,%/f very 
recent formation. It may perhaps surprise* some riders to be 
told that the forces of the English were neve^ engaged ' with 
those of any prince who had possessed for a dlSntai^y tne poW^ 
which he pitted ^;ainst us. We never met an army thei 
Mogul. His namo and authority prere occasionally employed, 
it is true, for the purpose of impa,rting soW dignity ’"or siib* 
stance to the pretensions of an enterprising leader; bpt ihet% 
was no force rea^y representing the Imperial authority. Oiir 
antagonUts were^ either lieutenants of provinces which bad been 
convmi;ed in the last or even in the present generation into 
independent principalities; or militai^ adventurers who weine 
battling their way to greatness through the political chaos 
around them. To this general character of ouif adversaries 
the Sikh state offers no exception. On the contrary, its history 
illustiUtes with unusual clearness the singular conditions of Ori- 
ental dominion; at the same time that the incidents of its 
original constitution explain many of the difficulties of our pre- 
sent position and many of the embarrassments which await iis 
hereafter. ; ' 

Though the Punjab — the country of the ^ Five Rivers’ — ' 
presents, on the map of India, the appearance oS a peculiarly 
compact and well-defined territory, yet it possesses fn reality 
fewer of tikuclmracteristics of a consolidated and durable state 
than eveilEnt straggling principality of Malwa, which still 
represents €n!e territorial acquisitions of Scindiah. The Punjab 
m^y be more truly defined as a * geographi^' expression’ than 
any country to which thpt depreciating phra^ lias beerf 
applied. A certain recognised district was alwrfys comprised fe- 
tween the natural boundaries of the Sutlej and the IndSSr^' but 
this territory never gave birth to a distinct nationality or consti- 
tuted a separate kingdom, or an independent state. There was 
never,, in short,^ during, any known period of Indian 'History^ 
a kjng, or priii<^, or people of the Punjab, as distmguished from 
the rulers and /tribes of Delhi or Affghanistan. The, province 
wasmever Jkuown in any integral form except under tmt dfehet 
minatiou^of ^Runjeet Singh’s dqtmuion,’ which it acquired alfout 
fbity yearn sincC; and vmcl^er present title ‘^stiU' Teproaletita.^ 
B^oxe this time, it served as a channel for thht sti^am'cf con* 
quest irliksh was |ijerpetually flowing from west tc 'e4at; and Was 
aIteruajMy> more or less completely/ eithoir'^ith 

kii#g^<mi»o£,jOaadahte or th^ " 

Even Vith this unsubstantial locality the Siklw are^ hot 
natiomdly identifiable* They have neither dyhastio nor tei^rir 
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They do. not ^clo^ely behn^ to tibe Punjab, 

; the Punjab exclusively belong to %l^. r There ^ 

. isbore of them to to found on the east of the Btrilej. than on the 
o'Weat of^ the C^imb. They have now, hi>wevOr, tfor mOre than 
.(half a centw^i nlmtained a possession aijd exermsed a dominimi 
«Ktrac«dinm^ even among the anomalous events (^ 'Oriental 
iustoiyrana thou^K the vary recent stru^es.in these pmrts 
mush have necessanfy abated the misconceptions usdaliy preva- 
l^t .^oa iiijidian. aihurs, and introduced to general notice 'Smne 
deeding characteristics of the Sikh Slate, yet we still 
tiuQkdt 'advisable to record so many of the facts as may fianush 
the'TOSt materials for general conclusions, • 

. :^J>ottt Ihe middle of tlfe fifteenth century, there was bom in 
Punjab a Hindoo of respectable caste named Nanak. He 
-ii{iSiiined’'>iAe* office of religious teacher, in which capadty he 

* mfdeavoured to demolish the distinctivo and unsodal institutions 
, ^ Hindooism ; and, after breaking down the barriers of caste, 

to rebomnle Hindoos and Mahometans in the acceptance of a 
common (drod, formed of a popular combination of both religions, 
tiiough. leaning more nearly to his own. This task he so far 
.decomplished, that he was enabled to bequeath to a selected suo 
' cessTO, together with certain recognised duties, a numerous and 
. <fia8S of followers. So ste^ily was this office of Gooroo, 

1 ' teacher, perpetuated, that it gradually commumcated 

• form to the new sect, who soon constitut^^ distinct, 
titc^h’not hffiueutid, clement in the population oi^p^ paj^. 

. ^e Bubcession to this Theocratic leadership appears to have been 
> ^nregolar j being determined sometimes by bequest, sometimes 
1^ nomination, sometimes by descent, and sometimes^ as^ we 
hetro 'ficqm an Imperial decree' of Aurungzebe’s, by dualised 
dbeticebb' Nanak, like most such teachers, b^ left certain 


iwHtlbm preoepts behind him, which, with other simj|»< doen- 
wore ccmpiled by the Gooroo fifth in descient^WronK the 
ifmnrSeiv anto the Adi-GTamtii,—> the present rel^^US: book of 
which, amidst offerings of flowers aim jewbls, and 
of martial devotees, lies daily (^en befinre the Gooroo 
.i.m fbe grOond-fioor of tiie great ^ded temple of .Umritsir. 

itS'vorigin, and thronghout a contidcrabletiporiOdi of its 
'.‘lalgteBS, the doctrines* and dispontion' of "tiie new community 
essentially, peaceable .and ‘iuoffbo8ive.*>'Tte .members 
^«^m|tik' itiieir vffinoim denomutatiOns 'in .‘the‘'Qmnmd^<’^fi^‘'of 
disdples; niider which' name. !ihi^;l)^i^' f6'lm»t^ 
^ Punjab, though, there is 'an "reimn to 
' they were formidable mtfaminn.und>em Or'Capamty ;* 

events 'related of 'tins early period 
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their career may be reasonably attributed -to tbe af^ei^hbughts 
fd protder timea At ihe‘ b^nning> however, tlie <seven- 
teenth centuiyj that famous Georoo above mentioued as the 
compiler of the -Sikh Koran, was thrown inte pria^ by tldS‘Mafafo«- 
metan eovemorof th^rovince — and inFthis'confinementliedied. 
From me gmieral bearing of the traditions on the subjeo^itseeiaQs 
clear that nothing had occurred in the demeanour or pori^n^ 
of the. ^Idis themselves to change the pacific relations mtherto 
subsisting between the sect and the Imperial government ; i>ut* 
that the catastr^he alluded to was caused by the private idaohir 
nations of a rived zealot, who had been offended by the rejeoffon 
of his own contributions to the canonical volume. Be this, 
however, as it may, a rupture imm^iately took place between 
the Sikhs and their Mahometan rulers ; and the former were 
henceforth subjected to that persecution, which so proverbially 
effects the reverse of the purpose intended. It is not to be pre'* 
sumed that the Sikhs had at present acquired any of thatpotver 
or character which they afterwards displayed, — though the seeds 
of both were doubtless sowfi at this early period. But the tap* 
oumstances of the times were against them. The Mogul empire 
was then in the zenith of that power whidi for so very shwt 
a period was really its own; and although the Bajpoots of 
Ajmere ought already defy the crusading zem of the Mussnlmlan 
emperor, yet no such resistance was to be expected frbnf the 
smul yet unwarlike community which was silently grow- 

ing up i^Pme banks of the BaW. There is no doubt. tlot at 
this period the doctrines of the Sikhs began to disclose, ^t 
^inimosity against other forms of religion by which they -Were 
afterwards distinguished^ Still it may be inferred, as 
the scanty notice of the facts contrined in Mahometan.histoiies, 
as from that particular decree of Aurungzebe to whiclf we have 
just refippred, tiiat the very weakness of the sect protected' tibem 
from tlw^olenoe which they soon after incurred. 

Fifth in descent from the murdered priest, and tenth from 
Nanak, came the celebrated Gooroo Gktvind; who communieated 
to Ins followers the spirit in virtue of which they have ahoe been 
exalted to antagonism even with British power. Betaioh^ the 
ori^mid.'- tenets of the sect^ he practically changed ' its Icba- 
racter, by transforming its distinctive quietism into k traditional 
spirit/of ambition and revenge. To strengthen his nu^^ihe 
adiahiUd'/pioaelytes of all dasses, to a perfect ahd. immediate 
eqiadity vntiii Ihe tribe of’original disdples. To secure tiiO £or^ 
:bf'u]iity:and 'OionBolidation, he added the external ohaiaoteristios 
, of apgpNih 4o>0ommoa- tenets of faith. The hair ai^ beard' 4^ a 
Sihh<p^ere'tdibe nnshavmi; he was to be dressed in bloepaiidi,': 
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^pe or otW,' ’Vlfab sto^ ■fif>out his 

^iS^|»ts' 'oF thdr 

ltee¥y<^ fxiiiaiib’ ili&afw* or fiMMf 0 rAi/<^u^a:sect 

'td^i^talh iii tiOcoliar puril^ ii^ 1^0 ’liocfi^ee»'^ 

' ^'V?km ‘CF^inirprotiairiied -that till 

foi^w that the level shohild^l^inoahiasitilg 
0 ^ 1 ^' T6^ei)bi;e 'cit onbe the martM character, ad^'Oxalt'the 
gbht^ttd; jsit^^^ohb o^- Ilia disciples, he assamed for-himsblf and 
td9,^toiflr8''the dwomination of Singh — Or lion— -whi^ 'bad 
v-^jiiiLLsa^-yy appropriated by the militar 7 dftss 'of Hindoos 
-born tribes of Bajpootana. The results of these 
e not long in disclosing themselves. What is blHefly 
s, .that in Uttle luore than a century such provisions 
, siiggested by the necessities of a crisis, should have 
ly''^iBriiuhicated''to a religious sect recruited flom all 
icbiintries, and creeds, the physical characteristics of a 
disl^bt liatfott. Though few in number, and as we shall'' pre- 
seh^j^ 'sdb^ holding their local habitation by ho title but tlmt 
of' thd^bst recent conquest, the l^khs were yet found, upon 
our-^rst rel^ioDs with them, to exhibit a common national type, 
as ^i'^ih^ui^ble as that of any people of India. Taller t^n the 
sdl&tt^Bej^y bf the Deccan, or the sturdy Goorkha of tUe bills; 
th^uh^" than the robust recruit of Oude or Allahabad; and 
[fhis immediate ne^hbours of Cashmere and-Cabul; 
^tbsents an outward figure no less peculiar and cog^ 
ir/iluai that military tempir and character whitdf^genera- 
of ' Persecution ‘and resistance have contributcd'to form, 
j^bable Govind took the initiative in his movb- 

meti^^''and that he directed them indiscriminately against all 
iBriilS^d''hiiti. But the Mogul was still too strong, and the 
Gl^ib6o?^d6''tteal{, — and his first struggle ended only in discom- 
'SHkiii. l lSsitsv a brief career of deq>eratc deeds and hopdess en- 
fell a victim to private assassination, -dleavin^ 
bis 'enriched by nothing but l^s spirit and his exmnfde. 

TlfiS inhlrilhh^e, however, was by no means neglireted. -"After 
the i'^l 'oF''Gorind the Sikhs had settled under' a new diief 
iu; who availed himself of the confusiob’ensuingnpon 
Atiriib^ebe to lead his folio^eis to-actiontfaiore 
booh ahy they had yet attempted. Bunstsi^ suddenly 
br 'la^ retreat, 'they crossed the ^utlqj> dwfeat^ tlw 
%bbpB Sh a ^^ed battle, aUd ravaged the 'cedntafy 
f iSkist horriWe ferocity up to the veiy waters of the 
^^Jl%^gb''bhe(^d for a-tooment, th^*i^h& returned 
is^htd sOon di^layed.;th^r :reh^t^^btendaida.evea 
<^Delhi. The ddesr^i and suebessbr of Aipbng- 
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Eebe^ ,wbo was then reigning, as Babadi^r. s^^enljr 

summoned ironi biSr cai^igns in the ^ccan ab||nPajpqqtana, 
to oppose the inouitskms of an obscure cbmniunkv ojt,|!^|li^(nust8, 
who had already mastered the .province of ^eto 

aetaall 7 ^nepresented, as threatening iihe c(#quto^pf>Hiw^j^p. 
The pesence of: the Emperor, however,, now arre^d t^el^nt^ 
and the Sihhs were driven back to theb hills; but theya^^uc^^ 
from their: fastnesses six years later, under the same leadar^f^Hgh 
with views less of conquest than of revenge. After tapgei 
exceedibg in atrocity even those of their previous irruptipn, 
were Overpotvered by one of the Imperial generals ; and iilj^/ 10 
Bandu^ wito some hundreds of his followers^ was sent in ti^mph 
to Delhi; where their offences were expiated by a (si;pel,^nd 
ignominious death. The blow was followed up 1^ .,4> .iuQst 
tigoroil^ persecution. The sect of the Sikhs was pnqlif^y pen 
scribed, and they were hunted and destroyed likp , wilq peapt^ 
of the hilla That they were not exterminated wiJ^ be eiddept 
' ebongh ; but such was the merciless character of the protorip^q, 
that they appear no more on the stage of Indian histcuy^; 
nearly thirty years. ,,,, ; • 

' What is historically important in these details is the.char^ jlp 
the p^itical character of the Sikh community. Their drst ;pelef nine 
with the- government of Delhi, as we have seen, were pespe^le 
and Unobtrurive ; and even when called to order by the Hfut^ 
Itant3^bf 'i0.unmgzebe, they were treated more as h^f 3 ^.;th^ 
as rebe&^i^more as infidels than as enemies. But ths 
of Govind fundam^tally altered the constitution of the^, body. 
By one of those incidents so common in Eastern histoiy^bi^'^ch 
n tumultuous, assemblage of fanatics or freebooters hi, 
metamorphosed into a compact community, bent oq fou||& a 
dynasty and a dominion, the Sikhs tvpre transforo[ie0,i|^^v^ 
o^nsw religionists into formidable invaders,; and„v^^hai^,)^p 
that a^ignof conquest was openly ayoyed;on 
.insn. of their irruptions.. Their pretensions demoded- the 
pretence- of .the Empero/; and not without good 
territdifi; hordes, than that of Banda .had before’ noV0hlq^C!i^ 
tbpnos in Hindostan. .. From .this.. period, thei^r.oihi^^jjigsi 
recetye-a notice not previously accorded^ to thpip ^n 
thoMahoptetan. historians., 'What their nnmbete ,Wj^;y^^,caa> 
-jwt 'gteeitely .fjeH;. but, they conld.hardlyhayebtou,gtoyh^^i”<” 
M itnie>mii^ent^./when they >are . makiji^.head. ag;uns|; ' 

rfiinis, and, <wh^ .'the persecutions of .tnehr.:eai4y da;^ must^h^ ' 
,,heett ampfy ^nq^iensftod by fifty years pf trimnplwntt; 
ihn,vjti^e,Sihhi^n]a^(m..i8 probably below 
■ sonls$!}' Her- in tnmr local .jtabhatioQ' nt the tipie m j0,; 
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dc« move exSctiy defined. first fto Birf on tfjtb 

'Malioiidetaa goyerntiamit droTe tkem from Umidtar and the 
ImaftB <d the Bavee, to th^ foot o^tiie hills. Ati(er evpsinn^ the 
<m thdi^firsteioray, they^eeem ttenj^r .^tfqfely to have 
qtSited ikb lc#Daii|^ httc toj^lm^ seated 'uOmsel'^geiuxalhr 
.on^fiiheifttpper oonree of that riyer, — between me mofintajoe am 
^the^pvesent British post of Loodianah.^ They eftencki^ thpir 
inen»|k)^ uncheiriEed^^on one or #wo occasions, to the wi^ of 
Lahml, riieir present capital; but Without retrinifig an^ 
tOflgjUt possession of the country. The hUlr rajahs, y^o were 
pAwkliuhoroetans and partly Bajpoot iBnaoos, fiieymano^d 
to Hip ha submission ; and the subjhgation of these petty chiefs 
wai m iQpmmon preliminaiy to their more impotent operations. 

* Tw9||Woar master,’ said a lieutenant of the Emp^or tO a Sikh 
en«i^!b^re a battle, ‘that this array is not one |if Rajas and 

* Itaaas, out that of the great Aurungzebe.’ ^ 

To oarcy away a general impression of the facts, the reader 
should bear in mind that, throughout the first half of the last 
centtt^, the Punjab was an integral part of the Mogul em'^ 
piza« uhd more immediately indeed and practically subjected 
to me courF of Delhi than either the province of Bengal or 
the tvtenrening district of Rajpootana, where the nlhrtitd 
tifitea ‘Of Hindoos still asserted a -kind of independence. 
Bn^ ^the Punjab there was at that time no warlifae class 
or ’tUpImious * nationality ’ to gainsay the Imperial willl' La- 
h4v • and Mooltan had been among the very earliest prizes 
*of ^e> Mahometan conquerors of Hindostarf ; and it w&uld be 
difficult to point out among the nominal departments of the 
Mi^til empire, any single one which was and had ever bem more 
completely and uninterruptedly an Imperial possession than^the 
It was not evqn, as now, an outlying or bolder pror 
vin^ tor A|i|;hani8tan was to the Moguls what Calcutta is to 
US though their most splendid seats of power were at 
Agra sad Belhi, yet their point de dmart, at least in earlier 
di^% might rather he placed at Candmar. Cabul and Lahore 
~ the Atilhometan emperors with place? of coronation and 
m ; and the high road from the latter rity to Delhi, is to 
^^distinguished by a succession of pillars for the cemvepient 
lament of the distance between one royal seat and amrther. 
^d Lahore of great Mogul,’ which MSlIpn (amposes 
ave seen in vision, '^as the political fact of Alton’s 
I impOT part of this province, then, elustering at the 
in which they took refuge one day, and ftom 
1 the next, theiW dwelt a small b^y religions 
no kind of numc^Hcal proportion to the rest of 
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the popvhttion, but fonhideble fxom thei^Kuai^ of porpoae and 
fn;an the dbaract^ which theiA aeeetksi«».<hM recwUy 

aasunted. |3astw«td they even Bttetebdd )>evond tiM et|iei Ih&ito 
of the Punjaj^tilji^n^hVot* leiwhing its exTiieiq|K;i|e towan||i 1&e 
West ; and ^xh^PS it would^ n^ce (ocui^te ti^ay that thtfr 
h^iitatioqJiK along the pff^hoots of thelCmalaya ohaie, be|tnf|||n 
the Uii^ Jjatnna ^d the Upper Chenab. This <as*’Sttt]!iq,(^ 
tlenuint^ Ww^er, shoul^'not qp overlooke(|; nnce it figiiptemg* 
nificanuy in eubsequent f raiisactions. r ^ 

Mete naeilibrablq events were now impending over the entdiiCP ' 
of the > ana ft is amidst this tumult of revolutions^^ 

we 4ret;|^1^e Sikhs rising into rank among the substalt^e 
powen^ Jndid! «They were thought to have be^n vifitneUy 
extii^ted ; b^ut when Nadir* Shah (a.^. 1739 ) cross^ ^ 
Fuiyaht on Ips return from the conquest of Delhi, ampife ^he 
trib^ wh(%hover8d about the flanks and rear of his heavfl^ 
amiy,^aiid whose forbearance and ^ the sagacious Fershw did 
not di^in to purchase, were certain fugitive Sikhs. The temnr, 
too, of Nadir’s name had driven many of the peaceable ta*' 
habitants pf the Funjab from the plains to the hills — %hpro 
they found in the exasperated relics of Bandu’s foUo^ng a worse^ 
cnemy^an those from whom they had fled. Strengthened by 
these acquisitions, and encouraged by that keen perception ^ 
opjportuaities ;^hich seems never to have forsaken them, thiS 
Sikhs adzed ^e occasion of general dismay to descend^kgun 
into the qilhins ; and though they did not as yet recover raS|t 
ancient Settlement, they constructed a new stronghold on tijm 
Baveq, where their numbers were rapidly recruited by convmrfai 
either as dee^erate or as ambitious as themselves. 

* It was at this period thet the several powers of this poKtum 
of Ada .began to assume that relationship to each other. whifh 
conduced so sigdfdly to our own advances upon the sceneT 
Mogul empire was virtually at an end; indeed the FeiskJliia^ 
sion had been rather the signal than the cause of its dissolbtios. 
Irrespectively, however, (ft its three great heutenant^ whe^in 
Bengal, Oude, and the Dpccan, were severally '%ontenra}ft«n|( 
the estgblishmqnt of their own independehce, and two or#hoee 
refnremntatives survive to' this day, there were othea^ pKlIms' 
of distinct origin and rapid ^owth, all of which CQveted|laiid 
somOi^f whi^ might have possibly seized, the imperial suphamac^ 
of kingdom of Cabnl, instead of an orocKeidt rihh- 

vinpe, had hecome a hostile and a't^atening state. AThdutig^ 
oscillations of fortune between AfFgha&istan and 
condgning each Country altemaiely to the bomrors of 
conquest, reaulmd, on the dtjiflth of Naiiir Shah, intthh 
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turbed superiority Ahmed Shah Abdallcc — the founder of 
the shortlivetl Doorance .empire,, and the progenitor of the reign- 
ing House of CabuL Thus, on the right bank of ^thc Indus, 
there wjis now a powerful kingdom, the frontiers of whieh Averc 
likely enough to be extended at the expense of the I^unjab. A 
still more formidable cloud was gathering in the South. The 
]^ahrattas, a local tribe of the Malabar coast, coniprising among 
their rnembers all the four ordinary castes of Hindoos, and dis- 
tinguished mainly by a restless and warlike spirit, which had 
' been fostered by the steady successes of three Quarters of a 
century, were gradually pushing their way into the prQvincc of 
Itajpootiiniu and drawing nearer and nearer to the Sutlej. At 
the time or iNTadir Slialis invasion, the successor of Aurungzebe 
actually paying tribute to the chief of these freebooters; 

. nnd it seemed possible enough that if Ahmed Shah should not 
found a third Aftglian dynasty at Delhi, the so\wcignty of 
Hindostaii might at length revert to Hindoos, There Averc 
other minor poAvers, Avith no insignificant prospects of doniinion, 
but of Avhom it Is less necessary to speak at present. Practi- 
cally,' it may be said, that at the date of the battle of Plassoy 
the supremacy of India appeared to lie betAvecii the Malirattas 
and the Abdallcc Afighans. * 

-Jn this Avay Avas the Punjab Isolated between tAVO powerful 
imta^OTists — thongli it Avas still nominally governed, as before, 
by a^Iqhomctau viceroy, keeping court at Lahore. But afijn’rs' 
ArVero soon to be changed. Ahmed Shah crossed the Indus, 
overran tlie Punjab, and captured Lahore. And though the vice- 
roy struggled against him for a time, yet, in the y(»ai* 17ol, tlic 

S rovince of Laliorc, that is to say t)ic Upper Punjab, and that ot 
looltan (which Avas always distinct), Avere, by Imperial cessioiif 
finally severed from the dominions of the Mogul, and united 
tqivthc ncAV empire of Calnil, The Sikhs Avere now broiiglit into 
collision with a more formidable poAver than one Avieldcd by any 
of the lieutenants of a decrejnd empire. At tlie commencement 
oLt^he confusion they had contriA^ed tt) possess themselves of tlio 
^ Jullundar Dooab, between the Bceas and the Sutlej — the very 
territory Avhich they ceded the other day to ourselves in ransom 
of ifeir whole dominion. As Ahmed Shah himself rarely ro- 
' iuattipd long in the Punjab, the Sikh forces, cither alone or in 
.tei^wrary allkince with the Mahometans commissioned to re- 
' cover the Imperial domains, made repeated and successful attacks 
u^xi th^'i^rrisons left behlud. Their strength was augmented 
at thk^ieripd by an unusual accession of proselytes : For as one 
' of , the" rules of the sect prescribed the maintenance of its poorer 
meters' by the richer, a vast number of those Avhom Avar had 
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ruined, resorted to a coraraimity which oiftcred so tempting a 
refufro. On one occasion they succeeded in compelling the 
A%hau cornnmnder to evacuate the capital of the Punjab, and 
retire to Cabul; and thus, for the 'first time,^ they^ecatne po's* 
sessed of the city of Lahore — in virtue of whicrn epKemei^f 
sovcrciignty they coined rujjces, with an inscriptioif expre^ive 
of the conquest of the Punjab b\ the Singhs. Their triumphi 
however, was of short diimtion. They had enlisted in thelt^ cause 
tlie ever- ready hordes of the Mahrattas; and these rapacious 
and enterprising adventurers wore rapidly proceeding to annex 
the whole province to their own possessions, when Ahmed again 
crossed the Indus, and, at the great battle of Panipiit, deeicled 
for the moment tlic question of the siij)i‘ciuacy of India. After 
dealing this terrible blow to Jiis principal antagonists, he turned 
upon the turbulent SiWis, and almost exterminated them 
snccessfol surprise. Kevcrriieless, tlieir vitality and enterprise 
still survived in invincible vigoin*: so that at length, Avhen the 
.Dooranec chief was surninonctl westward by disorders in his own 
hingcloni, they showed thcinsidves’ in force enough to reocoupy 
their ancient strongholds, and to possess themselves, of otheri^ 
until, at Ahmed’s death, they be(!amc the acknowledged masters 
of. the province of Lahore. 11 pon this final establishment of their 
‘ nationality,’ if such a term may be here (unjdoyed, we speedily . 
find them discharging the accepted functions of Oriental states — 
tliHt is to say, tendering their alliance to all parties indiscrimi- 
nately, to servo the prosjiiicts of the moment. In 1776 they appear 
leagued with the Alahrattas atid Rohillas, under 'tUonanie of xhe\ 
Emperor, for the iiivasioTi and partition of Oude, — api'ojcct 
^yhieh Mr, .1 Tastings considered serious enough to call for a fittle,' 
counter-plotting. A few years afterwards wc find them attack- 
- ng the Rohlllas at the instigation of the Mahrattas ; and Ihcy' 
are mentioned, in 1 785, among the states to which Shah Alum , 
was likely to betake himself, for the purpose of recovering, by a 
combination of the Imperial pretensions with some more sub- 
stanliid poAver, the dominion and territories which had passed 
from his hands. • - 

It is :iow time to say something condiming the form, of ^ 
governraeiit adopted by this singular people: For the eonsidercation 
of tlieir institutions in this respect, will be found no less explitrm- ^ 
toiy of their present position and relations Avith ourselvcss' jj>aa 
what Ave have recorded of their origin and progress is calculated ^ 
throAv light bn their national disposition and chax*acter, haV^; 

mentioned that no Gooroo, or spiritual leadei% Avas elected ^ 
the dcath^ of Govind, This fe said to have been in 
a prophecy which limited the number of Goorbos toten.^^ 
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poral authority, however, probably not very dilFerent from that of 
the Gooroo, was exereiscd by Bandu, an^ in all likelihood, by 
others after, him ; but there are, of course^ no means oi* correctly 
^ascertaining what forin of government was observed by the 
fugitives from the Mogul and Affghan swords. , When, how- 
ever, they finally emerged from their hiding in the hills, and 
descended in triumph upon the plain, an entirely new consti- 
tution .was brought into operation. Ilabituatcd by their late 
dispersion to act in separate detachments, and under a variety of 
leaders, the Sikhs were now clustered In small bodicvs round several 
Sirdars, — each of whom declined to acknowledge a superior. 
Towards the close of the last century, this state of things 
passed into a kind of military oligarch v, or federative republic. 
The territories under their control were divided into twelve 
principal districts, termed Misu/s^ of unequal extent and ])Ower; 
each of which was ]>rcsided over by its own rhief or Sirdar. 
The general aftaii^s of the commonwealth w'crc debated in a na- 
tional council ; In which the supremacy was successively assigned 
to the most powerful chiefs of the time. This was tlie constitution 
of the country on our first being made acquainted with it. Ample 
opportunities of observation were afforded to the British officers, 
wh^n Lake crossed the Hypliasis in pursuit of Holkar, in 1805 ; 
and the attention of our most intelligent countrymen was at- 
tracted to the habits and institutions of a people at that time new 
to tneuu It was found that every Sikh’s hand avjis against his 
Ibrother. Now that the scourge of external persecution had been 
iatay ed, there was no union or common purpose anjong them. Their 
villages and towns were all walled and fortified against the every 
jjday incidents of civil warfare; and Sikh chiefs were constantly 
making applications either to the Mahrattas or ourselves for aul 
tigainst their nearest neighbours. We declined entertaining" 
tj^e proposals ; while Holkar lent a willing ear to them, though 
lyithout avail. The most important fact is, that at this time 
.the Sikhs, though in full and complete possession of the Upper 
Simjab, were not so powerful but that two hostile armies could 
enter their country, witliout giving themselves any serious con- 
ceal about their rec^tion. Before General Lake withdrew, he 
exhibited to the astonished Sikhs the wonders of his artillery 
p^t^ice, — a lesson in which they were afterwards to acquire a 
fataiii proficiency. 

moment, however, there was slowly rising into notice 
was destined to play the most conspicuous part in 
nf the Sikh state. A small and inconsiderable Misul 
the direction of Churut Singli ; w|io bequeathed 
Singh, after having greatly enlarged it by 
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Intrigue and violence. Maha Singh trod successfully in his father’s 
footsteps ; and left a son, Runjeet Singh, Avho speedily out- 
stripped both in the same track. At the time when oiir armies 
were in the Punjab, as above referred to, Runjeet, though marked 
as a rising and ambitions Sirdar, was reckoned to be master 
of no more than eight thousand horse ; and the effectiveness 
of this force was much damaged by the discontent and tur- 
bulence of the half-subdued chiefs out of avIiosc retainers it 
liad been formed. Yet this calculation, though made by a most 
competent observer, Sir John Malcolm, scehis hardly recon- 
cileable with the attitude assumed by Ruriject towards the 
British government, only a few moiitlis later. Having established 
a more or less definite supremacy over all the Sirdars w'est of the 
Sutlej, — that is to say, over all the Upper Punjab, — Rijnjeet 
Singh turned his eyes towards those minor Sikh states, which WQ 
have mentioned Jis rcjwesenting some of the earliest settlements 
of the sect between the Sutlej and the Juinna. Such an inter- 
ference with states still conceived to be under IJritish protection, 
was deemed not a little presumptuous ; although as scarcely a 
twelvemonth li.'id (dapsetl since Sir George Barlow had pro- 
claimed, at the sacrifice of our own engagements, that the 
•luinna must be the boundary beyond which the British could 
nol attempt to act, Runjeet might nbt iiniairly assume a pro- 
tectorate which we had (dioscn to decline, A different character, 
hoAvever, was now jn the Viceregal throne of British India. 
Tiord MInto dcmnrrcd at once to the ])retenRionR of the Sikh 
rajah; and after Runjeet had satisfied himself by deliberate and 
cautious examination of the nature of our force, he prudently 
witlidrew his claims ; and concluded a treaty of friendship, which 
w'jiR never very seriously disturbed throughout the remaining 
thirty years of his life. By simultaneous conventions, these cis- 
Suflej Sikh states passed definitely into our protection — under 
which they have ever since remained. Thej'^ comprise the dis- 
tricts of Sirhind and Maliia, between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
and include upwards of thirty rajahs of various rates of power. 
The most substantial was the mjah of Patlalab, who possessed 
a revenue of some six lakhs, (60,000/.) and a force of three 
thousand horse and foot. The others muster from a thousand 
to five hundred horse each, with which they are bound to join 
a British expedition when called upon ; and to give every facility 
for the passage of troops to what was now our north-westerrf 
frontier,' the Sutlej. These levies were found substaikially 
serviceable to us in the Nepal war; perhaps, a private dread of 
the encroaching Qhorkas was instrumental in stimulating their 
zeal on this occasion. Although as purely Sikh in constituti^p 
as any rajahship of the Punjab, these protected states have usually 
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been well eontent to receive for onr unobtrusive autliorlty m 
exchange for the mischievous institutions of their brethren. The 
most moroorable instance to the contrary, is tliat of the Patialali 
rajah; who, — when the Durbar of Lahore, in 1845, followed 
the example of llunjeet in selecting the affaii*s of those states as 
a pretext for a collision — was found to have been seduced from 
his allegiance, and, as will be recollected, was hanged for liis 
pains. 

From these times down to so recent a date as 1839, the re- 
presentation of the Siklis and of the Punjab was centred in the 
person of llunjeet Singh. It is to be remarked, tliat our relations 
with north-western India and central Asia liavc invariably been 
influenced by considerations of J<hiropean policy. Our Indian 
goyfernments appear to have cherished a kind of traditional re- 
pugnance to any native connexions in this direction. Nor 
W'as any Important intercourse ever established between British 
India and the Mahometan states on the Indus. The Ameers of 
Scindc were utterly without influence on the early politics of 
Hindostah ; and although, UvS we have observed, the Piinja!) undei* 
the Moguls was always an integral part of the kingdom of 
Delhi ; yet, since its severance in the middle of the last century, 
it had been in no way conncete«l with the new empire which 
Avas rising on the Ganges. On two occasions only Avas lliis 
reserve interrupted; on one, from the dread of France, which 
entailed nq serious conscfiucnecs: on ano^er, from apprehen-' 
sions of Russia, the results of Avliieh, though they led to the 
expeditions to AHyianistan and the coiu[ucst of Hciride, have 
hardly yet, perhaps, b(;en fully disclosi'd. The first of these 
occurred in 1808, Atijoii, hi order to counteract the presumed 
designs of Napoleon upon our Indian empire, the famous qua- 
druple embassy Avas devised — and Mr. Elphlnstonc, Sir John 
Malcolm, Mr, Ilankey Smith, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, Avere 
despatched to the courts respectively of Cahiil, Teheran, Hy- 
derabad on the Indus, and Lahore — Avith instructions to enter into 
treaties of amity and mutual defence with the several sovereigns. 
We are not immediately concerned Avith the issue of the first three 
of these missions ; and the particulars of that more directly under 
notice have been pretty Avell anticipated in our previous remarks, 
Wliat it is desirable, liowoA^er, to observe, is the character Avhich 
AA'as thus communicated to the Sikh state by this its, impersona- 
tion jn such a diief as llunjeet. The Punjab wa^ now dis- 
tinctly xecognised us a sovereign and independent state, and on 
a footing of equality with the older powers of the country; and 
as it was in the undisputed jicssession of the Sikhs, they reaped 
the full credit and advantage of the nationality thus derived. 
The commanding talents and indomitable energies of llunjeet 
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liad amiilganiatcd'the discordant- interests of an inconsiderable 
federation into a respectable state, — of which, at the same time, 
lie had constituted, liiinsclf the recognised head and representa- 
tive. jSTor was tliere anything strange, on a stage like Indhi, 
in such a self-created and extemporised dynasty. Hyder -mi’s 
titl(i to power had been weaker ; those of Scindiah and Holkar 
in no degree stronger. The characters of Indian history in- 
deed, were commonly supplied by similar creations, untiLour 
supremacy ruined the favourite profession of founding king- 
doms ; — and to this day we, as lords paramount, recognise 
the claims and guarantee tlic possessions of more than one' 
representative of a Mahometan trooper. Knnjcet, after esta- 
blishing his sovereignty over the other Sirdars, turned his 
attention to the outlying districts of the Ihmjab, and succes- 
sively brought them under his control. Hitherto, though the 
Sikhs were undoubtedly the dominant race in those parts, yet 
the actual boundaries of. their dominion wore but very indis- 
tinctly defined.* The great bulk of tbe pojiulation of the Punjab 
was still unconnected with them, cither by creed or race; and 
in several provinces, both of the liills and the plains, Mahometan 
governors retained a kind of independence. All, however, now 
fell before liunjcet’s arms, by a succession of victories, which 
It is not necessary to enumerate, lie had definitely possessed 
himself of Lahore as early as 1799 ; and had then lost no time in 
directing his force against that veiy fort which is now tlie scene 

“ In Kcmieirs Map and Memoir (1788), the ‘Dominions of the 
‘ Seiks’ will be found represented as extending far beyond tlie utmost 
frontiers ever reached by Runjeet. They rt'acli irom Attoek to below 
Bukkur on the Indus, towards the west, and to tlie Jumna, within a 
short distance of Delhi, towards the east ; including portions of Scinde 
and of Rajpootana, and the whole jirovince of ISlooltan, excepting a 
small district round the fort. In fact, the larger moiety of these 
‘dominions’ lies east of tlie Siitlcj. But the reader must be very 
cautious in considering the boundaries laid down in this excellent 
map as equivalent to tlie well-a^ccrtained limits whicli figure in 
inutlern charts, indeed, it would have bepn impossible, in those days, 
to delineate exactly the territories of such a state as the 8ikli Fede- 
ration. 

The present divisions of the Punjab, and the distribution of its 
population, arc nearly as follows : — Lahore and its immediate depen- 
dencies contain about 2,000,000 inhabitants, in which the bulk ot the 
pure Sikhs M*s included ; Jummoo and its dependencies, about 
1,000,000 ; Cashmere and its dependencies (now united in the same 
state- with Jummoo), 500, OCX); Pcshawur |^and its dependencies, 
600,000; Deera Ismail Khan, with the districts west of the Indus, 
4t>0,000 ; Mobltaii and its dependencies, about 7o(),00(b 
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of war — Mooltan. This city, the capital of flic province of the 
same name, forming the southem angle of the Punjjib, was then 
governed by a Mussulman named MoozufFcr Khan, who saga- 
ciously px’opitlated the Sikh chieftain witli tribute and profes- 
siofts, — while he reserved to himself the means of resisting any 
more serious encroachments on his independence. This practice 
met with no more than its ordinary success ; and though the 
fatal day was postponed for scvei*al years by a repetition of the 
device and on more than one occasion by a resolute defence, yet 
at last Runjeet ap[)oared lieforc Mooltan determined on a con- 
clusive conquest. Tliis was in 1818. The siege cost him three 
months of desperate campaigning, notwitlistanding the extra- 
‘ordinary excellence 1o which he had already brought the Sikh 
artillery; but in the end the fort fell — and Mooltan was finally 
incorporated in the new kingdom of the Punjab. 

Our relations with the new power thus created on our north- 
western frontier were, as wc have said, uninterruptedly amicable. 
The truth is, that Runjeet affords an example, almost unique 
ia Indian history, of preciselj' the kind oF neighbour which 
Rritish interests require. To say that his character was devoid 
of Oriental faithlessness or duplicity, wouhl be to pay it too bigli 
a complmicut; but it was at least not deficient in that sagacious 
policy which supplies the want of a higluir sentiment prompting 
to honesty of conduct. ITe had no peculiar friendship or esteem 
for us. On tlic‘ contrary, his darling pretensions had been cir-? 
cumscribed by our interference, at a luoinent when there was 
little else that could have checked them. Rut the Sikh chief- 
tain, unlike the princes of Uiiidostan, deliberately and by careful 
observation, had assured himself, first, of our powci’, and, after 
a longer interval, of our good faith and forbearance. II is earliest * 
^motions of our prowess w^ere collected from llolkar, when the 
Mahratta chief retired before Lake’s dragoons into the country 
of the Sikhs ; and they were confirmed by his own personal 
observation, on the advance of the British army in pursuit. 
Still he was not yet fully satisfied of our strength; and the 
retrograde policy of Sir Qeorge Barlow was well calculated to 
unsettle the impressions respecting our character which Clive 
and Cornwallis had deft. , Coincidcntly with that cxperlmentaP 
^overnent against the cis-Siitlej principalities wliich we have 
'ftiehtioned above, he entered .Into communication, as has since 
been ascertained, with the native powers of the Peninsula, to 
discover whetber any league or alliance offered good promise of 
the i*ostoration of Uindostan to rulers of its own race. But his 
waiy inteliigence sopn detected the relative weakness of our 
antagonists, and convinced him that lic had nothing to hope, as 
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against ourselves, either from Mahometan or Mahratta. His 
measures were taken accordingly. Queen Elizabeth did not defer 
to the rising spirit of her Commons, with more opportune sagacity 
than Runjeet to the attitude of Ijord Minto. Though originally 
bent on pushing his dominion eastward, and warranted in his 
purpose, as we have seen, by pretexts of unusual plausibility, he 
yet, at the Governor Greneral’s bidding, retired beyond the 
Sutlej, — retaining but a nominal authority in a few petty states; 
and from that moment the relations established between us w^ere 
never disturbed. Uneasy and suspicious at first, and naturally 
unable to persuade himself that a power which could do so much 
should abstain from doing more, — he for some time regarded us 
with anxiety ; and this indefinite distrust was reciprocated by the 
British government, which had been impressed with an undue 
idea of his latent power. But such mutual misapprehension, 
though sufficient to retard a perfect cordiality, was no i)bstaclc 
to a relationship with the Punjab as serviceable as our authorities 
could desire. How Runjeet Single might have conducted himself 
had any serious misfortune beliilleii us, it is unnecessary to con- 
jecture. It is cnongli to say tliat lie was superior to that 
temptation, so irresistible to most Eastern minds, of considering 
the first reverse of fortune as an instantaneous justilicatioii for 
treachery and assault. Tn the ruler of the Punjab wc always 
fiuind an ally sufficiently tractable and coinj)riant, and readily 
available for any of those delcnsive leagues by which wc 
occasionally sought to protect our north-western frontier. Above 
all, ho Was a monarch competent to control, not (uily himself, bnt 
his subjects. He held the fierce spirits of the Sikhs w^ell in 
hand; and could always be trusted for tlie traiKjuillity of his own 
dominions. Left at leisure^ to pursue his own conquests across 
the Indus and in the hills, he returned the compliment by 
religiously observing the limit of the Sutlej. A long and pros- 
perous reign co-opcratc<l with the opportunities derived from our 
alliance in enabling him to raise his military force, by means of 
European arms and discipline, to a pitch of excellence never 
before Avitnessed among the native powers of India; but this, 
so far from troubling us, came at length to b.c thought con- 
ducive. to our security. By these means we furnished, 

on our most exposed frontier, with an ally Avhose prudence 
was guarantee for his fidelity ; avIw^sc firm grasp of power 
enabled him to debar others from attempts which Le htid dis- 
carded himself ; and who secured us in that blessing which we 
have never before or since enjoyed — a settled boundary and a 
neighbour who was master of his people. 

Tlie consolidation ^of the Punjab into such a compact and 
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definite inheritance as it has lately exhibited, was owiupi; no 
less to the lengthened reign than to the personal prowess of its 
first sovereign. For nearly forty years thjD country of the Five 
Bivers was identified in the eyes of the British guvernincnt with 
the sceptre of Ilunjeet Singh. So narrow are the Unfits within 
which the history of mutual intercourse is thus reduced, that 
the very state of things which attracts our notice at present 
sticceeded almost immediately upon the death of the monarch 
w'ith whom our first relations had been commenced. On the 30tli 
of June, 1839, the old ‘Lion of Lahore’ expired; to the great 
affliction of his people, and the serious concern of all who looked 
beyond the moment. A few weeks showed on what sure grounds 
these apprehensions were based; for no Bedlam of nations broken 
loose .could ever have been precipitated into more desperate 
freaks of crime and madness than such as now became the order 
of the day between the Sutlej and the Indus. We will cut these 
tales as short as possible, but the narrative is so characteristic of 
the people with whonVwc liavo to deal, and of tlic country which 
we arc still engaged in settling, that it would be unwise to omit 
some recital of the principal incidents. 

At the death of Ilunjeet Singh there survived the ibllowing 
real or'putativc claimants to his crown and dignity. The eldest 
and undoubted descendant of the late monarch was Khurruk 
Sin^h, who also had an adult son, named Nouclial Singh; 
Besides these true representatives of his blood, there were others 
whose legitimacy appeared less questionable iu the eyes of the 
Sikhs than it may probably do in tliosc of the reader." Shore 
Singh, though never acknowledged by Ilunjeet hlniseli’, was 
held, to be his son by many people, and was highly popular 
with the soldiery. Cashmecrfl i^ingh and Peshora Singh 
hud been formally adopted, when young, by the capricious old 
chieftain; and named after the respective expeditions against 
Cashmere and Pcsliawur, in which he chancc^d, at the niomeiit, 
to Fe engaged. Over and above this miscellaneous assortment 
of representatives, thei'e was a reputed son of a woman ivho had 
acquired some little renown as a dancing-girl, and such favour 
with the old Jilaharajah, that he is alleged, in the last years of 
his life, to have actually married her. Whether this boy was 
really descended from either the mother or the father assigned 
to him by interested reports, is extremely doubtful; but so 
conspicuous have his claims been rendered by the extinction of 
Others, that at this moment lie is ^Maluxvajah* Dhulecp Singh, 
under British protection the recognised sovereign of the Punjab; 
wliile hi& inotiicr, better known as Ranee^ has only recently 
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exchanged the royal palace of Lahore, for the almost ccjually 
dignified abode of a state prison. 

To these facts must be added, in order to facilitate the com- 
prehension of what is to follow, some specification of persons and 
parties at Lahore when liunject expired. The iron rule of the 
old monarch had effectually disarmed all the chiefs who might 
have been his rivals in power; nor was there any comiictitlon in 
the Punjab for any favours but his. Tlicre Avere, however, 
several families which had risen along with his own, either by 
connexion or patronage, and his death left them the most im- 
portant in the kingdom. The family of Kunjeet is said to bo 
traceable up to the latter period of the 15 th century; but, with- 
out entering into the credibility of this genealogy, we may state 
that, about four generations ago, it split into tljree lines — one 
of which produced Itunjcet’s stock, and the other two the stocks 
of Majeetia and Sclnd in wallah res]>cctively. The numerous 
members of these Ijouscs now supplied the most conspicuous 
personages in the politics of the Punjab, as will be easily dis- 
covered by a reference to the signatures ap])ended to the recent 
treaties. Tt may be remarked that, since the naia(‘, of Singh is 
common to the whole race of Sikhs, and the preenomina are not 
much diversified, the jwoper name of an Individual is usually 
distinguished by the addition of the family title, as Lena Singli 
Majeetia, Lena Singh Scindin wallah, Uttur Singh Scindin- 
Avallah, and so forth. Next to these great houses comes that of 
Attarcewallah ; not connected indeed by kinship Avith the late 
royal line, but allied to it by marriage — a daughter of the house 
having been selected for the wife oV NoneharSIngh, by Avliom, 
however, sihe left no issue. To this ihmily belongs Chuttiir 
Singh, the Sirdar now in open insurrection against us in the 
Hazareh district; and Avhose son, Sliere Singh, so recently 
deserted from our ranks to tliose of the enemy, Avitli the troops 
under his command. 

But, besides these, there is another family Avhich, althoiigli 
iieitlicr royally connected nor even of Sikh extraction at all, 
deserves, for several reasons, more consideration than any or 
those yet mentioned. VV^c must ascend a little in history to tell 
the story properly, but avc arc sure that its singularity Avill be 
hold to AV arrant the digression. Xearly six hundred years be- 
fore tlie Christian era, tAVO Kajpoot brothers are said to have 
migrated Irom Ayodhya, or Oude, to the banks of the Sutlej. 
One of them claims to have founded the ancient principilitics of 
Pajasthan ; fx'om thc3 other descended the less dignified dynasty 
of Jummop. Omitting tlie records of scveuty-iffno intervening 
generations, wo may say that in 1742 tixe reigning Knjali of 
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Jummoo died, leaving three sons. The little principality had 
grown ^n strength and repute under the rule of successive chiefs; 
and its independence was, somewhat contemptuously, recognised 
even by the Mogul Emperors themselves. The line of Itajahs 
was perpetuated by the eldest of the three priilces above men- 
tion^, but at length, in 1809, it failed. Eunjeet had long set 
his eyes upon this little hill fortress, and had even made some 
attempts upon it, which, by the usual mixture of bribery and 
resistance, had been hitlicrto averted. Now, however, he seized 
the promising o))])()rt unity, and advanced against it in force. 
The family of tlic deceased Kajah fled across the Sutlej, and the 
town of Jummoo passed definitely, like so many other districts, 
into the hands of the Sikhs. But though the eldest line had 
failed, yet of the youngest there survived issue three brotliers : 
Gholauboo, Dehanoo, and Suchetoo ; who, after various adven- 
tures in search of a fortune, took service with Riiiijeet Singh 
himself; and, in their several capacities, gradually rose, through 
his especial favour, to the highest honours of the state. At last, 
in 1818, they were all created Rajahs together; Rajah Soochet 
Singh held high command In the cavalry ; Rajah .Dhyaii Singh 
was all powerful as vizier ; and Rajah Gholab Singh regained, 
on feudal tenure, the old family jirineipality of Jummoo. 

This is not, how*evcr, tlu^ only jioint of view from which tlie 
Jummoo family deserve to lie reganlcd. In addition to their 
court interest, they were the representatives of a distinct class 
1 of the population of the country. The highlanders of the 
Punjab liave little in common witli tlie inhabitants of the plains. 
Living under the jurisdiction of their own chiefs — cither Rajpoot 
or Mahomedan — they Include but few Sikhs: and thus supply 
an element which, inoi e easily than any other, can be brouglit into 
antagonism with the dominant race of the Punjab. Of the 
people, indeed, — tliat is to say, of the great bulk of the population 
of this kingdom, — we hear absolutely nothing at all; they seem 
prepared to acquiesce in any dominion under which they may 
fall. But, at the period oF which wc arc speaking, the Sirdars and 
cliiefs were divisible by religion and politics into three classes ; 
the Mahomedaus who were the most numerous, but the least in- 
fluential ; the Rajpoots of the highlands, called also ^ Dogras,’ or 
hill- men, who compensated for tlic smallness of their numbers 
by their great wealth and peculiar sagacity ; and the Sikhs, still 
the ruling caste, but whom long dominion had made improvi- 
dent andj. careless. Now, at the death of Runjeet, the circum- 
stances which we have related had vested all the powers of the 
state in the Dogra party, represented, as wc have described, })y 
the three brothers of Jummoo. Gholab Singh was the most 
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powerful chief in the kingdom; Dhyan Singh was firmly es- 
tablished in the all-important office of vizier ; and Soochet Singh 
was next to his brother in favour and command. It is unneces- 
sary to state that this ^ascendency of tlie J3ogra party was 
vehemently attacked: indeed the clearest idea of the coming 
catastrophes will be obtained by conceiving that the two factions 
of the llogras and the vSikhs were struggling for the jiossession 
of ])Ower, At the time that these events occurred, Gholab Singh 
had several sons, but Dhyan Singh, the vizier, only one — who 
w'as named Heerat Singh, and who will presently become a 
very conspicuous personage indeed. 

Khurruk Singh succeeded in peace to his father’s throne ; but 
signalised his accession by superseding Dhyan Singh, in favour 
of one of his own courtiers, Cheot Singh. Hereupon Dhyan 
Singh burst into the palace and jioinaided the new minister 
and other cabinet officers, before the eyes of his sovereign. 
Khurruk Singh on this adopted the Oriental practice of shut- 
ting himself up, — in which seclusion he soon died a death either 
natural or otherwise. The next step in tlic succession was no 
less regular than tlic first. Konehal ascended the throne of 
the J^unjab without dispute; but as he was returning through 
the north gate of Lahore, from his royal father’s funeral, a stone 
dr<»ppcd, eitlicr accidentally or otherwise, from the (awn of the 
arch, and killed both him and the ehlcst son of Gholab Singh, 
who was sitting in the same howdah. 

Hitherto the crown had descended in the nndoubted lineage 
of Kunjoet ; and if the succession luul been extraordinarily rapid, 
its course had at least not been quickened by any overt acts of 
regicide. Now, however, tlierc was a struggle for the vacant 
throne. Shcre Singh was said to have been long d(‘stincd by the 
Vizier, and ivas certainly looked to by the jieoplc, as the next 
representative of the deceased sovereign : But the mother of the 
lute Noiiehal Singh was unwilling so soon to part with power; 
and she found ready allies in the Scindinwallalis, of whom the 
cliief at that time was Uttur Singh. The contest thus diiveloped 
between the two parties lasted several days : it involved a regular 
siege of Lahore, and W'as attended, in its details, wit|i an almost 
incredible carnage. Victory at length declared for Shore Singh 
and the Dogra faction. IJttur Singh and Ajcet Singh, two of* 
th(i leading Scindinwallahs, were driven across the Sutlej into 
the British territories ; and a third, Lena Singh, was captured 
and imprisoned. Slicrc Singh now mounicd the throne of tlic 
Ibm jab, and, after an interval of simulated reconciliation, cauv^ed 
his late rival, the Queen Mother, to be stoned to death by lier 
own slaves. The Dobras thus recovered the idzierate : and. 
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indeed, all the preliminary catastrophes arc sometimes imputed 
to their own intrigues for this purpose. As the new monarch 
had a son and heir, Pertaub Singh, and as he was himself highly 
popular and not wanting in talent, there was now some reason- 
able prospect of a quiet settlement. 

But Shore Singh was the slave of the national vice of his 
countrymen — drunkenness*; and so far was his reajson overcome 
by his excesses, that he slighted the party which liad raised him 
to power, in favour of that which had opposed his elevation. 
He released Lena Singh, recalled Uttur Singh and Ajcet Singh 
from banishment, and consigned himself so wholly to their 
guidance and advice, that the ministry of Dhyan Singh became 
merely noiniiial. Distrusting, however, the durability of this 
anomalous favour, the Scindin wallahs resolved to clear all doubts, 
by murdering the besotted monarch. But they hesitated at 
attempting the deed without the privity and concert of Dhyan 
Singh, who was still powerful enough to have turned tlie catas- 
trophe to his own benefit, if not admitted to the plot. In pur- 
suance of their scheme, they arc said to liave obtained from their 
drunken and insensible master an order l‘or the death of Dhyan 
Singh under the royal hand and seal, — wliicK they produced to 
the minister, and with the expected result. Dhyan Sing signed 


* No stories ever told of the northern nations can bear comparison 
wijth the description of Sikh habits in this particular. The reader 
will probably recollect that just bcjforc the ferocious outbreak of 
1845, our minister was unable for days together to obtain an audience, 
in consequence of the helpless and prolonged intoxication of every 
individual of the Durbar — queen and all. On one occasion, when 
he attended with dcspalclios of unu&iial urgency, lie found Jowaiiir 
Singh (then vizier) dressed us a dancing-girl, and performing a 
drunken minuet before the court. On another, lie met the whole 
Durbar going out oti a gipsy-party, with a cavalcade of elephants, 
each of which carried a lady, a gentleinau, and a largo bottle of 
spirits. It was the same in old times. When Sir John Malcolm was 
in the Punjab willi General Iw-ake, lie perceived that a highly respect- 
able old sirdar, with whuiii he liad been for some time conversing, 
at a review, seemed low and uneasy. On looking to an attendant for 
the cause, it W'as intimated that ‘ Patteh Singh Avanted his dram, 
‘ but was asimmed to drink befonj the Knglisli sahib.’ IlcAvas begged 
to follow his usual custom, whicli lie accordingly did, with instanta- 
neous relief. ‘ It was raiv^,’ adds Malcolm, ‘ to see a Sikh soldier 
^ quite sober after sunset/ llnnject commenced his calculations of Sir 
Harry Fane’s abilities by asking how mucli ho could drink ; and it 
was said that the ‘ old lion’s ’ own death was hastened by his breaking 
through his prescribed limits in this respect in order to appear to 
advantage before the British officers in 1838. 
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a countor-wnrmnt for the death of his sovereign ; and preparn- 
tions were inimodiatel}" made for the crisis. Shore Singh was 
enticed from his palace to a review ; when lie arrived at the spot, 
Ajeet Sing — who was walking about the garden repeating a 
Persian distich to the effect, that ^ his affairs Avere disordered, 

^ and he Avas no longer ahlc to pay his soldlc'rs,’ — turned round 
and shot Inin through the heart Avlth an English rifle; rnean- 
Avhile Lena Singli had cut off* the head of* the heir apparent 
Pertanb Singh, whom he found at prayers. Dhysin Singh soon 
joined the assassins ; and displayed some concern at the literal 
execution of his Avarrant. As be Avas muttering something con- 
cerning the measures to be next taken, Aji;et Singh, Avho Avas 
behind him, fell l)ack a step or two, and sliot him through the 
shoulders, Avith the same l-iflc Avhlch had slain his master. 

The reader may licre remark, that though tliere was ^so bloodA' 
a contest for the management of affairs, there was no dispute 
about the order of succession, — that is to say, no scheme of 
transferring the crown from the recognised or even re))utcd line 
of Ivimjeet to any other. After the assassination of Shcrc Singh 
and his son, the succession was immediately held to devolve on 
the boy Dhuleep Singh — nor did cither of the two factions choose 
to disparage his claims. This child had been alwtiys a ’proto^jv of 
the Jumrnoft family ; among Avhosc people, in the hills, he had 
l)Cen in fact brought up during the reign of Rnnject; and, indeed, 
it was strongly suspected that lie OAved his introduction into the 
royal family at least as much to (Iholab Singh himself, as to 
liifi reputed father or mother. Dhyan Singli had died Avifh Dhu- 
leep’s name upon his lips. And all tliat the ScIiidinAvallahs 
objected to, was the continued monopoly by Rhyan Singh of 
the high offices he had cxclusiAxdy enjoyed under former sovc* 
reigns. Thus at this crisis both parties acknoAvledged the same 
claimant to the throne. — but fought among themseh^cs for the 
exercise of authority under his name. 

No sooner had Ajeet Singh dis])alched his victims, than he 
proclaimed the Maharajah Rhuleep Singli by beat of dnmi 
tlirough the streets of Lahore — installed the lianoe in her 
jialace, and invested himself with the administration of affairs. 
Rhyaii Siagh, hoAvever, had left a son named Heera Singh, Avho 
was resolved to strike a bold stroke to recover , his fathers 
honours and avenge his death. lie betook himself accordingly 
to the house of Monsieur Avitabile, Kunjcct’s European general; 
whitlicr he summoned certain of theSirdars, and made a success- 
ful appeal to their feelings. Backed by his uncles Gholab Singh 
and Sooohet Singh, and supported by the jiOAverful aid of 
Avitabile and Ventura, he advanced to the struggle; and, after 
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another most murderous siege, remained master of the city. 
On this he hastened to pay his homage to the little Dhulecp 
Singh, whose feet he kissed with all becoming rcyerencc ; but 
the Kanee’s house was pillaged ; and Ajeet Singli, Lena Singh, 
Uttur Singh, and every member of the Scindinwallah family 
who had not fallen in action, was murdered in cold blood. 

Considering the respectable abilities of ITeera Singh, and the 
removal of his opponents, it might again have been thought that 
these bloody Saturnalia would be for a while suspended ; and, 
in fact, the administration was really conducted for a time with 
somewhat more vigour, though with little less barbarity. But 
Hcera committed the error of Shere Singh, in lending himself 
to the designs of an unworthy favourite. Under the influence 
of this person, a Pundit named Julljf, he treacherously assas- 
sinated his uncle Soochot Singh, to whom he was under great 
obligations. The natural consequence of this atrocity was the 
estrangement of his other and more powerful uncle Gholab, 
and the defection of many of his adherents; so that he at last 
found his only chance of safety to He in flight. Of this chance 
lie endeavoured, in company with Pundit Julia, to avail him- 
self; but they \verc overtaken, and both put to death on the 
spot. So complete had been the sweep of these cxtcrmiualing 
reprisals, that there now remained no representative of Runject 
but Dhulecp Siugli ; and no leading member of cither faction 
except Gholab Singh of Jummoo. There were many more 
murders than wc have thought it necessary to specify ; though 
it may be right now to add three to the list. Cashniccra Singh, 
and the surviving son of (iliolab Singh, had been botb killed 
by Tleera Singh; and Peshora Singh iuid been killed l>y Jovvahoer 
Singh — a personage hitherto unnoticed, hut who will strut his 
own bri^f hour upon the stage immediately. 

It must now', however, bo observed, that the general recogni- 
tion of Dhuiccp Singh had conspired with the extinction of the 
old competitors for power, to introduce upon the stage a faction 
entirely new — that, namely, of the personal favourites of the 
Ranee. Hitherto the contending })aiTies had been composed 
of' persons of some previous figure in the Sikh state, but the 
liighest offices of government were now conferred upon men of 
the lowest character and extraction. JowjiJiir Singh, the 
Rax^ee’s brother, was the first of these, and Lall Singh, her 
parai^ioiir, was the second. The former haJ been originally a 
muleteer, the latter an itinerant pedlar. On the death of 
ITeera Singh, the vacant jilace of Vizier was immediately filled 
by Jowahir Singh, who continued for a* while to manage, after 
his own fashion, the affairs of the country ; but having afironted 
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tlie army, which, ha<l now become the most influential element 
of thp Sikh constitution, he too was very soon murdered before 
the eyes of his mistress. It is remarkable, tliat the fatal charge 
against him was his instruinentality in procuring the death of 
Peshora Singh, as above describe<l. Thougli this prince and 
his brother had notoriously no blood connexion with Uunjeet, 
yet they were admired and reverenced by ^ tlie Khalsa’ * as the 
images of their ancient chief, — in much the same fashion that 
another prince has been just exalted by a more civilised nation 
as tlic genuine representative of Napoleon. When, however, 
their deaths had been thus promptly avenged, tliere was literally 
no man of note left but the old chief of J urnmoo ; w hose con- 
duct up to this moment and whose j)ositioii at the present day, 
render it very desirable that we should convey as clear an ac- 
count of him as possible — since we are much mistaken if he 
does not yet play the most consj)icii()iis [)art in tlie modern his- 
i.ory of the Punjab. 

The connexions and descent of (iliolab Singh we liave already 
stated, as likewise the death of two of Pons — one of whom 
was killed on the elephant with Nonehal Singh, and the other 
murdered by lleera Singh. Virtually independent (since the 
death of Runjcjet) in his own rajasliip of Jiimmoo, he had 
hitherto kept discreetly aloof from tlie actual strife of parties ; 
and had contrived to turn to his own aggrandisement all the 
various changes of fortune. Though the members of the 
Jumnioo family appeared occasionally to be divided iigainst 
themselves; yet it was surmised that this apparent difference 
was but a feint to secure, in any event, their own ipterests, and 
to arrive with greater certainty at their common object. It was 
remarked, even during liiinject’s life, that the younger brothers, 
though standing personally Iiiglier in the favours of their 
sovereign, always deferred to the eider, and willingly sacrificed 
their peculiar opportunities for the advancement of the House. 


* This word, which is of constant recurrence in narratives of Sikh 
affairs, is rather curious in its signification. It has been described as 
meaning sometimes ‘ tlie State,' and sometimes a ‘select body' of 
troops or other functionaries. But the truth is, that both interpreta- 
tions arc derived from one and the same signification of the word. 
Khalsa literally implies something ‘select’ or ‘chosen;’ and in this 
sense it meant the ‘ Sikh state,’ with reference to its religious origin 
and constitution. Inasmuch, however, as every Sikli is a born soldier, 
the title has been not unnaturally monopolised by the troops ; and 
‘ the Khalsa’ now moans the body politic of the Sikhs as represented 
by the trained battalions of their regular army. The Sikh soldiery, 
indeed, style themselves ‘ the Khalsa,’ much as the mob of Paris 
styles itself ‘ the people,' — and with a great deal more justice. 
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The Vizieratos of Dliyan Singh and ITeera Singh gave tlie 
wary okl chieftain great facilities, for enriching himself; and It 
is calculated that at least one half of the treasures of Iliinjcct 
have frona time to time been transferred to Jurnmoo. At one 
period, when the murder of Hcera Singh had givcS the Ranee’s 
. party a brief ascendency over tlie I)ogra faction, an expedition 
was actually despatched to Juinihoo, for the purpose of recover- 
ing soipe of the appropriated hoards ; but Gholab, after loading 
the envoys with trensure, Avaylaid them at a short distance from 
the gates of his fortress, put them to doath,^ and recaptured his 
spoil. Subsequenlly, when the walls of Jurnmoo w^cre actually 
invested by the Sikli army, he found o]q)ortunity to mingle Avilh 
the troops, and by a iuditaoiis use of bribes ami compliments, 
actually superseded the authority of their own commanders, and 
inarched back to Laliore at iheir head. It Avas but a fcAv months 
after these events tliat lie Avas again summoned to the capital, 
as Ave have observoil, to conduct affairs at tile moment of the 
rupture Avith the Ihitisli; but after coq netting aAvhile Avith so 
serious a charge, he Avkely declined it. Knterprising and auda- 
oicus in his personal character, yet shrewd, calculating, and 
patient, he more nearly than any of the Sikh Sirdars resembles 
his patron llunjcot. (.)f his disposition ituvards ourselves, it is 
enough to say that lie has ahvays found it to his interest to ketsp 
on good terms Avith us; and the prudent forbearance of the^ 
Rajpoot ad vent iii*er has bemi alr(»ady rewarded Avith a royal title, 
and Avitli the inde{)0iident sovereignty of more than one fourth 
of the old dominions of the Sikhs. 

jSoAV, hoAvever, a new poAver Avas soon to precajiltatc the solii- 
tloAi of all these jiolltics in its impetuous career. It is for the 
purpose of exhibiting a pl(?tiirc (>f Sikh nature when left to Its 
uncontrolled development, that avo liaAc recounted this scries of 
crimes; for it is to be remarked, that all these butcheries w'crc 
enacted without an 3^ one of the ordinary provocations to civil 
A\"ar, as soon as llio iron pressure of Runject’s despotism was 
once removed. 

Before turning, however, to the Sikh army^ avc must say a 
foAV Avords respecting the attitude, Avhieli tlie British GoAcrnmenL 
maintained throughout all tht*se atrocltii's towards the Durbar 
of Lahore. The uniform sriiuotliiiess, if not cordiality, of our 
ratotions Avith Runjeet has already been noticed. At oiir 
first connexion Avith ibis chieftain in 1808, it hud been thought 
advisable to establish a military station among the protected 
Sifch states on our oAvn side of the river: and Loodianah aa'us ac- 
cordingly occupied as a British outpost. When, at a later period, 
gome glimmering of future troubles Avas discernible, Ferozeporc 
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was similarly occupied, and the reserve of the frontier force 
was pushed forward from Kurnal to Umballa. But, beyond 
these precautions, no demonsti*ations were made, on our part, 
either of suspicion or ill-wiil. We were ready to accept and 
to recogiuse.^any representative of Sikh nationality that might 
be pleasing to the people. Nor could it be said that, up to 
this period, we had received any intimation of a change of 
spirit towards ourselves, — though our fortunes in the East 
were just then exposed to unusual hazards. At the coin- 
iiiencement of the Cabul expedition Runjeet Singh gave us all 
the aid and countenance which we desired — a result perhaps 
springing, not only from his characteristic policy, l>ut from the 
jealousy excited In his breast by some recent successes of the 
Affghans. lie died before the conclusion of its first promising 
stage ; but even when reverses came thick upon us, disasters, 
which would have roused half the courts of Hindostan to in- 
surrection, had no effect u])oa the hereditary prudence, in this 
respect, of the Lahore Durbiir. Either from the traditions of 
old Runjcct’s policy, or from some better perceptions of the 
trutli, Sliere Singh, who \vas then seated on the bloody and 
tottering throne of the Punjab, remained firm to the spirit of his 
alliance ; and even voluatcered the aid of a Sikh force to our dis- 
comfited columns. AVlicn, upon the murder of this prince, a 
clearer glimpse was obtained of the anarchy into which the Sikh 
state had been plunged, reinforcements were despatched to the 
stations of Forozepore and Looillanah; and the eyes of the British 
Government were turned with some anxiety towards the frantic 
debaucheries of the Court of Lahore. Still, although tlie liabilities 
which we had incurred by our Inqicrfcct arrangements at the 
dcatli of Sciiidlah, were presently to be discharged on the fields 
of Alaharajpoor and Punniar, the external polie>y of the Sikh 
Durbar Avas not yet openly biassed by these tempting opportuni- 
ties ; and llccra Singh, who at that time was administering the 
affairs of the Punjab, remained faithful, as regarded ourselves, 
to the principles of his father, the great vizier. It deserves, 
indeed, to be remarked, that the British name was constantly 
kept before the eyes of the soldiery by tlic imputations Avhich 
eacli party in turn east upon the other of being leagued with 
ourselves for the destruction of Sikh nationality. This prac- 
tice, perhaps, eventually produced its fruits. But there «ccms 
to have been no ^political party, even among the murderers 
and madmen whose detestable deeds \vc have been ehronicling, 
which ever seriously contemplated a rupture with the British 
power. 

The survivors, IioAvevcr, of the massacres Averc soon left with- 
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out alternative. From the description we have given of Runjeet’s 
reign and character, it will be readily conceived how potent an 
instrument of mischief he left behind him in his army. Greatly 
disproportioned to the population or the legitiiriate require- 
ments of the state, animate by the hereditary doqtnnes of the 
sect, inured to action, habituated to conquest, strengthened 
by the imported discipline of Europe, and confident in such 
a train of artillery as had never been seen in India, this force 
waS' found incapable of subordination to any will less 
resolute" than liis who had now been removed. It seems not 
easy to reconcile the iiiuncrical strength of this army, which was 
mainly though not exclusively Sikh, with the census usually 
given of the pure Sikh population. It is true that the Sikhs, 
like the Noi'mans of the eleventh century, are soldiers to a 
man; and that with people so tmined the terms adult and com- 
batant are pretty nearly convertible. Still, the estimate of Sir 
Alexander Burnes — which has passed muster with the best 
authorities, and which puts the Sikhs, in Runjeet’s best times, 
at less than half a million souls — secTiis strangely opposed In 
the undoubted fact, that at least 75,000 figlitliig men were 
marched to the Sutlej in 1845. That the arsenals and the 
camps contained no fewer than five hundred guns of unusual 
calibre, and that for the service of those pieces there was an 
immense body of well-trained and devoted gunners, is beyond 
all question. A principle of union, too, had been introduced 
by the consolidation of the stale under Runjeet ; and, whatever 
intestine anarcliy might exist, it was clear that, for external 
action, the forces of the Sikli nation were now available to an 
extent which had never been rcaehc<l under the old federation 
of the Sirdars. On the temper, therefore, of this arnty, so con- 
stituted and so disposed, the convulsions of the state might 1)0 
expected to operate with fiital and instantaneous effect. The 
successive removals of those chiefs and ministers to whom tlieli’ 
allegiance and obedience had been paid, and the repeated appeals 
made to them by parties who were eager to purchase, at any 
])rice, such redoubtable supporters, cons]:)ired to carry their 
lawlessness and tbeir pretensions to the liighcst pitch. They 
conceived Themselves, as indeed they were, tlie ruling power of 
the state. They Avere, to all intents anti purposes, the Sikh 
nation ; and they presently resolved, in their drunken despera- 
tion, to show what that nat^n could do. ^ 

The designs of the army were facilitated by an extraordinary 
revolution which had taken place in its discipline. During the 
brief ^Tcign of Shere Singh, on one of the many occasions when 
thfe*Troops and the govciaimcnt were at issue, an indiscreet pro- 
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popition had been made by* the Vizier, that two deputies from 
every company, troop, and gun of ‘ the Khalsa,’ should be 
despatched to a conference with the authoi’Ities. The scheme 
was promptly embraced ; and, as will be readily imagined, was 
never aftervvards discarded. These deputies were made per- 
manent functionaries ; and as they were clioscii by the soldiery, 
and totally superseded thc^mthority of the officers, there will be 
no difficulty in conceiving the results of such an arrangeuptent. 
Tliey were termed, in the language of the country, * Pitmhesy 
and the aggregate of their body was called ^ fhr Punty or, with 
its distinctive epithet, ^ ike Punt KhalaajeeJ In numbers the 
Punt amounted to about two thousand, out of which a more 
select directory wJis subsc<j[iicntly formed ; and to the luagnani- 
mous resolutions of this military convention are to be attributed 
the events which presently ensued. 

We have traced the anarchy of the Sikh state to a point, 
where the sole survivor of statesmen and princes was a dissolute 
and abandoned woman. It is probable, however, that at this 
period no minister would have been able to control the mutinous 
battalions, who had learnt their own strength and consequence* 
Already they had stepped on to the stage of politics ; and had 
taken into their own hands the last few min ders wdiich remained 
to be perpetrated. But when the wary old chief of Jumrnoo 
rt turned to his own capital, and left the lianee and the troops to 
ileal with each other, there \vas no longer any semblance of re- 
straint. The army became at once the depository df all the 
]M>wers of the state. Even the most able and respected of the 
Sirdars were set aside, or dragooned into compliance. The troops 
(h'sircd occupation, and resolved to find it in making war against 
British India. It was iu vain that the Kance and the Durbar, 
dninken, profligate, and reckless as they were, protested against 
so suicidal a project. Consulting nothing but their own 
sirengtli and lusts, the ^Punches’ insisted upon war; and with 
the wild revelry of the camp there noAV began to be mingled 
distempered dreams of the sack of Benares and the conquest of 
1 lindostan. Such, and no other, were the sources of the war 
which has cost such bloodshed and anxiety. On the part of the 
British there was not the smallest provocation ; on the part of 
the Sikh government there was not the smallest intention. 
Both were dragged into the conflict by the frenzy of a licentious 
soldiery, released from the ruling spirit which had called them 
into being, and which had heretofore sufficed to control them. 
'Jliere was nothing unnatural in the catastrojihe. What a 
inilitaiy historian alleges as a reasonable ground for the cam- 
paign of 1812, must have had at least equal weight with the 
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fiery and unlettered Sikhs : ‘ EAfin^ sans tom ces motifs d!av- 
* denr^ le fond de Tarmee etait hon^ et toute bonne armee vent hi 
‘ guerre!^ 

Under, such conditions ^and witli such prospects, the Sikhs 
crossed the Sutlej ; ^nd fought those battles which there can as 
yet be no necessity for fighting over again. So much of tlic 
previous history of this singular p#)p]e as was likely to be 
little known or recollected, and as tended to elucidate the em- 
barrassments and ])rol)nbiiitics of our present positi*>n, we have 
now endeavoured to sketch. 15ut the bulletins of Moodkee, 
Aliwal, and Sobraori must be still fresh in the remembrance of 
the reader: wc may therefore pass at once to.tliosc curious 
negotiations and compacts which liavc left us in our present 
situation of perple^xity and trouble. 

After the Klial'^a battalions liad been beaten, the far-famed 
artillery train captured, the cajiilal surrendered, and the nation 
brought to conless its submission. Lord llardinge was preparing 
to withdraw his victorious troops within the British frontier, 
when he received overtures from the surviving Sirdars for a 
continued occupation of the country. There was, in fact, no 
source of authority now left to the Sikh state. The llanec 
and her paramours were p(»werlcss: and even the Sirdars 
who had done less to forfeit the legitimate respect of tlic nation, 
bad been proved imioinpctent to curb the license of a population 
in which cvciy man was by profession a solilier. T^icre was ho 
prospect, after the withdrawal of the British garrison, of any 
thing better ^tluin the nuirderoiis amircliy which liad preceded 
their advance. Starting, accordingly, from the avowed indis- 
position of the Bi'itisli to annex to tlieir own dominions the 
province they liad conquered, and urging wdth some jilausibility 
the notorious fact that it had been dragged into the war against 
its^own wishes and convictions, the Durbar preferred a request that 
the strong arm of British protection might be still lent them for 
a time, till the shattered inaeliIner^*of the state could be organised 
anew. After some negotiations this request, accompanied with 
certain conditions, was granted. We wdll not recapitulate the 
details either of the ])reliminaries or of the conclusion, b^^t will 
endeavour to convey briefly a general idea of the spirit of the 
transaction. 

, Were it not for the prevalent lack of Information on Indian 
affairs, we should think it needless 1o explain the system of sub- 
sidiary alliance by which, unavoidably perhaps in our early his- 
tory^ vft regulated our relations wdth states which it was 
neo^sefeary to control and inexpedient to absorb — and of which 
two sucR conspicuous examples still survive in the courts of 
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Lucknow and Hyderabad, 'f’he essence of the system was this, 
— that, in return for considerations duly stipulated and punc- 
tually discharged, wc slu)uld maintain at the court of the native 
prince a force competent for all the purposes of domestic order. 
The external relations of the state were to be wholly under our 
control ; but with its internal management we were, generally 
speaking, to have no concern. It is true that the stipulations 
of these compacts often came to be materially modified in 
pnictice*; but in all cases, their general eifcct was injurious 
to the protected state, and discreditable to ourselves. The 
native sovereign, debarred from the ordinary occupations of 
►^tatc intrigue, and relieved at the same time from all appre- 
hension of (loinestie Insurrection, surrendered himself without 
restraint to the dominion of his passions. The people, deprived 
of that resource to which extreme tyranny occasionally dxnvcs 
the subjects even of an Indian sovereign, were condemned to 
suffer in silence and despair oppression which was sanctioned 
by an Invincible power. In tins way tlic irresistible strength of 
a civilised nation was lent to the misrule of a barbarous govern- 
ment, — upon terms from whi(3i all consideration of the peoj)lc 
was but too effectually excluded. Wc made the protected state 
our own, for our own purposes. As regarded any movement or 
alliance on tlui continent of Hindostaii, any commercial duties 
or conventions, or any object which w^as conceived subservient 
to our security or our profit, the state was virtually Britlsli. 
liiit wdicn tlic interests or imiwovcmcnts of the subject popula- 


* clid, in point of hict, either reserve or claim to have reserved 
discretionary power as to tlio uses to which our subsidiary 
force might be applied ; and sometimes wo allowed considerations 
<»f humanity even to over-balance those duties which were dictated 
by the strict letter of our engagcanciils. It Avas rarely that this 
force, aft(ir our supremacy in llindo>tan liad been fairly establislied, 
was employed for any tyrannical acts, 'fhe (iU(!Stion, indeed, was 
ahvays a fertile source of dispute between the disarmed princes 
and ourselves. Thus we refused the aid of our force to the Peislnva 
agfiinst his southern daghirdars, and only partially lent it to 8ndut 
Ali against his Zemindars. The rationale of tlie original arrange- 
ment was, that it presea*ved the princes in at least one half of 
their powen-. If civil and military po\v<‘r both had been taken from 
them, they would have become mere pensioned puppets, as soriie of 
them in truth were ; but by the preservation of the former rights, 
they retained the most de^sirable privileges of sovereignty; while 
we, by assuming the latter, acquired all tluit tve needed. And be- 
sides this, the practice of excluding all complaints of the subject 
population, discreditable as it w'as, had the effect of excluding the 
most productive source of future litigation. 
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tion was ooneeriied, we withdrew altogether from the field, and 
guaranteed the undisturbed exercise of the most remorseless 
despotism, in return for the concessions which had been made. 

Such an arrangement as this — an arrangement which in fact 
would have merely established some unprincipled government 
under the shadow of our name, — was that which the Sikh chiefs 
were most desirous of securing. They would fain have been 
protected in the indc])cndeiicc of wanton misrule. What they 
wished for was that license of profligacy which the Durbar had 
previously enjoyed — disengaged from those liabilities of anarchy 
to which it had been recently cxf)Osecl. Accordingly, after the 
occupation of the capital had been from time to time prolonged, 
and the definite withdrawal of the troops was at length an- 
nounced, they communicated to the British authorities their 
{xnxiety on this important j)oint. Tlic considerations in virtue 
of which Lahore w\ns at that time OJXMipied by onr troops, 
were these ; — Since the Sikh army had been disbanded at our 
instance, and the country was notoriously insecure, it was but 
just that wo should sup{)ly the temporary deficiency tlius occa- 
sioned; and accordingly furnished a British garrison for the 
protection of the young ilahavajah and his ca[)ital: But inasmuch 
as this arrangement w’as purely temporary, and provided for no 
such contingency as our permanent connexion with the govern- 
ment, it of course gave us no w^arrant for demanding any voice in 
its internal councils. The j)orpet nation, therefore, of these con- 
ditions would have exactly answered the views of the Sirdars ; 
and it w^as tliis for W'hich they petitioned. It is highly to Lord 
Hardinges credit tliat he protested from the first against any 
extension of such a system to the Sikh stt\te. ‘ 1 do not think,’ he 
wrote home, ‘ that the British government would be justified in 

* supporting a native government in the l\mjab, merely because 

* it may conduce to the safety of a regent and a minister ob- 
^ noxious to the chiefs and people, to whom the British govern- 

* ment owes no obligations. Considerations of liumanity to 
^ individuals, would be no plea for employing British bayonets 

* in* perpetuating tlie misrule of a native state — by enabling 
^ such a government to oppress the people.’ 

When such proposals accordingly met with no acquiescence, 
the Sirdars at length consented to the terms on which it liad 
been resolved to tender them the favours they sought. It was 
stipulated, wuth regard to the independemee and nationality of 
the Puiyab, that during the minority t)f the Alaharajah Dhulcep 
Singh, tMb acknowledged sovereign of the country, its affairs 
should be conducted by a council of regency composed of lead- 
ing chiefs’and Sirdars ; but, in order to escape the errors alluded 
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to above, it was further provided that the members of this 
council should be approved of by the British government ; and 
that its acts should be all under the control and guidance of a 
British office!*, with an efficient establishment of assistants, re- 
sident at Lahore. In the conduct of the administration it was 
agreed and declared that the feelings of tlic people should be 
scrupulously consulted ; the national institutions and. customs 
preserved, and the just riglits of all classes maintained. For 
the due execution of this agreement it was provided that, not 
only the capital, hut any military post in tlie Lahoij) territories 
should be occupied by a British force, of such strength and 
quality as the governor-general might think fit ; and the ex- 
penses of such occupation were to be partly met by the in- 
adequate contribution of two and twenty lakhs of rupees 
(220,000/.) annually from the Sikh treasury. At the expiration 
of the minority of the young Maharajah, or at any earlier 
period when such a iiu'asurc might wseem practicable to the 
parties coiiccrnecl, all these ])rovisions were to cease and deter- 
mine ; and the Punjab was to be delivered over, safe and entire, 
into the hands of Dhuleep Singh and his ministers. In default 
of any more regular or cognisable authorities to be found in the 
disorganised state, Lord llardingc reverted to the precedents of 
its earlier eoiistitutioii ; and summoned a council of Sirdars to 
express freely their will and their intentions. Jt affords a startling 
view of the extent of the preceding assassinations to find that 
out of the sixty-six loading chiefs and Sirdars who were alive at 
Bunject Singh’s death — but seven short years before — thirty- 
six had been violently made away with, twelve had been killed 
in action with the British, seven had died natural deaths, and 
eleven only were yet surviving at Liiliorc ! Of these eleven, 
seven affixed their seals and signatures to the treaty above 
mentioned ; and the remainder, together with many officers and 
notabilities of inferior rank, attended in state with their Maha- 
rajah, at its public and formal ratification. 

Such were the stipulations l^y which it was attempted to re- 
concile our duties and requirements, and to surmount the em- 
barrassments arising from the conquest of a province which we 
were scarcely able cither to retain with advantage or surrender 
with security. It wrill, of course, be in the recollection of our 
readers, that the non-participation of Gholab Singh in the 
nggrcsslon upon our territories, wsis acknowledged by his eleva- 
tion to the rank of Maharajah — and the grant of his own priri- 
ci])ality, atigmcnted by certain cessions, in full and ijadcj)endent 
sovereignty. Irrespectively of other matters of convenience, 
this measure was jmesumed to be sound in policy; as it raised a 
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formidable rival to the Durbar of Lahore, and thus balanced in 
some degree the native Powers of the Punjab. Besides, how- 
ever, that tlie whole aftair was an experiment, unwarranted by 
any precedent in the political history of India, there were many 
obvious reasons for anticipating difficulties in its execution, 
In the first place there were two rival factions still surviving in 
the court of Lahore ; that, as we have described It, of the Kance 
and the creatures of her favour, and that of the more respectable 
Sirdars wbo demurred to licr authority. The ascendency had 
been secur^jd to the latter party by the recent arrangements; 
but the consequent jealousies were sure to be jwollfic of intrigues. 
In the next place, tliough it was presumed, and, as events have 
shown, with great justice, that the population of the country 
would willingly accept our protectorate, yet there were serious 
elements of disaffection, — both in the savage soldiery of tlie 
disbanded battalions, and in the petty chieftains who were now 
compelled to surrender, for the needs of the state, those jaghircs 
or grants of hmd which they had acquired by selling their 
swords to various parties during the recent anarchy. Lastly, 
there was the intractability of the greater feudatories ; and the 
likelihood which existed tliat the governors of the outlying 
provinces would refuse either to recognise our authority or obey 
our behests. For it must not be forgotten that ^the Punjab,’ 
as we have said, was no compact or well consolidated inherit- 
ance, which had destannled from father to son through a long 
line of ancestry, nor any ancient or ])ceuliar habitation of a 
definite ^nationality.’ Kunjeet had pushed his dominions to 
the north and west beyond even the natural boundaries of tlic 
Indus and the hills ; and among the dependencies of tlio Durbar 
were now reckoned cities and provinces of which the subjection 
had sometimes, even under the iron rule of the conqueror, been 
little more than nominal. Yet on each or any of the various 
contingencies thus involved, our interference would be practically 
found necessary ; nor was it long before events disclosed the 
responsibilities of the task had undertaken. 

We need not recapitulate incidents of such recent occumncc. 
It will be remembered that the chiefs of the province of Cash- 
mere, which had been made over to Gholal; Singh by the Dur- 
bar, refused at first to acknowledge their new sovereign, and 
that a campaign in the hills was nearly being the consequence ; 
that the Banee was next found intriguing against the established 
government, and that she and her paramours were removed Irom 
the scene ; and that some minor plots, and no few rumours of 
more, kept the British authorities constantly upon the alert. 
At length com.e the present crisis, wliich bids fair to terminate 
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the existing armngemcnts, and to precipitate some new solution 
of tlie problem. 

We have observed that Mooitan was one of the provinces 
brought at the latest period, and with the greatest difficulty, 
under the yoke of Runjeet. It has remained in the hands of 
the same family ever since its conquest; so that the Dewannee, 
or governorship, may almost be considered hereditary, and it 
will be readily imagined how reluctantly so powerful a feudatory 
would discharge his obligations to the Durbar. At the very 
commenccnient of our intervention, Aloolraj, tlie present Dewan, 
was embroiled, upon the usual subject, with the court of Lahore, 
— that is to say, respecting tlic non-])aynicnt of his stipulated 
tribute to the treasury, lly the mediation of our authorities 
these differences were at first temporarily adjusted ; aijd at length, 
under our guarantee, the Dewan was even induced to trust him- 
self in the city of Lahore, lor the purpose of personally arranging 
a final and amicable compromise. Al ter this he returned to his 
province ; but some time subsequently it was agreed, or alleged 
to be so, that he should retire from his office ; and in pursuance 
of this understanding two British officers departed in the spring 
of last year (1848) from Lahore to Mooitan, to receive his sur- 
render and instal his successor. While in discharge, of this duty, 
they were treacherously and foully murdered ; Moolraj shut 
himself up in his fort, strengthened his defences, collected ad- 
•hcrents fx’om all parts of the country, and has since that time been 
permitted to defy with impunity the British power. The succes- 
sive mails from India will have put our readers in possession of 
all the details respecting the military operations which have been 
as yet attempted ; and we may therclbre jxass over this part of the 
subject, to our concluding considerations respecting the ascertain- 
able character of the insurrection, its general iiifiuence on the 
empire of India, and the probable policy" by wblch it may now 
be found necessary to supersede our experimental protectorate. 

.The last intelligence from the scene of action leaves, we fear, 
scarcely any reasonable dt)ubt but that the chiefs of the Punjab 
arc generally disaffected to that control which was the result of 
their own solicitations. Yet the circumstances of the case seem 
almost to preclude the possibility that the present state of things 
should have been the issue of any long-concerted plot. We^can 
hardly imagine that any motive more extraordinary than the 
spectacle of one untsubdued and apparently prosperous insurgent, 
has been acting on the minds of those chiefs who have more or Jess 
overtly confessed their designs of insurrection. Nominally and 
ostensibly we are executing the decrees of the Lahore Durbar 
against one of its refractory feudatories ; but in reality we are once 
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more brought into collision with the whole Sikh State — the 
Sirdars and troops of wliich, as far as they dare, are daily making 
Cim)nion cause with the rebel against us. In addition to the causes 
of discontent which we have enumerated above, it is highly pro- 
bable that the Sirdars are wearied of a restraint which deprives 
them of their old license, at the same time that it relieves tliciu 
from their old^. responsibilities ; and that tlicy are willing to 
regain their independence at the expense of peace. We are 
doubtless suspected, to some degree, as foreigners and intruders ; 
but it is certain enough tliat any native government which put 
the liko^curb with ours on lawlessness and extravagance, would 
be the object of the like conspiracies. We have never deprived 
our administration of its purely provisional character ; nor have 
we ever violated the stipulations of our compact. That we should 
have to contend with local disturbances, was no more than we 
always, anticipated ; and arrangements woie made by Lord Har- 
dingc, by the full execution of which, this insurrection in Mooltan 
might have been effectually prevented from growing into a war. 
Still this matters but little to the decision of the main ques- 
tion ; for if the Sirdars were really and at heart as indisposed 
towards us as they now appear, 'Our experimental policy must 
needs, have proved a failure; and a second conquest of the 
country could only have been delayed. And on the other hand, 
had the true feeling of the chiefs been with us, according to 
their professions and engagements, wc could have readily dcnilk 
with any contumacious or disalfected individual ; while if tlicir 
faith was no firmer than it now would seem to be, our whole 
policy was built upon sand. 

We need not waste w^ords in anticipating the immediate 
result of the existing struggle. If our hasty and imperfect 
musters, three years ago, were sufficient, first to resist and 
finally to shatter to pieces the old Sikli army in all its inso- 
lence of discipline and strength, we can have no misgivings 
about the result, when the full force of British India is to bo 
measured against the disarmed and disorganised remnant of this 
defeated host. Still it must be remembered tliat the Sikh 
troops, though disbanded, yet retain the formidable character 
inseparable from their habits and education. Under institutions 
which make every man a soldier, and war the chief duty of 
a. citizen, it is difficult to break effectually the force of a 
nation. We have seen that it is one of. the characteristics 
of this singular race, that even when* beaten by a more powerful 
enemy, they have ever reappeared on the field with unshbdued 
and almost undiminished vigour. !N^or is the fanatical spirit 
^inct among them. Though the generality of the Sikhs have 
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for some time disused many of the more rigid observances of 
tlieir Ksect, yet the true spawn of the old brood still survives 
In the Akalces — those desperate enthusiasts, who, formidable by 
their numbers as well as daring, affect an unchanging attachment 
for all the harsh peculiarities of the ancient discipline. Even 
under liunjcet these Ironsides are said to have been so indiscri* 
niinately dangerous, that they were always paraded at a review, 
between two battalions of ordinary troo])s, — lest they ahould 
make a dash at any thing upon tlie field ! It must be remem- 
bered also that, thomgh we robbed the Sikh army of its sting, 
by sending its guns in triumph to Calcutta, we permitted the 
retention on the full establishment of at least 30,000 men, in- 
dei)cndcnt of the local force in Mooltan ; and it is quite pos- 
sible, if matters arc indiscreetly managed, that every man of 
this force may be in the field against us. 

As regards the j)ossible infiuence of the struggle upon our 
Indian dominion, it is satisfactory to think that under few circum- 
stance's could a war be conducted witli such safety as the present. 
iSiot only are Central India and the Deccan pi'ofoundly tranquil, 
but the Sikhs are precisely the persons with whom the very 
k;ast sympathy is entertained by the inliabitants of llindostan. 
In the infancy of their State they were always reputed as out- 
laws — little less barbarous than the wild tribes of the Vindbyan 
hills ; and even in the earlier part of Hunjcet’s reign, they are 
described as a savage and Icrocious people entirely dis(^nnccted 
from all around them. The recollections of their atrocities, and 
of tlie retributive severities of the goveimnient, have conspired 
with the misrepresentations, to Avhich all sueli sects arc subject, 
in assigning them a repulsive and odious cliaracter throughout 
all the countries which their name had reached. This odium 
was increased by the aggressive character of their religion. 
Not only were they infidels in the eyes of Hindoo and Mussul- 
man alike, but they wreaked their puritanical hatred on Mus- 
sulman and Hindoo with equal and unsparing vindictiveness. 
The mosques and temples erected in the Punjab by the mag- 
nificence of earlier dynasties, have been gutted and defaced by 
the SikLs, as some of our own cathedrals were by the troopers 
of Cromwell. No longer ago than 1826 a holy war was pro- 
claimed against them. In so popular a cause as the i^scue 
of the Mussulman principalities from their hated dominion, a 
fanatical preacher was enabled to levy a vast force of crusadens 
throughout llindostan and the Deccan. From the strong- 
holds of the Mahometan population — Lucknow, Delhi, Hy- 
derabad, and Surat — even from Madras and Calcutta, were 
despatched supplies and reinforcements, until the undisciplined 
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mass mustered some .forty thousand combatants. But this 
was in the days of llunject ; and the disorderly rabble was soon 
scattered by his trained battalions, though the spirit of the 
enterprise lingered some time longer in the Punjab; Sur- 
rounded as they are by tribes of stanch Maliomctans, the Sikhs 
are thus isolated from any probable sympathy or succour. Al- 
ready we have seen in the recent operations, that levies from 
Cabul and Beloochistan promptly took service with ourselves 
against the Khalsa battailous — even when fortune seemed to be 
frowning on our arms; while the British province of Scinde and 
the allied^ State of Blinwulpore secure an easy passage into the 
heart of their country. 

Our future policy will probably be the result rather of proved 
necessity than of hopeful s{)cculation. jJSobody imagines tliat 
we covet the jiossessioii of the Punjab, although, as we have 
observed, it would be altogether erroneous to consider it as a 
province geographically or liistoricall}' separated fjoin the empire 
of Jlindostan. Its annexation would be popular in India; both 
from the natural preference with which all thorougligoing mea- 
sures are regarded, and ft'om the increase of the two services 
which would necessarily follow. Kor can it be denied that any 
other expedient may l)e .shown to want its warrant of likelihood 
after the failure of the last. Ji;xcei)t under such a sceptre us 
that of Eunject, the Sikhs seem incapacitated for living at peace . 
among tl^emselves. Even in tlie first ten yeans of this century, 
before Kunjeot’s monarchy was finally consolidated, they Avere 
described by Sir John Malcolm as preying upon each other with 
such insatiable animosity that they could never become, ex- 
ternally, a formidable state; and the narrative whicli we have 
sketched of tlic five years following on the old Lion’s death 
proves how little the national character lias since cliangcd. If 
these tigers could be confined to their owui jungle, avc might 
perhaps shut our eyes to the bloodshed w'e had found it im- 
practicable to prevent ; but such anarchy is seldom circum- 
scribed by its own frontiers, and ’wc should infallibly have to 
fight on the Sutlej the battles we declined on the Kavee. It 
is something beyond tlie ordinary necessity imposed on con- 
quest, which now impels us onward. Auribus tenemus lupunu 
We Jmve got a powerful and ferocious beast in our clutches ; 
which we have vainly tried to tame, and which we can neither 
conveniently hold nor safety let go. Perhaps a little resjiite 
znay still be obtained by some ingenious modification of the 
conditions of our last protectorsliip ; yet we can hardly persuade 
ourselves that the ultimate result will be anything but the ad- 
vanfi^ement of the British frontier, to tliat river which forms the 
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hiltorical boundary of India. Tliat this consummation has been 
forced upon us, he must be a bold historian who would deny. 
For nearly half a century we acknowledged in Riinjcct Singh 
an ally and neighbour after our own hearts, — one who was 
master of his own position and who could res[)ect oui*s. For 
years again we watched the .fathering tempest with only too ' 
great forbearance ; and, in our endeavours to avoid offence, per- 
mitted it to burst abruptly on our heads. Yet not for all this 
did we exact a penalty ; but instantly relinquished our rights 
of conquest ; and lent the best aids of both our arms and our 
counsels to that very state which had been gratuitously arrayed 
for our destruction. Our exjierinient iTiay have failed ; but the 
failure can entail upon ns no imputation save that of too great 
abstinence, too great gcuerositj', and too charitable a conception 
of the disposition of our foe. 

■ft 


Akt. VIII. — 1. First Annual Report of the Commissioners for 
administering the Lows for the Relief of the Poor in Ireland. 
Presented to both Houses by her Mnj(?sty’s Command. 1848. 
2. Papers relating to the Relief of the Distress^ and the State of 
the Unions and fJorkhouseSy in Ireland. Scries 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Presented to both Houses by her Majestv’s Command. 1847- 
1848. 

Report o f the Committee o f the House, of Lords on Colonisation 
from Ireland. Ordered to be printed 17th June, 1847. > 

4. Returns of Agricultural Produce in Ireland in 1847. Parti: 
Crops. Part 11. : Stock, ih'cscntod to both Houses by her 
Majesty’s Command. 1848. 

^ T do not hesitate to say that, in my oj)inioii, there ought to 
‘ be cstablislied between England and Ireland a complete 
^ equality in all civil, municipal, and political rights. When I 
^ say complete equality, I don't, mean, because I know it is 

* inn)ossible, to have a literal equality in every particular. 
Here, as in matters of more sacred import, it may be that 

‘ ‘‘ the letter killcth, but the spirit giveth life;'’ I speak of the 
‘ spirit, and not of the letter, iji Avhich our legislation should 
^ be conducted. I mean that there should be a real, substantial 
' equality, in political and civil rights ; so that no person, 

^ viewing Ireland with perfectly disinterested eyes, should be 

* enabled to say a different law is enacted for Ireland, and, on 
^ account of some jealousy or suspicion, Ireland has curtailed 

* and mutikted rights.” That is what I mean by equality. 
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^ Jaet oo* one think I am making a reserve. I speak of the sfjltit 
sin which we should legislate. I think it ought to be inipossilde 
^ ^sajr that there is a different rule, substantially, witli regard 
^.to the Civil or Municipal Franchise in Ireland from that which 
^ premils in England.* 

\ ^^uCh Was one of the biost remarkable passages in the memorable 
speech with whieh Sir Robert Peel closed his almost monarchical 
admin^istration. It was one of the few passages which received 
cheers from the right as well as from the left of the chair. In 
those' cheers w^e felt no wish to join. 

. We Were not sure, when wc heard these words, that wc clearly 
understood them — we are not sure that we understand them 
how# The words Rights and Franchises, when applied to the 
iprtual relations of a people and its rulers, imply theories which 
have long been abandoned. They belong to times ivhcn the 
and the subject were supposed to have adverse claims; — 
wheif' prerogative was the property the one, and franchise the 
defence of the other ; — when it was supposed to be the duty of 
the Servants of the crown to preserve, if not to augment, its 
p0Wcr> and the duty of the representatives of the people to 
restrain, and if possible, to diminish it. These times have long 
passed away. It is now admitted that prerogative and franchises, 
the^dftty of ministers and the duty of knights and burgesses, 
hav6^bne single and common purpose — good government ; — tliat 
is to say, the government which will best pj’omotc the prosperity 
of the whole community. I'liLs is the right of the peof)le 
ag^st its government. It is the right of a union against its 
guardians, the right of a company against its directors, ihe right 
of jparish against its constable, the right of a client against his 
att^nOy. It is a right to liavc its affiiirs mannged in the way 
most .conducive to it s welfare. In tins right all other rights are 
me^Pged’: against this right no claim of the crown, or of any 
^x^on of the people, can prevail, or can be seriously urged, 
if r’iSir Robert Peel, then, when he claimed for Ireland equality 
of rights with Great Rritain, meant merely to say that Ireland 
is entitled' equally witli England to good government — that she 
fe entitled to be governed by the Imperial Parliament as she 
would be by a wise parliament sitting in College Green, he 
^anpQunced a principle perfectly true indeed, but, we trust, 
p^fectly trite. We trust that no one dbubts that she is so 
emitted, and we saw little reason for cheering a self-evident 

^ ready, at the same time, to admit that the example of 

E^^nd rfiust materially affect all Irish questions. There exists 
throughout the civilised world a principle, sotnewhat resembling 
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thii# of gravitation, which enables the institutions, the customSi ^ 
and even the conduct of every separate country to influence the 
conduct, the customs, and the institutions of every others 
course this mutual influence is greater between countries both 
members of the same empire. And it is probably greatest whw 
exerted over the remainder oF an empire by that portion of 
which is the seat of the imperial government. The laws of 
metropolis may not be imitated by her provinces ; but they 
certainly will not be disregarded. The administration of these 
laws, the spirit in whicli they arc carried out, will certainly be 
imitated. If Ceylon bad continued^ subject to Dutch dominion, 
it is probable that the text of her laws would not have been what 
it is now. It is certain that lier laws, whatever might liave 
been their text, would have been turned to very different purposes* . 
If the government of the dominant member of the empire be 
despotic, it will be difficult for those of the other member^ to% 
be lice. If it bo constitutional, the others can scarcely remaili 
desf)«)tic. The example of England made it impossible for' 
^ScotlalKl to continue aii aristocracy, with heritable jurisdiction^’ 
and a nominal representation. Even if there were good reasona. 
for believing .that Ireland would be better administered by a 
government fratned on the late Prussian model, under laws 
enacted by the crown, judges uncontrolled by juries, and with a- 
press restrained by a censorship, no one would seriously propose 
to subject her to such a regimen. If she ^ere a distinct state, 
it is possible that she might profit by following the example of 
Denmark ; by surrcndeinng her liberties to the crown, and 
changing turbulence, almost amounting to lawlessness, for me 
traiupiillity of an enlightened despotism, liut it is obvious that, 
while the democratic and aristocratic elements prevail in the 
rest of the empire, a pure monarchy could not work well i|i a 
single portion of it. That a government must depend on af- 
fection or on terror, and that if it govern by teiTor it must^ 
govern ill, are propositions so trite that they have become^ ^ 
elementary. But, with Great Britain by her side, Ireland could 
not acquiesce in tlic loss of her liberties, however unfit for her 
social state some of them may appear. Her monarch could rule 
her only by fear, and therefore would rule her iU. 

But, we trust that those who agree with us in this doctrine 
will bear in mind the fact, which we have often remarked*, that 
the people of England and of Ireland — meaning here, by Ireland,, 
the provinces of Munster, Connaught, soinc parts of Leiuster, and 

^ See particularly the paper on the Extension of the Irish Poor; 
LaA\ , vok Ixxxiv. p. 2^8. 
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whole cotinty of * Donep^al — are among ilv^ most dissiriiHar 
nations m Europe. One is chiefly Protestant^ the otfa^rr is chiefly 
Catholic ; — one is principally manufacturing, and ooin- 
mercisi^ the other almost wholly ogricultuml ; one lives chiefly 
rih towiiSi ihe other in the country. The popnlation of the one 
i^laborikms, hut prodigal — no fatigue repels them ~ no amuse-* 
diverts them from the business of providing the means of 
aubristence and of enjoymeni;; but they consume almost as 
^ui^y as they acquire. That of the other is indolent and idle, 
but parsimonious. They can lay up a provision for the current 
year, and constiine it, not ^according to their wishcsi but their 
necessities. They can earn the comparatively hi^h wages of a 
richer country, save them in the midst of temptations to expen* 
^ diture, ahd beg their way home without touching their store. 
*But they leave their* potato grounds foul, merely to save the 
^labbur of weeding them; their cottages let in the rain, because 
they will not take the trouble to thatch them ; a wake, or a fair, 
or a funeral, attracts from its occupations the inhabitants of a 
whole village. They can work for a master, and while his eye 
iSs upon them ; but arc negligent taskmasters to themselves. The 
one country possesses a large middle class, the other is divided 
hetweeil landlords and peasants: in one the proprietors of the 
'kbit •‘are connected by origin, by interest, and by feeling, with 
those who occupy it; in tlic other, they arc, in many cases, 
strangers, and, in ulniost as many, enemies. In one, public 
sympathy is with the law ; in the other, it is with those that 
bMK it. In England crime is infamous ; in Ireland it is popular. 
Hie parties which divide England have one common object, 
widely as they difFcr on the means by which it is to be obtained. 
All desire the welfare of the empire — all desire to see it tran- 
quil and prosperous at home, and rc’^pccted abroad. They be- 
lieve, often of course erroneously, that the measures which they 
'6U)>port will do good, and that those which they oppose' will do 
harm ; and it is on that account that they oppose ot support 
^them. The most numerous of tlic Irish parties desires that the 
existing institutions of the empire may work ill. It is delighted 
by the prospect of war, and gloats over the probabilities of "defeat. 
It opposes whatever is likely to be useful, because it is likely to 
bor useful, and rejects with loathing Avhatcvor is tendered^ to it 
'to a favour or a grace. Colleges for secular instruction it de- 
nounces as impious ; schools in which Protci^tant and Catholic 
■uswiy meet, are seminaries of infidelity, and a provision for its 
olerg^is a bribe. It agitates for the sake of agitation; and 
eeleMSHbr its avowed object an unattainable end, bebauso it is 
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unattainable — because its niisdiief cannot be tested by ex- 
perience, or its stimulus deadened by possession. 

To "I VC sImiLir treatment to countries not merely different, 
but contrasted, is prescribing the same regiincu to the .weak 
and to the strong — to tlio excitable and to the apathetic — to 
the sound and to the diseased. Yet this, we have said before, and 'i 
we repent, is the treatment whieli we have applied to Ireland. 
Our law of real pro))crt\s witli its siibtilties and its primogeui- ' 
lure — -our ccpiity, Avilli its expense and its delays — our penal 
law, with its doop!ioles---()ur common law, wdth its puerilities 

— our Irabeas corpus — our trial by jury — oiir local magistracy 

— our free press — our ))opulnr elections — our freedom of 

asstjciiiiion — our cstablislicd cluircl), jind our Protoslaut creed — 
institutions which, by long practice, by constantly twisting and 
!)ending and hammering tluau, wc have gradually moulded to 
our use — wc have tlirowii Into Ireland, as if whatever suits us 
must suit her. Except lier constabulary, her national education, 
niul her paid giiardiairs she has not a single native institution. 
Our (treed riic has rejected — our church she hears, because only 
the Protestant landlord would gain by shaking it off. The rest 
she l]|is accepted — some, because she had no existing system 
for such purposes; and others, hec’ausc, vvhetlier coiKlue/ive or 
not to the w^dfarc of the [atopic, they pleased at least their 
vanity, — or, because she (toiild not help it. Scotland has not 
l)(;en so managed. Tliough her union Jong preceded that of 
Ireland — though slic lias heon governed lor nearly a- eentury 
and a half by an imperial Parliament, Iicr institutions ,'rgr(5 
mainly her ovvui. )She has her own land tenures, lior own 
(tlitindi, licr (»wn civil law, and her own criminal l:i\v. They 
may be better or may be worse than these of England, but 
they arc not mere copies! (>f course wo do not atfirm that 
tins diiierence in tint treatment oi* Irciaiid and Scotland will 
iKVouut for tlic diffcrciiee in their ci\ disation ; but wc^ililve no 
doubt that it has been one of its principal causes. ? 

We accept, therefore, Sir Rolx'rt Ikal's doctrine of ecpiality 
of rights in England and in Irtdmid, merely to this extent, 

— that in legislating for Irelamb wo must legislate for her, 
not as if sl^c were a distinct state, but as a mcmlicr of the 
empire. We must take into account tlie inlhuaice of the e.^ain- 
[iles of England and Scotland on the feelings of her peopp ; wo 
must allow the democratic element to ])rcvail to an extent 
which would be unadvisablc if we looked merely to its imme- 
diate results; wc must allow the people an, amount vx free 
actio.n^ which we know they will abuse, because vyorse evils even 
tliaif that abuse will be produced if wc restrain it. The ch etive 
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franchise .must not be left to wear out, though we may know 
that it will be, used in returning repealers ; the press must not 
be silenced, though it be employed in provoking civil witr; 
juries must be retained, though* their verdicts may be liable to bo 
warped by faction or by bigotry, or extorted by intimidation ; 
the resident gentry must not be deprived of their magis- 
terial jurisdiction, or the grand juries of their fiscal power, 
though we know that the one sometimes produces injustice, and 
the other peculation. But wc refuse to call these necessities 
rights — wo refuse to call our obedience to them concession or 
justice. When a ydiysiciaii, called in to prescribe for a man 
AvhosQ^ constitution has been injured by a long course of intern- 
pemnee, allows him still to use stimulants, apparently injurious to 
his case, because he would be miserable, and perhaps would sink 
altogether, without them, he docs not call that permission a grant 
or a concession — it is simply a measure of expediency. He 
allows it merely because worse evils would follow its refusal. 
'A people stands towards Its government in the same relation as 
a patient to his physician — each has a right to the best possible 
treatment — neither can have more, anti neither *ought to be 
satisfied with less. 

• Unfortunately, to a certain degree for ourselves, ana to a 
much greater degree for the otlier portions of the empire, the 
people of England are prone, more perhaps than any other 
equally intelligent nation, to transfer to other countries their 
own notions ; to suppose that they have the same wants and the 
sa^ powers ; to believe, in short, that their social system re- 
sembles ours even in its details. There is no subject on which 
we have done this more blindly or more mischievously than as 
respects the mutual relations of the owners, the occupiers, and 
the cultivators of land. 

In England agriculture is generally managed by three classes 
of producers, known as landlords, farmers, and labourers. The 
landlord with us, is absolute master of the land, subject to the 
qiiallficd and limited interest which he inay choose to concede, or, 
to use the technical word, to let to his tenant ; and he generally 
erects the necessary buildings, and makes the more expensive 
and permanent improvements. The farmef, in his turn, is 
master for tlie period of his tenancy, but is generally bound to 
treat the land in a prcdetdniiined manner, and he gives up the 
possession, without remonstrance, the instant that his term has 
expired. It is his, duty to provide all the moveable live and dead 
stock, the wages of the labourers and the rates and taxes, and to 
pay periodically to the landlord, for the use of the land and build- 
ings, a nfet fixed sum. Tlw labourer is hired by the year, the 
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week, the day, or the job, provides nothing but hia own person 
and clothes, and has no claim on any individual landlord or 
tenant, except for his wages. lie has, however, a general 'claim 
on ,the occupiers of the land constituting the parisjh in which 
he is settled, for full support for himself and his family, if he 
cannot earn sufficient wages, or is out of employ. 

These are the rights which ?ve associate with the words land- 
lords, farmers, and labourers. And when we find, in other 
countries, persons who appear to stand towards the land, and 
towards one another, in analogous relations, wc call ihcni by the 
same names, and fancy that these names imply similar rights 
and liabilities. 

‘ The first Engllsli conquerors of Bengal,’ says Mr. John 
IMill, ^ carried with tliciu the phrase landed proprietor^ or land- 
‘ lord, into a country where the rights of individuals over the 
‘ soil were extremely difllerent in degree, and even in nature, 

‘ from those recognised in England. A[)plying the term with 
^ all its English associations, in such a state of things, to one 
‘ who had only a limited right, they gave an absolute right ; 

‘ from another, because he had not an absolute right, they took 

* awav all right ; drove all classes of men to ruin and despair ; 

' filleti the country with banditti ; created a feeling that nothing 
‘ was secure ; and produced, with the best inte.ntions, a dis- 
‘ organisation of society, which had not been produced in that 

• country by the most ruthless of itsbarharian.iiivaders.’ — MilVs 
fAXjic^ vol. ii, p. 2d 9. 

With ccpial impropriety, and, wc fear, with consequenees 
that in time may be ct^ually calamitous, we hav(^ transferred bur 
English notions into Ireland, '^fhere are thei’c also persons 
called landlords, farmers, and labourers, but they resemble their 
English ty])es iii little but name. In Ireland the landlord hius 
been accust(mied to erect no Ijuildiiigs, and make no imjirove- 
nieuts whatever. He is, in general, a mere receiver of rent: 
lus only relation to lus tenants is that of a creditor. ^Jliey 
look to him for no lielp, and, on the other hand, he can ex- 
ercise over them little control. It is very seldom that he 
prescribes to them any system of husbandry, or, if he do so^ 
that he can safely enforce it. He cannot rem(»ve them if dis- 
satisfied with their treatment of the land ; still less can hp do 
so for the purpose of throwing farms together, and ilitroduclng 
the processes which require large capitals and large holdings. 
Even at the expiration of a Icasci, the landlord who displaces 
the existing occupier is bold ; the tenant who takes his place 
is rash. With the labourers the landlord has scarcely any rela- 
tion whatever. If he have any demesne land in his own occupa- 
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tion, he may of course employ them in cultivating it. But this 
is seldom flic ease, or, to speak more correctly, seldom was the 
ease, unlil the late calamity, by making the cultivation of land 
unprofitable, threw it in masses, waste and valueless, into the 
owner’s hands. Farming by a gentleman is a trade still more 
unprofitable in Ireland than in England; and as the landlord 
does , nothing for his tenants, of course he cannot employ 
laboui*ers on thdr lands. 

Again, the Ii isli farmer is not like the Englishman a cap- 
italist, employing on a li-act of perhaps three liuiulrcd acres a 
capital of 3000/., maiiitaining thirteen or fourteen labouring 
families, and’ paying 0/. or 10/. a week in wages. Tlie Irish 
fai^mer oecuplos from six to twenty acres, the average extent of 
a substantial farm being perliaps twelve. Tlic farm bniklings 
consist' of hovels for the family, the horse, the cow, and the pigs 
— hovels built by the fanner or bv his predecessor with stones 
and bog timber, and roofed with liirf. ^J'he value theses 
hovels, as a foundation for tenant right, witli iliat of the live 
stock and seed, and a few instruments of agriculture form the 
oa]>ital, whicli, on a tlirm of a dozen acres, may ammmt (ex- 
chisively of tenant right) to 20/. or 30/. ‘ If 1 were on my 
^ oath,’ said one of the witnesses in the Irish Poor Law Li- 
quirv, ^ I don’t think there is any man with 10/. in my town- 

* land. The loss of a cow or two, or of 10/., would eitiicr ruin ii 

* man, or make a man rich that, got it : it wonkl make a gen.- 
^ tloiunn of him in a manner.’'^ The greater j)art of the labour 
required by hasfarni, so far as It ks performed at all — for much 
that we should think I'equLite is neglected — is performed l>y 
the fariuer liiinsel]', or by his faniily ; for be seldom ventures to 
take a lavni, or iiKhacd eaii obtaui on(\ wliieii cannot b{’. cul- 
tivated ])rinclpallv by tlie united labour^ of the fatlun* and 
inotbcr, sons and dauglUers. If tlie fiuuily be sinall, so is the 
holding. 

The ljiboni’<}r, again, Is not like the Englisli labourer, a mere 
cottager working on another man’s land and for another man's 
benefit, and dependent for subsistence on bis wages, when in 
employment, and on his parish when unemployed. He is in 
general the occupier of a patch of land, from I rood to 4 in ex- 
tent, manured for him by the fanner, oii Avbicli be raises the 
potatoes that are to feed his family. For this and for the site 
©f his cabin, which he has probably built himself, he pays a rent 
worked out in labour, llins, if tlie rent for the rood of potato 
ground be 2/. a-year, and that of the cabin 1/., and his labour 
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be oeliaiated at Grf. a day, he works for the farmer 120 days. 
The rest of liis time he^glvcs to his own potato ground or to 
lairs or Avakes, or to cowering over the lire, or, if he is active 
and enterprising, he comes over to assist in getting in tlie 
English liarvcst, leaving his wife and children to beg during his 
absence. And if these resources are iusuiKcicnt, lie turns 
beggar himself. 

Aow the classes kiioAvn by the names of landlords, farmers, 
and labourers iii England and in Ireland respectively, imvit of 
course have some eominon attributes, or they would not have 
received a comiiioii name. Jhit we have seen that they arc 
scpai ated by most important distinclions : and among these dis- 
tinct ions are many of their relations to one another, partienlarly 
those of the landlord to the labourer. In the agricultural dis- 
tricts of England, that relation nearly approaches that of feudal 
lord and serf. The labourer is laitilled to be maintained in the 
])arish to which, under the settlement laws, he is said to belong. 
.From that i)arish, therefore, he seldom ventures to move, and 
to that jiarish if he do remove and re([uire relief, he is sent back, 
lie is llicrefore ascrijitns (jlcbic. He necessarily iiecpures or in- 
herits ^omc of the qualities of a serf; ho is iinprovulent, and he 
is lielidcss. I3ut he is neitlier idle nor indolent, lie is not? idle, 
because he has never been ai^cjistomed to seek his i)leasiii*es in 
amusement: il sc dicertit vioidt tvistcnicnt in the beer house. He 
is not indolent, because lie has been always accustomed to asso- 
ciate labour wltii wages, to look at employment as the source of 
eomi'ort, ajid want of employment as su])jcetiug him to the in- 
solence of the ])arochial authorities, and to tlie ninui of the work- 
jioiise. To Avliich it must be adiled, that Avorking under the 
eye of a master, or at j)ieco Avork, produces habits of uiircmitted 
industry which eaimot easily be aecpiired by the man who is his 
own task master. 

On the otlier haiul, the resj)onsibility of his support really 
falls oil the landlcM’d; for thougli the poor rates are paid in the 
first instance by the occupier, they are of course eventually 
deducted 1‘roin the laiidlord's rent: the landlord, therefore, lias a 
strong interest in jircventing the population of liis parish from 
exceeding the number forAvliom there is proiitable employment: 
and this interest is so obvious, that Avheii there arc more pro- 
prietors ill a parish than one, they combine to effect it. 'flio 
number of cottages is carefully kcjit down ; persons not entitled 
to settlement in the parish, or, as tliey are usually termed, 
strangers, are kept out of il, oi’, if sometimes admitted when 
single, are sent away as soon as they marry. The necessity of 
supporting all the settled laboux'ers is a strong motive for cm- 
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ploying them ; and in fact they jicrform the whole agricultural 
work. To a considerable extent they arc employed in the ex- 
ecution of the improvements which arc effected in England by 
the landlords ; but their jirlncipal employers arc tlie farmers, 
whose time is spent in superintending their farms and disposing 
of the produce, not in following the plough or using the spade 
themselves. 

Such were landlords, farmers, and labourers in England and 
Ireland respectively, wlien the potato croj) iailcd in both coun- 
tries. The consequence in England was distress ; but as the 
English, like every civilised nation, use many different kinds of ‘ 
food, and om[)loy a largo jiortion of their incomes for purposes 
other than the purcliase of food, tlu* dlffieultv was met liy an 
increased eoiisum[)tion ol‘ other articles, whicli would otherwise 
have been given to domestics animals; by a large expenditure in 
the importation of food from abroad ; and by a diminished ex- 
penditure in clothes and other commodities not absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

Ill Ireland tlic oonseqnenec was Famine : ti calamity wbieh 
cannot belall a civilised nation : for a civilised nation, as we re- 
marked before, never eonfincs itself to a single sort of food, and 
is therefore insured from great scarcity by the variety (J Its 
sources of sujqdy. AVbcn such a calamity docs befall an uncivi- 
lised community, things take their (‘ourse; it produces great 
misery, great mortality, and in a year or two the wound is 
closed and scarcely a scar remains. 

This, however, was a ronduc.t Avhicli it w'as Impossible to 
adopt in 1847. The course wbicli an uncivilised country must 
have taken, which must lia\e been taken by Ireland if it bad 
not formed a part of the United Kingdom, was not open to a 
country \vith the powder and the rcsponsibilitv of England. The 
English resolved that the Irish should not starve. residved 
that for one year at least we tvould feed tluan. ]>ut vve c-ame 
to a third resolution, inconsistent we fear with the first, that we 
would not feed them for more than a year. How then were 
they to be fed in 1848, supposing their previous support, ihe 
potato, to fail again either by disease or for want of cultivation? 

The answer, according to English notions, seemed obvious. 

' Of course they must be supported by poor rates. Property 
^ has its duties as well as its rights. The first duty of the lancl- 
‘ lords is to employ and support the poor. Bring in a bill ex- 
^ tending the Irish Poor Law ; commanding the appointment of 
‘ relieving officers throughout Ireland, commanding them to 
® relievo all the dcwstitutc, commanding the guardians of every 
^ union to raise the necessary funds, and if they. fail to do so. 
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^ commanding tlic Poor Law Ccmnnissi oners to appoint paid 
^ oflficers ill their stead, \Yith unlimited powers of taxation.’ 

The oppow^icrs of such a measure argued that the landlords of 
Ireland have not, like the Ihiglish landlords, succeeded to their 
estates subject to the burden of supporting or employing their 
poor. That this is no more their peculiar duty tlian it is that of 
the tailors of Ireland, or of the druggists of Ireland. That tluy 
are not, like the Knglish hmdhmls, assisted in the performance 
of that duty hy a strict law of settlement, by a firm administra- 
tion of justice, and by the habits of five centuries. Tfiat as to 
employing tbe [)oor, it was out of their power, since they had 
scarcely any land in their own occupation, and could not inter- 
fere with that held by the fanners. 44iat the I'cnlal of Kngland 
subject to poor rates is bctw(‘cn eighty and ninety millions, 
and that of Ireland about fifteen: And that tlio burden Avhieh 
one country bears with difficulty, would crush the other within 
a very few y<‘ars after It was iinp()S(*<l. And ihcy asked, whether 
an Irish lodging-house keeper is hound to maintain all those who 
have established themselves in his apartments; or an Irish inn- 
kc(‘per all who ha\e forced their way into his tap-room? And 
whether oceupying a lio\el on a hill-side gives to the occupier 
and his family belter right to require the owner of the soil 
to support them for ever, than would be aecpiired against the 
owner of a house by a family who had hired one of its garrets? 
^riie usual answer of the lingiisli vulgar, both in Paiiiainent 
and ('Hit of it, was, ‘ The linglish landlords support their ])oor, 

‘ tlierefore the Irish landlords must do so too.’ Forgetting, 
or perhaps not choosing to knoiv, that the class which avc call 
landlords in Ireland dillers from that which wc call landlords in 
Fnghuid; and dlffi.‘rs jacclsely in the points in which, to enable 
a ])oor law' after English liishion to act safely, it ought to 
coincide. ^ 

'flic act of 1838 had instit uted a system of legal charity under 
strict llinltatiojis. Under its provisions Ireland wa^ divided into 
130 unions, and subdivided into 20o0 clccioral divisions, the 
average poj)u]ation of a union being 62,884 ])ersons, and its 
average area 160,000 statute acres ; the average po[)ulatioii of an 
electoral division being 4000 persons, and its average area 9200 
acres. The unions are provided with 130 workhouses, erected 
at the cost of about a million sterling, lent for that purpose by" 
the Imperial treasury. Wc believe that with one exception, that 
of Newtonards, the Irish unions have repudiated this liability, 
and while making use of the workhouses, avc allowed to refuse or 
to neglect to repay the principal, or even any interest. Each 
electoral division in a union contributes its sliare to the general 
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exj)ciisc of the establishment; and is cliarged separately, in ac- 
count wltli the union, for the expenses of the paujicrs who were 
resident in it when claimants for relief. So far it resembles an 
Eiiirliish parish. lUit instead of rating* itself for those ])urposes as 
IS done by an English ])arish, it is rated by the union, and the 
rates, instead of being collected by its own officers, arc collected 
by the officers of the union. A more iin])oi*tant dltfennKMi rc- 
6j)ccts its area and ])opulatioii. Those of an English parish are 
respectively about 2500 acres and 1050 persons. Those of an 
Irish electoral division are, as wc have seen, respectively 0200 
acres and 4000 persons. Anotlier important diiference is the 
incidence of tlic rate. In England the whole is primarily paid 
by the occupier. It is only circuitously and when a new bargain 
is to be made, that it falls on the landlord ; and then only as ti 
deduclion from liis rent. In Irelajid the landlord, called there 
the immediale lessor, j)ays the wdiolc rate where llie tenement is 
ratctl at less than 4/. a year, and ho/f ol' i(, and practical ly hi 
many cases inore than hof when the rent is higher. 

have said that it wiis a system of legal charity carefully 
restricted. Xo right to relief was conferred, no obligation to 
afford it was inij)Osed. The guardians wen^, merely autlwrlsal to 
relieve such dostitiito ])ci>ons as they, in tlieir discretion, should 
think fit, and to roli<‘ve them only in the v/orkhouse. The elieck 
on the abuse of their di.'.crction was a pow^ei* in the Poor Law 
Cominissionei’s, in ease a board ^-hould neglect to ]>er{orm jts 
duties, to di.'-scdve it and order a new* eleetion ; and in eas(‘ of a 
repetituju of t lie negleet, to dirsolve the new board and ajipoiiit 
paid officers to exercise its ]k)w'(ts. 

During the w’hole of ]S4() and the greater part of 184 7, the. 
cpicstlou as to the maluteiianee or the extension of the Irish 
poor law was debated vehemently, hut certainly ii(;t mure 
^ehcmeutly than its imjiortancc rccjiiired. 

‘iS(‘i]ue cairn levia aut liulicra ])ct(.I;aat 
Priciuiii.* 

Those W'lio demanded for the Irish pcojile a right to relle^’ un- 
limited in extent and unrestricted in Ibrm, lielievc^d that they 
Avere asking for something j^ossible, and useful, and just. Those 
Avho resisted that demand belicverl that they w’erc resisting a 
measure, Incapable indeed of complete exemition, hut quite 
capabic, even in the impcrlect degree in which it might be 
carried out, of destroying Avhat property remained to tlie land- 
lords, what capital w^aa possessed by the fanners, and what 
industry, and providence, and domestic affection belonged to 
the people of Ireland ; that tliey Avere resisting, in short, a gigan- 
tic engine of confiscation and demoralisation. 
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In that controvorsy this .loiiriinl encased in the article of 
Octobei’ 1846, to which we have already alluded. A far more 
important jiart was taken by the House of Lords. A select 
coiiunitlcc was appointed to inquire into tlie laws relating to 
the de.stitute poor in Trchuid. It sat from February till June, 
examined about fifty diiForent witnesses, almost all ol’ whom had 
been long and actively engaged in the administiMtion of the 
Irish poor law, and concluded its labours in a manner now 
unusual in rarliamentary coinmiltecs, by agreeing on a report. 

As llio I’C.siilt of their inquiry, they state that they ‘ do nut 
‘ hesitate in expressing their decided ojnnion that the introdiic- 
‘ ing of any svsitem of out-door rcliei' would be dangerous to 
‘ the general interests of the community, and more jiartienlarly 
^ to tlic interests of the very class fur wJiose well being sueli 
^ relief was intended.’ 

The govcnniumt adoj)tcd a middle course, it did not venture 
to witlxstaiid <iireetly llic Kiiglisli (damriur, which refiuinMl that 
the property of Ireland slioiihl support the ])overiy of Ireland. 
It did not venture to stand by the existing law, which, restrict- 
ing nTK'f to tiie workhouse, ga\c to the guarvlians a discretionary 
2 )o\ver to grant or deny it. 

r>nt it refused to confer (ni the able-bodied any rujhf to relief ; 
or to autluu’ise tlu*. guardians to give to ll’cm out-door relief 
(‘xcc[)l in fooc^, and umler th(» sanction of the Commissioners, 
and only wdien the worklmuse, from being fidl or infected, might 
be uniit for their reception. Tlui ( lovcrnmcnt further jiroposcd 
1(» provide worklioiisc room for the able-bodied, by authorising 
out-door relief to the iinpotcJit, and to make the relief of the 
latter, either in or out of the workliuiise, a duty incumbent on 
th('. guar(li;uis. 

The Poor Law Extension A(‘t w'lis passed on the Sih of frune, 
1S-L7 ; but as tlie Temporary Kclief Act, an act on w'liicli we shall 
not cojnment at luvsenl, was in o])eration until the end of the 
following Se])tcmbcr, llie Extension Act cannot he said to have 
takcai lull elfect until the 1st of October, 1847. It has now hccii 
tried, tlterefure, i'or only about liftccii months — a time certainly 
not sulheient to enable us to ascertain from exj)crieiice wdiat will 
be its uhiniate cfiects if it remain unaltered, but enough to show' 
what is the direction in which the vcsscd is steering or drilling, 
and wluit is the course to which the helmsman is endeavouring 
to kce[) her. 

Of these fifteen months, we liave dotailetl information respect- 
ing tlie lirst eleven, — the last monthly return which we liave 
seen ending the 31st of August, 18I8. It is, jjerhaps, not 
iinfiivouriible to a lair estimate of the working of the law, that 
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our information should terminate where it does. In September 
rumours of another potato failure were spread, and that alarm 
must have interfered with all social arrangements during the 
remainder of the year. JJut the preceding eleven months were 
disturlied by no peculiar pliysical cahimity. They were not, 
certainly, a period of prosperity. But they Avere not a period 
of fiiinine. There Avas distress ; but it Avas the result of insecu- 
rity, or idleness, or desj)oiKlcney, not of the seasons. It was tlie 
act of man, not of (lod. The Poor LaAV Commissioners thus 
characterise the earlier portion of it in their first annual report, 
dated the 1st of May, 1848. 

‘ The general harvest (of 1847) was for the most part prosperous ; 
and, contrary to inncli ])n‘dielioii on the subject, tlic potato eroi» 
showed itself almost nni\ en^ally free from blight, and the produce has 
since remained generally sound, as is proved l)y the state of the s(:e,d 
hrouglit into market in lliis ami the last month. The eliaraetoristie, 
therefon', <d' the ]>rosent .reason of distress has been, th(^ very small 
breadtii of land planttnl with potatoes, causing tlie great price to 
which they rose in the market so early as the months of (October and 
NoA'ember. The price was ev<*n then so high as to place ihe ])ur- 
chase of this Ibod out of tlie ri^ach of the peasantry, cv(Ui Avhen 
employed and in receipt of agricultural Avages ; and very few of 
them had ventured to ])lant this crop, rendered so uncertain by 
two years blight, to a suilieiont extent for the sustenanec of tlieir 
farnilii^s. 

‘ On the other hand, the large importation of Indian meal into the 
country has so far reduced the ])riee. of that ami other descriptions of 
meal, that the money cost of human subsistence is not much great(‘r 
TiOAv than in seasons Avhen tlie jiolato Avas in greatest abundance. ATo 
speak with the nioi’c. confidence on this point, Iroiii the comparison 
which Ave an*, enabled to make, tif the cost of riiaintonanec in the 
workhouses, with the cost in former years ; Avhicli in 1841), 1844, and 
1845, Avas about 1 a*, or/, per head Aveekly, and at the present time 
about Lv, G</., taking the average of all the Unions in Ireland. 

‘ Under these circumstances, it was to be expected that the pres- 
sure of distress Avould not shoAv itself so iiiiifornily over the face of 
the country as in the preceding year. In districts where capital 
floAved freely, and employment Avas presented to the peoph; even at 
moderate Avages, they Avould fare better Avltli the present kinds t>f 
f6od at the present prices than in former seasons. On the other 
hand, where, from want of enterprise or capital, employment did not 
presenjb itself, the peasantry, being Avithout the usual resource of 
potatoes, Avould necessarily fall into severe privation.’ * 

We are not sure that the last paragraplr is not an example of 
ihe besetting sin Avhieli wo have already remarked as misleading 


* Report, p. 8. 
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those who' speculate on Irish matters — the transferring English 
notions to that most un-English society. 

It seems to assume that the bulk of the Irish, like the bulk of 
the English, depend on wages — that they are maintained, like 
the hhiglish, by the How of capital, and by employment being 
presented to thorn. The bulk of the Irish peasantry are their 
own employers — the capital on which they depend is not some- 
thing flowing from without, but the result of their own labour, 
and of their own frugality. And nothing is more striking, in 
tbe long and intricate history of Jrisli distress, than the intimate 
connexion of much of that distress witli the carelessness, the 
inactivity, and tlie improvidence of the suftcrers. We will 
illuiftrate this by a few extracts, taken almost at hazard from the 
vast pile of blue books whieli form the JJclicf literature of 1847 
and 1848 : — 

Extract from the evidence of the! lev. If. ^Montgornerv, taken 
by the Lords Committee oji Colonisation from Ireland, the 18tli 
of June, 1847 : — 

^ 1 liav(; IravcUod through a oon.^idcrable portion t)f Inland in the 
course of the hast two years. From llosetjimnoii to CUare on both 
sides, hut especially on the C’oixiiaught side, of the river, 1 saw an 
inuneiu-'O population, apparently almost entirely unemployed, even in 
the. early part of the liarvcsl. lu Jto.-eoiniuon, in Galway, and in 
Clare, tlnu'c wore tens oi’ thousands of people \vho appeared to be 
entirel}^ idle, their fields overgrown willi weeiN, their houses in a 
state of ruin, I heir pei>ons foul and wrelclied, and altogether in a 
slate of destitution AvJiIch 1 did not believe cxi.stf d in any portion of 
the w'orld. The. idleness appeared to be universal ; T saw scarcely 
any man working. The Helds were overgrown 'with weeds. You 
iniglit know a potato garden hy seinng a gn^cn leaf ocirasionally 
appearing amidst luxuriant w'eetls whilst men and >vomeri were stand- 
ing about, or lying in the ditehes in j)ei*fect idleness.* 

Messrs, Lecky, Thomas, and Carey, the Vice- Guardians of 
the Ballinrobc, Castlebar, and Wcstjiort Unions, to the Poor 
Law Commissioners, Aug. 21, 1847. 

^ Fvery holder of a small tenement cultivates his own land, and 
requires no assistance beyond his own lainily, and wdien liis crops are 
sowm, there is no one to give him a day’s work : his neighbour is in 
th(i same predicament with himself, ^d the domains of the gentry 
arc few and far between. Tlic very Io\v price of labour here* is the 
natural result ; for even in the busy time of harvest the reaper re- 
ceives, in general, no more than Sd. or lOd. per day, without food. 

‘ As to the disposition of the labouring classes to find employment 
for themselves, an observer must arrive atfrathcr an anomalous con-* 


* Minutes of Evidence, p. 1 12. 
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elusion. Experience proves that large numbers of both men and 
Women yearly migrate to other lands to seek employment, and endure 
much hardship and privation in order to accumulate a small hoard, 
with which they return to their families ; and yet at home the same 
individuals do not exhibit the same energy of character, neglecting 
many advantageous employments on their oU'ii gardens, in cleaning, 
weeding, and cultivating tlie land ; and this at a time when llie 
Government has been generously and lavishly supplying all their 
wants as to food. On Timrsday morning last, on a journey of twemty 
miles from Westport to llallinrobe, between the hours of 7 and 11^ 
we did not remark a single individual in the Jields, and only a few 
drawing turf from the bogs. And yesterday, between Ballinrobe and 
Castlebar, except in one or two meadow fields, we made the same 
observation. If tluiy had the disposition to work, even for tj^eni- 
sclves, supplied as tiiey are and have been, there is abundant oppor- 
tunit}" ; but we Ibar the disposition of the peasantry for honest labour 
and em})l()yment has been deeply and injuriously aUceted. Wc arc 
often asked if there will lx*, any publie works, and to tboM 3 w(‘- are 
convinced llie p(‘ople would ily with a\idity, as there they would 
receive as much as their usual rate of wages, and he able to loiter 
away the time in prctcinlcd labour.’ * 

Captain Kennody, Inspector of tlio Kiinish Union, to tlic 
CoinmissioiK'rs, Feb. 24tli and ^NUireh 16tli, 1S4(S. — ^ All who 
‘ received relief last year (4o,{)()0 out of a. populalion of 82,3t33) 
^ expected its continnanee. and still continne to importune and 
‘ besiege tlie relieving oliieer. The great difficulty Jind danger 
^ here is in relieving a pooph*. who are not disjiosed to hel]) tluun- 
^ selves ; and the landlord and tenant class set them tlie exain[)le 
‘ of doing nothing. They all alike seem ignorant of the use of 
‘ land, labour, or capital. The farmers who have money, job in 
^ meal, instead of growing it. I have no doiiht that a large 

* portion of the union will remain uncultivated, tlfc land wasted 
‘ by a succession of corn crojis, and the occujiicrs witlioiit means 

* or manure to put iu any other.’ f 

^ They (the oeeui>iers) seem deteninncd,’ says IMr. Hamilton, 
the inspector of the Balllna Union, ‘ to hold on hy their sjiots 
‘ of land, in the vain hope tliat government will both feed 

* them and crop their farms. I was told by a most respectable 
‘ person, that there are many farmers in this barony (Bclrnullct) 

* who had plenty of seed last year, but did not sow a single field, 
^ in tlic hope tliat some pcr&f>ii would do it for tlicin ; and the 

* same want of energy appears to exist among all classes at this 

* moment.’ % 

* Papers relating to Ihg Unions and Workhouses in Ireland, fourth 
Series, 1817, p. 41. 

f Sixth Series, 1848, pp. 796, 797 — 804. ^ 

J Fourth Series, p. 87., Nov. 1847. 
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Wc liavc somewhat detailed statistics of the electoral division 
of Bclmiillet, from which Mr, Hamilton writes; and of the ad- 
joining; division of BInghamstown, both in the uuum of Ballina 
and the county of Clare- They contain together 182,370 
acres ; the- population, according to the census of 1841, is 
22,775, and the net rental, according to the r(K)r Law valu- 
ation, 10,922/. The niimbc'* of persons rated as ocjcupicrs of 
land, according to the last return, was 392. 

By the agricultural returns of 1847, which were made up in 
October and November in that year, it ai)])Cfirs that, of these 
182,370 acres, inhabited by 22,775 persons, only 2775 were 
tlicii in cultivation, and tluit tiicj were cro})ped as follows : — 


Barley 

. 


Acres. 

451 

Wheat 

- 

- 

2 

Oats 

- 

- 

1057. 

Berc 


. 

5 

Rye 

- 

- 

20 

Beans 

- 


3 

Potato(‘s 

- 

- 

298 

'rurnips 

- 

- 

GOO 

Alangel AViir/(3l 

- 

- 

25 

Flax 

- 

- 

8 

Other ( Irccn Crops - 

- 

. 

1 1 

JVleadow and ('4ov..:* - 

- 

- 

392 


or dcd.ieiiiig the KK) acres o? flax, meadow, and clover, 2375 
acres ]n*odiieing food e()nt'umal)le by man -about one acre to 
ten persons.’' 

Such was the state in 1817, of a district containing a larger 
area than the county of ^^llddlx-e?^^, aiid a larger population tiian 
the county of llutland. 

During tlie five montlis iimnediately succeeding the time when 
the Kxtciision .Act came into operation, — that is to say, from 


* ‘ Return of Agrii-nltural Produce' in Irelantl/ in 1847, p. 8. This 
rcinrn, and that of Ptock, are most useful doenment.s and do great 
en'dit to the constabulary wJio t'xcciitcd the enumeration, and to 
Captain Lavcoin, who presided over it. It is to be regretted that tli(‘ 
return of stock is not given, like tliat of crops, according to f*lectoral 
divisions, hut acconliiig to baronies and unioii'-i. AVe trust tluit the 
mixi returns, which will be still more instructive than llicse, will be 
according to electoral divisions. • 
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October, 1847, to February, 1848, both inclusive, — the poor rate 
collected throughout Ireland exceeded that expended by 220,860/. 
In March the proportions began to alter. In that month the 
expenditure was 179,151/., and the collection 138,449/. In 
April the expenditure was 169,386/., and the collection 11 1,981/. 
In May the expenditure was 164,576/., and the collection 
114,518/. In June the expenditure was 184,385/,, and the 
collection 121,571/. In July the expenditure was 188,643/., 
and the collection 95,452/, 

In August, however, the coming in of the potato crop, and 
we fear the cheapness occasioned by the apprehension that it 
would not keep, somewhat reduced the expenses. They fell 
to 152,202/., while the collection slightly rose, amounting to 
102,107/. 

How much of this monthly excess Avas advanced from the 
Consolidated Fund we do not know. The advances by the 
British Association were as follows: — March 16,730/., April 
22,999h, May 30,715/., June 39,155/., July 54,618/., and 
August 37,649/. During this period the net amount of debts 
duo from the unions, aftm* deducting the balances in their trea- 
surers’ hands, grc\v as follo\vs: April 200,494/., May 209,369/., 
June 229,939A, July 262,104/., and August 272,295/. 

The following returns show the jirogress of out-door- relief 
in numbers, beginning from the earliest ])eriod for wliicli we 
have seen a return, the weekending the 5th February, 1847. 


Week endiii*; 

IVrsoDs. 

Wi-ek viuliii'jj 

IVrson*-. 

5 Feb. 

- 4 t.'J/tTfJ 

1 1 ]\Iarcli 

613.563 

12 Feb. 

- 4() 1,002 

IS ]\rarch - 

568,834 

19 Fob. 

- .'.SS.OT-S 

25 IMan‘h 

- 639,713 

26 Feb. 

- 5.57, 9S7 

i April 

- 643,99^» 

4 March 

- 604,712 

8 April 

- 638,141- 


From .this period up to the end of August, w e have moiitldy 
returns. In Afiril the average number receiving out-door 
I'olief 'Nvas 7*22,279, in May it wuis 719,837, in June 805,653, 
in July 829,352, and in August 555,350. The coming in of 
the crop having diminished the numbers still more than the 
expenditure. 

The monthly returns contain an important table, containing 
the proportion per cent, of persojis relieved to the ])opulation of 
1841. ^ 

Omitting decimals, it stands thus: — 


^ Sixth Scries, p. 1037. 
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1848. 

May. 

Ulster - - 

3 per cent. 

1848. 

July. Ulster 

3 per cent. 


Munster - 

14 peii cent. 

Munster - 

15 per* cent. 


Leinster - 

7 per cent. 

Leinster - 

6 per cent. 


Connaught 

22 per cent. 

Connauglit 

26 per cent. 

J une. 

Ulster - 

3 i>cr cent. 

August. Ulst(‘.r - - 

2 per cent. 


Munster - 

1 4 per cent. 

jMuuster - 

10 per cent. 


Leinster - 7 per cent. I Leinster - 5 per cent. 

Connaught 25 per cent. \ Connaught 18 per cent. 

So that at the end of J uly, 1848, Tnore tlian a (quarter, and at 
the end of August nearly a fifth of the population of Connaught 
were supported either by poor rates or by England. In many 
unions, of course, the number thus sup[)ortcd far exceeded this 
average. Thns, in Castlebar tlio j)roportioii in July was 44 
per cent. ; in Ballinrobc o8, and in Clifdeii ho per cent. The 
number supported by alms being about douljlc tliat of those who 
niaintaincd themselves. 

Such have been the results of the Poor Law Extension Acti 
so far as they are expressed merely by figures. We now come 
to its moral effects. 

Under the act of 18.‘18, confining relief to the workhouse, a 
test, and as experience showed, a sufficient test of the applicants’ 
destitution, was affi^rded ])v the terms on which relief was 
given. Though the food, the lodging, and tlie clothing of the 
workhouse are, and indeed must be, far superior to those 
of the cabin, or even of the cottage, yet such is the dislike 
among the Irish peasantry of cleanliness, of order, of confine- 
ment, and of regular work, however moderate, — siieli their love, 
to use Ca[)tain Wynne’s expression, ^ of a combination of dirt, 
^ smoke, and waiinth,’'^ — that all but the really destitiit(' 
avoided it, and none Avei'e willing to become destitute In order 
to be entitled to enter it. And as the inhabitant of the work- 
house was powerless, — as he had no means of paying rent or 
giving labour, — relief in tlie workhouse was not likely to be 
made a matter of jobbing or abuse. But, of course, as soon as 
out-door relief became lawful, there was a general rush on the 
part of the peasantry to turn it into a means of suj)port, and on 
the part of the smaller landlords and farmers to make it a 
source of rent or of underpaid lal)our. 

The 4th, 5th, (Hh, and 7th volumes of correspondence mi tlie 
relief of distress and state of the unions in Ireland, show these 
feelings in action. 

One of the most instructive and earliest exhibitions took 
^ Fiftli Scries, p. 164. 
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place in the Newcastle Union, in the county of Limerick. Tt 
contains 171,862 acr6s, 60,000 persons, and the poor law 
valuation is 109,4997. The total land under crops in 1847, 
exclusive of flax, meadow, and clover, was 24,298 acres. In- 
cluding them it was o8,722. The horses and mules were 3/569, 
and the cattle 25,30S. Among l(s thirteen electoral divisions is 
LalHngarry, containing 8679 persons, and 17,73/) acres, o£ wliieli 
5094 Avere under crops, exclusively of flax, meadow, and clover. 

On the 3d of October a memorial from • the starving poor of 
* the parish of Lallingarry/ was presented to tlie gnartlians, of 
which wc extract the conclusion. 

' There is a God al)ovc all, :ind to liis rij^li^L*ons jndjrmcnt wo aj>- 
pcal against your criitd and unnatural neglect of our interfsts and 
vested riglits. 

‘ Wc call upon yon at oiuvi to rtdiovc the cla<s yon aro legally qua- 
lified to ivdieve, and to o’otain, without a day’s d(day, tlie powers 
necessary to save from those among the able-bodied who an; in 

danger of dying of hniiger. Tt may appear to yon, giaitlemen, tlial 
the able-hodiod poor cannot be rediuMid to such dreadful extremity ; 
but we appeal to our neighbours of the rate-pacing elaSwses, we a])]>eal 
to onr clergyineii, avc appeal to cireninstane(*b, to verify our assertions. 
There is no employ incmt, no harvest work, no drainage, not a single 
acre in tins pavisli, there are no potatoes ; wlieneo, tlien, are wc to 
procure means to buy meal at 19//. tlie stone? Onr circinnstanees, 
Ave solemnly tell you, are intolerable and desperate; Imt, even if it 
were olli<n’wjso, it would mvt justify you in the l(‘!ist. Tlunv are (aa*- 
tain classes enlitbvl at all times to ont-door relief, bceaiiso lliey an* 
presiumed, and truly jirciumed by the l;iw, to be destitute; and huv<; 
you giA'en a single ])ound of meal to the ImndriMls in tlie union in- 
cluded in that imfortunati; and j>e/*uii5irly squalid and miserable cla-'S 
We ask for rlglit ; avv* ark lor jus! ice; we a.^k for the law. We 
appeal to God, avc appeal to public opinion, w(* appiral to the Govern- 
numt, to secure for us at yoiir hands that Avlncli you justly owe m, 
and which, up to tliis lunir, you ii.ive illegally mi l culpably, and at 
llie expeil.se of a frightful amount /jf liumaii suflering, Avithheid from 
us.’* 

The result Avas, tlmt the Commissioners issiu'd an order under 
the Toor ’Law Lxtcnsiou Act, dated the 1st November, 1817, 
auihorLsint!: out-door relief to the able-l)odiod‘iii the, NcAvcastk; 
Union. Idle first order of the Lind Avhich wa.s made. 

The following extract from the minutes of the, guardians oi' 
tho, 23d November, 1847, shows the effect of the, order,- and the 
degree of tru-'t to Avhicii the JlalHugarry manifesto Avas 
entitled: — 

‘ Over 1000 able-bodied person ■; from Lallingarry, and other clec- 
* Fourth Serie.s, p. I7f>. 
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toral divisions, appeared in front of tlfe war]|i:hoi|$e, r,equitStng out*, ' 
door relief ; 49 of w/iom only came into tJie^yi^rhh<Hf^ A^gh^:^^ere' 
are still QQ vacancies. W , * 

‘ The army and police were in .attendance,.! nforraatioa havijig 
given to Sub-Inspector Coppinger, by the master, ^of the ihtende/I 
gathering of these persons. 

‘ Several able-bodied labourers came before the board, requiring 
out-door relief. Captain Maxwell, Poor Law Inspector, informed 
them that it was contrary to law to relieve thorn outside while there 
was room in the workliouse, and stated that they would be received 
at the present moment should they wish to come in ; but they 
declined.’ * 

A few more extracts will show the progress of out-<loor 
relief : — 

In November, 1847, Captain Maxwell informs the Commis* 
sloiicrs, that in the village of Ballingarry alone there are 1690 
inhabitants, and no less than 1519 arc on the relief lists; of^ 
these, 126 are traclesincn.t 

On the 22d November the Commissioners rcffuire Captain 
Maxwell to call upon cacli relieving officer to explain the course 
which he had pursued, and, if necessary, to take the evidence oq.. 
oath on the same subject of intelligent individuals who have 
witnessed the relieving officer s proceedings. On the 24th he 
answers — 

* In obedience to your instruction, I examined each relieving 
oflieer, and I lind that none of them have acted up to their instruc-. 
tious. They liave but in very few instances visited tlic dwellings pf 
the applicants for out-door relief. TJicy have not made themselves 
personally acquainted with the circumstances of each case in their 
district. At iirst they contented themselves with admitting on their^ 
lists every person recommended to them by the rate-payers j but lat-'* 
terly, considerable reductions have been made. They plead ‘‘that 
“ their lives are not safe, if they strike off, or refuse applicants for 
“ hut-door relief.” ’ J . 

On the 24th of December he says that a witness ^ accused 
‘ the relieving officer of partiality, but he refused to give me 
‘ any information on that head, or clue to get at the truth, and 
^ said, he dare not do so : that his life would not be safe if he 
‘ “ did.” I regret to state that, in my opinion, this feeling is 
* universal. The feeding of 40,000 persons, out of a population 
^ of Q0,000 during last year, has been the cause of incredible 
‘ mischief in this district.’§ 

There is something remarkable in the early period at which 

* Fourth Series, p. 187. t Fifth Series, p. 219. 

X Ibid. p. 209. § Ibid. p. 210. 
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: ctfUt-door relief igras endeavoured to be enforced by intimida- 
tion ' ' 

There are few gentlemen/ says Captain Gilbert, the in- 
spector of the Sligo ^ Union, writing December 8, 1847, 
^ throughout this hitherto peaceable union who have not received 
* threSEitening notices ; and those who have distinguished them- 
[ selves most by benevolence and attention to the wants of the 
^ poor during the last distress have been particularly marked out.’* 

, ‘ There is a feeling,’ says Mr. D’Arcy, inspector of the Ballyshannon 
Union, writing in Nov. 1847, ‘of general insecurity abroad : some of 
the. tx^officio guardians left the Board-room early, not wishing to bo 
out after dark ; Captain Johnston mentioned thnt a report that be wns 
shot had been very general in Sligo ; and that it was ominous, as there 
were frequent instances where murders have been committed of such 
*«Samours preceding them : IMr. Dh^ksou stated to me tliat as he drove 
♦into the town, one man reinark(*d to another, alluding to him, “ that 
“ is the man who is not afraid to drive alone,” which showed that tlie 
minds of the people were occupied with such subjects.’ f 

The Kilrush Union is a sample, and, wo are inclined to think 
a hir sample, of the general state of the County of Clare. The 
Pdor Law valuation is 59,459/. ; the population in 1841 was 
82,353, the area 168,021 acres ; of which, in October, 1847, 
42,627 were under crops. Flax, meadow, and clover took up 
7870 of these, leaving 34,757 for food capable of human use — 

proportion more favourable than the average of Connaught. 
T!hc horses and mules in 1847 were 5545, the cattle 23,327. 

^ \Wc shall give its history for a few weeks at some length. 

' Captain Kennedy to the Commissioners, November 25, 1847. 
^ / 1 attended the weekly meeting of the Kilrush Board of Guardians 
yesterday. 

' ^ There was a serious press of applicants (many of tliera removed 
Ibom' want), owing to some popular misapprebensioii about out-door 
ndieff An offer of the work)iouse dispersed them. Tliere were 
several notoriously bad and turbulent cliaracters among the crowd, 
whom I observed counselling and inciting the others to clamour for 
Qut-jUoor relief and public works. 

‘ The north and west of the Union, including the divisions of Kil- 
murry, IQlmacduane, Killard, Kilkec, and a part of Moyarta, arc in 
a most lamentable state. The parts on the coast are most densely 
Munlated, with a turf-digging, seaweed-gathering, fish-^atching, am- 
phibious population ; as bad fishermen as tfiey are agriculturists, 
^ey have no regular mode of gaining a livelihood. They are inert, 
in^rovident, and utterly without foresight. Lavish and constant 
03 E|)^pditure may keep them from starvation, but it will require years 
af good management and well-devised measures to make them inde- 


* Fourth Serb 95. 
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pendent or self-supporting. ' X few 

with potatoes has heretofore supplied their wants^and reildeir^ . 
content on the lowest possible ^cale of existence. T *: > 

‘ .The district seems swept of food. small are z:ea]^^ib%^ 

their produce, which they are afraid to keep. ' . . ^ 

^ In the district I have remarked upon, I believe one-tbir4fji^^-tb0,;’ 

■ population will be utterly without food at Christmas, twp;^t|iMi 
starving before February, and the whole devoid of food ot monSy 
before Slay. * ' ' . 

‘ I cannot doubt that all holding over 10 acres (though a siiall 
(jlass) arc much better off than they appear or are willing to-adtftid • 
1 have no fears for them. In many cases they have withheld bofis * 
rent and produce from the landlord ; living in a state of unwholeSotS|^ , ' 
expectancy of some-great social or political change. ’ 

‘ Intimidation paralyses all from high to low.^ 

‘ Many of the habitations are no better than a fojf earth, atid tW 
inmates, in their appearance, clothing, and mode of living, ftaraiy^ 
human. This class are comparatively content and uncomplaining. ^ ■ * 

‘ Their mode of scratching the land does not deserve the naitlci^ Cf 
cultivation. Their attempts arc inferior to that I have seen at^ong * 
[North American Indians. . ; t, 

‘ This division [Moyarta] contains upwards of 10,000 inhabitants''^ 
upon 13,000 acres, and the net annual value under 50001 . 'VyithQU.t 
potatoes, it is a permanent pauper colony; the swarms of ebUdrieJn -V' 

incredible.’t ’ " ' 

4 
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Captain Kennedy to the Commissioners, December 2, 1847 

‘ I have the honour to submit a report of the following occun^n<^ 
lor tlie information of the Commissioners. On my arrival 
workhouse at 11 o’clock, a.m. yesterday, I found about 1000 persons 
assembled in the neighbourhood, and evidently bent upon]^ 
generdl move.- I was not long kept in suspense, A few mij^ptesi' 
only elapsed when a general cry for out-door relief was set up, 
panied by unmistakeable symptoms of turbulence and riot; a ploutfra 
crop of blackthorn sticks appearing above the heads of all. : * ' 

‘ At this time a continuous stream of people was observed approach- 
ing from the Kilkee district. Colonel Vandelour, tb^ » bliairmah Vbf 
tlie Guardians, and the sub-inspcctor of police, had gone to Kilk^ bti 
magisterial business, but meeting such crowds heading to Kil^ush,/ 
and learning their object, Jie prudently returned Avith the subdn^p(|etor.’ 
Seeing the complexion of matters at the Avorkhouse, wherfe' theSiibb 
had increased to about 3000, lie ordered up the police, and sub»at>- 
quently the detachment of troops quartered heie. 


Fifth Series, p. 383. * 

f Ibid, p, 385, According to the agi'icultuial returns, Moynrtti 
(.outains 8^97 personsy* and 15,642 acres, of wjhich 4086 are under 
Cl ops. It appears, therefore, to have been in a better state than the 
average of Connauglit. 
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of the^iDob ^seeing ^haiPmeosi^tes w^re taken to repress 
any attempt at violence, left the miserable and really destitute to gain 
Jl4ii^lon>^ifter nearly- IramplecL to death*' The anfFerihgs of 

tbeiaged and^^infirm women and infants, trampled upon < and trodden 
d^wh,^ really /heartrending. About 300 we^e ^subsequently 
admitted. . 


Tli^ fact that only about 300 out of 3000 applied to ^ come into 
<hb Hdtise;^ deriotes the object of the demonstratipn?* 

^ ‘ December 16, 1847. 

' Th^riyiS/an utter absence of employment of any kind, and the 
idea'^eehis to be abandoned by the poor themselves. A few days, 
mnee a large number of spades were required for the paupers trencfi- 
iybrkhou.se ground ; and on inquiry I ascertained that any 
idumbi^r 'hp to some hundreds, could be obtained second hand (but 
‘ as ne\y) fipm pawnbrokers and others in the town for 7d, each. 

or pawned by their indolent or despairing owners, 

A great breadtli of the land is in stubble, and this they have no- 
capital or manure to crop, and, worse still, no energy.* t 

On the 23d Dcciember Captain Kennedy again writes to the 
Commissioners. 


' ’ On the 20th instant, when I visited the 'workliouse, I found about 
200 men congregated in the day-room with a blazing lire. linquined 
wjiy they were not at work, and was answered by a universal clamour, 
tfet ‘they were unable. I sent for the medical oiRcer, add had then> 
^individually inspected : about thirteen only of the wdiole number were 
%assed by him as inhrm. The remainder I ordered to be put to work 
in yard, breaking stones, under gangsmen ; remaining till I saw 
, it in operatipn ; at the same time, explaining that their rations would 
istopped, if a fair amount of work were not done. The result was,, 
that of these men and their families, to the number of 100, den^nded 
th<Jir discharge that evening, and 121 more on the following 

I fully ascertained that these persons came into the hous(f Without 
alij^nccessity or intention of staying, but in the expectation of being 
'di'schargod on “ out-door relief.” When the house became crowded 
Idahy of them candidly avowed it. 

* I have no doubt that an organised plan to swamp the house in? 
4hi^ manner has been suggested to the .people, and was for the fii’st 
attempted on the .5th instant (vide my report' of that date), and 
. Wds <^1ily ‘defeated by the energetic measures adopted. . 

*bi,*.*3ikny, come into the house, who, on being searched, possess sums 
of money varying from 1^. to 86*. and IO 5 . ; and one inmate of the 
'Workhou.^e, not' many days ago, laid a complaint of having been 
‘5*6bfed of 25s. id the house.*| 

"" A^d'igairi, on the 30tli December — 

^;^JAbout. twenty able-bodied .paupers, with*' their families^ have 

; 

. Fifth Scries, >.386. tl*^jd.p.387- 
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claimed their discharge this day, wladh will reduce the^iuoherf^hout 

^ghty. ‘ V *; i r t/, 

‘ Thes^ persons came iiiibr. the purpose of qiialifyipgifortoutmd^ 
relief, and duding no immediate probability of succeeding iin<',il^r 
object, left the iiouse voluntarily, without it.' A large nteber^havo 
quitted during the week ffom the same causes and on the samorOCfUr 
ditions. Thp being put to work, and obliged to observe peiponal 
cl(3auliuess,'ftare conditions they will not submit to, unless they 
absolutely destitute. 

‘ Everyday’s experience convinces me of the danger of giving out- 
door relief to any of this class, and the necessity of resisting to ^be 
utmost limit which prudence or humanity will justify. i 1 ^ 

‘ I had difficulty in inducing the G uardiana to adopt tliis f^ysten\ : 
trouble to the officers, irregularity, danger of infection, ^ 0 .,^ were 
urged against it. 

‘ They receive relief in food only, and arc quite content with tholt 
allowance of meal. Their habitually wrctelied scale of existence 
renders them content with anything, and luel costs them notliing.'f,^ ' 

Verbatim copy of a notice posted on Colonel Vandqleur’s 
gate on the evening of 31st December, 1847. • 

‘ Take Notice Crofton Vandclciire if you dont change your mind 
and give lielive to the Young as well as the Old, and not to put a 
stop to the Publickc Worke as you anj, and also Captin l^nidy if ye 
dont be said by this Notice believe me 1 will do with you as I did 
with Pirce Carrige, so have your Wills made in time/ ' : v 

Captain Kennedy writes again to tlic Commissioners, Jan. 4, 
1848. 

‘ Four persons were tliis day committed to Ennis gaol to take tlicir 
' trial for posting a threatening notice, a n< I conspiring to shoot C.^M. 
Vandeleur^ Esq., and myself. The cviilence against them is 
named Curtin. 5 * • 

‘ They communicated to him their intention of shooting JilivVan- 
deleur, if public work were not immediately given, as they believed 
be had stopped it ; and also to shoot me if J did not give relief to 
young (i.e; able-bodied) as well as old. ■ . » 

^ I went into the Bridewell this morning and immediately recognised 
«,ll four as persons who had applied for out-door relief; two of wbcmi 
made themsclvos remarkable by being unusually importunate, . 4 ^nd 
one, if not two, had left the workhouse voluntarily. They were all 
of the able-bodied class. - , j 

♦ The fact of some neighbouring unions giving outpdopr relief to 
able-bodied makes our position here more difficult. One .^sturdy 
vagabond applied to me the other day. I explained the law, and offered 
him the workhouse ; jic replied, “ They all get the government relief 
■“ at Ennis, and if wc^ had Father Sheehan (Roman Catholie curate, 

Ennis), we would all soon have it here,” , ^ 


* Fifth Series, p. 393. 
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. jpaagr r^ark^that no p^roper object has been in^akd telief either * 
tte;w.oi4h^^ / 

' ""the ^canff tTriion, pa^I^jjin, 'Clare sind 

’ The population , is ' tjie , valuation 

168,6/i8. Only. 23,461 acsres were, in 
under crops, of which 6699 were in flax, meadow, 
16,762 for food consumaWo bjBjjinan. The 
-hiNhsies and mules, in 1847, were 8146, ;the= cattle 15, '833. * 

to the Commissioners, December 11, 1847 
state of things here is difficult to be dealt with, owing to a 

1 iidffiixture of turbulent able-bodied single men, and others not 
; lE^dfstressed circumstances, who evidently entertain the notion that it 
, Jt^is )>nt a due exhibition of physical force to induce an indiscrirni- 

m|e issue of ^ut-door relief, seeing that the worklious^ which was 
for 600, now contains nearly 800 inmates. ^ 
/',,,^^^,QA"Tuestlay last, I had to seize a turbulent fellow (a single man) 
Atoo had forced his way witJi others into the house ; and on my having 
K« name registered, as a warning to others, and ordering that no relief 
Shoold ever be given to him except inside the house, he insolently 
' j^blied, that he would ** rob and steal sooner than come into the work^ 
and that ‘‘ all the people had a right to get the ouUdoor 

’ . Ishoiftd not have deemed such matters as these worthy of mention, 

* it not that they abundantly exemplify what must inevitably be 
demoralising effects of out-door relief to able-bodied men, should 
:SA^;an,^pedient unjiappily ever have to be resorted toi — a crisis 
jm^hjl.can view in no other light than as an unmixed and dire 
.j^^ity,^ which will speedily extinguish in the breasts of its . recipients 
'JlVjirypj^Ociple of self-reliance, and swallow up the property of the 
"country ; for, judging fro^i past experience, it is utterly futile to 
any adequate check can be interposed, especially at this 
atage of the administration of the new laws for the relief of the 
,jp^^,tp.\p|:event an almost indiscriminate issue of relief; as.whefii 
oiiee' it is believed that the destitution has extended beyond the 
po^er of being met by local taxation, every barrier to abuse will, I, 
once levelled, and the same general rush made for the 
relief” as took place under the system of relief by 
jRdffic v^orks; and subsequently by the issue of rations, when the 
most shameless imposition was usially met by tlie 
tbfit 5'.one man had as good a right as another to get a share of 
J^ife/Gtevernment relief.”’* . , ; . ; 


™ to the Commiiteioners> 

, 1?0, ’1S47V . 

Is* fto possibility of finding ^ccoD^odatloh sufficient to 
^ test a full and fair operation. It is computed 
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that there are 10^^00 dcBtitute. individuals in the 'Unions being; iable« 
bodied labourers, not possessing land, and, their' families^ ' Hw these 
persons existed in. former years, is one of those Irish . pr^I^mapaost 
difficult of solution; but 1 believe that to relieve one 
not another, would be a positive injustice ; all being equally p|^uie. 
I am perfectly nonvihced that, even Supposing the Guardians & 
l>osse8si6!ri of sufficient funds, they are totally incapable of carfj^nl; 
out any measures- of relief to any such extent; and though'! mi^t 
lecture on the subject dailj^ and hourly, and every word be most fully 
acquiesced in, there would 'be no practical result/* > . . r 

* Chfortunately, in this country, charitable or local funds are looked 
upon as common property, of which every man is entitled to a shar^ 
without reference to his circumstances. Parents, however well off, 
will have their adftlt children placed on the poor lists, and use every 
deception as to tlie ages of the younger children, which is now daily 
practised at the workhouse, in order to obtain a higher scale of djet. 
I am, therefore, induced to Believe that there will be at least OfXlO 
persons; on the out-door relief lists ; the cost of these for 25,weekSj 
at the most modex‘ate calculation, will be 8000/. ; to raise this, sum 
frbni thb Union, w ould require a rate of nearly 7^. in the pound. 
I have before had the honour of subiaitting to you my opinion fth^t 
the levy of any rate, in addition to that now in course of collection, 
would be hopeless. If the Guardians can carry on the workhouse, 
with the auxiliary building, it will be the extent of their powers.* :|* 

Mohill Union, — Major Ilalliday to the Commissioners, 
January 21, 1848. 

* The number of names now on the out-door relief list exceeds 300Q, 
and must be expected largely to increase for several weeks; but the' 
relieving .officers have been able hitherto to avoid taking; on It any 
able-bodied males, by offering to applicants of this class admissioiiiiQ 
the workhouse, which is almost invariahlt/ declined, 

‘ They all concur in stating, that if any of these shall be relii^ve^^ 
out of doors, they will ttniversally throw themselves on the lisi^^and 
ahandofi s'uch employment as they at present can at times obtaip frokn 
the farmers or otherwise.^ X ‘ ' 

The opiniou reported by Major Halliday in the l^at, seUtepen, 
is remarkably confirmed by a circumstance which has came/ to 
our Jcnowlcdge while these pages are passing through the.$riei^. 
A great proprietor in Kerry has directed a considerable^ sum to 
be employed there in drainage. He finds^ however, the ^u** 
perism undiminished, and the explanation ie, that thcsb' who 
We puqe received relief are spoilt for worL They aravabso- 
lutely valueless as day laj)ourers, and if employed ou task work, 
throw up their lit% contracts, candidly confessing that ^they 
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^jtb^ar support, ; A fritHidt of . onrs near 

Ic, a fsw ^8 agoi four, i^ir of jshoes^ Hia ahop- 

t^prderi^ might iiijteirfere.witibibJs reUet 
fac wp. could extend alfuost indefinitely/ thj^e pictures 
;ii:^ud 3 ,vfol^ misery : fer long as ;thcsQ extra^a 

ar^jj^hoy % a very minute portion of the vast- Relief , libra^ry 
Enough, however, perhaps more than enough^- lias 
lwp ,p;roduced ,to show the wisdom 9 / .Mr. Twistleton’s pro- 
Aat it would be a fatal step to introduce any system 
of, outdoor relief for the unemployed population of Ireland.? * 
who believe that a population in the state whidi now 
opj^earsto be that pf the southern and westerij, Irish can safely 
I^jtpld that the fundamental law of liunian society has been re- 
p^ed-in their favour, and that, though they do not wPlrk, they 
yet shall eat ; who believe that a people, such as the evidence 
now shows, those of Munster and Connaught to be, will fight the ' 
anxious battle which man has to w'age for subsistence, though , 
they arc told that it is the duty of the rate-payers, and, in de« 
fault of them, of that being of inexhaustible resources, the 
iPiatish Government, to assist them when they make inadequate 
pifqrt^ and supply their place when they make none — those 
can believe all this, are beyond the reach of any arguments 
theory, or even from experience. 

« .wWe may be asked, however — for it is a question which we 
h^yp often heard put — what else would you have done — wdiat 
ypii.^piropose to substitute? We are not sure that this is a 
question which an objector to out-door relief for such a population 
is bound to answer. If we saw . a man with a wound m his log, 
^busily employed in tearing it wider and deeper, we might be 
allowed to advise him to desist, without being required to direct 
further proceedings. If he asked us what else he should do,' 
.WPsinight be permitted to answer, * All that we know is, that 
*;*swhat you arc doing is wrong ; that every time you tear that 
f Wqwd you inflame it. What you ought to do^ or whether you 
-ought to do any thing, we wullnot venture to say; but, for 
.f, heaven’s sake, stop your hands in what you arc about I ’ 

Somn answers, however, wc will endeavour to give to this 
, jqiuestion,; some measures wc will venture to suggest* 
i .*, Jt is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that any rcme^cs 
social ^seases of Ireland must, like those diseases them- 
divided into two classes^ the moral and the physical. 
" striking and the most important moral disease of Ire- 

:* — T— — — 

of liOrda Evidence on Destitute Poor in Ireland, 1846, 
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land is insecurity. ‘ The remedies against insedurity are suj^lied 
partly by law and partly by education. Of these, pern^, 
education is the more important. It is not, indeed, ihdepc^dl^ 
of laAv. Ho\vever* excellent the instruction, ho^^ever wjW^'its 
diffusion, still in -:every ' large society there' are somb phrfebiSSi 
whom it does hot affect. ' Their intellects are not strong ehbh^ 
to understand it, or the violence of their passions prevents th^ 
heeding it/ or they have not sufficient self-control to obey ^i 
Such persons must be restrained by fear, and where fear 
sufficient, by force ; and force and fear are the weapons only' of 
law. 'But law, though it represses violence and fraud, does lidt 
eVen' attempt to ^^minisli tlie rapacity and ferocity which occa- 
sion them. This it leaves to education ; and where education has 
not, at least to some extent, i)erformcd its duty, where it has hOt 
trained up a considerable portion of the community to be the 
enemies of crime, w liere it lias not created a public opinion to aid 
the law, both legislator and administrator become feeble. * 

No employment of fear or of force can permanently prevent, 
the prevfidencc of outrage and robbery in an uneducated com^ 
munity. Nowhere are these instruments m6re powerful, no- 
where is their use more unscrupulous than in slave countribi^^ 
and nowhere is there less security of person or of property. In 
the first place punishment is a comparatively remote evil, and 
depends on detection: but neither distant nor contingent, motives 
much affect an uneducated man. Tc^obey, or even to appreciate 
them, requires much cultivation. And) in the second ptece, ho 
law can be vigorously executed unless the mass of the people 
assist in its execution ; and they never will assist in represfflhg 
crime unless they hre sufficiently educated to perceive its‘ ihis^* 
chief. " ' ; 

The principal educators of every Christian country must be its* 
clergy. The amount of their influence, and the direction in 
v/hich it is exercised, of course depend much on the purif/bf 
.their dbetrine and their own intellectual and moral cultivation. 
They depend, perhaps, still more on the relation in which thb 
priest stands to his flock* If he belong to the mass of ^he 
people by birth, by connexions, and by early education, — if his 
only experience in life has been the cabin, the village school, the 
ecclesiastical seminary, and the parochial cure, — if he be dependent 
on his' flock for society^ for sympathy, and for income, how Can 
we expect him to teach any opinions except those which that flocjc 
approves? This, as we have often said before, is an imporfatit 
pai*t of the long explanation of the insecurity of Ireland. The 
legal instruments for the suppression of outrage are actually more 
powerful in Ireland than in England. The law is more stringent; 
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, i« « much Jfii^er awftlJri and a much stroi^r police; But 
; ^iShjphlid tends to attach the ^gieaf bo^ of the 

l^rueto^^ the^ people to theaide'of Ofder and la#.' By birth, 
liliiftiers, ahd* by education, they belong to thS ctess which is 
to have * most to lose by'disordeiv and' whm^^ 
ilmiMri conscious of the advantages of- tranquillity.' 
class alone can' they associate familiarly; and that claes con- 
t^Utes^the small portion of their incomes which is not derived 
fl^sra ns^onar fund. The whole influence, therefore, of the 
of^lBngland is conservative. ^ 

train of reasoning would lead us to expect the 
VHhClC* influence of J-he Irish Roman Cath^ic priests to be 
dhsttuctive. This, however, it certainly is not. The Irish 
It^bati Catholic clergy, whatever be their other deficiencies, 
ilto sincere in their faith. They cannot believe in the Gospels 
pneach assassination or rebellion. The events of' the last 
skp:^months show that their influence, so far as it was exerted at 
was exerted against the insurrection. But though they 
Iwive very seldorq been the active enemies of authority^ they 
hive very seldom been more than its lukewarm friends. In 
many cases, perhaps in most, they have not ventured to be 
ihote than neutral. I'hose who have been prominent in the 
reijpresBioU of sedition have encountered dangers^ and indeed 
^fllbriiigs, to confront which required the self-devCtion of a 
B&aii^yr, ■ We know one case, in which a priest was murdered 
having denounced outrage and rebellion. Others have had 
iheir chapel doore nailed up ; and almost all the rest have found 
their incomes cease. They have had to choose between rebel- 
lion and starvation. ^ ^ 

. ^ On other social questions, where they were less tied down 
%y-the express words of Scripture, their dependence on their 
flocks baa forced them to take the dangerous side. They have 
b^U' the great supporters of repeal, — the most mischievous 
delusion that ever infected the Irish nation. They haV^ alivays 
encouraged early marriages, and their consequence, the sub- 
^i^sion <tf '^he laud into occupancies incapable of aftbrding 
i^l^or even decent subsistence. They are the natural enemies 
^'gobd poor-law administration. If relief be given in the 
V^t^hoUBe the priest gets nothing, and accordingly he always 
^.^SB^'hiihself in favour of out-door relief. We know btie case, 
Imd Mieye that* there' are hundreds^ in which a priest^ cursed 
l^iMJt&e^'altar all who should entdr the workhouse; ^'Rather,* 
die in y by the road-side. Ydur ^ deaths 

'tiie heads those who refused you* out-door 
I' relief/ But in proportion as out-door relief is profuse, or is 
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given to itbpse who h^ye. other meana .of 

wiU oveiflow in dues. Again^ ;ihe priest, ios.^ho 19 

ap -owPo*, and often is not an occupier, of ' land, isaeldooip'jaild 

then very lightly, rated to the, poot*. : While outrdoQi; 'M 

swallowin£:Up th^ landlords’ rents and the tenants’ profilts,-;|^ 

priest oajimndulge his sympathy for his neighbour or, 

relation without making any real sacrifice himself. , 

■It is, true that these evils are not completely remediahlsf 
The bulk of a Homan Catholic clergy cannot be gentlemeiti^ 
for men who belong by birth or by habits to the higher clsss^ 
will rarely submit to ^e perpetual celibacy and to the laborious 
duties of a B.oma]j(, Catholic parochial clergyman. The educatibri 
which is given by society, which is gained from equals and rivals 
in the public school,- the university and the world, is denied, to 
them. But we can give to them what, though far inferior, is 
next best, — a good literary education ; though we cannot mbjee 
them independent of their fiocks for sympathy and for society, 
we can relieve them from pecuniary dependence. And the moib 
exposed they are to bad infiuchces, which arc inevitable, the 
mure important it is that we should extricate them fronvtholie 
which are removable. . ' 

The least expensive, and, supposing it once carried, the easiest 
in application, of the remedies required by Ireland, is the endow’** 
ment of the Catholic clergy; and we earnestly recommend that 
the salaries of the priests of eveiy electoral division be rated^ 
just as the tithe rent of the Protestant clergyman is, to ‘ the 
reUef of the poor of that district, and the poudUage paid Ovmr tO 
the guardians. . /i.' 

To talk of the expense as a real objection, is paerile>: ftll« . 
would not cost half whnt we spend on the African squa^kon, 
with no ascertainable results except the loss of officers and menj^ 
the inteituption of the commerce of the world, the suspieicmr.or 
hatred ex,cited against us among all foreign nations, and.:the 
a^ravation of the horrors of the slave trade. It would not oost 
half the expense of the armed force that it would enable. ;U 9 to> 
reduce in Ireland. It would not cost one-tenth of theadditldiMl 
revenue whiph Ireland, in a menriy tolerable state of 'Sceurity^ 
would pour, into our Exchequer; and, above all, it would fiot, fike 
a .Caffre war, or a Canadian fortification, be a new oxpendtpme. 
It would* only be slufting an existing load from the shouMere.of 
the poorest, to those of the richest population in the world; ; It 
would be only relieyiog the Irish poor' from a taat which musjt 
be pmd ^ther by. them or by us, and which is now paid by them' 
oidy becau&e we hal^e takem from them and appropriated, -—and 
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to appropriate-^ to our o\tn tbe fund which 

additiohiil jprdvirions for security, eiich as, the increase of 
the ' and the abolition of that 

ih^i^rous reKc 'of barbarism, the, requiring unai^ity from 
j^Urms,, are advis^blOf hut less urgent. * 

.; 4 ^ut, moral remedies must here again be supported by physical 
No country can be tranquil or industrious in which the 
proportion of people to the land and capital which employ and 
support it, is so excessive as to leave them unemployed and 
destitute^ or even unemployed without being destitute, during 
n.conriderable portion of every year. This, is well illustrated 
xh the excellent evidence given by Mr. Aubrey dc Vere, before 
'the committee of the House of Lords, on Colonisation, on the 
• July, 184lr. (P. 513. and^<?5/.) 

‘ It must be remembered,’ says Mr. Be Vere, ‘ that the immediate 
effect of over-population, when excessive, is to interfere witli the 
ordinary relations of society, and still more with the processes of 
agriculture, in such a manner as to make it almost .impossible that 
iBoney can be laid out productively. The farmer builds his sheds 
for bis cattle; in the spring he has one or two calves ; four or five 
armed men come up to him, and make him swear that lie will kill his 
calves because his poorer neighbours require the milk. The effect 
of such outrages on improved cultivation is obvious. % 

> *4729. Have not there been many instances during the present 
year in which a species of tariff has been established by tlie dis- 
turbers of the peace under which a large farmer is allowed to rear 
not exeeetling tw5 calves, another is allowed to rear one, and a third 
is prohibited from rearing any ? — Yes ; that is perhaps a more dan- 
gerous symptom than those occasional outbreaks of lawlessness which 
occur at other times. It illustrates the tendency of a very great 
amount of over-population to abolish the very idea of property, 
making the people believe that the produce of the land belongs vir- 
tually to all on the land, and that they have a right to legislate as 
they think best as to the mode of its distribution. 

^ 4731. Do the same interferences take place with respect to the 
sale and price of potatoes ? — Yes. A fanner receives notice that 
his potatoes are required to be sold at such a price, or that he must 
be prepared to undergo whatever penalty the people choose to inflict 
upon him. This has frequently occurred. 

. ‘Then supposing the labourer to be perfectly desirous to give 
Kotftest labour in return for the wages he receives^ he i^ almost as 
ij^aEble to do this, as the farmer is unable to cultivate the crops which 
lie' ^^ers. He is one of a certain number of people, all of whom 
rjppfr employment. If the employment is only sufficient fof fifty 
^aad a hundred require employment, the remaining Mty will of 
induce or compel the fifty who have received the employment 
•to give such inefficient work as to render the employment of thehun- 
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drcd mew . i.ecsesaary. . If the hundr^ men »hoald>B aU ^employed, 
but it the work be calculated to last only for six 
hundred labourers require subsistence Sor the whole;^^,'tjl|fyj^ili 
naturally make the work last for the year, and any particular', 
duki amongst them who wishes to make himself what is called ^etteji^ 
than' his neighbour, ‘4s a man very injurious, as they think, 'fo ine 
community, and gets a hint to that effect. All the'relati'ons of so^ety 
are thus cniUittered, and the impatience of the disease resists' ^he 
measures necessary for the cure. Every part is sore, and shrinks 
from the touch ; every part is armed, and stings the hand that would 
heal it. 

‘ The failure of the recent attempt to support the people of Irqtand 
by means of work on the public roads, is but an illustration on a large 
scale of a difficulty which besets all attempts to give employment 
where the pressure of population is such as to paralyse that employ- 
ment which a less excessive pressure Would have stimulated. The 
labour required was met by a combination. That is a fact that 
speaks for itself ; every body knows it ; no person ought to have been 
surprised at seeing it occur. Those who were well acquainted with 
Ireland knew that the circumstance w’^as certain to occur, because the 
same principle of combination has long since pnwailed amongst oUr 
labourers, although in an occult shape, and lias, in an indirect msttj&L 
ner, produced the same results ; that is to say, by a kind of under- 
stood convention amongst th<5 labourers, work has been done badly, 
^md done slowly. While in England you have paid 1^. 6d. for 
labour, and hstflwj got Is. 6d. worth of work, in Ireland we have paid 
Sd'. for labour, and got 6d, worth of work ; combination supplanting 
competition, and making labour expensive wlicre tlie labouiters were 
numerous. 

* 4743. Does this pressure of a population in excess act danger- 
ously upon the peace of the country? — It renders it impossible* to 
maintain the peace in many of those districts in whicli the pressure 
is very much fell, because it reduces us to a state in which you may 
say that every one is in every one else’s way. In England every one 
is socially dependent upon his neighbour ; the intertexture of society 
is so finely wrought tliat eveiy man is the better' for his neighbour, 
and so far has a sort of vested interest in his life ; but in Ireland the 
people are, competitors and rivals, and angry feelings 'are thus neces- 
sarily engendered. For this reason it has been found hitherto very 
difficult to preserve tlie peace in Ireland, even in times of compara- 
tive abundance. We have now met with a calamity which has very 
much the same effect as if some two millions of people had been added 
in one year to our population, a proportionate amount of food having 
been Withdrawn. . Under these circumstances the insecurity of pro- 
perty and the difficulty of maintaining the peace must proportionittely 
inci'case. 

* 4159. With, respect to the general interests of your electoral divi- 
sion, how do you find that the state of the neighbouring less improved 
electoral divisions acts upon you ? — Very injuriously. Tlrat is one 
of our great difficulties. In a neighbouring electoral division, a large ^ 
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If each 

iiffi^tl^d person who possesses it^Uven Supposing 

tSft no iireuiife paid, it is probably the very most that we can expect. 
";^rfainl7 eaQnot>be levied ppon such'iai^. v 

^ a very considerable num^r of acres ia.:th?it electoral 
^bich have remained altogetlisr unsown ,an^.iVa 3 te,, Adjoin- 
»,tlie ^Teotoral division of Kiidimo ; in it no Cons^erabie pro* 
:esi4es> and there is no chance of en^loyment on a large scale, 
qg in the two adjoining electoral divisions the people are 
5 , and that a very inconsiderable rate is the utmost that can 
for their support, we shall be in the difficult position of 
$ijppibrting^ our own people in the midst of a starving multitude on 
’'^h^Sidh of us, and the question is, whether that multitude will be 
i^tept to starve and see their neighbours provided for. As soon as 
200 men at work, 20Q^jnore men will probably,. if not other- 
,^|iiFpr.oyiii^d for, march down with their spades on their shoulders, 

demand a share in that work.’ 

■'i ^'r-' ■ . . . 

" The degree in which Ireland is over-populous, may perhaps 
be best understood by comparing her to England. 
!;;^.ljufortunately the agricultural statistics of England arc very 
il^eetive. We are not acquainted with any estimate later than 
thtit furqished by Mr. Couling to the Emigration Committeein 
1$27» and published (p. 361.) in the appendix to the third Report, 
ei^ered to be printed on the 29th June, 1827. It has been 
adopted, however, by Mr. Porter, and with a slight variation, 
by Mr. |I‘Culloch, and so far as it differs from the truth, must 
Qb.yioust|r err in leading us to under estimate the present amount 
of agricultural improvement. 

jSLCCOrding to that estimate, the 32,342,400 acres of England, 
OPlpprised 26,532,000 in cultivation, of which 10,252,600 were 
,ai^ble and garden, and 15,379,400 mcado>vs and pastures. The 
mp^ber of agricultural families appears, by the census of 1831, 
to been the%7 6 1,348. 

< Tbo, surface of Ireland, according to the census of J841, 
(p. 463.) contains 20,808,271 statute acres, of wfhich only 
ld^^300 were then cultivated. Of these, in 1847, only 
6,239,375 yvere under crops, thus subdivided: cerealia 3,3 13,579, 
crops, 727,738, flax, 58,312, and hay, 1,138,946.* The 
"agricultural families W’^ere returned by that census aa^974,188. 
Sur^that more than one fourth more families were employed in 
, C^iyWing about balf the extent of cultivated land. 

disproportion is still more striking when we look at the 
r The ar^le and garden ground in England, consistj^S as 
seen, of 10,252,000 acres. In Ireland, in 1847, only 
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5^238,575 acreB were xmd^x erops, of whiob? Ivl389.946 pi^upedi 
hay, so that, paly 4,099,629 vemam for amble and greeiieiqpii/dl^ 
less than four acres and a h^f to an agricultural fstmilyi^/'^ilh 
England the proportion of arable, and garden ground ^is i^thelr 
lUore than thirteen acres and a half tcf an agricultural 
Just three^map as much, "^f course when we come to tbe 
tressed premnees, the disproportion increases. In Leinster’ 
Ulster the ^ricultural families were 483,845. In IVIunstei^'^d 
Connaught they were 492,343. The cultivated land inLein^tpi^ 
and Ulster was ^^,368,727. acres, in Mumper and Connaught; 
6,095,573. The land under crop in Leinster and Ulster was 
3,284,269, or, deducting 714,488 of meadow and clover, 2,469,771 
acres, lliat in Munster and Connaught, was 1,950,316, dr, 
deducting meadow and clover, 1,526,658' acres, — not three acred 
and a rood to an agricultural family, or more thanlfour tim^ 
as many agricultural families to a hundred acres under crop ^ 
in England; * . - 

Now in 1831, the agricultural population of England in pro- 
portion to the land under cultivation, and to the capital employed 
on it, was in excess, i It was the time when agricultural labour^^ 
were driven from farm to farm as roundsmen, were sold by 
auction at 2d. per head per day, were harnessed on the roads to 
gravel carts, were sent ten miles to carry a barley. straw nnd 
bring back a wheat straw, were imprisoned in the gravel pit^ rir 
kept standing morning after morning in the parish pound. It 
was the time when farmers could not safely use machinery, whein 
labour rates were sanctioned by law”, when Wlimot Horton 
lectured on redundant population, and emigration was as vefa©-"^ 
mently demanded for England as it now is for Ireland. What 
then is to be done with an agricultural population more than 
four times as excessive in proportion to the demand for its labotil^ 
as one w'hich itself was excessive? How ar%we to remed^ it 
disproportion between cultivators and cultivated land, the greklest 
that has eifer pervaded aicivilised country? " ^ ^ ‘ 

The remedies applied to the excessive population of E|igland 
were, a much stricter administration of the Poor Laws ^ the 
withdrawing, as far as the inveterate abuses of the country attd 
the inveterate prejudices of London Avould allow it, all otit^door 
relief from the able-bodied ; and a great extension cultmticm 
And the evil has been much mitigated. Were it not foir*&e 
Irish immigration it would probably be cured. The evil be 
eod^ended with in Ireland is, as wc have seenj more than four 
times eia gteat. ? s . , , ‘ ^ 

When we last considered this subject^ wc remarked, Uhat 
‘ from an early period of^ the ..present distress two modes of . 
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17,219,300 acres would afford sufficient employment to 974,188 
families *i ^ 

It must further be recollected that this number, 974,188, is 
not iinsiiscci)tiblc of increase : up to the present time every 
rcLptatioii of Ihe iron pressure which keeps down Irish popuLi- 
tion, has been instantly followed by a proportionate, or by a more 
than proportionate expansion. No one can doubt that if Ireland 
had been originally one third larger than it is^^ the only conse- 
quence would have been one third more of misery. No one can 
doubt that if the 3,755,000 acres which it is now proposed to 
reclaim had been reclaimed sixty years ago, the only consequence 
would have been, that we should now have 1,300,000 agri- 
cultural families instead of 974,188 ; 10,500,000 Irish instead 
of 8,000,000; 1,200,000 paupers instead of 900,000. The 
remedies wdiicli are intended to act by diminution of, population, 
if they fail, do no harm ; and if they succeed, must be beneficial. 
Those which increase the field over wdilch population can spread 
may effect their immediate purpose ;* and yet ultimately produce 
calamities worse than those which they were employed to pal- 
liate. . The evidence of ]\Ir. Blacker, of Armagh, the jusidy 
celebrated >vrltcr on small farms and green crops, given to the 
Committee of the House of liOrds on Emigration in 1847, is 
very instructive. He begs the committee to remember that 
unless the habits of the people can be changed, no enlargement 
of farms will be permanent. The farms, he says, fifty years ago 
W'crc larger than any that can now be hoped for, and yet they 
were subdivided; and so will be any that wc can now create, 
unless the tenants have sufficient wealth, enterprise, and know- 
ledge, to look beyond their land for a provision for their 
children. 

. He is asked, 

‘2199. At that former period to which you refer was there not a 
disposition rather to subdivide land, and is^tliere not at the present mo- 
ment a strong disposition to guard against such subdivision ? — I do not 
think there is any feeling upon that subject, be it ever so strong, that 
will prevent tlie subdividing of land by will by the original possessor, 
particularly on large estates, in order to provide for his descendants, 
wliere the father has no other means of doing so. The subdivision 
takes place without any outward or visible sign ; the family may all 
continue to live together, and the land may be lield apparently with- 
out being allotted to any particular member of the family ; but it is 
not the less real upon that account, and at the end of the lease there 
nmy be found three or four iamilies under the same roof Iiuhling 
diflerent portions of the ordinal holding. 

‘ 2200. The question aliudes hot to what a person might wish to 
do for his own descendanjts, J^ut is tliorc not, ou the part of inheritors 
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of lands^ a strong disposition now to prevent such subdivision ? — 
There is, certainly, and there ahcays has been; but you cannot 
avoid it. 

‘ 2201, Was thoTC that disposition formerly ? — In almost all 
cases. 

‘ 2202. Was there not formerly a great tendency to increase the 
subdivision for political purposes ? — That is a point that has been 
often urged. 1 have no doubt that there may have been dilferont 
instances of landlords being so reckless as to divide their property for 
that object, but I do assert that it was more taking advantage of a 
subdivision they could not help, to make a vote, than making tJjc 
subdivision for the sake of the vote ; and I will state the grounds 
which I have for that opinion : that is, that the glebes of clergymen 
and the lands of the church could not by any subdivision have given 
a vote, yet the glebes of clergymen are more subdivided than any 
other lands in Ireland. 

‘ 2204. Db not you think that the middle-man had a stronger 
interest in subletting than the proprietor would liave ? — The fact is, 
that the subdivision of land rather arises from dividing it by will 
than from any other cause. Suppose a man lias twenty acres, and he 
dies, he has not a farthing to leave to his younger children, and he 
kgiVes them five or six acres of his land. 

* 2208. Middle-men have no interest in the reversion of the land, 
and the proprietors of land have? — Undoubtedly that is the case ; 
but under the circumstances IJuivc^ alluded to it will be very difficult 
to prevent subdivision.’ * 

Passing by, however, for the presmt, ibese eventual dangers, 
let us^consider what arc the immediate obstacles to an extensive 
amelioration of the soil of Muiisfer and Comuuight. If we su])- 
jx)se a man to be the sole proprietor of an electoral division — 
that is to say, of an estate equal in extent to more than three 
average English parishes; that his tenants hold at will, or for short 
terms ; that the proportion of population to the land is so nj^ode- 
i*ate, that freedom of action is not circumscrilied by the tyranny 
described by Mr. de Vere, but the landlord is allowed to improve, 
the farmer to manage, and the labourer to work without being 
under the orders and the terrors of a secret tribunal ; that tlic 
surrounding electoral divisions arc also so favourably circum- 
stanced, that their inhabitants will not invade any new oasis of 
prosjierity, derange the proportions of population and employ- 
ment, and prescribe the amount of industry that is to be exerted, 
and the manner of its application — if we suppose all these favour- 
able accidents to coincide, such a proprietor would do wisely, if 
out of his own resources, or by the assistance of the Land Im- 
provement Act, he expended on his lands perhaps half, perhaps 
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the whole value of their fee simple in their present state. But 
where, in Munster and Connaught, shall we find such a coin- 
cidence? — in 200 cases? — in 100? — in 50? If all these 
conditions can rarely co-exist, which of them can be dispensed 
with ? Can the proprietor of a portion of an electoral division 
])rudently improve ! If he do so, what is he doing but providing 
a fund to be eaten away by the spreading sore of his neighbour’s 
pauperism ? Can ho do so when his land is in the hands of 
middle-men, or tenants for terms, who for years must reap the 
whole profit of his expenditure? Can he do so when pressed on 
by an excessive, and therefore idle, and therefore demoralised 
population in his own electoral division, or in those around him, 
whicli impedes, or forbids, or dictates his own operations and 
those of his fiirmcrs and of his labourers ? 

This is not mere theory ; we will illustrate it by an example. 

Wc have given some details as to the state of the Belmullet 
and Binghamstown electoral divisions, part of the Barony oi‘ 
Erris, in the Ballina Union. On the 15th of February, 1848, 
Mr. Hamilton, the Tns})crt(>r, writes to say that one of the 
})rincipal landlords, Mr. Carter, has applied for, and obtained, 
5000/. under the Improvement Act.* 

On the 30th of March Mr. Carter wtUcs thus to the Com- 
missioners : — 

‘ I have the honour to enclose you a copy of a letter I this morning 
received from Mr, Cranipton, the agent of my estate, in Erris, county 
hlayo. I am most anxious to lay out the money applied for and 
ixrantcd, but tlie contents of this letter certainly cause me to pause 
before I take up 5000/. to be expended in increasing the burdens of 
the land in Erris, without a prospect of rcdcinj)tion. 

‘ Enclosure , — Mr. Crampton to Mr. Carter, March 28, 1848, 

^ I learn at the Custom House that your application under the 
Land Improvement Act for the drainage of your Erris estates has 
l)ecn approved of to the extent of 5000/., and that you will very 
shortly be placed in possession of an instalment of this sum. How- 
ever, as it would interfere with the spring work, and so tend to 
dc'^iroy the very slender prospect of any harvest* this year in that 
country, if you now commence operations, they must necessarily be 
postponed till summer. 

‘ IVcvious, however, to your embarking in this expenditure, I wish 
to lay before you as clearly as 1 can tlie present state and prospects 
of Erris generally, that you may judge for youiself whether by this 
expenditure you wouhl improve your estate there, or whether, on the 
contrary, by adding so muqli to its ineumbranees, you will only be 
accelerating its ruin. 
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* Tlie valuation of the two electoral divisions, Behnullet and Bing- 
hamstown, in which your estate lies, under the Poor Law, is under 
12,000/, a-year; this sum is not very inucii less than the amount of 
rent which Was paid (before 1846), by the occupying tenants to thoir 
immediate landlords ; at present small holders (who occupy more than 
nine<4enths of the country), arc able to pay no rent whatever. 

‘The population of these two electoral divisions, which, before 
1846, was considerably over 20,000, is now (as well as an estimate 
.can be made) under 20,000 ; about one sixtli of this population are 
resident on those parts of your estate which arc not leased against 
you in perpetuity, and about another sixth on those towiilands which 
are. 

‘ Out of this population upwards of 10,000 arc now receiving relief 
daily under the Poor Law, at the expense of upwards of 250Z. a- week ; 
that is, at the rate of upwards of 13,000/. a-year (more than the en- 
tire i*ental of the two divisions even in flourishing times). This 
relief is administered wdth tlie utmost vigilance, and the utmost care 
taken that none except those actually starving shall be relieved, so 
that there is no hope that the expense will be diminished ; on the 
contrary, it is certain that it will considerably increase : destitution 
among the popufatioii yet oif tlie lists in(‘rca^ing more rapidly than 
deatlis occur among the paupers who are on ; deaths among the pau- 
pers being the only circumstance by whicli the numbers receiving 
relief are or can be diminished. 

‘ As might be imagined, the procoi^ds of the poor-rate arc by no 
means equal to tills enormous expenditure ; the British Association 
are supplying the funds, and will probably do so till next harvest ; 
however, they cannot and will not continue to do so, and as the 
people are supported in what is as bad as idleness, and the arable land 
is suflered to lie waste, there is no hope that the country can support 
itself when the British Assockitioii shall cease to give assistance, 

‘ It is for you to coiissider whether, under these circumstances, the 
5000/. granted to your application under the Land Improvement Act, 
will not (if laid out in Erris) be utterly lost, while you will remain 
personally liable to 650/. a-year for interest. 

If the Government will do nothing, and at the sj^me time insist 
that proprietors must support the destitute on their estates (that is, 
on your paying 2000/. a-year for poor-rate for your Erris estate, 
which would he ajiout your proportion, while you at the same time 
get nothing out of it), I would say the sooner you got rid of that pro- 
perty the better, and that your laying out money on it, with these 
facts clearly before you, would be an act of deliberate folly.' 


The Commissioners refer Mr. Crumpton’s statement to their 
inspector. He answers — 

‘ April 4, 1848. 

‘ I think Mr. Crarapton’s letter is not by any means an exaggerated 
statement. 

‘ The present expenditure is about 250/. a-wcek, and a considerable 
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portion of tlic persons now receiving relief are permanently pauperised, 
unless some unexpected demand for labour should arise.’ 

The correspondence closes by a letter • from the Commis- 
sioners to Mr. Carter, in which they state their opinion that — 

‘ It is only by the ado])tion of means to encourage agricultural 
undertakings, independentjy of the poor-rates, that any progress can 
be made in ameliorating the condition of the labouring population, 
and lessening the pressure on the resources of the rate- payers. The 
Commissioners would be gratified to know that such means were 
applied by the owners of the lands heretofore cultivated, but now 
waste ; and were all to adopt your proposition of giving the land rent 
free, at first, there would, it is presumed, be found persons of the 
requisite skill and capital, to migrate to that district.’ * 

We arc not informed as to the result.' We presume that Mr, 
Carter declined tlie proposed loan. The reader will judge 
w^hether it is equally probable that the plan alluded to by the 
Commissioners, ‘ that the landlords should give their lands rent 
* free, and that persons of skill and caj)ital should migrate to 
^ Erris in order to cultivate them,’ has been adopted. 

What is impossible, however, to private enterprise may, it 
has been supposed, be effected by the Government ; and several 
[moposals have lately been made for the reclamation of the ^Ya3te 
lands of Ireland at the expense of the state. In support of these 
views, the high authority of the Irish Commissioners of Poor Law 
Inquiry has often been cited ; but it appears to us cn*oncously. 
What the Commissioners proposed as respects Irish wastes, was 
merely a general enclosure act. They recommended the establish- 
ment of a board of improvement and a court of review. The 
duty of the board Avas to make a survey, valuation, and partition 
of the waste lands of Ireland. It was further to make the roads 
and main drains, and to receive an allotment by the sale of 
Avhich the expense Avas to be defrayed. The rest Avas to be 
allotted to the proprietors of the waste, each owner being 
alloAvcd to let his allotment or any portion for sixty years to a 
tenant undertaking to enclose and cultivate it the approbation 
of the board ; and also, Avith the like approbation, to alienate 
in fee a portion to a person or company undertaking \o enclose 
and cultivate the remainder. The Court of RcvIcav Avas to solve 
all legal difficulties, Avith an appeal to the House of Lords.* 

This Avas a simple plan, Avell adapted to the Avants of the 
year 1836, when the obstacle to the cultivation of the Avastc 
arose merely from intricacy of title ; but docs not attempt to 
meet the present difficulty, which, indeed, did not then exist ; 
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vfh&[i th6 obataqle is, that in the face of the poor-rate it is not 
worth cultivatiug. 

Then came Mr. Thornton, writing In 1845, before the potato 
had failed, and believing (p.430.) that two or three acres furnish 
plentiful subsistenOe to a family. He proposes that the poor 
should have free access to the waste lands*, or at least to 

600.000 acres of them ; the distribution t)f which among 200,000 
pauper families, would, he thinks, remedy the pauperism of 
Ireland, t The proprietors, of course, must be compensated, 
but he ^ayp, with truth, that the value of the fee-simple of an 

' acre of Irish waste is generally small. 

Mr. Mill adopted Mr. Thornton’s views, but writing in 1848, 
estimated more adequately the evil and the necessary extent of 
the remedy. • 

Instead of 600,000 acres of w'astc, he proposes to take all 
that are arable, which he supposes to be 1,500,000 ; and instead 
of 200,000 he proposes to place on them 300,000 I'amilies, five 
acres to a family. ‘ Su|)posc,’ he says, ^ such a number drafted 
‘ off to independence and comfort, together with a very moderate 
* additional relief by emigration, the introduction of English 
' farming over the remainder of Ireland would at once cease to 
^ be chimerical.’ X 

Lastly, wc have a furtlier and amended proposal of Air. 
Thornton’s, contained in his ^ Plea for Peasant Proprietors,’ 
published in 1848. He now siApposcs the available waste kinds 
to be 1,600,000 acres ; and he proposes to colonise them with 

200.000 pauper families, allotting 8 iu?res to a family. lie esti- 
mates the expense at 24,000,000/., or 120/. per fanuly, a sum 
considerably exceeding the cost of the most cxi)ciisi^'e emigra- 
tions ever made ; more than three times the cost at which tlie 
Crown, not the best of managers, removed to America the sur- 
plus population of its estate at Pally kilcline.§ 

To meet the obvious objection that, with Irish habits, the 

200,000 families would soon swell into 400,000, and the farms 
from 8 acres diminish to 4, he adopts a suggestion of Mr. Mill’s, 
that the colonists should receive their farms not as tenants, but 
as owners^ the ownership of land being in his opinion and in 
that of Mr. Mill, the best preservative against the undue multi- 
plication of a peasantry. And as a further precaution, he pro- 
poses that subdivision be prohibited by law. 


* Over-population, p. 432. f Ibid. p. 430. X h P* 

§ vThis was 1,550/. 7s- M. for 236 persons, or about 61. 11s. a head. 
Evidence to First Report of the House of Lords on Colonisation, 
' 1848, 2959. 
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Now we admit most fully the beneficial moral influence of 
property, especially of landed property. We bitlerly fegret 
that our execrable system of tenures, by making the legal forma 
attending the sale and purchase of a small piece of ground cost 
more tlian tlic value of the thing which they convey, and our 
execrable poor-law system, by denying employ meat, to a man 
who is supposed to be able to exist without it, have destroyed 
the small i)roperties of England. We believe that if we could 
I'ccall into existence the English yeoman, we should add to our 
social system a most valuable member. We believe that the 
remnants of that race, the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
statesmen, are the best agricultural population in Great Britain. 
But when we are told that such a ])casantry will not multiply 
and sulidlvide, we must consider what arc the means by which 
these results arc to be prevented. They seem to be only three: 
— 1st, limiting the number of children to a marriage ; 2d, de- 
ferring marriage ; and 3d, sending out the younger children to 
get their brcacl by some other means than cultivating the father’s 
lanti The first of these means is that adopted in France and 
Switzerland. The number of children to a marriage is much 
smaller among the peasantry of those countries than in any 
other part of Europe. The second is that adopted in Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, and generally in the Protestant portions of 
the Continent. The government almost universally interferes 
and prohibits the marriage of those who cannot show that they 
possess considerable property or a residence, or that they have 
pei'formcd their military services. The third is the resource of 
tlic English fjxrmcr. If he is rich and careful, he saves enough 
to portion his daughters and to enable his sons to hire and stock 
fiirms of their ow n. Tf he cannot afford this, his children go 
out to service or arc a])prenticed to trades. Now which of these 
lines of conduct is likely to be adopted by the colonist on the 
Irish wastes? He wdll be a pauper taken from tho worst part 
of the worst provinces of Ireland — from a population, to use 
Ciipt. Kennedy’s w^onls, ‘ ignorant of the usocof land, labour, or 
^ capital ; in their ai)poarance, clothing, and mode of living 
^ hardly human, and’ — what is perhaps the worst symptom — 
^ uncomplaining ; quite content with their allowance of meal.’ 
Will such a people, having by their side the priest living on 
marriage dues and christenings, defer marriage, qr restrict the 
number of children in their families ? Will they save to set up 
their children in other farms or in other businesses ? Remove 
thorn to a better social atmosphere, let them see all around them 
instances of thrift and success ; put a new continent at their dis- 
j)Osal, where tliey may multiply their numbers and yet extend 
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^^as^ions; and they will participate in the general pros- 
; iSifeep^ theux; in Ireland, 'and in a generation or two, 
“ jr miidi sboifrer^*tliey will be in the state in which they 
dnl^r'doT^fefe^^nWbers. 

prohibition of subdivision, it would be an 
,?veii in the case of a leaseholder or a tenant 
at.w^ll^^rft^e there is a landlord who knows that the security 
of hi^ r^'ut and the value of his reversion depend on his prevent- 
U>g subdivision, we see that it goes on, in spite of a repression 
.whicA is oftob complained of as too severe. How is a proprietor 
to be checked? By whom is the law to be enforced? By 
public officers, we su[)posc. And will men performing a mere 
public duty exercise a vigilance and severity, and incur a degree 
of odium and of danger (for in Ireland unpopularity is often 
death), which liis own interest and that of his descendants Avill 
not tempt the reversioner to exert and to undergo ? 

The decisive objections to this scheme, however, have not yet 
been mentioned. 

Unhappily, as the able compiler of the digest of the evidence 
taken under Lord Devon’s Commission, has remarked, ‘ all the 
‘ evidence on the subject of reclaiming waste lands, has reference 
‘ to the times and circumstances prior to the failure of the 
* potato crop.’ That failure has destroyed much of what was 
best established In Irish rural economy ; and, above all, it Iras 
destroyed three aci’o, or five acre, or even eight acre farms. 

Among the witnesses examined by the House of Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Colonisation in 1847, Avere Col. Kobinson, the well 
known managing director of the Irish Waste Ijaiids Improve- 
ment Company^ and, as we have seen, Mr. Blacker. 


* 2122. I think,’ says Mr. Blacker ‘ that with five or six acres the 
farmer cannot now support himself upon his land. It is a ])hysical 
impossibility to grow so much grain upon a five or six acre farm as 
will support a family consisting of six to seven persons. It would he 
necessary to sow part of the land with a grain crop twice in succes- 
sion, which cannot be carried on ; it could not be continued for any 
course of seasons. 

‘2125. Do you not conceive that you possess in Armagh much 
greater facilities for meeting the state of things, as altered by tlic 
potato failure, by your knowledge of agriculture, and by your power 
of substituting other means of culture ? — Certainly ; and not only 
that, but likewise by having a ])ortion of manufactures going on. 

‘ 2126. Even with those advantages, do you conceive that if the 
potato failure proves permanent you will have the means /of support- 
ing y^ur present extent of j)opulation ? — I do not think that we- 


* Evidence, p. 219. and post 
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shall. If we lose the potato crop, aJl tjie and six ae!» lupavjw®®^ 
depend entirely upon their smaU IioldiiJgs must go. 

‘ 21o(3. VVero not your opinions strongly expr^sed upp0<^}‘^MQST 
tion of emigration? — Yes. T have written two ^lessaya l(pbli .tV4 ^ 
management of property in Ireland; in both ttbse f 
doubts of the propriety of emigration; and, iinder the ^ame 
stances, I should be still of the same opinion ; but I loofe i^ou ttHliat 
the destruction of the food of a great proportion of tlwi pe(4>lo Alters 
the circumstances altogether. A five or six acre farmer, with potato 
diet, could pay his rent, and keep Ids one or two cows, and his pig^ 
and live in coni])arative eomfort ; but I do not think that Im^can do 
so if the potato failure continues ; therefore there must ii^ that case be 
a change in the measures adopted. 

‘ 21o7. Supposing in any particular disti*ict tlie five acre farm 
system to continue subjeert to the failure of the potato crop, what do 
you conceive would be the consequences upon rents? — There is just 
this consequence : rent can only be paid by the sale of tlie produce. 
If a man sells the ])roduce to pay his rent, he must starve or become 
u mendicant ; and if he lives upon the produce, and does not pay his 
rent, then th(‘, landlord must starve or become a mendicant. 

‘ There are numbers of farms not exceeding iive and six acres ; I 
look upon it that in all those larms the produce of the land would be 
insufllcient. To give an instance, take a farm of six acres ; if it re- 
ipiires three acres of oats to supply the place of one acre of potatoes, 
and a family require an acre and a half of potatoes, it would require 
four or live acres of oats to supply that ; how can you grow four or 
li% e acres of oats out of six acres ? 

‘ There are many people whom I liave heard dilating upon the ad- 
vantage to Ireland of the failure of the potato crop, and the blessing 
it would be to the people to have cereal food substituted. It seems 
to me, liowevcr, that those who thus express themselves are not 
aware that it is absolutely impossible all at once to increase the 
growth of cereal crops to the extent required to food the present 
IMqjulation upon tliat diet. Before this can he done, there must be 
an increased quantity of land in a state lit to yield corn crops ; this 
can only be done by an increased growth of green crops ; and this 
again requires an increased stock of nianure ; so that if it can be 
accomplished at all, it must be a work of time. And what is in the 
meanwhile to become of the hundreds of thousands who have hitherto 
<lcp ended on tlie C^onacre potatoes ? It is fearful to contemplate the 
misery that must take place before any good can arise from the failure 
of the potato.' 

Colonel Robinson states that the average holdings of the 
peasantry on' the estates reclaimed by the society, are fourteen 
plantation acres, or about twenty statute acres each.* 

He is asked what amount of capital is required for a tenant 


* Evidence, p. 500. 
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to become a settler on a waste land holding, according to the 
system of tiie society. 

. He answers — 

, • ‘ It would depend on the size of the farm, the nature of the locality, 
and the resumption or not of the potato culture ; but, as a fair gene- 
ral average, I should deem that an industrious man with a family, 
entering upon.a moderate-sized holding, in proportion to the amount 
of his capital, and the physical strength of his family, at the rate of 
fi*om 1/. 10^, to 2/. per plantation acre of arjible land, would do well. 
Thus, if a farmer of peaceable liabils, inured to dilfieulties, of strong 
constitution, and with a healthy large family, possessed of 20/. or 30/. 
capital, being the description of pei sons wlio generaUi/ emigrate to 
the American colonies^ took a holding of from ten to fifteen 'plantation 
acres, which is equal to from sixtecfi to twenty- three and a half statute 
acres, he would, hy a fair amount of exertion and perseverance, be 
able to permanently provide for that family, loithout any extraneous 
aid from public works or wovkhonscs, or other parties, excepting 
occasional employment for the first two years, and the stipulated 
allowances from, the improring landlord.^*' 

This evidence decisively shows how inadequate is t!ic imme- 
diate resource aflforded by the waste lands. Supposing their 
extent ample, and all difficulties of title and expense removed, 
from two to three years imist elapse before they would give any 
assistance at all. Colonel Kobinson often repeats that for the 
first two years the settlers must be fed from other sources. And, 
secondly, supposing them now ready for use, their extent, great 
as it seems positively, is comjiarativcly small. 1,400,000 acres 
divided into 10 acre farms, and that seems to be the minimum, 
will remove only 140,000 agricultural families out of 974,188, 
leaving still 824,188 families to cultivate the existing 13,464,300 
acres, being about double the English proportion in 1831. Nor 
is it true that the whole of the 1,425,000 of cultivable waste is 
'really available for the purposes in question. 269,000 belong to 
Ulster ; exclusively of Donegal. They belong to a well ad- 
ministered prosperous province, which su[)ports its own poor 
without English assistance, indeed, with rare exceptions, with- 
out out-door relief. What more right have we to require an 
Antrim landlord, whos6 union and whose electoral division arc 
perfectly solvent, who has so well preserved the proper propor- 
tion of population to capital, that instead of one person in five 
as in Connaught, or one person in ten as in England, only one 
person in a hundred is an applicant for relief, — what more right 
have we to require him to give up his waste lands as a colony 
for Southern and Western paupers, than we have to require the 
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proprietors of Dartmoor or of Salisbury plain? What right 
have we to transport the hordes of Clare and Mayo Into the heart 
of Down and Armagh ? What more right have we to inoculate 
with them the laborious, orderly, Protestant population of 
Ulster, than that of Yorkshire or Kent ? What we have said 
of Ulster applies to many portions of Leinster ; it applies even 
to many parts of the South and the West. Even in Donegal' 
there are unions, such as Dunfanaghy and Lctterkenny, in Cork, 
such as Bandon, Kinsale, and Mallow, where the pauperism 
is less than in even the well-administered English districts. 
To grind them down to the common level of Munster and Con- 
naught by forcibly introducing into their waste lands a surplus 
population of strangers, would be a strong instance of the injustice 
and cruelty of which those who most loudly proclaim their 
humanity are not the least frequently guilty. The same remark 
applies not merely between jirovince and province, but between 
county and county, between union and union, between electoral 
division and electoral llivision, even between townland and town- 
land. It is bad enough, — we should think it intolerable,— to 
inflict on one parish the suppoi*t of the paupers of another. To 
bring those paupers bodily into its bounds, to force its inhabit- 
ants to dwell among such associates, and to become responsible 
for such inmates, would be absolutely Mezentian. 

Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis 

Complexu in misero, et longa sic morte necabat.* 

From these premises a practical conclusion seems to follow, 
more certainly than is usually the case in political reasoning. 
If the agricultural population of the greater part of Ireland is 
three times as large as can be profitably employed in cultivating, 
with the existing amount of capital, the quantity of land now 
in cultivation, — if in the districts v/hcrc that surplus population 
is found, no one, except under circumstances so peculiar and so 
rare that they may be said to be non-existent, ean profitably or 
c\cn safely reclaim land now waste, or apply fresh capital to 
the land already in cultivation, — if the reclamation of the waste 
lands by the government would afford only a slow and very 
partial relief, and by rendering possible a still further increase 
of population, might in its ultimate results act as a poison insteiul 
of a medicine, — if under the pressure of poor-rates every month 
more and more tenancies arc abandoned, and more and more 
fields lie waste, leaving the burden more and more concentrated 
on the occupiers and the landlords who still stand their 
ground, — if under the double operation of increased pauperism 
and diminished employment, the population wliich last year was 
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only three times, may next year be four times, and the year 
after be five times as great as is wanted, what possible resource 
can there be except to diminish the number of people, since 
while that number continues, to increase the demand for their 
labour is impossible ? 

If to do this to the requisite extent be really impracticable ; 
if the whole resources of the British empire, European, 
American, Asiatic, and African, do not enable us to remove 
from Ireland every year, for four or five years to come, 400,000 
persons ; let all those who have the means prepare against the 
evil that is coming. Let them sell their properties wdiile they 
retain value ; let them invest their savings in securities beyond 
the grasp of the collector; let them seek out some country 
which does not support a standing army of 2,700,000 paupers.* 
And let us all, to use ]\Ir. Mills words, extract from the world, 
with Epicurean indifference, the pleasures which it may afford, 
without making useless struggles for its improvement. For wc 
may be sure that if we allow the cancer of pauperism to complete 
the destruction of Ireland, and then to throw fresh venom into 
the already predisposed body of England, the ruin of all that 
makes England worth living in is a <iucstion only of time. ^ 


Aet. IX. — Biograj)hical Notices of Lord Melbourne. London : 

1848. 

'"PiiEKE arc some men, of whom, if >vc value their memory, 
^ it is important to produce, as soon as possible after the 
world has heard that they are no more, a just appreciation. 
We mean men in whose characters the lights and shadows 
wci*e in a certain degree vague and unsettled, and whose 
manner was frequently confounded with a nature or mind 
of which it was but a false and superficial index. 

Certain gentlemen in the House of Commons who get up 
early, who have always their Avatch in their hand, who rush 
from committee room to committee room, and rarely miss any 
division on any subject, are generally considered by their 
family, and sometimes by their acquaintances, and even ordinary 

* England - - - - 1,800,000 

Ireland .... 900,000 

Total - - - 2,700,000 


Wha^ are the Ateliers Nationaux to this ? 
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lookers-on, as men of business and activity. The Peer whom 
wo are now mourning, was not a man of this class: •his external 
habits were in appearance those of indolence; he went into 
society in tlie evening ; he had the air of a lounger in the morn- 
ing ; he attended indifferently to things of small importance ; and 
consequently he was' called idle, and for many years of his life 
decried as idle, by a vast variety of persons who were far less 
usefully employed than himself. During this time, he read 
more, and thought more, than perhaps any person of his own 
station and standing. Ilis knowledge of the classical languages 
rendered their most difficult authors as familiar to him as if they 
had written in French or in English ; and his mind was imbued 
with, and constantly brooding over those writings which best 
record the eloquence and wisdom of antiquity. In modern history 
and literature tlierc was luirdly any work with which he was 
not ac(iuainted ; and all the nice points and dogmas of theology 
were perpetually turned over by liis inquisitive and speculative 
mind. Ills morning’s ride, indeed, was often as serious an 
occupation to him, as were, to Pliny, the two hours which he 
passed in a dark room, and which he considered, though he wii« 
merely thinking, the most important portion of his day’s labours, 
liy this quiet process of study and thought he gradually 
brought liis mind to ah elevated level, all beneath which he 
considered mean and worthless ; all above, visionary and extra- 
vagant. Popular elamour and aristocratic pretension* were 
alike distasteful to him ; mere honours he despised ; ^ the grand 
* simple ’ which the laiuous Duke of Queensberry, then Earl of 
March, gave to George Selwyn as the hcau-idcal of taste, was 
the characteristic of his understanding. 

Such was the statesman, whose career and character we are 
now about to sketch, — a statesman whom it was almost impos- 
sible for the public to understand from afar, and whom it was 
even difficult for those who had only casual opportunities of 
ap])roaching him, to judge with correctness. 

The late Viscount Melbourne was born on the 18th of March, 
1779 ; being at this time the seegnd son of the first Lord Mel- 
bourne, a nobleman not [)articularly remarkable^ himself, but 
married to a lady celebrated in her day for the charm of her 
manners and the strength of her understanding. The eldest son, 
Mr. Peniston Lamb, lived much in the world, but took* little 
interest in politics. Mr. William Lamb, intended for a j)ro- 
lossion, was sent in the meantime to Eton, Glasgow, and 
Cambridge; and so distinguished himself at these places by 
his abilities, that in 1802 Mr. Fox, ever the gracious and politic 
patron of rising merit, drew the attention of Parliament to the 
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youthfiil scholar, by quoting a passage from one of his university 
compositions. * 

In 1805 Mr. Peniston Lamb died, and Mr. William Lamb 
having thus become the representative of his family, was brought 
Into the House of Commons. His talents, as we have seen, 
were already known there, and as he took his seat on the 
ministerial benches, he was selected by the. Grenville Admi- 
nistration to move the address to the Crown at the opening of 
the session of 1806. With an appearance strikingly handsome, 
a delivery bold and energetic, and a style evidently formed 
with care, but not (as is frequently the case with young 
orators) too studied and adorned, he made on this occasion a 
great impression ; and if the Whigs had remained in power, 
he would have been named to an important situation under them. 
As it was, he followed the party into opposition ; and there 
remained for some time — the bitter and not undistinguished 
antagonist of the men who had ridden into authority on the old 
King’s prejudices, f 

Many years did not, however, elapse without producing great 
changes in the state of affairs. The illness of King George JIL, 
the appointment of the Prince of Wales as Regent, the assassi- 
nation of Mr. Perc(;val, and the various attempts which were 
then made to form a mixed administration, gave a new colour 
to questions and a new position to . persons. Great military 
vSiiccesscs abroad — serious disturbances at home followed. 

Amidst these events Mr. Lamb gradually ceased to act as a 
party man, and he and Mr. W^ard, afterwards Lord Dudley, 
became conspicuous, for standing, as it were, on the verge of 


* Mr. Pox, Milrch 16, 1802. Character of the Duke of Bedford. 
Tlic passage is one taken from an essay on the ‘ Progressive Trnprove- 

* ments of Mankind,' an oration delivered by Mr. Lamb in the cha])el 
of Trinity College, on the 17th December, 1798. Mr. Fox says, — 
^ I will conclude with applying to the pres^ent occasion a beautiful 
‘ passage from the spceeli of a very young orator. It may he thought, 
‘ perhaps, to savour too much of the saTigiiinc views of youth to stand 
‘ the test of a rigid philosophicaf inquiry ; but it is at least cheering 
‘ and consolatot*y, and that in this instance it may be so exemplified, 

* is, 1 am conlident, the sincere wish of every man w^ho hears me. 
^ “ Crime,” says he, “is a curse only to the period in which it is suc- 

* “ cessfiil ; hut virtue, whether fortunate or otherwise, blesses not 
‘ “ only its own ago, hut remotest posterity, and is as beneficial by its 
‘ “ example, as by its immediate effects.” ' 

f In 1807, he seconded Mr. Brand’s motion relative to the late 
change of ministry. In 1810. Sec Mr. Fuller’s motion for the 
abolition of sinecure offices. 
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the two contending factions. The latter sat with the Tories, 
but frequently spoke for the Whigs ; the former sat with the 
Whigs, but spoke frequently for tlie Tories. Both, then 
young, were listened to with great attention, and held a higli 
position in the House of Commons, where they were fre- 
quently complimented for their great rcjspectability, talents, 
and independence.* * * § Their j)iinoiples were the same — an In- 
clination rather to support the prerogatives of Government than 
to give any great extension to popular power; but a strong 
conviction that the Government as constituted should be con- 
ducted with justice and intelligence ; that all monopolies, whether 
in trade or religion, ought to be modified or abolished, and that 
the general policy of our civil administration at home, and of 
our affairs abroad, should I)c in accordance with the character 
of a great Empire, eminently commercial, and under the sway 
of free, but not of dernocratie institutions.f 

These opinions, though not precisely Whig nor Tor}’’, w'crc 
in reality becoming about this time, the opinions of the day ; 
and already in men’s minds Avas shadowed out the idea of a new' 
party, as the centre at which the Inbcral Conservative and Con- 
servative Liberal Avcrc at last to meet. In 1827 such a party 
Avas formed, and in power. INIr. Canning was its first leader ; 
jVIr. Huskinson its second; and Mr. Lamb, who had accepted 
the office of secretary for I^^land under the one held it as 
long as the other continued to serve in the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration — that is, until the vote on the question of East 
Bedford in 1828.§ All the circumstances attending the rupture 


* See the debates on the Indemnity Bill, lltli March, 1818, and 
Lord Brougham's speech, of which the Abilov, ing is an extract: — *lt 
^ was a matter of much regret to him, «aTid to those with Whom his 
^ lionourable friend was generally in the habit of acting, that a person 
‘ of his (Mr. Laniffs) great respectability, — that a person so much 
* weight in that* House and in the country, from his accoinplish- 
^ ments, his talents, and his character, should have lent himself to the 
‘ support of such a measure as that which was now under consider- 
^ ation.’ 

t See I’avHamentary Debates, 1816, 1817, 1818. 

j This offer of Mr. Canning’s was the more flattering, since 
Mr. Lamb, who liad just retired from the representation of Stafford- 
shire, for which he had been elected member in 1819, was not at 
the time in Parliament, and had to be returned for a Government 
borough,. 

§ We may mention as a fact that comes within our own personal 
knowledge, that when Mr. lAihb’s resignation wns pending, he re- 
ceived a message from a very high authority, stating that the king 
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which then took place, have been so much before the public, 
that it would be superfluous here to dilate upon them ; but 
we do tliink it worth while to mention a flict not generally 
known — viz., that, in the summer of 1830, Mr. Iluskinson was 
asked whether he and his friends would accept office, and re- 
turned for answer a declaration that the support "thus soli- 
cited could not be given to any ministry which did not include 
Lord Grey and Lord Lansdownc. This declaration is notable, 
inasmuch as it ranged a body of eminent political men, who 
had of late years stood between the Whigs and tlie Tories, 
frankly by the side of the acknowledged Whig leaders. It 
was also timely. The death of George IV. took place at this 
moment. It occasioned new elections, whilst the angry feel- 
ings created by the bill for granting lioman Catholic emanci- 
pation, were still at their height. The l^ory cantlidates had 
their old committees disoi^anised, and tlicir old speeches thrown 
in their teeth. A more than usual number of Whigs, but 
especially a more than usual number of persons neither exclu- 
sively Whig nor Tory, and therefore open to the impression of 
passing CA'ents, appeared on the hustings, and wore successful.’^ 

It w-^as when these elections were actually going on, that 
there arrived the startling nows of the revolution in Paris ; a 
revolution made in opporition to a deliberate attempt to put 
down the constituted liberties France ; and which, being 
achieved wdth a heroism and concluded with a inodcratit)n rare 
in history, created, even among the most mild and temperate 
men, such an enthusiasm, in fixvour of reforms calculated to 
extend the principle of self-government, as, since the great revo- 
lution of 1688, had not been felt within these realms. 

Parliament met amidst the fall on all sides of governments 
which had abused or over-strctched their authority, and amidst 
the almost universal rise of constitutions or the extension of con- 
stitutional^ privileges. Nowdiere was the cause of the i)cople 
lost amidst the excesses of the mob. I'hc heart of England swelled 
with a generous emulation ; ‘ Why,’ said Englishmen, ‘ when 

* men throughout the world arc asserting their rights and amend- 

* ing their institutions ; why should we not improve and reno- 


was very anxious that Mr. Lamb should remaiu in office, and observ- 
ing, that in this case he would of course be elevated to a seat in the 
Cabinet. Mr. Lamb bad not voted with Mr. Iluskinson on tlic ques- 
tion of the East Retford franchise, but he declined at once listening 
to the suggestion. 

* A pamphlet by Lord Dover in *4830, gives a very accurate 
account of these elections. 
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* vatc oiira ? ’ That a ruined house or a decayed tree or a green 
mound should luive a reprevsentativc In Parliaincnt, and that Bir- 
mingham and Manchester should not, .was, in sooth, an incon- 
sistency which, in a moment of general change, might seem well 
worthy of correction. Our country, it is ti ue, had won its way 
to wealth and to greatness in spite of such defects or singularities 
in its form of government. For, in fact, if you establish a public 
assembly and give to tliat assembly tlic free right of discussion ; 
ill whatever way it is created, out of whatever elements it is 
composed, the heart and mind of the nation in which it resides 
Avill become visible in it; and such assembly will assume, in 
moments of cxcitijinent, a popular character, and become, upon 
the whole, the advocate of ))opular rights. The council of Cas- 
tille, the parliament of Paris, the early assemblies of our own 
Avai’likc barons, arc proofs of this general principle. But a great 
and civilised nation requires not only to have its wants supplied 
but its reason satisfied ; and when a moment comes in which some 
absurdity in its condition Is made manifest, and there appears a 
jn’obability tliat that absurdity can safely be removed, no argu- 
ment drawn Irom the past wdll withstand tlic instant cry for its 
abolition. Thus, when the new parliament met, the demand for 
parliamentary reform wms overwhelming. The Duke of Wel- 
lington felt that his government was not the government which 
ought to grant such a reform, and he retired. Lord Grey was 
cntnisled with the formation of a now administration. ,T1 jc 
noble carl desired, at this critical moment, to construct his 
cabinet on the broadest basis. 

Mr. Pouletl Thompson, as rc]>resentativo of thelhulical party, 
was made Vice President of the Board of dVadc; Mr. Wynn, 
as representative of the once powerful Grenville party, became 
rtccretary at AVar; the AVhigs of eminence, as a matter of 
course, had stations allotted to them. j\Ir. lluskinson'^, iinfor- 
1 unately, bad no longer to be jirovided for : a melancholy acci- 
dent had not long since deprived England of one of the most 
illustrious statesmen of the nineteenth century ; but Lord Pal- 
merston took the Foreign Office; Mr. CharlcwS Grant the India 
B(>ard ; and Lord IVIelbourne, wdio had assumed this title since 
tlie demise of his father Iw'o years before, became Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. At this moment, the country 
w'as ravaged with mysterious fires ; and there seemed all tlic 

* J^ord Diidky, wdibsc health was at this time alr(;ady atfected, was 
the only important member of Mr. lluskinson’s party omitted in this 
distribution of oflice. 
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syiYjptoins of a general agrarian insurrection. The slate of the 
metropolis itself was so alannliig, tliat the late premier — a man 
not given to unnecessary fears — had considered it unsafe, a few 
djrj’S previous to his quitting the 'government, for the king to 
attend the lord mayor's dinner in the city. Lord Grey could 
not safely have chosen an incajxiblc man to guide the coin-se of 
internal administrati(tn at such a time ; and the wisdom of his 
selection soon became ap})arent. During tlie eventful period of 
which we have been speaking, and during the i)erlods, as event- 
ful, which shortly afterwards succeeded, the peace of the country 
was steadily preserved. 

In 1830 and 1831, the agricultural disturbances were sup- 
pressed. In 1832, the political unions in towns disappeared. 

But’ where excitement has once existefl, it does not easily 
or immediately subside. The trade-unions followed the political 
unions, and in 1834 a petition from these societies was escorted 
through London by an assemblage of about 100,000 ])crsons. 
But on its being carried to the Home Office, the petition Ivas 
calmly refused acceptance, on account of the numbers by which 
it was accom[)anicd ; and the leadcivs of the procession, -who had 
borne it triumphantly in by the front door of the department, 
had to beg perinissiori to convey it out again by a batik door 
into a hackney coach. On this occasion, the resolute indiffe- 
rence of the Government, and the quiet composure of the Home 
Secretary, who was looking out of the wlndiov of his office at 
Whitehall upon the scene beneath, — the very absence from the 
streets of the soldiery and j)ollce, who were known to bo ])ro])arod 
though invisible, awed the multitude into a sense of their insig- 
nificance; and if among the immense masses of men tliat were 
sufliered to pass quietly through our tranquil and well guarded 
city, there were any who had hoped to work out from this 
demonstration any objects of violence, they went back to their 
homes and remained there for years under a full conviction ot 
their impotence, and of the absurdity of the wschemes they had 
meditated. 

The conduct of Lord Melbourne at the time of which w^e arc 
speaking, was the theme of universal praise : indeed, we have 
dwelt upon it at some length, since we know that it weighed 
considerably with King William when he had subsequently to 
.S(3lcct a new j)rime minister. 

We return 1‘rom this digression. 

Lord Grey had not been many weeks in office, wliQii his 
famous Beform Bill was introduced to i)arliamcnt. In him 
this act was one of singular consistency, it closed a long 
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])(>litical life, with a proposition almost identical with that 
Avith which his distlnj^iiishcd public career may be said to liaA-c 
opened. With many, liowevcr, in his administration, the case 
was different. iNeitlicr Lord jMelbouriie, nor those with whom 
he was most connected, had ever been ])arliamentary reformers, 
liord Melbourne <'si)eeially had distinguislied himself in more 
than one contest with Sir Francis Burdett on this very subject. 
Many Averc curious to see the course that he would now take. 
It Avas bold and statesman-like. ^ I have been against reform*,’ 
was liis argument, Mvhen it was a question of theory; and 
^ speculative men were for unsettling the public mind, as to 
•' tlic merits of a constitution, which, Iiowever defective, was a 
‘ noble Avork, under the benefit of Avhich wc Iiav^c grown to a 
^ great eminence among nations; but when I find Avhat Avas 
‘ formerly a question of doctrine among a few theorists, has 
‘ become the prevailing idea among great masses of the English 
‘ people; when J know that, no longer sati‘^fie(l with the general 
^ rt'Mdts of our form of government, there is a determination to 
deal with the particular abuses in it, — I cannot deny that those 
^ abuses exist. Tlie dangers I apprehended Averc not from this 
‘ form of gOAernment or that, but from men being dissatisfied 
‘ with the form of government under which they liAcd. This 
^ evil has now come to pass; and we must deal witli it, not as 
‘ constitutional scholiasts, but as practical statesmen. For the 
‘ same reason then, that 1 would have done nothing formerly, t 
' would do nothing small or im^tlicieut now : on the same grounds 
‘ tliat 1 would not, some years back, have encouraged dissatis- 
faction - -oil these grouiuL, I would now satisfy.’ 

Hardly had the Keform Bill passed, Avhen Lord Grey,AVcakcned 
by declining years, mortified by the loss of Lord Stanley and 
Sir James Graham, and annoyed and vexed by small disputes 
and cabals among his personal IViendb, came to the wise resolution 
of leaving, unblemished i)y future chances, the great monument 
he liad raised to his reputation. Lord IMclbournc succeeded 
to ibe Bromlcrship. Some who saw public affiiirs from a dis- 
tance might be surpi-ised ; but nearer spectators had their ex- 
pectations realised. AVc ourselves remember conversing about 
a y I ar previously with Lord Durham on the possibility of Lord 
Greys demise or retirement, and, on m([iiirlng from luni, — 
Avlio. in such a case, he thought Avould be named First Lord of 
the Treasury? Lord Durham, remarkable for his acute and 
instinctive judgment, said at once, ‘ Lord Alelbournc!’ 


* We have not space to quote his language, but we give its 
moaning. 
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A srrcat chanpje, however, had by this time taken place in 
the mind of the Sovereign. Ills Iiad eominciiced amidst 

appalliii" events; he laid s(?cn a king wliose arms had been just 
crowned by victory, and whose pretensions were upheld by tlic 
ek rgy and nobility of t])c land, jdacing Iiiinself across the })ath 
of political iinjirovcinent, and borne down by tlie onward niarcli of 
his people ; and he had witnessed that people after their triujn[)li ; 
— not raising up new edifices in j)olitics and morals, of IJahel- 
like height and fanciful const rnci ion, but de(‘pening and strengtli- 
cning the old and recognised foundations of government and 
society. There was miuih in all this to excite fear as to resist- 
ance, and to sootlie a})prehension as to concession. 

King William, therefore, had allowed the lleform Hill to be 
brought forward without opposition on liis ])art, and liad even 
sanctioned the dissolution of parliament which ensured its being 
carried. This monarch, however, wliilst meaning well to his 
country ; whilst wishing his ])cople to he free and powerful, laid 
no distinct conceptions of his own, as to the wants of the nation 
he had to govei n, nor as to the state of that public opinion by 
which he had to be governed. Ilis royal consort, and many ol‘ 
those in his personal intimacy, were beset by the most gloomy 
fears. The conduct of the Peers could not but influence his 
mind. As early as 1832 he had misgi\ings. For a moment 
there was even then a (lucstion of a new adniinlstration. TJic 
patriotic prudence of the great Icadei'vS of the 0|)posltion, as well 
as tlie resolute determination of thosii in power, saved the ccnintiy 
from this crisis; but the feeling, that had nearly provoked it 
remained; and, afler the retirement of Lord tiny, whose dig- 
nity of character and lofty bearing had alwa>s exercised great 
influence over his contemporarie'^, it very much increased. Jt is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at, that on Lord Althorp s narioval 
from the leadership of the House of Cominons, caused in 1834 
]>y Loi'd Spencers death, the Sovereign thoiiglit he saw an occa- 
sion to change the government, in an event which had so much 
weakened it. At a first glance, the time for Ibis attempt seemed 
v/ell selected. The spirit of 1830 no longer moved upon the 
great waters ; the storm which, at that period agitated Euro|)e, 
had subsided; the enthusiasm in favour of lleform in England 
— whixt enthusiasm has lasted? — liad calmed down. The liberal 
party in England was also, in a certain degree, broken up ; some 
of its most eminent members had seceded irom it. Hut though 
popular feeling bad l)cguii to ebb, the tide of reaction had not 
yet fully set in ; and the short-lived administration then formed, 
only served to shdw the great temper, extraordinary skill, and 
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indefatigable industry of Sir 11. Peel as a parHameiitary leader. 
In a few months Sir 11. Peel i-csigned office ; and Lord ]\Icl- 
bournc, who, on quitting power, had refused the Garter and 
a higher place in the peerage, now once more became First 
Loi*d of the Treasury. 

I'he circuinstances under which Lord jMelbournc re-assiiincd 
this position were very difficult and adverse. In the House of 
Lords, there was against the Government a powerful majority, 
supported by one of the most formidable masters of dignified 
argument and biting sarcasm that ever shone in that assembly. 
In the House of Commons there was a powerful minority, led 
by the most skilful and accomplished debater of modern times, 
and which had always at its comniaiid the fiery genius of 
Lord Stanley, — the well-considered and impressive eloquence 
of Sir James Graham. Nor was this all : the difficulties in the 
legislative assemblies, were increased by difficulties at court, and 
by difficulties yet more serious in the government of Ireland, 
where Mr. O’Connell was at this period supreme. To great 
abilities, marvellous activity and energy, and an extraordinary 
gilt of popular eloquence — his eloquence, in our opinion, was 
not adapted to any other audience than an excited or easily ex- 
citc able mob, — this singular man united a thorough knowledge 
of, and identification witli, the Irish character, lly these qualities 
and l)y long service in behalf of the rights of his Koman Catholic 
fellow-citizens, he had obtained au almost supernatural jiowcr 
o\'('r the great body of the Irish jieople. Almost alone of all 
demagogues known in history, he was able to re-collect and 
confine within his ^Koliaii cell the tcmjx'st and the hurricane, 
which anon he could let loose over the minds of his imaginative 
countrymen. 

The time has not yet arrived to judge Air, O’Connell with im- 
partiality. We believe him to have been a patriot at heart, 
and to have had noble and wise desires for his country’s 
W'clfarc ; but we believe him also to have been careless as to 
the means for accomplishing his ends. His political life was 
tinged with the policy of that distinguished hut dangerous Order 
in which his religion has found, at times, her ablest but most 
unscrupulous cliainploiis. The truth of his doctrines, wc firmly 
believe, he weighed and confided in ; but the truth of his .words 
and sayings, he never for one moment eonsidered. His language, 
moreover, was as coarse and virulent as that of the early disj)!!- 
taiits in theological controversy; and his manner cringing or over- 
bearing, according as it suited bis momentary objects. Such a 
(diaracter was peculiarly dlsta^tel'ul to an Knglish gentleninn, hut 
it was to he turned to good purposes, if possible, by an English 
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statesman. E-esistance to ^ the great Agitator ’ had been tried 
by his ablest opponents ; but with no other effect than to have 
ended by his complete triumph in the act of 1829. Conciliation 
was now essayed ; and its evident eftects in the sister kingdom 
were, undoubtedly, the decrease of our army, the increased 
strength and popularity of our authority, and the diminished 
importance of the powerful individual whom we, fur the first 
time, treated with consideration. Party spirit and religious 
prejudice, however, look little at results ; and King William 
died at tlie moment when the force of the Government was 
almost expended. A new reign gave it new strength ; but it 
also devolved on its loader a more difficult and responsible duty 
than any with which he had hithei-to been charged. 

A young and female Sovereign inherited the throne ; a Prin- 
cess whose education had been carefully attended to, but whose 
understanding could not yet have been formed to the science of 
government. Lord JVIclbourne had to gain authorily over the 
mind of his young Sovereign, and to exercise that authority 
in such a manner as should at once satisfy the popular party 
of which he was the leader, and maintain the rights of the 
Crown, which he was bound in duty to })rotcct. It was in this 
new sphere, for which Providence seemed to have created and 
educated him, that his various qualities, talents, and ae([uirc- 
ments were most usefully exercised, and most eminently dis- 
played. Had he been merely a dry matter- of-fact man of 
business, or a mere man of book-acquired knowledge, he would 
probably have wearied instead of gaining the attention of his 
royal scholar ; had he l)een a mere man of pleasure, he might 
have amused and eaiitivatcd, but he could not have instructed one 
on whose knowledge of her duties depended in no small degree 
the fate of millions; had he been a violent party man, he would 
have entered upon his task with a warjicd and jiartial judgment. 
With democKitical tendencies he would have lowered the just 
influence of the monarchy ; with monarchical tendencies he 
might have instilled dangerous doctrines into the breast of the 
sovereign. lint with a lofty c(iuanimity of judgment, he happily 
combined great charm of manner, great exiierieuce of the world, 
great knowledge acquired from reading and reflection. It was 
these various endowments, — each of which w’as required for his 
office, and all of which united, fitted him so peculiarly for it, — 
that made him at once a minister and a guide so well suited to 
the beginning of what we trust will be the long, as well as 
glorious, reign of our j)resciit Queen. Indeed, he devoted almost 
entirely the latter } cars of his official career to the task of 
instructing his Puyal Mistress in the exercise of her important 
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functions. Well able to bear other responsibilities, the respon- 
sibility of this office pressed with great weight upon him ; more 
especially as his devotion to the Crown was rendered more 
intense by a daily increasing admiration for the growing virtues 
and abilities of the Sovereign. Nevertheless, though his atten- 
tion to the palace engrossed so much of his time and considera- 
tion, he sustained with spirit the leadership of the Lords, and 
kept down the various differences which were perpetually break- 
ing out in his, as they arc in every, cabinet. But the genius of 
representative government is against the long administration of 
one party : the nation was getting tired of tliat in power ; and 
liord Melbourne’s government in 1839 had only, on an important 
question, a majority of four : He resigned his situation. 

A misunderstanding, however, respecting the appointment of 
the ladies of the bedchamber, caused her Majesty to desist from 
the idea of forming a new administration under Sir R. Peel, and 
to command Lord INlcl bourne’s services anew, llis return to 
office, under these circumstances, was a sacrifice as a politician, 
though a duty as a subject. 

To retain it long was impossible ; and that be did so for two 
years was a singuliir proof of the tact, temper, and judgment 
with which the leaders of the two Houses of Parliament carried 
on the public businesKS. 

In 1841, after a strenuous but vain effort to effect some mo- 
dification in the Corn Laws, Lord Midbourne finally retired 
from bis high post, — predicting* that his adversaries would be 
obliged to claim as an inheritance, the measure they had success- 
fully opposed ; — a jirojiliecy these adversaries ere long fulfilled 
at the expense of tlieir consistency as politicians, but to their 
honour and glory as true patriots. 

In the following year he was first attacked by a partial 
paralysis, arising irom disorder of the vital functions^ and 
especially from fatigue of the brain ; a melancholy proof that 
he liad not been the lazy indifferent person that some have idly 
supposed. From this attack he rallied to a considerable degree ; 
and though his spirits in the morning sometimes drooped, and 
his faculties shrank from their accustomed exercise, — In the 
evening, among friends, his former brilliant gaiety, and happy 
and ready memory, usually returned to him. Up to thewery 
last, he continued, when he could no longer read with facility, 
to have every new work of Importance read to him, — never 


* Lord Melbourne himself had, in proposing this measure, yielded 
to wluit lie considered the necessity of the times, — acting in oppo- 
sition to his previous opinions. 
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ceasin^i: to feel warmly for the well-bcinj:; of his country, and 
testifying pleasure at the visits of his old friends, though he 
could not always sustain a conversation with them. For some 
time death had been visibly preparing its approach: ho died 
at his family seat, at Ikockct llall, on the 24th of November, 
1848. 

As a minister — though not endowed with that determined 
will and spirit, which gave the two Pitts almost unlimited con- 
trol over their colleagues and the country — he had still many 
qualities of a first-rate kind, and which are very rarely seen 
combined : a temperament cool and counigcous ; a mind dis- 
passionate and unprejudiced ; a manner remarkably good- 
humoured and conciliatory; an intellcet of a high order, and 
which had been improved by incessant, though not forced cul- 
tivation. But wc can rarely have ([ualitics to an eminent dcgre(?, 
which do not verge towards defects. Accordingly, the extent 
of Lord Melbourne’s acquirements, and the comprehensiveness 
of his understanding, stood in one sense in his way, T’hey made 
him so well acquainted with all that could be said on one side 
or the other of every argument ; they presented him so clearly, 
at the same time, the dark and bright side of every question, 
— that the tendency of his judgment was to underrate distinc- 
tions ; and to deem differences between opinions Itss wide and 
loss important than they really were. It is remarkable, howeVer, 
that this habit of mind, while it gave moderation to his judg- 
ment, did not Infuse irresolution into his conduct. Aware that 
if one course is to he pursued in preference to another, it 
innst, wlicther only a little better or iiuieh better than the op- 
posite one, be [)iirsued with energy, lui never, after having once 
adopted a policy, faltered in the execution of it. 

Great credit is due to him for the appointments he made of 
able men to offices. AVlien Home Hccretary, the Isew Poor 
Law Bill, tlic Municipal Bill, and that of Commissioners of 
Inquiry into Public Charities, were introduced; and his appoint- 
ments under them — free 1 rom all bias of party — were directed 
entirely by views of public interest, Jn the same manner, 
when Prime Minister, he was also remarkable for his disin- 
terested use of the patronage of the Crown, taking no honours 
for himself, nor giving offices to family connexions. 

As an orator, Lord Melbourne wanted the abundance of 
expression, the copia fandi, the jiowcr and fulness of diction 
which so eminently distinguish liis friend and conteni])orary. 
Lord Brougham ; and which are rarely ac(j[uired, except by the 
continual study and practice of the forensic, art. His clianictcr 
and mode of life interfered with his being a rlietorician : lie had 
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hardly ever spoken but wl)cn lie tlioup:lit it absolutely necessary 
for Ins own character or the public interest. Ills speeches con- 
sisted for the most part of short and striking sentences, ex- 
pressing philosophical ^ iews, aj)pealing with energy to tlie iii- 
sti]]cfs of common sense, and retorting witli hauglity boldness 
and gaiety upon a!i adversary’.-, attack. 

In the House of Commons (though this seems now partly 
forgotten), he w'a.s, as we have said, though a ^ery rare, a very 
elective speaker ; and, as he had seldom concluded one of his 
j>hrasos in that assemhly before the ])ause was covered with 
cheers, a sort of hesitation whicli sometimes ijiterfcred between 
one phrase and tlie other was little noted. In the cold and silent 
audience of the Iloiise of Jjords llils def(‘ct was more visible, 
csjjcclally as Lord jMclbourne succeeded to a position which 
Lord Grey had just adorned witli a remarkably continuous and 
stately how of eloquence. He soon, however, displayed some of 
the most useful and shining (|ualliics of a debater ; — a tlio- 
rongli knowledge of Ins audien(‘.c ; a frankne.s.s and good-nature 
wliicli disarmed animosity ; a ready wit which was always at 
hand to encounter an obstin.atc antagonist ; and such sound and 
statesmanlike views on all important subjects, as gave the tone 
of wisdom to bis raillery, and the air of dignity to Ins ease. 

Ill the Cabinet, bis equable disposition and conciliatory 
address soothed down all angry discussions ; and a.s he under- 
stood all opinions, and could see into all p(*rsonal motives, he 
was ever ready to suggest the coiripromi.se or otfer the satisfac- 
tion that was desired. 

In society ho was pci’liaps the most gniceful and agreeable 
gentleman that the ])icsent generation can remomher. 

Kverything with every body, he was still always himself. 
He could meet the jiolitician, the man of letters, the man of 
the world, each on his own ground, and did so naturally and 
without effort. His mirth was coiistuiit and .sparkling, and his 
wit of that best kind which Dr. tlohnson so aptly designates 
by .saying, ‘AVc have never enough of it, if tve lun e not too 
‘ much.’ ^ 

His first impulse in ordinary conversation, 'was to treat thlngv^ 
lightly ; he had no idea of wasting seriousness ; hut when business 
really pre.^sented itself, his elastic mind recoiled immediately to 
the form required by the occasion. At such times be drew 
liimself up ; Ills head became erect ; lii.s eye earliest ; his lip 
compressed ; no frivolous word broke In upon wliat ho luid tf> 
hear or to say ; his attitude and manner, a iiioincnt before 
good-humoured, easy and arch, became at once sober and im 
prossive. 
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His person and countenance were always - noble and manly ; 
and with the advance pf years the latter gained in dignity. In 
sonic parts of his habits and chamctcr, he resembled the jovial, 
good-humoured, practical Sir K. Walpole ^ in others, tlic 
studious, the speculative, and , refining Holingbrokc : — there 
was a. great deal, indeed, in him which took one back to the 
days of Queen Ann and the ministers of a time when jiolitics 
and letters were intermingled. 

‘Some peculiarities in his character it is licre the moment to 
notice. Ills antipathy to all exaggeration and affectation, and 
the keen glance that he was able to give into the motives of 
others ; his aptitude to detect liypocrisy and to discount false 
sentimentality, established in his own mind a desire to control 
or to conceal the real kindness of his disposition ; and to smile, 
— as if with the incredulity of a man who is ignoi’ant of the 
feelings he derides, — at enthusiasm or disinterestedness. 

Yet, Lord Mell^ourne’s view of mankind was not really a harsh 
one. In Mr. Wilberforce s memoir, there is an anecdote of this 
gentleman having once asked Mr. Pitt whether his experience 
as Minister had induced him to think well or ill of his fellow- 
men. Mr. Pitt answered, ‘ Well;’ and Lord jMclbournc, when 
told this anecdote by a friend, and asked his own opinion, 
replied, — ‘ My opinion Is the same as Mr. Pitt’s.’ IS'or ^Yas 
he inactive and unambitious, as we have heard it stated, from a 
feeling that nothing was worthy of action or ambition. The 
fact is, that many of the ordinary motives which vstiinulatc men, 
did not stimulate him : ho was so utterly without \anity, that he 
could not even comprehend its infiueivec upon others. He was 
not, conscipicritly, likely to talk or to act merely for the sake of 
making a figure. For everything in action which did not seem 
to him to present a possible, j)ractlcal, and quick result-- for 
eyexything in ambition wdiicli did not seem to hijix to hold out a 
solid and prompt reward — his understanding had no syinpatliy. 
The business of office, of government, of carrying on society, 
pleased him in action and satisfied him in ambition. 

For office, therefore, though fliis xvas not gcnei^lly known, 
he was an ambitious man ; and in office, though he still wore 
the easy and careless manner which had marked him in private 
life,, those who knew him w’cll, knew that his mind xvas con- 
stantly active in considering how its duties were best to be dis- 
charged. This point in his chax'acter is worth noticing, because 
it gives more merit to bis impartial course in politics to his 
many refusals of employment ; and shows that he was firm in 
his principles, though they were adopted without enthusiasm. 

Upon the whole, without wishing to give this article the air 
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of a eulogy, we think that we may fairly observe, that whilst 
many have ilhisti*atcd their career by deeds of greater renown, few 
havf/'ever gone through a distinguished career more honourably. 
A4icmbcr of Parliament during a long period of years, and in 
tlfc midst of critical and changeful times, his conduct was always 
marked by moderation ; and although his votes were not given 
to one i)arty alone, he W'as never accused* or su^^pected by any 
party of being inlluenccd 1)y self-interest. ]S'o\v refusing to 
give up tlio l ights of tlie Government to the mol) ; now’ protect- 
ing tlie interests of the nation against the Government ; he Avas 
for animating order by activity ; he was for maintaining order 
against agitation. ^ ]\lilii semper in anirno fuit,’ as he once said 
— quoting from his favourite author, ^ ut in rostris curiam, in 
^ senatu populiun dcfeiidcrcm.’ 

First minister of the CroAvn during the lifetime of William 
IV^, he contrived to vindicate and to advance the prlncij)les he 
represented, in spite of an apprehensive Sovereign, and a hostile 
aristocracy. 

First minister of the Crown under Queen Victoria, he never 
allowed the s()li('itatiuns of his supporters, his own passions or 
interests, to lend him to exercise the almost unbounded influence 
wbiob, for a time, be held over his youthful Sovereign, in a 
jnaiiner prejudicial to the rights accorded to her authority 
by our constitution, nor to a degree that was unfair to his 
op]>onoji ts. 

Iluring his administration, the maintenance of tranquillity 
and order W'as made Usscfiil toward^' the cxteusioii of the liberties 
of tlie teubjeet, aifl the ]»rospcrity of the empire. Abroad, 
during the .same lime, the policy of Knglaud was eminently 
English, — viz., prudent, peaceful, liljcral. 

lie died almost regarded as a father by his queen; held in 
tlie highest estimation by the most di^tinguished of his con- 
temporaries; deeply mourned ]>y his relatives and friends; and 
without leaving behind him an enemy, though ignorance in de- 
fault of malice may raise him up detractors.^ Of the probability 
of tliis, Im w^as himself long since aware ; nor Avould it be pos- 
sible to write anything on such a subject, more toucliing or 
more apposite than the passage from one of his own speeches, 
with Avhich we will conclude our notice. 

^ The exploits of the soldier are performed in the ligh't of the 
I sun and in tlie face of day ; they arc performed before his own 
* army, before the enemy ; they are seen, they are known; Ibr 
‘ the most part tlicy oaiinot be denied or disputed ; tlicy are 

* Tt is but justice to ndil, tliat lie Jius also found defenders Avhere 
he iniglit not liavo (‘xpocted them ; and one of the kiinlost and ablest 
notices of Ijis life cainc fj-oni the pen of an onj)OJH'nt. 

■‘T « 
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* told instantly to the whole world, and receive at <^ncc tho 
‘ meed of praise, which is so justly due to the valour and con- 

* duct that achieve them. Not so the services of the miVster ; 
^ they lie not so much in acting in great crises, as in preveKHng 
^ those crises from arising ; therefore they are often obscure s^jd 
‘ unknown, subject to every species of misrepresentation, and 
^ eiFected amidst obloquy, attack, and condemnation, whilst in 
^ reality entitled to the approbation and gratitude of tlie coun- 
^ try ; — how frequently arc such services lost in the tranciuillity 
^ which they have been the uicnns of preserving, and amidst the 
‘ prosperity vrhich they have themselves created.’* 


Note to Art. III. in the last Nu3ibek. 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh lie mar. 

Sir, 

As you have unintentionally misrepresented me, in the open- 
ing of your article on ^ Kevolution and lieform,’ I trust you 
will allow me to explain myself to your readers. 

I had no suspicion that any one could suppose that by the 
* cxti'cme means of enforcing the obedience ol‘ representatives’ 
I intended to iuqdy that their constituents should use ])liysical 
force against them, Otliers could do this as well as constituents. 
I was speaking of the extreme constitniioufd means ; by which T 
understand the combining to take pledges of candidates in the 
most stringent form. Pledges, it iqipcars to me, arc abstractedly 
undesirable, and ordinarily ^hould bo required only with con- 
siderable latitude : l.ait tlierc arc cxcoj^ivc cases where it is right 
to demand them strictly ; and this, if done by a system of com- 
bination, is our ultima ratio. To use force, under whatever 
pretext of staving off revolution, is really to raise the standard 
of revolution; and to suggest it, Avould have stultified my argu- 
ment. Nothing but ignominious defeat or atrocious civil war 
could ensue. 

I thus entirely agree with your view^s, and should severely 
condemn myself if 1 had meant what you supposed. 

I have the honour to be, 

Kespect fully yours, 

Francis W. Newsman, 

London University College. 

^ 

* See Mr. Lamb’s 'speech on the 11th of March, 1818, on the 
Indemnity Bill. 
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A RT. T.- -- The Ln)i(l(nt Calahufiie nf Boohit p/fhIJshed in Great - 
Britain^ irith their She.s, Priees^ and PahUsheni* AiU/icSy fronts 
1S14 to lS4(i. Lniulou : 8vi>. pp. 542. 

‘ \ ^riTEX ;i iiRin hns once resolved n]K)n n, subject, — then, 

^ for ;i text/ snys Sterne, ‘ Cnppadociii, Pontiis :uil 
Asia, Plirypa. .and Painjiliylia, is as p-ood as {iny in the Bible.’ 
Without jiretiMulini^ to be so easily satisfieil as that very ae- 
cDniniodatlu" tliviiu*, wc shall choose, oiir present text, the 
L(jndon (.’atalogiK' ; iioi- shall we be without urave precedents, 
both in his dis(‘ourses and in those of inia li better theologians, 
if we should ulliiuately allow the text to pday but an inslgnili- 
eaut ])art in the scriiion. 

Our readers will rea<lily surmise that it is not our intention 
to criticise this curious voluiue, or to trouble them with any spe- 
cimens of its contents. But though wc have, little to say of it, it 
lias a great deal to say to us; and, in trutli, we apprehend there 
are f(‘w productions e/' the ])ress more suggestive of instructive 
and profitable retlection. Still, as it only convoys wisdom in 
broken and stammering accents, we must endeavour, according 
to our ability, to give clearer utterance to some of the lessons it 
teaches. 

This closely printed book contains 542 pages; and, after all. 
eonn>nscs a catalogue of bnt a small fraction of the literature of 
the time ; in fact, only tlie titles of the new works, and new 
editions of old works, which have issued from the British press 
between tlic years 1814 and 184G; and not all of these. To 
YOL. LXXXIX- NO. CLXXX. U 
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this prodigious umss cjicli clay is adding fresli accumulations; 
and it is impossible not to sjieculate a little on the probable 
consequences. 

Some may perhaps, at first, be inclined to predict that man- 
kind will in tmie bo oppressed by the excess of their intellectual 
wealth; and that, operating like the gold of Villa Ivica, (to which 
it would seem that we might soon have to add that of Califor- 
nia,) the superabundance of the precious metal may lead to tlie 
impoverishment ami ruin of the eounlries so e([uIvocally blessed. 
It may be feared that a superficial and tlimsy knowledge, gained 
by reading a^sany little on an Inlinliy of subjects, without pro- 
longed and systematic attention to any, will l>e the resrdt; and 
such knowledge, it can liardly be disputed, will be in litfect much 
the same as ignorance. Singular, if the very means by whhdi we 
take vsecurity against a second invasion of barbarism, should, by Its 
excess of activity, bring about a condition not very much better I 
‘ A mill will not go,’ such reasonevs Avill say, if there be no 
^ 'water; but it will be as cflcctually stopped if there be too 
* much.’ In brief, it may seem to be one o(‘ those cases, ifevc'r 
there Avas one, in which old Hesiod's j)ara^oxical maxim appli(*s — 
that ^ the half is move than the whole;’ or, for that matter, a 
much smaller fraction. 

And this dreaded result would certainly be realised, if imm were 
to attempt to make their studies at all commensurate witli llie 
increase of books around them, Conqielh'd to read something of 
every thing, it is certain they would know nothing of any thing. 
And, in fact, wc sec this tendency more or less oxenqilified in tlie 
cavse of vast miinbers, wdio, without definite [mrposc or selec- 
tion of topics, spend such time as they can give to the impiH>\c- 
ment of their minds and the acquisition of knowledge, in little 
else than the casual perusal of fragments ol' all sorts of books ; 
who live on the scraps of an infinite variety of broken meats 
which they ha^e stuffed into their beggar’s walh't : scraps 
which, after all, only just keep them from absolute starvation. 
There are not a few' men who would have been h‘ariied, if not 
wise, had the paragraphs and j)ages they htne actually read, 
been on well-dcfin<Ml subjects, and mutually connected ; but 
W'^ho, as it is, possess nothing beyond fi-agmimts of uncertain, 
inaccurate, ill-rememl)ered, unsystematised information ; and at 
the best are entitled only to the praise of being very artificially 
and elaborately ignorant; differing from the utterly miculti- 
vated, only as a ])arrot avIio talks without understanding what 
it says, differs from a parrot who cannot talk at all. 

But this tendency, though it must attend the unlimited 
increase of books, and though W'C sec it often most unhap- 
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j)ily realised in individual cases, is, for the most pai-t, readily 
eorreclcMl. The majoril.y of men will, as heretofore, only 
r(‘ad what answers their piir{)Ose on the particular subjects 
winch necessity or inclination prompts them to cultivate ; 
Avhile many of those who arc not thus ])rotected by circum- 
stances, will bo as tdf(‘.ctiially secured from such dangers by a 
sound education. That must be our safeguard against the 
formation of the pernicious habit of desultory reading; — and 
against an ambitious, but ill-judged attempt at obtaining cncy- 
clopiedic knowledge. Tliis last ambition, indeed, is but a more 
laborious path to the same conclusion ; and robs the mind at once 
l)oth of that mental discipline whicli will always follow the 
thorough investigation of a limited class of subjects, and of that 
really accurate knowledge which such a limited survey alone can 
ever securely impart. The fi^tld of knowledge docs not admit of 
universal comjuerors: according to the happy saying of Sydney 
Smith, — if science is tlndr forte, onmiscicjice is their foible. 

At all events, one thing is clear: to guard against this danger 
will dcinaiid, as time rolls mi, an increasing attention to the 
prime object of all cdui^ition, — the formation of sound habits of 
mind — tlie discipline of the faculties, — a thing of Infinitely more 
eoiis(Hpieneo than the mere variety of the information attained, 
'^riierc will also be retjuired clforts, more and more strenuous, to 
digest and syst(Mnatise, from time to time, the ever-growing 
areimmlatloiis of llioratiuv; and to provide the best possible 
clues lliroiigh this immense and bewildering labyrinth, or rather 
through the several jiartv^^ of it: for wlR\eaii thread the wdiole? 
Nor are the licst modes of pursuing study unworthy of atten- 
tion. Indeed :i very useful book (if we could get a Leibnitz or a 
fiihboii to comiioso it ) might be written on the ‘ art of reading 
‘ books ’ in the most protitablc manner. If students had pa- 
tienee for it (though the progress might he slower), we arc con- 
vinced that a niueh deeper and better compacted knowledge 
would be obtained by a more thorough adherence to the maxim 
so warmly ajiproved by the great historian just mentioned, 
multuiu legere, pot ins ([uam multa,’ and by a constant habit of 
examining the scope and context of the authors referred to on 
any important points. The knowledge thus acquired, partly 
from the trouble it gives, jiartly from the many associi\tions 
suggested by the collation of different writers, and the com- 
])arison of dilFerent styles and modes of thought ; nay, even by 
the different forms and type of the books themselves, seldom 
fails to bo firmly iinjiresscd on the incmorv. Tliesc collateral 
aids arc like reflectors, which increase indefinitely the intensity 
of light, and render a subject luminous Avhich would otherwise 
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be obscure. How Instructive are these words of (jiil)b()n — 
lilinsclf a conspicuous example of wlint even a postdiluvian life 
industriously employed may accomplish: ^ We ought to alliiul 
^ not so much to the order of our books, as of our thoughts. 
^ The perusal of a particular work gives birth f)crhaps to ideas 
^ unconnccteel witli the subject it treats; I pursue these ideas, 
‘ and quit my proposed plan of reading.’* .... ‘ I su{>- 

‘ pended my perusal of any new books on a subject, till I had 
‘ reviewed all that I knew, or believed, or had thought (ni it, 
‘ that I might be qualified to discern how much the autliors 
^ added to my original stock.’! 

Perpetual access to a large library, it may be susjicotcil, is 
often an iinpcdimenf to a thorough digi^stiou of knowledge, by 
tcinj)tlng to an unwise indulgence, 'idioni is a story of a man 
who said he always read borrowed books witli double attention 
as well as profit, because lie could not luqic lo renew bis ac- 
quaintance wdth them at ])lcasiirel This of course pre-supposos 
that be returiicd the books he borrowed — an event wbieli, we 
fear, docs not always ba])pen. 

It is probable, indeed, that a coinparativcdy small mimher of 
well selected books, — even ^^Iu*n our own, — would, genm’ally, 
he likely to form a sounder and more servi(‘eal)lo knowledge 
than the nnllinltod range of a large llbiMi-y. Most readf'rs 
must have been aware of the fastidious mood with which, in 
moments of leisun‘, ilu'v have stood Ixifortj a g‘) 0 (!ly assorlnu nt 
of attractive writers, and iiiMi'ad of making a Mil>htaiitial riqiast, 
as they would have done Avith less lo di.'traet their eboiet', 
have humoured the vagaries oi’ a delicate ajjpctiic — toyed with 
this rich dainty and that- and after all liaAC l\‘ll like a .-eliool- 
boy Avho has dined upon tarts — that tlew have spoiled tlieir 
digestion without satisfying their hunger! 

Put without stopping any longer to examiiu^ Jlsis para lox, — 
whether the multiplieatlon of hooks is to jivoduee a (.limiimtlon 
of knowledge*, or not, — tliere ai*e other eon.-ecpieMe.es of the pro- 
digious aeti\ity ol' the modem pre<s I’ar more certjviu to ail'C, 
and which well (lescr\e a little eonsideration. 

One of the most olivious of th(‘>:e conscMpteiiees will be the 
dlsa}>pearanee from the world of that alway.'^ rare animal, the 
^ universal scholar.' Kven of that Ill-defined creature 


* Kxtraits Tlaisonnecs <le incs Lcotnros. Ifo aiMs, ‘ Si j’avols suivi 
* rnon grand choinin, an bout de nia longu(5 carrien*. j’aurois a peine 
^ pii retrouver los traces de ines idees.’ 

f Memoirs; — and thought Avorthy of being twice cited by Mr. 
DTsraeli. 
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called well-informed man’ and ^general student/ it will lie 
])erj)etually harder to find exemplars ; while assuredly the 
IT nets, the Sealigers, the Leilmftzos, must become as extinct as 
the iethyosaurus or the incgatheriuin. It is true that, in the 
strict sense of the word, sucli a creature as ‘ the universal 
‘ scholar’ does not, and never did exist. But there as certainly 
have been men who had traversed a siitticicntly large segment 
of the entire circumference of existing science and literature, to 
render the name something more than a vidicnlons hypcrl)ole. 
It is commonly indeed, and truly said, to be impossible for the 
human mind to prosecute researches with accuracy in all, or even 
many different branches of knowledge ; that what is gained in 
.surface is lost in dejith; that the principle of the ‘division of 
‘ labour’ strictly applies here as in arts and mnniifaetures, and 
that each mind must restrict itself to a very few limited subjects, 
if any are to be really mastered. All this is most true. Yet it is 
equally true that in the i)uivuit of knowledge the principle of 
tile ‘ division of labour’ finds limits to its application much sooner 
than in handicrafts, 'fhe voracious ‘ helluolibrorum’ is not more 
to be suspected of ill-digested and superficial knowledge, than he 
whom the proverb tells us to avoid ( though for a very different, 
and as we suspe<*t, h>s valid reason), the man ‘ nnius libri.’^' 
A certain anioont of knowledge of several subjects, often of 
many, is necessary to render the knowledge of any one of the?e 
ser\iccablc ; and without it, the most miiuite knowledge of anv 
one alone Avould be like half a ])alr of scissors, or a hand Avith 
but one (ing\*r. IV hut 1$ that mnount must be determined by the 
circumstances of tlie individual, and the ol)j(‘ct for Avhich ho 
wants it; the safe inaxinuim will vary in diflcrcnt eases. 

‘riiere are opj)oslte dangers. The knowledge of each parti- 
cular thing that a man can study will always he imperfect. The 
most ‘ minute phih)soplKT’ cannot pretend j)erfcctu)n of knoAV- 
Icdge even in liis little domain ; and if it were perfect to-day, the 
leakage of memory Avould make it imperfect by to-moiTO\v. No 
subject can be named, which is not inexhaustible to the spirit 
of mail. Whether he looks at nature through the microscope or 
lh(* telescope, he sees wonders disclosed on cither side Avhieh 


* For Avliat cun he suggested in favour of the ‘ ^Iim of *Oue 
‘ Book/ tlic reader may profitably consult tlic ol)servations of ^fr. 
l)’Isra(‘li on that subject in his ‘ ChirioMties of bitcTature.’ There is 
truth in what lie says; but if the proverb is to b(*- taken at all literally^ 
we are convinced that it has less than the usual average of proverbial 
Avisdom, and that the ‘man of one book’ will prove but a shalloAV 
iellow. 
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extend into infinity, — tlie infinitely great or the infinitely little, 
— and can set no limits to the approximate perfection with Avhich 
he may study them. It is the same also with languages and 
with any branch of moral or metaphysical science. A man may, 
if he Avill, be all his life long employed upon a single language', 
and never absolutely master its vocabulary, much loss its idioms; 
but, like the ancient, after many years of solitary application, 
have still to proclaim himself a foreigner to the first aiiple- 
wornan he meets, by some solecism loo subtle for any but a 
native car to dctecd. it. 

The limits within Avhich any subject is to be pursued must 
therefore be determined by utiliiy ; meantime, it is (pertain that 
one cannot be profitably pursued alone. Such, it has been w(dl 
observed, is tlic strict connexion and interdependence of all 
brandies of science, that the best way ol'obtaiiiing a useful know- 
ledge of any one, is to combine it with more. The true limit be- 
tween too minute and too wide a survey may be often diftieult to 
find ; nevertheless such a limit always exists; and lie who slionld 
pause over any one subject, however minute, till he had absolutely 
mastered it, would be as far from tliat limit witli regard to all 
tlic practical ends of knowledge, as if he had suffered liis mind to 
dissipate itself in a vague attempt at (mcyclopa'dic attainments. 
The statement of Maelaurin on this point, expressed in a dia- 
1‘acterlstlcally mathematical form, is well worthy of attention. 
^ Our knowledge,’ says he, ^ is Aastly greater than the sum 
^ of Avhat all its objects separately could afiord ; and Avhen a new' 
^ object comes within oiir reach, the additiem to our knowledge is 
^ the greater, the more we already know ; so that it increases not 

* as the new objects increase, but in a much higher projiortion.’'* 

At all events, it ill becomes us to speak sliglitingly of tlic 
various, and for all practical purposes, solid attainments of 
superior minds. There is a piece of self- flattery liy whicli little 
minds often try to reduce great minds to their own level. 

* True,’ it Is said, ^ such men have very various knowledge, 
*but it is all superficial; they have not surrendered themselves 

* to any one branch sufficiently ; ’ and all this, perhaps, because 
they have not cultivated with tlie most elaborate industry every 
little corner of it, and because they have had sonic coiicc[)- 
tlon of the relative value of the of a large subject ! I'lie 
minute antiquary (if he be nothing more) talks in this stylo if 
he finds you ignorant of tlic shape of an old buckle of such a 
date ! — ^ Tou know nothing of antiquities.’ The minute geo- 
grapher, if he discovers that you have never heard of some 

* Maclaurn’s Account of Newton’s Discoveries, p. 392 . 
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obscure town at the anti])odcs, will tell you, — you know 
iiotblng of geography. The minute hislorian, if he finds that 
you never knew', or perhaps have known twenty times, and 
never cared to reineinher, some event utterly insignificant 
to all real or imaginable purposes of history, — wdll tell you 
that you know' nothing of Iiis^ory. And yet, discerning the 
limits wdthin which the several branches of know ledge should 
be pursued, you may after all, for all important objects, have 
attained a more serviceable and prompt coinniand over thc)se very 
branches in w'hicli your complacent censor Hatters himself that 
he excels. 

11 lit to return to the prospects of the so culled ‘ universal 
^ scholar.’ There have been in every agii men wdio, gifted with 
gigantic powers, prodigious memory, and ])eculiar modes of ar- 
ranging and retaining knowdeclge, Jiavc asjiired to a comprehen- 
sive acijuaiiitance wdtli all the chief productions of the human 
intellect in all time ; wdio have made extensive incursions into 
every branch of human learning; and wdiosc knowledge has 
borne something like an apj)reciablc ratio to the sum total of 
literature and science ; wdio, as Foiitencllc ex})rcsslvely says 
of lioibnitz, have managed ‘to drive all the sciences abreast.’ 
Such minds have always been rare ; l)ut, as we have observed, 
they must somi become extinct. For what is to become of them, 
in after ages, as the domain of human knowdedge indefinitely 
w^idens, and the creations of human genius indefinitely multiply ? 
Not that there w^ill not be men w ho will then know absolutely 
more, and with far greater accuracy, than their less favoured 
jiredeccssors ; nevertheless, their knowledge must bear a con- 
tinually diminishing ratio to the sum of human science and 
Htcvjiturc ; they must traverse a smaller and smaller segment of 
the ever widening circle! Nay, it may w'cll be, that the accu- 
mulations of even one science (chemistry, or astronomy for 
instance,) may be too vast, for one brief life to master.* Or, 


' ‘ In Germany aloiK',' says IVIenzel, ‘according to a moderate cal- 

‘ culation, ten millions (?) of volumes are annually printed. As the 
‘ catalogue of every Leipzig half-yearly book-lair contains the names of 
‘ more than a thousand German authors, w^c may eomputc that at tlie 
‘ pri'sent moment there arc living in Germany about fifty thousand 
‘ men who liave written one or more books. Should that numlJer in- 
‘ crease at the same rate that it has hitJierto done, the time wdll soon 
‘ come wdicm a cataloging of ancient and modern (Jorman authors will 
* <'ontain more names than there arc living readers. ... In the year 
‘ 181(> there were published for the first time more than three thou- 
‘ sand books ; in 1822, for the first time, above four thousand ; in 1827, 
‘ for tlio first time, above five thousand; and 1832, for the first time, 
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since that thought is really too immense to be other than vague, 
let us confine ourselves to some very slender additions to the task 
of the future ^ universal scholar,’ imposed during the last few 
years. Let us think only of some few of those voluininous 
authors who have appeared, in our own country alone^ and in 
the single departments of history and polite letters, within the 
last century, or even within two generations, and with whom 
not only all who pretend to profound scholarship, but all ‘ well 
‘ informed men,’ arc presumed to have some acquaintance ; — 
to say nothing of living writers and the vast mass of excellent 
literature which they arc every year pouring into the world! 
Let us think only of the voluminous remains of Johnson, Ihirkc, 
Gibbon, Ilimie, Robertson, Goldsmith, Cowper, Crab))e, Byron, 
Walter Scott (with his hundred volumes), and some scores of 
other great names. Now as human life, it has been justly said, 
remains brief as ever, while its task is daily enlarging, there is 
no alternative but that the ^general scholar’ of each succeeding 
age must be content with possessing a less and less fraction of 
the entire products of the human mind. ‘ 1 hippy men,’ we arc 
half inclined ungratefully to say, ^ who lived when a library 
‘ consisted, like that of a mcdiivval monastery, of some thirty or 

* forty volumes, and who thought they knew every thing Avlicn 
^ they had read these ! Hapjiy our fathers, who were not tor- 
‘ incntcd with the sight of unnumbered creations of genius which 
‘ we must sigh to think we can never make our own !’ 

The final disposal of all this mass of literature is with sonic 
easily managed. The bad will jicrish, it is said, and the good 
remain. Tho former statement, is true enough; the latter not 
so clear, ‘ Bad books,’ says jMcnzcl, ‘ have their season just as 
^ vermin have. They come in swarms, and perish before we are 
‘ aware. . . . How many thousand books have gone the 

* way of all paper, or are now mouldering in our libraries ? JMaiiy 
‘ of our books, however, will not last even so long, ibr the paper 

I ‘ itself is as bad as its contents.’ All this may be true ; but 
we cannot disguise from ourselves, that not the bad writer alone 
is forgotten. It is but too evident that immense treasures of 
thought, — of beautiful poetry, vivacious wit, ingenious argu- 
ment, — which men would not suffer to die if they could helji 


* above six themsand : the numbers thus increasing one thousaTul every 

* five years.’ ((^onion’s ‘ TrjinsLition of Menzel’s German J literature.’) 
The translator adds, from the Conversations-Lexicon, tlie numbers 
published annually to 1837, in which year they were nearly eight 
tliousand. The literary activity of France and Englamb tliough not 
so great, has been protligious. 
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it, must perish too : the great spoiler here acts with his accus- 
tomed impartiality, — 

‘ TI^xiuo pulsat pede paiipenira tabcrruis 
Regumque turres.* .... 

For the truth is, that the creations of the human mind tran- 
scend its capacity to collect and preserve them ; and, like the 
seeds of life in the vegetable world, the intellectual powers of 
man are so prolific that they run to waste. Some readers, 
perhaps, as a bright company of splendid names rushes on their 
recollection, may be disposed to say ^avaunt ’ to these melancholy 
forebodings. Surely, it can be only necessary to remind them of 
the votive tablets in the Temple of Xcptunc recording escape from 
shipwreck. IIow many men have sutfered shipwreck, and whose 
tablets therefore are not to be found ! Others may think it 
impossible that great writers, with whom their own genera- 
tion has been so familiar, and who occupy such a space in its 
eye, can ever dwindle into insignificance. The illusion vanishes 
tlui moment we take them to catalogues and indexes, and show 
them names of authors who once made as loud a noise in the 
world, of whom they never read a line. "We should be too 
happy to believe the statement of Menzel correct; ‘Of three 
‘ good authors, one at least ^Yill be remembered by posterity ; 

‘ wdiile of a hundred bad ones, wdio arc distinguished at present, 

‘ not above one will hand down his evil example.’* 

It Is with no cynical, but with simply inoiirnful, feelings that 
wc thus dwell on the mortality of the productions even of genius. 
We Avould be just, both to the Ibiiig and the dead, by admitting 
that thousands of the latter who arc forgotten, deserved to be 
remembered, and that the former Avould remember them if they 
could. Most pleasant it would bo, no doubt, in case human 
life Avere jirolunged in some projiortion with the augmented 
sum of hiiuiaii knowledge, — to lay out our studies on a cor- 
responding scale. Possessed of antediluvian longevity, wc 
might devote some twenty years or so (a year or two more or ^ 
less would be of no consequence) to purely elementary studies 
and discipline ; the ‘ promising lad ’ of fifty might commence 
his more serious school studies, under judicious masters, in their 


* * Die G(?geiiwiirt duldet keinen Rielitcr, abor die Vorgangenheit 
‘ findet immer den gercchtesteii.’ Menzel, tli. i. s. 95.^^But uiir author 
forgets that it is possible for the courts of criticism, like tliose ot 
law, to be overdone with business; that the list may contain more 
causes than industry and shill can get through — e.rccpt by a process 
which leaves justice out of the question, and dares to decide without 
a hearintr. 
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full vigour and prime of three or four centuries ; and at the 
age of ninety or a Inindrcd, the young student, just entering 
upon life (though as yet raw and inexperienced), might be sup- 
posed to have laid a tolerably solid foundation, whereon in the 
course of his progress towards manhood through the next two 
centuries, he might, by due diligence and perseverance, build 
such a superstructure as should justify some pretensions to ac- 
curate and sound scholarship. But alas ! we forget that, even 
then, the old obstructions to universal knowledge would soon be 
reproduced in a new form. The same insatiable curiosity, and 
the same restless activity, operating through longer periods, would 
rapidly extend the circle of science and literature beyond the 
reach of even such a student. tremendous authors who 

enjoyed a career of five centuries of poj)nlarity, would be vo- 
luminous in proportion; Jeremy Taylor and Baxter, Voltaire 
and Walter Scott would aj)pcar but pamphleteers in compa- 
rison. Their ^ opera omnia' would extend to libraries. Jsovels 
would be written to which the Great Cyrus and Clelia would 
he mere noveUettea ; wherein the heroes and heroines would 
be mari’ied, hanged, or drownctl, after a courtship anil ad- 
ventures of two or three centuries. The biographies ol’ the 
long-lived worthies of such an ago would be composed in forty 
folios, or more ; and the history of nations projected on a scale 
which woukl render Dc Thou’s huge seven tomes a mere 
sketch or abstract. The author who began the history of 
Athens by a dissertation on the geological formation of the 
Acropolis, or the work of Leibnitz on the house of Brunswick, 
in which he commences with his ‘ Protogiea,’ would be but 
a type of the prodigious gyrations of such writers ; so that the 
hopeless student, ^ toiling after them in vain,’ would be obliged 
to exclaim with Voltaire’s Mittle man of Saturn,’ who only 
lived during five hundred revolutions (or fifteen thousand of 
our years,) that scarcely had he begun to pick up a little know- 
ledge, when he was summoned to depart ; and that to live only 
for such a span, is, as one may say, to die as soon as one is 
born. 

But let us not be dismayed. The difference in the position 
of the ‘general scholar’ of earlier as compared with one of 
later times, is not so vast as might at first be imagined. Even 
the former, with all his advantages, had far more books before 
him than he^ould digest. We have but to look at the 
index of their collected works, and to mark the limited class of 
authors with whom they were familiar, to be convinced that each, 
after all, had travelled over but a small portion of the entire 
gg)und. We ha^'c stated that of the literature which chiefly 
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occupies each generation, the bulk, even of its treasures, 
perishes ; and as time makes fresh accumulations, those of pre- 
ceding ages pass for the most part into (juict oblivion. The 
process which has taken eifeot on the past will be repeated on 
the present age and on every subsequent one ; so that the period 
will assuredly come when even the great writers of our days, 
who seem to have such enduring claims upon our gratitude and 
admiration, will be as little remembered aa others of equal genius 
who have gone before them ; wdien, if not wholly forgotten or 
suporsed(‘d, they will exist only in fragments or specimens — these 
fragments and specimens themselves shrinking into narrower 
compass as time advances. In this way Time is perpetually com- 
piling a vast indcj: expuryatorins ; ami though the press more 
than repairs his ravages on the mere nuittrr of books, the im- 
mense masses he hcai)S up insure the purpose of oblivion just as 
effectuaily. Not that his contemporary waste has ceased, or be- 
come very moderate. Probably scarcely a day now passes but 
secs the last leaf, the last tattered remnant of the last copy of 
some work (great or small) of some author or other perish by 
violence or accident, — by fire, flood, or the crumbling of mere 
decay. It is surely an impressive thought — tliis silent unnoticed 
extinction of another product of some once busy and aspiring 
mind ! 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the cliicf cause of the virtual 
oblivion of books is no longer their extinction, but the fond 
care 'svith wdilch they arc preserved, and their immensely rapid 
multijdication. The press is more than a match for the moth 
and the w'orm, or the mouldering hand of time ; yet the 
great destroyer ccpially fulfils his commission, by burying books 
under the pyramid w’hieh is fonned by their accumulation. It 
is a striking example of the impotence w ith w'hich man struggles 
against the destiny Avhich awaits him and his works, — that the 
very means he takes to insure immortality, destroy it ; that the 
very activity of the press — of the insti’umcnt by which he 
seemed to have taken pledges against time and fortune — is that 
which wull make him the spoil of both. The boohs themselves 
may no longer die ; but their spirit does : and they become like 
old men w hose bodies have outlived their minds, — a spectacle 
more piteous than death itself. It is really curious to look 
into the index of such learned writers as Jerciny Taylor, Cud- 
worth, or Leibnitz, and to see the havoc whicl^bas been made 
on the memory of the greater part of the w riters they cite, and 
who still exist, though no longer to be cited ; of men who w^crc 
their great contemporaries or immediate predecessors, and who 
arc quoted by them just as Locke or Burke is quoted by ws. 
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Of scarcely one in ten of these grave autliorlties has the best 
informed student of our day read ten pages. The very names 
of vast numbers have all but perished ; at all events have died 
out of familiar remembrance. Let the student who flatters him- 
self that he is not ill informed, glance over the index of even 
such a work as Ilallam’s ‘ History of European Literature,’ — 
designed only to record the more memorable names, — and ask 
himself of how many of the authors there mentioned he has 
read so much as even five pages? It will be enougli to chas- 
tise all ordinary conceit of extensive attainments, and, perhaps 
as etfectually as any thing, teach a man that truest kind of 
knowledge — the knowdedge of his own ignorance. 

But while thus administering consolation to the ^ general 
‘ scholar,’ by showing that time has been certainly limiting as 
well as extending his task, there is another class who will find 
no consolation in the thought, — and that is the class of authors. 
Tliere is no help, however: humbling as it may seem, to re- 
})resent the higlier products of man's mind as destined U) decay, 
like his body — and the thoughts and Interests which he knows 
must perish with it — it is the truth nevertheless, in the vast 
majority of instances. And in by far the greater mimbcr of 
the seeming instances to the contrary, authors still do not lire ; 
they are merely embalmed, and made mummies of. The w'orks 
of the great mass of extant authors arc deposited in librarres 
and museums, like the bodies of Egyj)Lian kings in their pyra- 
mids, — retaining only a grim semblance of life, amidst neglect, 
darkness, and decay. 

To Mr. D’Isracli’s enthusiastic gaze, the sight of the rows of 
goodly volumes in their rich bindings, gleaming behind the 
glittering trellis- work of their carved cases, suggested the idea 
of ‘eastern beauties peering through fdonslea ! ^ To the 
eye of a severe philosopher they might more naturally suggest 
the idea of the aforesaid mummies. 

It has been often aftirrned — and there is some truth in it — 
that of all the forms of celebrity which promise to gratify man’s 
natural longing for immortality, there is none which looks so 
plausible as that of literary glory. The great statesman and 
vrarrior, it is said, arc known only by report, and for even that 
are indebted to the poet and historian. Sir Walter Scott (a 
man by no means disposed to over estimate the importance of a 
literary as coih]{iarcd with a practical life), after looking at certain 
drawings of some splendid architectural monuments of ancient 
India, the names of whose founders have perished, justly remarks 
in his diary, ‘ Fame depends on literature, not on architecture-’ 
But even where a Pindar or a Tacitus undertakes the task of 
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celebrating muniliocncc or greatness, wc arc compelled to feel 
that after nil it is but the conqueror’s or statesman’s portrait 
rather than the conqueror or statesman himself that is presented 
to us. Oil the other hand, a book is fondly presumed to be an 
author’s second self; by it he comes as it wuyo into contact — 
into personal communion — wiih the minds ofliis readers. It is 
a ])leasaiit illusion no doubt ; and in the very few instances in 
which the author does attain this permanent popularity, and be- 
comes a ‘ household word ’ with posterity, the illusion ceases to 
be such, and the ho]>esof ambition are indeed sjdendidly realised, 
lliit it is nr)t only most true that very fe\v can attain this etni- 
neiice; it has not been sufHciently olisorved, that as the world 
grows older, a still smaller and smaller portion of those who seeiit 
to have attained it will r(‘tain their position. A minute fraction 
of even these will be consigiuMl to the future, and fractions even 
of these fractions will gradually drop away in the long march of 
time. The great mass of the writers whom ‘posterity would not 
‘ willingly let die,’ if there were possibility of escape, must share 
the fate of those othen* great men over whom the author is sup- 
])osed to have an advantage; they themselves will live only by 
th('. historian’s pen. Th(‘ ('lupty titles of their books will be re- 
cord(id in catalogues ; and a lew lines be granted to them in 
bitjgraphical dictionaries, — with what may be tndy called a post 
'mortem examination of criticism ; a space which, as those chiirch- 
}anU of intellect become more and more crv)wded. necessarily 
also becomes smaller and smaller, till for thousands, not even 
room for a sepideJiral stone will be fouml. 

^'or is it easy to say how far this oblivion will go, or wdiat 
luminaries will be in time ecdipscd. JSuj)posing only a scantling 
of the products of the genius of each age — its rlebcst and ripest 
IViiits — lianded down to ])ostcrity, (and there is already gathered 
into the garner, fUr more than any one man has read or can 
read,) the collection of tliese scantlings graduall}' rises into a 
prodigious pile. The time must come wdien not only mediocrity, 
which has been always tlic ease ; not only excellence, wdiich has 
been long the ease, Avill stand a cliancc of Ijeing rejected, but 
wben even gold and diamonds Avill be east into the sieve! 
Hardy must those be who shall then venture to hope for the 
permanent attention of mankind 1 for it Avill be found that the 
greater part of authors have bought, not, as they fondly imagined, 
a copyhold of inheritance. Their interest for lifd^or years soon 
runs out, and every year rapidly diminishes tlie value of the 
estate. 

AVc already sec this mournfully realised in relation to a thou- 
sand bright names of the last two centuries. How much bcaa»r 
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tifiil poetry, scarcely second in merit to any, is all but forgotten 
in the crowd, and reduced to a single fragment or two in some 
book of specimens o^; ‘elegant extracts;’ hardly more than suffi- 
cient to serve for an epitaph ! A future, however, is approaching, 
when even volumes of specimens (to be complete) must be in 
folios, and the very abstracts of excellence voluminous ; or ra- 
ther, when, if men would read only one page of each great genius, 
they must be content to construct a spicileyium something like 
that of the desultory student mentioned by Steele in one of the 
Guardians ; who had such an inordinate habit of skipping Irom 
book to book, that, to gratify this taste, he fabricated a volume 
ill which each page was from a different author, torn out at 
random, and bound up togetlier ! 

With the exception, then, of the very few w ho shine on from 
age to age, like lights in the firmament, with undiminished 
lustre — the Homers, the Shakspearcs, the Miltons, the Ilacons, 
enshrined, like the heroes of old, among the constellations — the 
great bulk of writers, must be contented, after having shone 
for a while, to be wholly or nearly lost to the w'orld. Entering 
our system like comets which move in hyperbolic orbits, they 
may strike their immediate generation with a sudden splen- 
dour; but receding gradually into the dejiths of space, they 
will twinkle with a fainter and a fainter lustre, till they fade 
away for ever. 

Not the least instructive of the essays of Lord Jeffrey, re- 
printed from this journal, is that suggested by Camj^beU’s 
Specimens of the British Poets. After remarking that many 
authors of no trivial i)Oj)ularity in their day, occupy the 
smallest possible amount of space in such a. collection, ho 
proceeds most strikingly, but sadly, to predict the possible con- 
dition of famous contemporaries a century hence. ‘ Of near 
‘ two hundred and fifty authors whose worlA arc cited in these 
‘ volumes, by far the greater part of whom w'crc celebrated in 
‘ their generation, there arc not thirty who now enjoy any thing 
‘ that can be called popularity — whose works are to be found 
‘ in the hands of ordinary readers — in the shops of ordinary 
‘ booksellers — or in the ]>ress for rcpublication. About fifty 
‘ jnorc may be tolerably familiar to men of taste or Uteraturc : 
‘ the ^cst slumber on the shelves of collectors, and arc partially 
‘ known to a few anti<piarians and scholars.’ . . . ‘ The last 
‘ ten years have [)roduced, we think, an annual supply of about 
‘ ten thousand lines of good staple poetry — poetry from the 


‘ very first hands that we can boast of — that runs quickly to 
‘ three or four large editions — and is as likely to be permanent 
^ ^9 present success can make it. Now, if this goes on for a 
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‘ hundred years longer, what a task will await the poetical 
‘ readers of 1.919 ! . . . Then — if the future editor have any 
‘ thing like the indulgence and veneration for antiquity of his 
^ predecessors — then shall posterity hang with rapture on the 
‘ half of Campbell — and the fourth i)art of Byron — and the 
^ sixth of Scott — and the scattered tithes of Crabbe — and 
^ the three per cents, of Southey, — while some good-natured 
^ critic shall sit in our mouldering chair, and more than half 
^ j)rcfer them to those by whom they have been superseded ! ’ 
Thus does the fame which looks most like immortality, re- 
semble every other form of that painted shadow ; in most in- 
stances it dwindles into a name; and that name not always 
legible. ‘ Vanity of vanities, saith the i)rcachcr ; all is 
‘ vanity I’ * 

In one point we can liardly concur with Ijord Jeffrey. He 
seems to think that the lot of the poet, in relation to fame, is 
yet more infelicitous than that of the man of science. He says, 

‘ The fame of a poet is popular or nothing. He docs not address 
‘ himself, like the man of science, to the learned or those who 
‘ th‘sirc to learn, but to all mankind ; and his purpose being to 
‘ delight and be praised, necessarily extends to all who can 
‘ receive pleasure or join in applause.’ Now w'e think it certain, 
that if the poet and the man of science arc i datively of equal 
merit, the chances of being remembered are far more favourable 
to the former than to the latter. As we had occasion to 
remark some time back, in a case of no less a genius than 
Leibnitz : ‘ The condition <.»f great philosophers is far less en- 
‘ viable than that of great poets. The former can never possess 
‘ so large a circle of readers under any circumstances ; but that 
^ number is still further abridged by the fact, that even the 
‘ truths the philosopher has taught or disco vcrcil form but step- 
^ ping-stones in the i)rogress of science, and are afterwards di- 
^ gt\slcd, systematised, and better expounded in other w'orks 
‘ composed by smaller men. The creations of poetry, on the 
" contiary, remain ever beautiful as long as the language in 

* Aft(^r penning the above words, we were reminded of another of 
tlic maxims of the same inspired writer, that lliere is ‘nothing new 
‘ under tlic sun;’ for, in turning over old ^lorhofs Polyhistor for 
unotlier purpose, wo stumbled on the following sentence : — ‘ S^ribeD- 
‘ dorum librorum nullnm esse finem jam turn sapientissimus Salomon 
‘ dicebat ; ac cst revera res infinita ; iit cniin eogitationibus hominiim 
‘ nullus statui finis potest, ita nec libris, qui cogitatibnum partus 
‘ sunt ; quihus lectores tandem deeruni ! redeuntibus semper novis qni 
‘ ad temporis suigenium accomniodaliorcs sunt, et antiquorum lumiui- 
* bus oiiiciunt.* 
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* whicli they are embodied shall endure: even to translate is 

* to iiijiu*e them. Thus it is, that for one reader of Archimedes 
‘ (even amongst those who know just what Archimedes achieved,) 

‘ there are thousands of readers of Homer; and of Newton it 
^ may l)e truly said, that nine-tenths of those who arc familiar 
‘ with his doctrines have never studied him, except at second- 
‘ hand. Far more intimate, no doubt, is that sym})athy which 
‘ Shakspearc and Milton inspire ; being dead they yet speak,” 
^ and may even be said to form a part of the very minds of 
‘ their readers.’ If comparative neglect be the lot of the writings 
even of Newton, what must be naturally and universally the fate 
of inferior men? Of tliat treatise of Descartes, in which bo 
lays the foundation of analytical geometry, how few of those 
who have pursued that science to heights and depths of which 
Descartes never dreamed, ever perused a syllable ! The ease 
of the cultivators of clicmistiy, and of many other modern 
sciences, is still more dcsj)eratc. A few years obliterate all 
traces of their works ; the fortune of which it is, to become anti- 
quated while their autliors yet survive — virtually obsolete, 
while the type is still fresh and the date recent. Their names 
will soon be known only in the page of the historian of science, 
who will duly record in a few brief lin(‘s the discoveries their 
authors made, and tlic still greater blunders they committed ; 
will tell us that tliey were strenuous men in their day, find for 
tluiir day did well ; and that they are now gathered to their 
fathers! — Such is often the caput mortuuni of a life of experi- 
ments ! 

In that deluge of books with which the world is inundated, 
the lamentations, with tvhich the bibliomaniac bemoans the 
waste of time and the barbarous ravages of bigotry and igno- 
rance, appear at first sight someAvhat fantastical. Yet it is not 
without reason that we moui*n over many of those losses, espe- 
cially in reference to liistory ; and this, not merely as they have 
Involved in obscurity some important truths, but for a reason 
more nearly relattal to our ])rescnt subject, andAvhich has seldom 
suggested itself. Paradoxical as it may seem, it may probably 
be said with truth, that the very multiplicity of books with 
which we arc now perplexed, is in part owing to the loss of 
some; and that if we had liad a few volumes more, we should 
probably have had many less. Tho countless multitudes of 
speculations, conjectures, and criticisms on those ample fields of 
doubt, which the ravages of time have left open to interminable 
discussion, would then have been s])arcd%.to us. An * hiatus 
^ valde deflendus ’ too often leads to conjectures still inoni 
^ lamentable ; ’ and a moderate * lacuna ’ becomes the text of an 
ripimoderatc disquisition. 
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On the other hand, It Is doubtful whether, — except In the case 
of history — tlic tniasures of literature, of whicli time lias de- 
prived us and the loss of which literary enthusiasts so bitterly 
regret, have been so inestimable. We arc disposed to think 
Tvilh Gibbon, in his remarks on the burning of the Alexandrian 
library, that by far the grcatci part of tlic masterpieces of an- 
ticpiity have been secured to us; and that though some few 
have assuredly been lost, there is no reason to believe that they 
have been numerous. The lost works, even of the greatest 
masters, were most probably inferior to those which have coma 
down to us. Their best must have been those most admired, 
most frequently copied, most faithfully preserved; and there- 
fore on all these accounts, the most likely to elude the hand of 
violence and the casualties of time. ^ 1 sincerely regret,’ says 
the historian, ‘ the more valuable libraries which liave been iii- 
^ volved in the ruin of the Koman empire : hut when I seriously 
^ compute the Ia])se of ages, the waste of ignorance, and the cala- 
‘ mitles of war, our treasures rather than our losses are the object 
‘ of my surprise. . . . We should gratefully rcmcndjcr, that 

‘ the misehanecs of time and accident have spared the classic 
‘ works to which the suHrage ol‘ aiitifpiity liad adjudged the lirst 

* place of genius and glory: the tcaehors of aiuuent knowledge 
^ who arc slill extant, had perused and compared the writings of 
‘ their ju'edecessors ; nor can it fairly be i)resumed that any im- 

* portaiit truth, any useful discovery In art or nature, has been 
‘ snatched away from the curiosity of modern ages.’ 

W(‘- have but to glaiua* at our own great writers, to see how 
wide is the interval between their best and their worst produc- 
tions. Is there one, at all voluminous, of wlioiu it can be said 
that all be has left is Avortliy of being transmitted to posterity ? 
1 1 is true, indeed, tliat ^l^ice possessed of any thing of theirs, wc 
arc naturally reluctant to lose it ; and should even consider it a 
species of sacrilege to destroy it. Yet, in effect, very much 
they liave left is as if it were lost — for it is never read. As in 
ulher eases, wo negleet what Ave have, and pine for Avhat we 
have not, though if avc had it we could not use it. Arc there 
of the thouc^ands most familiar Avith their chief Avritings, fifty 
Avho hav(5 read all llacoii, all jMiltoii, all Locke? 

Wc therefore accpiicscc in the judgment of Gibbon, -not 
only as the best consolation under our inevitable losses, but, 
as in all iirobabllity, the true estimate of it; not, however, 
intending thereby any apology for the acts Avhich reduce us to 
this exercise of faitlif^ neither docs Gibbon. On the contrary, 
as Mr. D’Israeli says, Mic pathetically describes the empty 
‘ library of Alexandria after the Christians had destroyed it;’ 
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while he does not in that place suggest any of the alleviations 
to which we have just adverted : but reserves them for the time 
when lie has to describe the second and greater desolation on 
the same spot by the Mahometans ! On this last occasion, he 
softens somewhat of his pathos, perhaps of his indignation, and 
makes the philosophic estimate which we liave cited. Without 
abating any of the indignation and contempt due to such fanatical 
ignorance, whether Christian or Mahometan, — it is impossible, 
we think, to deny the sound sense and discrimination of the 
great historian’s observations.’^' 

♦ ^ I believe tliat a pliilosoplior,’ says Mr. IXIsraeli, ‘ would consent 
^ to lose any poet to regain an bistorian.’ Perhaps so ; if the exchange 
were always between a Claudian and a Tacitus. But the latter must 
be great, indeed, to ontweigli a Homer, a Shakspeare, or a Milton. 
‘ Fancy may be supplied,’ he remarks, ‘ but trutli once lost in the an- 
‘iials of iiiankiiid, leaves a chasm never to be tilled.* \V"c fear that 
the fancy of the highest poetry is not <[uit(‘. so promptly made to 
order; while, on the otlier liaiul, Niel)uhr has pndty clearly sliowii tluit 
history is fur from being always trutli; n(»t to rneiitioii that, if it were 
so, the highest creations of poetry — those of a Homer or a Shakspean* 
— embody truth yet more comprelumsive and universal than any 
consigned to the page of liistory. Montaigne i*emarks in one of Iun 
essays, that the value of history does not consist in tlie bare facts it 
records, but iji the instruction the fixets are eapahle of conveying; 
and tliis is so true, that the parts of liistory wliieli arc positivjdy 
fabulous are often more full of significance, and liave really laid 
more influence tliaii tlie most accurate recital of the bare facts. Plu- 
tarch has, we sii.-spect, witli all his credulity and love of fable, really 
exerted more power over the mind.s of men tlian any of the riion* 
authentic historians of antiquity. The graphic account which Livv 
has left of the discordant counsels given tot|^c Samnites by Herenriiiis 
Pontius respecting the disjxosal of the Romans taken at tlie }>ass of 
Caudiurn, haiJ, perhaps, about as inucli historic truth in it as any other 
of the ‘ thousand and one ’ legends wdiich his historic muse (rightly so 
called) has seized and adorned ; hut the whole is infinitely more*, in- 
structive and more impressive than any narrative of the negotiations 
for a surrend(*r of prisoners of war, with which tamo history has sup- 
plied U3. That the fox spoke to the crane what is attributed to liim in 
the fable, is very doubtful; and that .some ‘nobody’ killed some other 
‘ nobody’ may be very certain ; but the fable, in the one case, is full 
of meaning, and the fact of history may be wholly insignificant, lii 
our own age, Iionourably distinguished as one of severe lii.storic re- 
search, and which has prodneeil more than one historic work, and 
one very recently, which posterity will reckon among its treasures, 
it 13 that historians, while accurately distinguishing truth 

from fable, should neither forget the beauties nor tlic uses of the 
latter; nor, on the other hand, overwhelm us with tediously minute 
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Large as may be the waste of time, and still larger the 
virtual extinction of books by a silent process of oblivion, each 
generation far more than makes up the loss ; and though suf- 
fering from a glut, the world goes on adding to their number, 
as if in fear of an intellectual famine. One might imagine 
that in some departments of liiorature there would necessarily 
come a pause : for instance, considering there is already more of 
first-rate poetry and fiction than any body can j)rctend to find 
time to read, that none would be found to venture into these 
fields, unless persuaded that he had something to offer better 
than Homer, Shakspearc, or Scott! Equally prolific is the 
literature of memoirs and blograjdiy. There is a little better 
reason for this ; yet the rage for it, it must 1)C confessed, is often 
carried to a ludicrous extent. No sooner does any man of mark 
or likelihood die, than in addition to Iiis life, whole volumes of his 
letters and journals are thrust upon the world.* Ilut of all this 

inv<*stigiiti()ns of insigniiicant farts, %vliicli no one cares for, and 
wJiich it docs not matter whether they happened in tliis way or that, 
or not at all. In the department of history there is no more frequent 
cause of that plethora of books under which the world is groan- 
ing. AValter Scott’s remarks on his own Lite of Napoleon are, true 
in their principle, whatever wo may think of tlie application of 
them : — ‘ Siip(‘rticial it must he, hut I do not care for the eharge. 
‘ Letter a superficial hook, which brings well and strikingly together 
‘ the known and aeknowlcdged fixets, ihaii a dull boring narrative, 
‘ pausing to see farther into a mill-stone every moment than the 
* nature of the, mill-stone admits. Nothing is so tiresome as walking 
‘ through some beautiful secne witli a minute p/niosopher, a botanist, 
‘ or ])ebl)le-gatberer, who is eternally calling your attention from the 
" gland features of the natural picture, to look at grasses and cliucky- 
' stones.’ 4f Niebuhr liad given us, bv In's matchless acuteness of 
iinestigatioii and boiindlcNS learning, nothing more than the correction 
of minut(' dates and the true version of petty events, his powers 
woiiM have been sadly wasted. 

It is the same in France, in Germany, every wliere. ‘ Scarce 
^ has an invitation, note, or wasbing^bill of the happy Matthison i*e- 
‘ mained unprinted ; of Jean Paul wc know on what day he got his 
^ first braces ; of Voss, what he spent in every inn during Jiis little 
^journey; of Schiller, in what coach lie drove to xdsit Goethe. With 
‘ such like trash, in short, are the many hundred volumes of biography 
‘ and correspondence tilled.* — 3IenzcL Yet even such absurdities are 
but the abuse of a reasonable wish — that of knowing celebrated men in 
tb(‘ir retirement and natural charactew. The details of their private 
life are perused, xvo suspect, with greater eagerness tlian tliose of 
their public career, however splendid. It is true that the ‘ hero ’ in 
these cases is as apt to vanish to the eyes of the read(‘r as to the 
‘ valet-de-chambre ;* but the reader recognises what he likes better 
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it would be as unreasonable as unjrratcfiil to coinjdain. Fugitive 
as tljc interest of such literature must be, each generation 
naturally wishes to know more of its contemporaries than a 
future age wdll condescend to learn : And from almost the worst 
o(‘ such works some casual gleam of light may illumine the page 
of the future historian ; some fact be rescued whicli wdll enable 
liiin to adjust more accurately the transactions, and estimate 
more truly the characters of the time. The only doubt is 
whether here, as elsewhere, the very copioAsness of the ma- 
terials will not produce the same cttei;t as the dearth of them ; 
Avhether the judicial sentence of an historian who shall write 
three hundred years hence, and who shall honestly examine and 
sift his materials, will not be as little to be hoped li>r as that of 
some profound judges, — delayed, and still delayed, till death 
has overtaken them amidst their unresolved doubts. 

While tlie past is receiving into its tranquil d(;pths such huge 
masses of literature, by a contrary process it is perpetually yield- 
ing us, perhaps nearly bulk for bulk, materials wdiicli it had 
long concealed. While Avork after work of science and history 
is daily passing away, pushed aside beyond all clianco of 
republication by superior works of a similar kind, containing 
the last discoveries and most accurate results, it is (uirloiis 
to sec Avitb Avliat eagerness the literary antiquary, in all depart- 
ments, is ransacking the past for every fragment of un])rinted 
manuscript. !Maiiy of these, if they bad been published Avhen 
they Averc Avritten, Avonld have been perfectly Avorlhlcss. They 
derive their sole value from the rust of age, just as other 
things derive theirs from the gloss of novelty. It may Avitli 
trutli be said of tlicm, Periissenij ni periissent; imlcvSS they liad 
been buried they Avoiild never have lived. How many societic'^ 
have been recently formed Avith the htudablc objec^t* of giving 
to the AYorld Avbat no private enterprise would venture to put 
to press. It is true that, judging from many of the Avorks tlius 
]Jiiblishcd, one might be inclined, to say that some of our literary 
treasure-finders were too strongly of ffustice Shallow’s opinion, 
tliat ‘ things that arc mouldy lack use.’ ‘ It Avas with difficulty,’ 
^ays (Tcoffrcy Crayon, after describing bis little antiquarian 
parson’s raptures over the <ild drinking sonir, ‘ It Avas with 
^ difficulty the squire Avas made to comprehend that though a jovial 
^ song of the present day As^as but a foolish sound in the cars of 
‘ w’isdom, and beneath the notice of a learned man, yet a trow I 


tJian a Micro’ — a man. Still, to see great men in their undress^ it 
certainly is not necessary to strip them stark naked, Tlie inventory 
of tlieir linen and their Avaslierwoman's bills might be left saered. 
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^ written by a toss-pot several hundred years since was a matter 
‘ wortliy ot* the gravest research, and enough to set whole 
‘colleges by the cars.’ 

13iit neither do we complain of all this. As in the ease of 
memoirs and biograpliics, tlic laborious trifling of the merest 
drudge in anti'^piitics may supply tlie historian with some col- 
lateral llglits, and furnish materials for more vivid dose ript ions 
of the past; or, ccnniiig into contact with highly creative minds, 
like that t)f Walter Scott, may contribute the rude elemonts 
of the subliuicst or most beautiful novelties of fiction. None 
can read Ills novels and despise the study of the most trivial 
details of local antiquities, when it is seen for what beautiful 
textures they may supply the threads. Jt is the privilege of 
genius such as his to extract their gold dust out of the most 
worthless books, — books wliich to others would be to the last 
degree tedious and unattractive, — and the felicity w'ith which 
he did this was one of liis most striking characteristics. In 
]iundrf*ds of cases it is wonderful to see liow a snatch of an old 
border song, an aiiri(]uc phrase, used as lie uses it, a story or 
fragment of a story from some obscure author, shall suddenly 
Ijc invested with an intrinsic force or beauty, which the ori- 
ginal would never liave suggested to an ordinary reader, and 
which in iact they derive, in nine instances out of ten, from the 
light of genius which lie brought to play upon them. In those 
bright morning or evening tints even tlie barren heath or the 
rugged mass of grey stone looks ])ictiin*squc ; or such uses of 
autiipiity remind us (d* the gate of the ohl Toibooth, or fragments 
of the ruins of ]Melrose, incorporated -with Abbotsford. The 
(jiiality, al)ove referred to, l\Ir. Lockhart has happily charac- 
terisi‘d. ‘The lamp of liis zeal burnt on brighter and brighter 
‘amidst tlie dn>t of parchments; liis Io\e and ]iridc vivified 
‘ whatever he hung over in those dim records, and patient 
‘ antiipiarianisiii, long brooding and meditating, became glori- 
‘ oiisly transnmted into the winged spirit of national poetry.’ 

In this way iniiiute portions of the past arc constantly enter- 
ing by new combinations into fresh forms of life, and out of these 
ol(l materials, continually decomposed but continually recom- 
bined, scope is afibvded for an everlasting succession of imagina- 
tive literature. In the same way every work of genius,* by 
coming, as it >vcre, into mesmeric rapport with the atfiiiities of 
kindred genius, and stimulating its latent energies, is itself the 
jiarcnt of many otliers, and furnishes the materials and rudi- 
ments of ever new combinations.* Of more than one great 

• The greater part of those reseiiiblaiiees in thongJits and images 
which a carping criticism sets down as playiurisms are, wo arc per- 
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April 


niincl it has been recorded, that they seldom read any work 
which strongly excited them without meditating one on a 
similar theme. The Latin poet complained of the injustice of 
onr fathers in * having stolen all our good things,’ by uttering 


siiaded, nothing more than such combinations : and even of idagiarihin, 
properly so called, wc have as little doubt that the instances are far 
fewer than has generally been supposed. JMany so named liave been 
simple coincidences of thought, the result of similarly j-constituted 
minds revolving the same subjects; and, true though it be that the 
objects and combinations of thought are inlinite, yet considering tlnit 
humanity and tliose things which chiefly interest it arc always and 
everywhere the same, it is perhaps the inexhaustible variety, and not 
the occasional similarity of conceptions which ought to amaze us. The 
remarks of Sir Thos. Browne in his ‘ Religio Medici' on some obscTved 
coincidences between himself and Montaigne, arc well worthy the 
attention of every critic who w'ould be just to genius. Many other 
supposed plagiarisms are but the unconscious reflection of sentiments 
and images, the source of which had been long forgotten. A person 
must be very dull or very uncharitable, — or he will be slow to suspect 
a mind of any originality, of the meanness of larceny. For any sucli 
mind must always And it easier to live honestly than by stealing. As 
to the greater part of those parallelisms and resemblances on w hich 
an unworthy criticism has founded the charge against great wu*it(‘rs, 
they will, as we have said, be generally found to indicate nothing 
more than that the thoughts of others have suggested the germ 
of new conceptions ; new*^ liy a juster application, or a more feli- 
citous expression, or a fresh development of the original tliouglit. 
They arc in truth no more plagiarisms than a chemical compound, 
the result of mysterious ^aflinities, is identical witli the elements 
which enter into it. There is all the dillbrence between sugg«*rttion 
and plagiarism, that there is between making blood from blood and 
receiving it into the veins by transfusion. In Shakspeare and Scott 
W'e sec both liow much and how little a great genius derives from 
sources without himself. ‘ Observing,' says Moore, in his ‘ Life of 
‘ Lord Byron,’ ‘ a volume in his gondola with a number of paper 
^ marks between the leaves, I inquired of him what it was. Only 
‘ “a book,” he answered, “from wliicli J am trying to crib, as J do 
‘ “ whenever I can ; and that’s the way I get the character of an 
‘ “original poet.” On taking it u]) and looking at it, 1 exclaimed, 
‘ “ All, my friend Agathon !” “ What !” he cried archly, “you have 

‘ been beforehand w'ith me there, have you 't ” Though in irn- 
‘ puling to himself premeditated plagiarism he was, of course, but 
‘jesting, it was, I arn inclined to think, his practice, when eii- 
‘ gaged in the composition of any work, to excite thus liis vein by 
‘ the perusal of others on the same subject or plan, from wliicli the 
‘ slightest hint caught by bis imagination, as he read, was sufficient 

* to kindle there such a train of thought as, but for tlmt S[>ark, had 

* never been awakened, and of which he himself soon forgot the 
‘source.* (VoLi/.) 
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them before we liacl tlie o])portunity. 'Hie complaint is one in 
which an author must look for little sympathy from the world. 
In the infinite variety of human intellects, — no two of which arc 
alike, anymore than men’s faces, — in the exhaustlcss variety of 
nature and of art, in the equally infinite variety of the analogies 
and relations of objects, the human intellect may expatiate for 
ewer, and never find lack of argument, wit, and fancy ; but how 
small a portion can be preserved or retained ! From the time 
tliat Ovid uttered his complaint to the present moment, theper- 
})ctiial flood has been pouring upon the world — and it still rolls 
on broader and deci)cr tlian ever. 

Considering the vast ness of the accumulations of literature 
and the impossibility of mastering them, it is not wonderful that 
the idea should sometimes have suggested Itself that it might be 
possible In a series of brief publications to distil as it were the 
quintessence of books, and condense folios into j)amphlcts. 

* AA'^crc all books thus reduced,’ says Addison, ‘ many a bulky 
‘ author would make his appearance in a penny paper. There 
‘ would scarce be such a tiling In nature as a folio ; the works 

* of an age would be contained on a few shelves ; not to mcn- 
‘ tion millions of volumes that w’ould be utterly annihilated.’ 
One such attempt we remember being made with considerable 
pretensions; but it was as futile as every such attempt must be. 
AVIthout going the length of IMonlaigne, who says, that ^ every 

* abridgment of a book is a foolish abridgment,’ it may be 
truly said, not only that the human mind cannot profitably 
digest intellectual food in such a condensed shape; but that 
every work really worth reading bears upon it tlie impress of 
the mind that gave it birth, and ceases to attract and to impress 
wlicii reduced to a syllabus ; its faults and its excellences alike 
vanish in the process. It is of much importance, however, if 
authors avIio cannot be thus mutilated desire to live, that they 
should study brevity. Our voluminous forefathers of the seven- 
teenth century seem never to have attempted condensation ; but 
to have committed all that they thought to writing, and for the 
most part in all the redundance of the forms first suggested. 
They acted as though we, their posterity, should have nothing 
to do but to sit down and read Avhat they had written. They 
were much mistaken; and the consequence is that their folios 
for the most part remain unread altogether. 

It is the severe beauty, the condensed meaning of the master- 
pieces of classical antiquity, wdiich, probably as much as any 
thing else, has given them their victory over time ; constituting 
them not merely models of taste, but rendering them moderate 
in bulk — the majority of them portable. The light skiff* will 
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slioot tlic cataractrf of time when a heavier vessel ^Yill infallibly 
go flown. 

While it Is too sntlly certain that by far the greater pari of 
those who toil for remeinbranee among men must be defrauded 
of their hopes, it is well for genius to recollect that tlic doom 
may be indefinitely delayed by due care on its own j;art; just 
as, though nothing can avert death, a wise ainl jirudeiit regard to 
health may secure a late termination and a gieen old age. Or its 
case may be compared to that of men who labour under some 
incurable chronic malady ; it must be fatal at last — but by a. 
due regimen and self-control the patient may outlive many of 
more robust health, who arc madly lugligent of the l>oon. It 
is astonishing what signal genius will sometimes elfcct to 
give permanent popularity to books, even in those departnunits 
ill which the progress of knovih^dge soon renders them very im- 
perfect. They maintain their sujiivmacy notwithstanding; and 
their successors jirolong their influence by means of note and 
supplement. Such will probably be the (‘ase with Paiey's 
works oil Natural Theology and the Evidences of (dnb-'tianity. 
^Hume's History of England,’ promises to be a still stronger 
instance, in sifite not only of its many deliclencies, but of its 
enormous errors. 

It is, indeed, a great triiimph of genius when it is (ia[)ablc of 
so impressing itself u})ou its ])rodii(‘,tioir-', so moulding and 
shaping them to beauty, as to make iikui unwilling to return 
the gold into the melting pot, and work it up alVesh ; when 
it is felt that i'roin the less accurate woi k, we after all learn 
more, and receive more vivid impre^sious than from the more 
correct, but less eltectivc protlucllons of an inferior artist. To 
attain this species of longevity, genius must not be content wdth 
being a mere mason, but imisn aspire to be an architect; it must 
seek to give preciousness to tiie gold and silver by the bi'aiity 
of the cup or vase into which they are moulded, and to make 
them as valuable for their form as for their matter. 

The French were formerly very sensitive to our want of artistic 
skill in our literary composition. Indeed, Laliarpe presumed to 
assert that ‘ Tom iJ ones’ was the only book in the English lan- 
guage ! But we may take comfort on comparing ourselves with the 
Gcrujans. There is no country in Europe in which the mortality 
even of valuable w'orks is so frequently the result of a neglect of 
this sort as Germany ; none in whicli critics, liistorians, tlicolo- 
gians, are so content to give to the world their crude and im- 
perfect thoughts ; marked indeed by a prodigality, but as often 
by an abuse of learning ; by a command of ample materials, 
but employed without judgment, taste, or method. Their books 
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ill consequence soon give way to another fleeting generation, 
inanufncturccl in the same way, and with as little hope of per- 
manent iiopularity. 

Nor is there any country, though all arc cliargeahle with the 
fault, to which Menzcl’a scornful remarks on ‘ books made out of 
‘ books,’ so strongly apply. ^ (icrinany,’ says he, ^ is thronged 
‘ witii multitudes who, in want of any fixed employiiuait, imrne- 
^ diately begin to write books ; thus reaping, as soon as possible, 

^ the fruits of what they have learned at the universities, and 
inundating the world with an immense number of crude and 
‘ boyish works.’ Jt is necessary only to iiispcict many German 
volumes to see that tliey are just the ])rodiice of a — note 
book ; that the task lias bi^gun and ended in the carting of so 
much rubbish, and shooting it out into a bookseller’s shop — 
wliere, at tlic best, it may serve as a collection of materials for 
an edifice which somebody else is to build. Profuse reading is 
often their only characteristic; and not always is there any sure 
sign of this: for the prodigal references with Avhich page after 
page in many such works is half filled, are often slavishly 
copied from other writers, and the parade of learning is as empty 
as it is superfluous. Niebuhr bitterly complains of this prac- 
tice ; and justly stigmatises it as. one of the dishonest tricks of 
literature. He himself tells us, and we doubt not with perfect 
truth, that he was in the habit of distinctly specifying all those 
citatiijiis which, though enqiloyed by him, had not occurred in the 
course of his own iiKlependent study of his authorities; and con- 
tends, that wherever a relercnce has been suggested by another, 
the se(*ondary as well as the primary authority should be given, 
accompanied by the statement of obligation. Wc fear, with Dr. 
Arnold, that this renie<ly \vould not cure the evil ; or rather that 
it would increase it. The jiagcs of these merciless Avriters would 
be tAvice as dull from this double M)cstowment of their tedious- 
‘ ness ; ’ they woulil delight in troubling the reader Avith the Avholc 
history of each long literary chase ; and consider a double, or, still 
better, a quadruple, arrav of rete'rcnccs, (though only a series of 
transcriptions,) as a prouder proof of their erudition. What is 
really required is, that the Avriter should honestly endeavour to 
make his citations as /Wc, not as inany^ as possible ; and confine 
liiinself to the most decisive, brief, and accessible. As it is, 
the references are often such that scarcely three readers in t(m 
could consult them, if they Avould — and scarcely one out of the 
three Avould if ho could ; Avhilc perhaps, nearly as often, the 
very point thus fonnidahly supported, is a fact for Avdiich no 
references arc wanted at all ; in Avhich the authorities arc the 
only things that rc(piirc to be confirmed, and the proofs the 
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only things that need verification. Doubtless, this parade ot‘ 
references is often employed for what Wliatcly calls the f allacy 
‘ of references — that is, in support of some questionable i)oint, 
and in the hope ^ that not one reader out of twenty will be at 

* the pains ’ to verify their relevancy, or rather to detect their 
impertinence. But quite as often, they are used for mere osten- 
tation. 

Those authors, whose subjects require them to be voluminous, 
wdll do w^ell, if they would be remembered as long iis possible, 
not to onut a duty, which authors in general, but csi)ccially 
modern authors, are too apt to neglect — that of appending to 
their works a good index. For their deplorable deficiencies in 
this respect. Professor l)c IMorgan, speaking of historians, as- 
signs the curious reason, ^ that they think to oblige their readers 

* to go through them from beginning to end, by making this 
‘ the only way of coming at the contents of their volumes. 
‘ They are much mistaken ; and they might learn from their 
^ OAvn mode of dealing with the writings of others, how their 
^ own will be used in turn."* We think that the unwise in- 
dolence of authors has probably had much more to do with the 
matter, than the reasons thus humorously assigned; but the 
fact which he i)rocceds to mention is incontestibly true. ‘ Xo 
‘ writer,’ [of this class], says he, * is so much read as the one who 
^ makes a good index — or so much cited.’ 

•Johnson, in commenting on the fate of books in one of the 
papers of the Idler, speaks of the necessity of an author’s choosing 
a theme of enduring interest, if he would be remembered ; and 
contrasts the once enormous pojmlarity of ‘ Iludibras’ with its 
present comyaratim neglect, Alas I we fear that this is but an 
insufficient antiseptic. Though it is generally necessary, if an 
author would have even a chance of living, that he should take 
no temporary topic, he may choose the most enduring — and be 
ephemeral notwithstanding ; and what we cannot conceal from 
ourselves is, that he may even treat his subject w’cll, and yet be for- 
gotten. But we suspect that this caution is of little importance. 
8uch is the vigour of great genius — and without it nothing 
will be remembered — tluit where there is that, it will triumph 
over all the disadvantages of a topic of evanescent Interest. 
Pascal’s ‘ Provincial Letters ’ arc still read, we apprehend, quite 
as frequently as Bossuet’s ^Discourse on Universal History,’ and 
even ‘ Hudibras’ a good deal more than Johnson’s own ‘ Irene 
while the obscurities of some celebrated satire, — the very name 

* References for the History of the Mathematical Sciences in the 
Companion to the British Almanac, 1843, p. 42. 
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of a Bufo ora Bavius, — shall for ages continue to provoke and 
baffle the ingenuity of the stolid commentator, who might just 
as profitably be engaged, with Addison’s virtuoso, in tlie chase 
of butterflies or the colleciiou of cockle-shells. 

If genius would attain its uttermost longevity, another con- 
dition it must submit to is, that of despising an ad cuptandum 
compliance with transient tastes, and the atfectation of pecu- 
liarities for the purpose and in the hope of forming, as it were, a 
school. It is not to be denied that literary fashions, like others, 
may be extensive and prevalent for a time — but they expire with 
the age. Great genius for awhile will consecrate almost any ec- 
centricities, and even acquire for them great temporary popularity. 
But it may well be questioned whether, where there is great 
genius and where it has succeeded by such artifices, it might not, 
even among its contemporaries, have gained equal applause at a 
less cost than that of simplicity and nature. But, at all events, 
let the writer who attempts to attain fame by any such fiintastic 
methods, recollect how ridiculous a reigning fashion looks a 
century afterwards; for not less ridiculous will then appear 
every thing that bears the mark of aflectation and mannerism, 
however successful for a time. The Euphuism of Elizabeth’s 
day is now viewed only with contemptuous wonder: and even 
Dr. Johnson, though he still retains a large measure of popu- 
larity, would have retained far more had it not been for his an- 
titheses and his Latiiiisms. Addison, though nearly a century 
earlier, is still more admired, and without any deductions. 

It may be said, perhaps, that if in so vast a majority of 
cases the hope of immortality is a dream, it does not much 
matter how men write. Success, though ephemeral, is the 
great point. — 1 o this wc have, of course, nothing to say, 
except tliat we trust, many would ratlicr not gain reputation 
at all, durable or brief, by a departure from simplicity and 
nature; ajid that, though immortality be out of the case, a 
gentle decay and serene old age have always been thought 
desirable things, rather than a sudden and violent dissolution. 
Immortality is not to be thought of — but euthanasia is not to 
be despised. 

In turning over the pages of such a book as the London 
Catalogue, one is struck, amidst the apparent mutations in 
literature, with the seemingly fixed and unchanging influence 
of two portions of it — the Greek and Roman Classics and the 
Biule. ]\[uch of the literature produced by both partakes, no 
doubt, of the fate which attends other kinds ; the books they 
sevcx'ally elicit, whether critical or theological, pass away ; but 
they themselves retain their hold on the human mind, become 
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engrafted into the literature of every civilised nation, and 
continue to evoke a never ending series of volumes in their 
defence, illustration, or explication. On a very moderate com- 
putation we think it may be affirmed, I'roin an inspection of this 
catalogue, that at least one third of the works it contains are 
the consequence, more or less direct, of the two portions of 
literature to which wc here refer ; in the shape of new edi- 
tions, translations, commentaries, grjimmars, dictionaries, or 
historical, chronological, and geographical illustrations. 

The old ( jreek and Koman Classics have indeed a paradoxical 
destiny. They cannot, it seems, grow old; and time, which 
^ antiquates antiquity itself,’ to use an expression of Sir Thomas 
Browne, still leaves them untouched. "J'hc ancients alone i)OS- 
sessed in perfection the art of vmbalminy thought. The severe 
taste which surrounds them, has o])erated like the 2 >iirc air of 
Egypt in preserving the sculptures and j)ain tings of that coun- 
try; where travellers tell us that the traces of the chisel are often 
as sharp, and the colours of the paintings as bright, as if the 
artists had quitted their work but yesterday. 

There is one aspect in wliicli even the most utilitarian despiscr 
of the classics can hardly sneer at them. From being selected 
by the unanimous sutirage of all civilised nations, (the moment 
they become worthy of the name,) as an integral clement in 
all liberal education, as tlie masters of language and models 
of histe, these venerable authors play, as this catalogue shows, 
a very important part even in the comincreial transactions of 
mankind. It is curious to think of these ancient spirits fur- 
nishing no inconsiderable portion of the modern world with thc'ir 
daily bread ; and in the cnq)loyincnt they give to so many 
thousands of schoolmasters, editors, commentators, autliors, 
printers, and publishers, constituting a very jx^sitlve item in the 
industrial activity of nations. A political economist, thinking 
only of his own science, should look with respect on the strains of 
Homer and Virgil; when he considers that, directly or indirectly, 
they have probably 2)roduccd more material wealth than half the 
mines which human cuindity has opened, or half the inventions of 
the most mechanical age, — if wc except tlic loom, the steam en- 
gine, and a few score more. It is very foolish of mankind, some 
may sqy, to allow them this varied and j)crmanent influence. But 
into that question we need not enter. We are speaking as to 
the fact only ; and shall leave mankind to defend themselves. 

The Bible, supposing it other than it pretends to be, i:>rescnts 
us with a still more singular phaBnomcnon in the space which it 
occupies throughout the continued history of literature. Wc sec 
nothing like it ; and it may well j^erjJcx the infidel to account 
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for it. Nor need his sagacity disdain to enter a little more 
deeply into its possible causes^ than he is usually inclined to do. 
It has not been given to any other book of religion, thus to 
triumph over national prejudices, and lodge itself securely in the 
heart of great communities, — varying by every conceivable diver- 
sity of language, race, manners, customs, and indeed agreeing in 
nij'thing but a veneration for itself. It adapts itself with facility 
to the revolutions of thought and feeling which shake to pieces 
all things else ; and flexibly accommodates itself to the progress 
of society and the cliangcs of civilisation. Even conquests — the 
disorganisation of old nations — • the formation of new — do not 
affect the continuity of its empire. It lays hold of the new as of 
the old, and transmigrates with the S|)irlt of humanity; attracting 
to itself, by its own moral power, in all the communities it enters, 
a ceaseless intensity of effort for its propagation, illustration, and 
defence. Other systems of religion are usually delicate exotics, 
and will not bear transplanting. The gods of the nations are local 
deities, and reluctantly ([iiit their nalivc soil; at all events they 
j)atronise only their favourite races, and perish at once when the 
tribe or nation of their worsbip]>crs becomes extinct — often long 
before. Nothing, indeed, is more difficult than to make foreigners 
feel any thing but the utmost indifference (except as an object of 
])hilosophic ciiriositv) about the religion of other nations; and no 
portion of vheir national literature is regarded as more tedious 
or unattractive than that which treats of their theology. The 
elegant myihologies of (ti'cccc and Koine made no proselytes 
among other nations, and fell hopelessly the moment they fell. 
The Koran of jMahomet has, it is true, been propagated by the 
sword; but it has been ])ro])agated by nothing else; and its 
dominion has been limited to those nations who could not reply 
to that logic. If the Bible be false, the facility w ith which it 
overleaps the otherAvisc impassable boundaries of race and clime, 
and domiciliates itself among so many different nations, is 
assuredly a far more striking and wonderful proof of human 
ignorance perverseness and stupidity, than is afforded in the 
limited prevalence of even the most abject superstitions ; or, if it 
really has merits Avliich, though a fable, have enabled it to im- 
pose so comprehensively and variously on mankind, w'onderful 
indeed must have been the skill in its composition; soAvonderful 
that even the infidel himself ought never to regard it but with 
the profoundest reverence, as far too successful and sublime a 
fabrication to admit a thought of scoff or ridicule. In his last 
illness, a few days before his death. Sir W. Scott asked Mr. 
Tiockhart to read to him. jMr. Lockhart inquired what book 
he would like. ‘Can you ask?’ said Sir Walter, — ^ there 
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^ is but one: ’ and requested him to read a chapter of the gospel 
of John. When will an eqval genius, to whom all the realms 
of fiction are as familiar as to him, say the like of some professed 
revelation, originating among a race and associated with a his- 
tory and a clime as foreign as those connected with the birth- 
place of the Bible from those of the ancestry of Sir Walter 
Scott ? Can we by any stretch of imagination suppose some 
Walter Scott of a new race in Australia or South Africa, saying 
the same of the Vedas or the Iforan? 

While so large a portion of merely human literature, like all 
things else that arc human, is inscribed with ‘vanity,’ it lias its 
‘excelling glory’ too. 

Soberly considered, indeed, the 'writer has enough to make him 
contented with his vocation, though not proud of it. The vahu* 
of books docs not depend upon their durability ; nor in truth 
is there any reason, why the philosopher should be more soli- 
citous about those wasted and wasting treasures of mind than 
about the death of men, or the decay of the cities they hav(‘ 
built, or of the empires they have founded ! They but follow 
the same law which is imposed on all things human, and on 
things which were created before man, (icologists toll us of 
vast intervals of time — myriads of years — passed in the tardy 
revolutions by which our earth was prepared for our habitation, 
and during which successive generations of animals and v(‘gc- 
tables flourished and became extinct ; the individuals always, ami 
often the species ; — the term of life allotted to them, and their 
place in the system, being exactly appropriate to the stage in 
the history of the world’s development, and linked, in a law 
of subserviency, to the successive parts and tlie various phases 
of one vast continuous process. Though permitted and orga- 
nised to enjoy their brief term of life, they were cliiefly im- 
portant as a stepping-stone to the future, and as influencing 
that future, not by forming part of it, but by having been a 
necessary condition of its arrival. The same law which seems to 
be that of the whole history of the geological eras, appears also 
Xo characterise our own ; the pressent passes away, — but is made 
subservient to a glorious future. As these geological periods 
were .preparatory to the introduction of the human economy, so 
the various eras of that economy itself are subordinated to its 
ultimate and perfect development. Individuals and nations 
perish, but the progress of humanity is continued ; and in this 
persuasion, the author who has in any tolerable measure en- 
deavoured conscientiously ‘ to serve his generation,’ — awaking 
from his idle dreams of immortality, — must find, like every other 
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mail who has done the same in other ways, his grounds of re- 
signation and consolation. It is pleasing, with the elder Pliny, 
whose judgment is sanctioned by Leibnitz and Gibbon, to be- 
lieve that scarcely any book was ever written (not positively 
immoral) which did not contain something valuable*; some 
contribution, however small, to the general stock of human 
knowledge, and still preserved, in other forms, for succeeding 
ages, though the book itself, like its author, had become food 
for worms; or something which tended to mould and influ- 
ence some contemporary mind destined to act with greater 
power on distant generations. The whole gigantic growth of 
human knowledge and science may be compared to those deposits 
wdiich geologists describe, full of the remains of vegetable and 
animal life — beautiful once, and beneficial still. The luxuriant 
foliage and huge forest growth of science and literature which 
now overshadow us, are themselves rooted in strata of decay- 
ing or decayed mind, and derive their nourishment from them ; 
the very soil wc turn is the loose detritna of thought, washed 
do>vn to us through long ages. In the world of intellect, as 
In the world of matter, though ^ vanity ’ is written on all things, 
and oblivion awaits man and his aclncvemcnts, yet is it also 
subliinely true, tliat in both alike Death is itself the germ of 
life ; and new forms of glory and beauty spring from the dust of 
desolation. 

JSor arc there wanting more special topics from which the 
repining author may derive consolation. One is, that, as the 
number of readers will be perpetually increased, though it may 
be true that the knowledge of any one of them will bear an ever 
diminishing ratio to the absolute accumulations of human science 
and literature, far more of both will be preserved in the memo- 
ries of mankind coUectirely ; and each writer, worthy to live at 
all, will find, — not indeed temples thronged wdth admiring wor- 
shippers and altars steaming with sacrifices, but at all events a 
little oratory here and there, where some solitary devotee will 
be paying his homage. lie cannot hope to be a Jupiter Capito- 
linus ; but he may be the household god of some quiet hearth — 
and receive there his modest oblation and his pinch of daily 
Incense. 

A still further consolation remains for even those who darj; not 
hope for so much as this species of obscure fame. If not preserved 
entire, they will yet be remembered by fragments ; in volumes 
of specimens and extracts, or happier still ! embalmed in those 


* * Nullum esse librum turn malum ut non ex aliqua parte pro- 
desset.* 
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vast works which will consign to posterity the history of 
great nations; with the w’hole story of their political, social, 
and intellectual dcvclo})mcnt. How many authors, else utterly 
forgotten, will leave minute relies of themselves in the notes 
and citations of such works as those of Gibbon and jVIacaulay. 
It is but a plank from the wreck, to be sure ; but it is something. 

Nor do the fond authors hopes end here. We have com- 
pared the vast relics of decayed and mouldering literature to 
the animal and vegetable remains on which our living world 
flourishes ; in which it fastens its roots, and over which it weaves 
its luxuriance. A lanciful mind might pursue the analogy a 
little further, and discern some resemblance between the muta- 
tions and revolutions of liteniturc and books, and those in- 
comparably greater, and yet, to us, S(.‘arcely more interesting 
changes which have swept over the surface of the material 
world. Geologists tell us of the successive submersion and ele- 
vation of vast tracts of earth, — now rich in animal and vege- 
table life, — then buried for unnumbered ages In oblivion, — 
then again reappearing to the light of day, and bearing, dank 
and dripping from the ocean bed, the memorials of their 
past glories. It is much the same with the treasures of buried 
literature. Long wliehned beneath the inundations of bar- 
barism, or buried in the volcanic eruptions of war and coiupiest, 
we see them, after centuries of ^ cold obstruction,’ once more 
coming to light; — the fossil remains of ancient life; — fohns 
of power, of beauty, or deformity; — characterised indeed by 
many analogies to the present species of organised life, but also 
by jnany differences. 

The t'evival of classical literature, after the dark ages, w'as the 
greatest and most splendid of these recoveries of the ])ast ; and 
.must have awakened in the minds of the generation whhdi 
witnessed it, emotions very similar to those with which men 
gazed on the treasures of llerculaneum and Pompeii, when those 
ancient cities w'erc first opened to the day. 

Though this is the grandest of all such restorations, let 
the author remember for his comfort, (if not too bashful,) that a 
similar process is perpetually going on, though on a smaller 
scale. Discussions and controversies, which had been hushed 
for ages, break out again, like long silent volcanoes ; men turn 
with renewed eagerness to the opinions of persons who had been 
forgotten apparently for ever ; and names which had not been 
heard for centuries, once more fill men’s mouths and arc trum- 
jicted to the four winds. A pleasantly oracular saying, or a 
half-anticipation of some newly discovered truth, is found in the 
voluminous writings of an ancient author — and excites a passing 
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glow of veneration to Ills name and works. In the indefatigable 
gnibbings and grojiings of the literary antiqn.ary again, scarcely 
any authors need desfiair of an occasional reincmbrance ; of pro- 
ducing some curiosities for those cabinets where the most 
jireclons and the most worthless of relics are preserved with 
impartial veneration. It is hard to say what his spade and mat- 
tock may not bring up. What lionour to furnish to the Cuviers 
of critical science, though but in a fossil bone or shell, a tlicme 
for their conjectures and learned dissertations ; and perhaps bo 
even constructed into a more magniticent creature than nature 
ever made the original ! Who could have hoped, a few years 
back, to see the re-appearance of so much of our early literature 
as we have recently witnessed? And who could have anticipated 
how wide a range the transient, but while they last, most active 
fashions of literary research w’ould take? Xow it is Saxon, 
Danish, Norman antiquities; — now' local traditions, and old 
SfJiigs and ballads;- — -now the old dramatists have their turn, 
and now the old divines. W^ho could have expected to see the 
venerable Bede’s ‘opera omnia’ in English as well as Ijatin, 
published in all the glories of modern typography? ‘It is 
‘ hard to say,’ says Sir Thomas Browme, si)eaking of our bodies, 
‘ how' often avc are to be buried:’ the same may be said of 
our minds; and though this successive resurrection and en- 
tombment is not immortality, it bears a close resemblance to 
transmigration. It is true that a malicious wit might hint 
that not a little of this exhumed literature is immediately re- 
committed to tlic dust, and that its resurrection is but for a 
second ec'lebration of its obsequies. They will be inclined to 
say Avhat Horace Walpole says of some other antiquarian reco- 
veries,— ‘ ^Vhat signiiies raising the dead so often, when they 
‘ die the next minute?’ 

How singular has been the destiny of Aristotle! After 
having been lost to the Avorld for ages, Ave see liim making a 
sci'ond and wi<ler eomjuest, ami founding the most durable and 
absolute despotism of mind the Avorld has ever seen! After a 
s(‘coiid dethronement, he isnoAv fighting his Avay back to no mean 
empire, — an empire promising to be all the more permanent, 
that it is founded in a juster estimate of his real claims on the 
gratitude and reverence of mankind, and that he is invited to 
svicld the sceptre, not of a despot, but of a constitutional 
monarch. 

J5ut our aullior sigdis, and says Avith truth and naivete, 
‘ there are so IcAv Aristotles !’ Wc reply, Avitli a perseverance in 
suggesting consolation Avorthy of Boethius or Mr. Shandy, that, 
sii])p()>ing none of these sedatiA'CS sutHcieiit to sootliij Avoiuided 
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vanity, there are still others. And among them, assuredly not 
the least, are those least thought of ; we mean, the jdciisure of 
composition Itself; perhaps, after all, the greatest of an author’s 
rewards: just as in so many other cases, happiness is found, not 
in the object we professedly sock, but in tlio eflforts to obtain It, 
and in the energetic employment of our faculties. If, indeed, 
the experience of Buffon were that of authors in general, none 
would deny this, and the passion for writing would become a 
universal madness. Speaking of the hours of composition, h(‘ 
says, ^ These are the most liLvvrions and dvliyhiful moments ol* 
* life ; which have often enticed me to pass fourteen liours a day 
‘ at iny desk, in a state of transjmrt ; this gratification, niovo 
‘ than glory, is my reward.’^* But we fear that there arc iK)t a 
few writers, and of no mean fame, who, while conceding tliat 
when their minds wrought freely and their faculties lay in sim- 
ghiue, the moments of composition were among the hc.ppiest of 
their life, would also affirm that those in wliitdi thov have had to 
struggle against the nh v/hich ])revcnLcd tliem from c(au- 

incncmg their task, or had to contend with liaif-tormo<l conee})- 
tions and intractable cxju'cssions, till the sun broke through the 
mist, and thought became clear and words obedient, were among 
the most painful. AVcll spoke one wlio has, wc approheud, 
experienced all the raptures and all tlic agonies of composi- 
tion : — 

‘ "When hap])icst Fancy lias in.s])irM the strains. 

How ol't tin? malice of one luckless word 
PursiK’s the oiitliu^iast to the social hom’d, 

TIaimts him, hclat(*d, oa tlic silent plains. 

Yet ho repines not, if 1/is thought stand edear 
At last, of hiiiderance and ol)scnrit\% 

Fresh as the star that crowns the hrow of morn.’ 

We are inclined to place the ])Ioasurc of writing itself, 
among the cliicf incentives of authorship ; and the proof is 
found In tliis, that so few ever stoj) when they have once begun, 
— not even for neglect or poverty. * There arc mlllious of 
^ men,’ stiys Byron, ^ who have never writ ten a l)Ook, but few who 
‘ have written only one? And Walter Scott’s testimony to tlic 
inveteracy of the cacorthes acrihendl Is equally strong. Not cvc]i 
the ointment of sarcasm and satire can cure it. 

Perhaps even this will not he taken as sufficient compensation: 
why then let the author remember that in t]ie only intelligible 
sense, be enjoys almost as extensive a fame as his betters. There 


* Cited in * Curiosities of Literature.’ See the whohi of the 
amusing anecdotes oil Literary Composition. 
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is a little circle of wlilch each man is the centre ; and this narrow 
theatre is generally enough for the accommodating vanity of the 
human heart. Indeed, it is of that microcosm In which each man 
dwells, that even the loftiest ambition is really thinking, when it 
Avhispers to itself some folly about distant regions and remote 
ages, whose unheard plaudits will never greet his car, and which 
he utterly fails to realise. It is, after all, the applause of the 
familiar friends, among whom he daily lives, that he craves and 
loves. It may be doubted whether llusacus was ever so delighted 
with the thought of posthumous renown, as he was when his 
little boy, discovering from an upstairs window a fresh troop of 
visitors coining, as the child supposed, with the usual offering of 
congratulations on his father’s sudden success, cried out, ^ Here 
^ arc more peojde coming to praise papa !’ 

Should our friends and family form too small a sphere for 
the vaulting ambition of self-love, wc must needs content our- 
selves with the questionable comfort suggested in the case of 
our literal death, not only by Ciecro and his imitator ]\[r. 
Sbiuidy, but by all other consolers, from the time of Job’s com- 
fovt('rs downwards; — that it is the ^common lot,’ and that 
‘ what is the doom of our betters is good enough for us.’ Nor 
will vanity fail to whisper, ‘ Not the worthless alone arc for- 
‘ gotten, — gold, silver, pearls, and jewels strew the bottom of 
^ the ocean. It Is not the will of man, but the law of nature, 
^ that I should die.’ 

In truth, for an honest man, the single t?cntcnce already 
quoted from Pliny will be consolation enough. Like every 
other honest man who docs his duty to the present hour, 
and who dreams not of asking immortality for his merits, it will 
be sntficient to the wuitcr, to have ^served his generation.’ Nor 
need we say, in how important a degree each Individual has done 
this ! It is a to])ic easily improved upon, by the happy facility of 
human vanity ; for all arc ready enough to believe — and certainly 
authors as much as any — that they have not trifled life away; 
and to think of their doings inucli as Uncle Toby did of bis 
mimic fortifications : ^ Heaven is iny witness, brother Shandy, 
^ that the pleasure I have taken in these things, and that infinite 
f delight ill particidar, wdiich has attended my sieges in my 
^ bowling-green, has arose within me, and I hope in the«Cor- 
' poral too, from the consciousness wc both had, that in carrying 
^ them on wc were answering the great ends of our creation.’ 

Jiut, without a gibe, the destiny of the honest writer, even 
though but moderately successful, and much more if long and 
widely popular, is surely glorious and enviable. It may be 
true that he is to die, — for wc do not count the record of a 
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name when the works are no longer read as any thing better 
tlian an cjntaph, and even that may vanisli; yet, to come 
into contact with other minds, even thougli for Ihiiltcd periods, 

— to move them by a silent influence — to co-operate in the 
construction of character — to mould their habits of thought 

— to promote the dominion of truth and virtue — to exercise a 
spell over those we have never seen and never can see, — in other 
clhnes, — at the extremity of the globe, — and when the hand that 
wrote is still for ever, — is surely a most wonderful and even 
awful prerogative. It comes nearer to the idea of the immediate 
influence of spirit on spirit than any thing else with which this 
w'orld presents us. It is of a purely moral nature; it is also 
silent as the dew — invisible as the wind ! We can adequately con- 
ceive of such an influence only by imagining ourselves, under the 
privilege of the ring of Gyg(;s, to gaze, invisible, on the solitary 
reader as he pores over a favourite author, and watch in his 
countenance, as in a mirror, the reflection of the page which 
liolds him captive ; now knitting his brow over a diflicult argu- 
ment, and deriving at once discipline and knowledge by 
the effort — now" relaxing into smiles at wdt and humour — 
now dwelling wdth a glistening eye on tenderness and pathos 
— and in cither case, the subject of emotions which not only 
constitute the mood of the moment, but in their measure co- 
o])crate to the formation of those hahlis which issue in character 
and conduct; now ylchllng up some fond illusion to the force of 
truth, and anon betrayed into another by the force of sophistry; 
now" rebuked for some vice or folly, and binding himself with re- 
new^od vows to the service of virpie ; and now sympathising with 
the too faithful delineation of vicious passions and depraved phja- 
siircs, and strengthening by one more rivet the dominion of evil 
over the soul ! Surely, to be abhj to wield such a power as this 
implies, in any degree and for limited periods, is a stupendous 
a1 tribute; one wbieh, if more deeply pondered, w’onld frequently 
CJiLise a writer to pause and tremble, as though his pen had been 
the rod of an enchanter. 

Happy those wdio have wielded it w^cll, and who 
‘ Dying leave no line they wish to blot/ 

Happier, far hapj)icr such, in the prospect of speedy extinc- 
tion, than those avIiosc loftier genius promises immortality of 
fume, and wdiosc abuse of it rcmlers that immortality a curse. 
?»Iclancholy indeed is the lot of all, whose higli endowments 
have been worse 'than wasted; who have left to that world whicli 
they w^erc born to bless, only a legacy of shame and sorrow ; 
whose vices and follies, unlike those of other men, arc not per- 
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mittcd to die with thorn, but continue active for evil after tire 
iiicn themselves arc dust. 

It becomes every one who aspires to be a writer to remember 
this. The ill which other men do, for the most part dies witli 
them. Not indeed that this is literally true, even of the ob- 
scurest of the species. We arc all but links in a vast chain which 
stretches from the dawn of time to the consummation of all 
things, and unconsciously receive and transmit a subtle influence. 
As we arc, in great measure, what oiir forefathers made us, so 
our posterity will be what we make tlicm ; and it is a thought 
whi(;li may well make us both proud and afraid of our destiny. 

J3ut such truths, though universally applicable, are more 
worthy of being pondered by great authors than by any other 
class of men. These outlive their age ; and their thoughts con- 
tinue to operate immediately on the spirit of their race. Plow 
sad, to one who feels that he has abused liis high trust, to know 
that he is to perpetuate his vices ; that he has spoken a spell 
for evil, and caniKJt unsay it; that the poisoned shaft has left 
the bow' and cannot be recalled. If we might be permitted to 
imagine for a moment that it is a part of the reward or punish- 
ment of departed spirits, to revisit this lower world and to trace 
the good or evil consequences of their actions, what more de- 
plorable condition can be conceived than that of a great but mis- 
guided genius, taught, before he departed, tlie folly of his course, 
and coiideinned to witness itscflccts without the power of arrest- 
ing them y How would he sigh for that day which sliall 
cover his fame with a welcome cloud, and bury him in the once 
dreaded oblivion ! flow would he covet as tlie highest boon 
the loss of that immortality for which he toiled so much and 
so long ! With what feelings would he see the productions of 
his wit and fancy, proscribed and loathed by every man whose 
love and veneration arc worth possessing. With what anguish 
would he sec the subtle poison he had distilled take hold of 
innoccuce; watch the first blushes of still ingenuous shame, see 
them fade away from the chi'ck :is evil became lamiliar, trace 
in hh influence the initial movements in that long career of 
agony and remorse and shame which awaits his victims ; and 
shudder to think that those whose faith he has destroyed, or 
whose morals lie lias corrupted, may find him out in tlic Vorld 
of spirits, to tax him as their seducer to infamy and crime I * 


* To sec this matter in its true light must, we fear, be left to the 
more unclouded vision of another world. I/iterary vanity is almost 
the last foible that is siirreiidered in this. Tln*rc is nuieli knowledge 
of human nature, as well as keen satire, in the talc which Addison 
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Even such authors, however, will reach the oblivion they 
have desired at last; for this must be the ultimate doom 
(whatever might otherwise have been the case) of all who 
have set at defiance the maxims of decency, morality, and reli- 
gion, — however bright tlicir genius, and however vast their 
powers. As the world grows older, and, we trust, better — as 
it approximates to that state of religious and moral elevation 
wdiich Christianity warrants us to anticipate, many a produc- 
tion which a licentious age has pardoned for its genius, will be 
thrown aside in spite of it. In that day, if genius rebclliously 
I’efusef^as it assuredly will not — for the highest genius has not 
even hitherto refused — to consecrate itself to goodness, the 
world will rather turn to the humblest productions which are 
instinct with virtue, than to the fairest works of genius when 
polluted by vice. In a word, the long idolatry of intellect which 
has enslaved the world will be broken; and that world will per- 
ceive that, bright as genius may be, virtue is brighter still. 

Happy the writers who, if destined to live so long, have, 
with souls prophetic of the great change, and true to the dictates 
of morality and religion, never written a line but what after-ages 
may gratefully turn to for solid instruction or innocent dcliglit ; 
and happy also all who, though not destined to see those dis- 
tant times, have in any measure contributed to form and hasten 
them ! 

Plato, in a well-known passage of his Phaedrus, describes 
Socrates as contending for the superiority of oral instruction, 
by representing books as silent. The inferiority of the writteji 
word to the living voice is in many resi)ccts undeniable ; but 
surely it is more than compensated by the advantage of its dif- 
fusive and permanent character. Great as has been the influence 
of Socrates, he owes it almost entirely to the books he refused to 
write ! and it might have bteen greater still, had he condescended 
to write some of his own. 

But the chief glory of all human literature — taking it col- 
lectively — is, that it is our pledge and security against the retro- 

tells.of the atheist, wlio, bewailing on his death-bed the mischief his 
works would do after he was gone, quickly repented of Ids repentiincc3, 
whendiis vspiritual adviser unhappily sought to alleviate his grief by 
assuring him that his arguments were so weak, and his writings so 
little known, that he need not be under any apprehensions. ‘ 'fhe 

* dying man ht^d still so much of-^tlie frailty of an author in Idni, as 
**tq be cut to the heart with these consolations ; and, witlioiit answer- 

* ing the good maft, asked his friends where they had picked up such 
‘ a blockh^ead ? and whether they thought him a proper person to 

* attend one in his condition 
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gradation of humanity; tlie effectual breakwater against bar- 
barism; the ratchet in the great wheel of the world, which, even 
if it stands still, prevents it from slipping back. Ephemeral as 
man’s books arc, they are at least not so ephemeral as himself ; 
and consign without difficulty to posterity what would other- 
wise never reach them. A good book is the Methuselah of 
these latter ages. 

We must conclude, however, lest we should have reason to 
apply to ourselves the words of old Euller: ^JJutwhatdo 1, 
^ speaking against multiplicity of books in this age, who trespass 
‘ in this nature myself? What was a learned man’s compliment, 
‘ may serve for my confession and conclusion. Multi mei similes 
‘ hoc morho lahorant — nt ciim scrihere ncscianU tamen a scribendo 
^ temperarc non possinC — Even as it is, we fear tiiat some of 
our readers will be disposed to say that we have illustrated the 
^ vanity’ without proving the ‘glory’ of literature. 


Aht. IL — 1. The Physical Atlas; a Series of Maps and 
Notes illustrative of the (xeographical Distribution of Natural 
Phenomena. By Alex. Keith Johnston, F.B. G. S., 
E. G. S. Imperial Folio, oO jMaps and 94 pp. Letter-press. 
London and Edinburgh, 1848. 

2. The Physical Atlas of NaUq'al Phcn&tnena, Quarto edition. 
Part I. Betluced from the edition in Imperial Folio, for the 
use of Colleges, Academics, and Families. London and 
Edinburgh, 1849. 

periodical literature of a people embodies very intelligibly 
^ the kind and extent of social and intellectual progress they 
have attained at the inoineiit of its ai)[>carance. What the 
many read must accord in the main with the taste and opinions 
of the many for the time : And as soon as tastes and opinions 
change, the hue and tone of j)criodical literature will change 
also. But it is only the lighter and more popular tastes of a 
nation which its periodical literature can be expected ;to reflect : 
we must look elsewhere for evidence of their solid acquirements, 
and of the nature, indeed, of their more permanent and esta- 
blished taste. 

It is when a large and expensive work, like that now before 
us, issues from the press, that w^c can reasonably infer that the 
subject of which it treats has already taken hold of the public 
mind ; and has obtained a place among the intellectual wants 
of the country in which it appears. Anel the inference will be 
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strengthened wlierCj as in the present instance, the larger Avork 
is attended by a luiniblcr eonipanion, fitted for the school and 
the schoolmaster. Such publications assume that the old and 
tlic young, the rich and the poor, are joining in the demand. 

In this point of view, British science has reason to congratu- 
late liersclf on the appearance of these Physical Atlasses, and 
may point to them witli some degree of pride ; for even abstruse 
departments of natural knowledge must have been ])opu]arised 
among us, before publishers could be encouraged to make the 
necessary efforts for rendering their beautiful results accessible to 
all. Indeed, though 0-xford and Cambridge have hitherto done 
but little for the advancement of this kind of knowledge, we 
are satisfied, from our own experience of other countries, tluit in 
no part of Europe are the sciences of observation so generally 
a])preciated, and so widely diffused among the mass of ordinarily - 
educated people, as in our own. 

The I'liysical Atlas of IMr. Keith Johnston comprises four 
series of maps : — a geological series of ten maps ; a meteorolo- 
gical scries of five maps ; a hydrographical series of six maps ; 
and a phytological and zoological series of nine maps. 

The first series contains four maps of the mountain systems 
and chains of Europe, Asia, and America ; one of the glacier 
regions of the Alps ; two of the most remarkable volcanic phe- 
nomena; one double map, representing the general geological 
structure of the globe ; and two single maps, the special struc- 
ture of the British Isles. 

The second series consists of ydiysical charts of the Atlantic, 
Indian, and Pacifit*. Oceans; itia[)s of the river systems of Europe, 
Asia, and America ; and a tidal chart of the Jiritish Seas. 

The third series represents the isothermal lines and lines of 
equal barometric pressure, in one ma]) ; the gcogi’aphical distri- 
bution of hurricanes, typhoons, and other aerial disturbances, in 
a second; the polarising structure of the atmosphere in a third ; 
and, in two hyctograpliic maps, the general distribution of rain 
over the wliolc world, and its more special distribution over the 
surface of Euroj)c. 

The fourth series exhibits the geographical distribution of 
j)lants in general in one map, and that of the i)laiits which serve 
as food for man in another ; that of the maminiferous, the carni- 
vorous, and the ruminant animals respectively, in three maps ; 
that of birds and reptiles, in two maps ; and, in two more, the 
ethnography of Europe and that of the British Islands. 

For the idea of these interesting maps we are inde])tcd to the 
illustrious Humboldt ; for the first execution of them to Profes- 
sor Berghaus, of Berlin ; and for the present improved, enlarged, 
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find bcfintifnlly- executed Atlas to the liands and head of Mr. 
Keith dolinstoii, of Kdinhurgh.* 

From a work so rich in information, and so varied in its ma- 
terials, it is almost impossible to select and compress into a 
moderate compass any thing which wiW give tlie general reader 
a satisfactory idea of its character and contents. It is a merit 
Avhich may justly be conceded to these thirty maps, that almost 
every one of them embodies the materials of many volumes — 
the results of long years of research — and exhibits the most 
valuable thoughts of the most distinguished men of the age, 
pictured visibly to the eye. 

* Other works of this kind, more comprehensive in some senses, 
hut of a more special kind, liave been projected in other countries, 
but are almost all as yet unexecuted. Of these, the linear and 
shaded maps of criminal statistics by M. Giierry are an admirable 
examphi, and are now ready for the ])ress. The one which embraces 
the wid(\st range of vsnbjects is the ‘ Administrative and Statistical 
‘ Atlas of Ikilgiiim it is projected by the w(ill-known geographer of 
Brussels, IM. Van d(T]Maelen, in co-o[K»ration with the eminent statist 
H. Ilcnschling, to whom Belgian statistics are under so many obliga- 
tions. Its title and proposed contents are as follow ; — 

‘ “ Atlas Adrninistratif et Statistique du Uoyauine de Bdlgiquc,^' 
dresse et public en collaboration avec M. Xavier lleuschliiig, par 
Philippe Van der Maelen. 

‘ Cet atlas sc coniposera d’unc serie de cartes eoustruitos a rechellc 
de 1 ii 400,000 sur une feuillc grand colombier. Chaque carte, com- 
prenant toules les coinnuincs du Koyaunie avec leur circonseriptioii 
tcrritorialo, sera consacree a uno braiudie spe(dale de radiiiinistratioii 
on a uno j)artie de la statisticiiie, d’apres un systeme arreto a Favance. 
Aiiisi il y aura nncj carte. ]>oiir chacune des divisions comniurialc et 
provinciale, judieiairc, ecclesiastifiiie, militaire, etc. ; des cartes his- 
t()i*iqiio et archeologi(iue, hydrographique et orographique, ineteo- 
rologiqiie et medieale, geologiipic, botanique, zoologique,' agricole, 
foi(.‘stiere et inincrale, iiulustrielle et conimerciale, linanciere, dou- 
aniere, domaniale, eleetorale ; des cartes pour les voies de cominuni- 
(‘Uiion, les postes et m(\^sageries, pour la population absolne et relative, 
par langues et dialcctes, par cultcs, [)ar professions et conditions 
soeiales, nour la mortalite et la reproduction, pour la bieiifaisance, le 
])anperismc, la criininalite et les prisons, pour finstriiction puhliquc*, 
lc!s sciences, los lettres et les arts. Un t(‘xte explieatif et descriptif, 
(lonne en marge, coinpletera les details de chaque carte; les ren- 
seignements seroiit puises aux meillcures sources ct dans les docu- 
ments les plus re’cents. En un mot, les auteurs se proposent d’aptdhiucr 
a radininistration ct a la statistique gcuierale du pays, la i)ensee de 
Coiulorcet lorsqu’il prWit lepoquo ou fetat de nos connai^sances ne 
pourra plus etre expose quo dans des tableaux synoptiques.' 

What a mass of interesting information such a book would contain! 
but what dozen men are equal to the coiiipihilion of it ? 
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It might appear at first sight, and especially to the unlearned 
into whose hands the Atlas should come, as if the subjects illus- 
trated in these maps had been taken at random out of the vast 
domain of natural knowdedge, in order to form the book ; as if 
the races of men and the distribution of birds and reptiles had 
no coni\exion whatever witli geological si rata and fossils, or 
with Alpine glaciers ; as if the geographical distribution of 
plants, the polarisation of the atmosphere, and the tides, ternix^- 
ratures, storms, soundings, and currents of our seas and great 
oceans, were subjects wide apart from each other ; as if the posi- 
tion and parallelism of mountain chains, or of active and extinct 
volcanoes, the distribution of typhoons, the course and limits 
of Indian hurricanes, the sources and directions of rivers, the 
regions which nourish the various plants on which we live, and 
the study of the races of men who, from time to time, have con- 
quered and peopled the different parts of our own islands, were 
fields of research so discontiguous and remote, that even philoso- 
phers might long traverse them all without once meeting on 
any common ground. 

But far different is the expectation of the eager scholar, who 
has once looked over Humboldt’s ^ Kosmos,’ or INlrs. Som- 
mervillft’s ‘ Connection of the Sciences.’ lie enters on the 
examination of the various branches of natural knowledge in the 
well-grounded confidence that they will be found to constitute 
a harmonious whole, closely cemented in all its parts. And 
though any work on the phenomena of nature which should 
embody even all we at present know would still exhibit many 
large gaps, yet the instructed eye will perceive a common unity 
pervading all, and points of connexion among the most distant 
and apparently discordant topics of which it treats. So a 
uniting thread may be traced through the varied subjects de- 
lineated in the maps of this Physical Atlas, and discussed in its 
letter-press; — a thread which untwists, as you follow it, into 
many strands, representing different trains of thought — any one 
of which will lead us from map to mtip in search of reasons for 
the new facts that successively strike us, and will bring ns at 
last to the ethnographic stcries — to Man himself, and his va- 
rieties, — as palpably and Intimately concerned with the first of 
the topics, whatever that may be, with which we had set out. 

We shall better succeed, we believe, in imparting to our 
readers some conception of the multifarious and yet singularly 
well digested information comprised in the present work, by 
asking them to accompany us in tracing a few of the connecting 
links which the series of maps thus presents to an intelligent 
student, than by any catalogue or specimens of their contents. 
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We proj^osc, therefore, to select a leading train of thought sug- 
gested by one of the earliest maps, and sliall see how far, in fol- 
lowing it out, the succeeding maps will furnisli us with the 
materials necessary for our progress. 

Turn, for example, to the first or geological scries, and, among 
these, to that wliich represents the geology or palaeontology of the 
British Isles, coloured under the direction of Professor lidward 
Forbes. How rich in obvious instruction, — how suggestive 
of interesting thought and inquiry, is this map ! The various 
colours represent, not only tlic various rocky formations, but 
diversified mineral productions also, and differeni agricultural 
capabilities and tendencies. Tlicy indicate where great cities 
establish themselves, and why ; what brings masses of people 
together in particular localities, of what special class this popula- 
tion is composed, and what are likely to be its moral and social 
dispositions; why one manufacture takes root on this spot, and 
another on that ; why here corn waves, or cattle fatten, or sheep 
crop the springing herbage ; why here the rich proprietor and the 
wealthy farmer live together in comfort, and encourage each 
other in progressive improvement — why there husbandry is 
backward, the proprietor in difficulties, and the cultivator 
wasting life and means in a heartless struggle. 

It must be well known to most of our readers that the black 
spots of varied extent and form, which here and there stand out 
like blots on the surface of a geological map of Great Bi'itain, 
indicate the districts in which mineral fuel is found and is more 
or less extensively dug up. Upon such black spots, therefore, 
on Avhatiivcr map they arc seen, it is almost certain that a large 
population either already exists, or will sj)ring up at some future 
period; that the employment of this population will be in 
mining for coal — in digging or smelting the ores of iron or cop- 
per or lead — in moulding and baking pottery — in fabricating 
machinery and otheiMvorks in metal — in manufacturing glass, or 
alkali, or alum — in converting the raw cotton and wool and flax 
into woven and printed cloths of various texture — or in some of 
those many other arts which busy themselves with crude mate- 
rials on a large scale, and which require much mechanical 
y)ower at a cheap rate, to admit of their being economically car- 
ried on. 

The natural reason for the growth of large towns and 
crowded populations, for a principal class at least, such as Swan- 
sea, Bristol, Merthyr-Tydvil, Nottingham, lYolvcrhainpton, Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Manchester, and Glasgow, — (since 
other considerations give importance to London, Liver})ool, Dub- 
lin, Cork, Belfast, &c.) — is to be found in the geological struc- 
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ture of tlic rocks on which the people live. And as long as 
crowded haunts are permitted to breed pestilence and imrno- 
rality, an inspection of the map will enable us to pronounce also 
on the social and moral condition, actual or future, of the in- 
habitants — and to tell both in what way and to what extent 
they contribute to the general wealth and ])ower of tlie state, 
and what care and provision of moral and intellectual superin- 
tendence ought to be assured to them in return. 

Again, at the southern extremity of Lanarkshire, where it 
touches Dumfries, sind is bordered by the still infant streams of 
the Nith and tlic Clyd(‘, our map indicates a region of lead 
mines, the dwelling-place of a thoughtful, intelligent, book-loving, 
faithful, and steadfast people. Upon the Allan, and the Wear, 
and the Tees, in Jsorthumberland and Durham, and among the 
higher Yorkshire dales, there arc similar mines, and a similar 
people : and so where Derby boasts its Peak and the country round 
Matlock likened to the Vale of Ternpe, and in Flint and Devon, 
and ill ancient mining Ccwnwall, where tin and copper have 
been followed deeper into the bowels of the earth than in any 
other part of the world. These scats of buried riches arc at 
once visible upon the maj) ; while to the instructed eye it 
also points out in them the home of a peculiar race of people — 
higher altogether in mental habits, in morals, and in enterprise, 
than what other and perhaps neighbouring spots arc nourishing. 
And when on the geological maps of other countries similar 
colours present themselves, they tell of similar mineral accumu- 
lations, and of the jirobable existence, actual or future, of an 
equally ingenious, hardy, and.p(,*rscvcriiig ])eople. 

Without dwelling further on the fund of thought, hidden, so 
to speak, beneath the varied colours of a geological map, we 
may at once assume, that the mineral riches which these colours 
intimate, prove likewise the existence of materials for exchange 
and exportation, either native and raw, or juanii factored into 
various products of skilled labour. Such materials necessarily 
give rise to commercial intercourse with other countries, and to 
n demand for that varied knowledge of the resources of those 
countries, and of their coasts and seaports and rivers which 
the foreign merchant must possess, and that familiarity with 
tlie physical history of the seas, which is indispensable to a 
navigator, and which the book before us embodies. Led by 
such reflections we might proceed to the other charts and 
maps of the Physical Atlas, and show how one train of thought 
connects each of them in succession with the geological map 
of the British Islands, from which we started ; — how the meteor- 
ological and hydrographical series arc rich in the kind of inform- 
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atlon wliicli an educated seaman must dcliglit to have before 
him, and liow the entire phytological series foi’ms a species of 
vade-mecum for the enlightened Britisli incrcliant. 

But we prefer to follow another train of thought, suggested 
by the pakeontological map, which to our minds is more striking, 
and will, we think, prove both more interesting and more in- 
structive to the reader. To the student of Agriculture in its 
largest sense, the colours of a geological map are especially in- 
structive. They tell him the where and the wherefore, in refer- 
ence to many of tlie most interesting questions which bear on 
rural progress and agricultural history. 

In every country of Europe there arc tracts of land which 
from the most remote antiquity have been more densely peopled 
tJian tlic surrounding regions. Tliesc are the districts which, on 
the arrival of the earliest settlers, were found in their natural 
state to be susceptible of easy and i)r()fitablc arable culture. 
Soils easily labcnircd and moderately pervious to water invited 
tlie earliest husbandmen, and with least toil yielded the heaviest 
<*rops of corn. Otlicr tracts, again, have grown during all 
historic time a perennial herbage, where cattle graze or sheep 
fatten, wdiicli tlie plough has rarely violated, and seldom with a 
profit to tlie over-venturesome husbandman. On others, again, 
])overty prevails l)Oth in corn and cattle ; with chilly fields or 
wind-obeying sands and penurious homesteads; and broad bands 
arc seen to cross whole kingdoms — sometimes naturally to sc- 
jiarate them — on which oven modern skill and entcrjirise have 
failed as yet to raise iqi vegetable luxuriance and rural plenty. 

A geological map rightly understood indicates of itself where 
these several agricultural diircrenccs naturally exist ; for the soils 
partake of the general characters of the rocks by the crumbling 
ol* which they arc formed ; and the colours of the map show 
the limits to which these several rocks extend. 

In Great Britain generally, the old and new red sand-stones, 
and ill Scotland the trap rocks also, have formed and generally 
sustain soils of easy culture, which have been subject to the 
plough for the longest period, and on which tlie most ancient 
villages and church towns exist. The long undulating stripe of 
lias clay, which winds with varying breadth and outline from 
the mouth of the Tecs to Lyme Begis, and the Oxford clay and 
that of the Weald, are covered by soils too stubborn in their 
native state to yield at the ]m)pcr seasons to the persuasions of 
the harrow and the pluughsliarc ; — and accordingly experience 
has taught the farmer to leave them in perpetual grass. And if 
the eye be turned to the northern side of the Scottish border, a 
tract of country of a greyish tint is seen to stretch from St. 
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Abb's Head on the cast, to the Mull of Galloway on the west, 
characterised by poor soils and humbler farmers, — over which 
cold inky lochs and wide heaths, at not unfrequent intervals, 
arrest the traveller on liis way. 

A geological map, therefore, is an invaluable storehouse of 
agricultural information. The tints which variegate its sur- 
face express diversities of soil, inheriting different agricultural 
qualities ; and these qualities determine the nature of the crops 
which can be most profitably grown, the kind of improvement 
which is required, and the pecuniary outlay which is most 
likely to be repaid. And what makes this knowledge the 
more important, is the interesting fact, to which we have 
alluded, — that what is true of soils represented by a given 
colour in one country is generally true of those represented by 
the same colour in another. Thus the agricultural experience 
of a particular region, instead of having a merely local value, as 
men used to think, becomes incorporated with the common ex- 
perience and knowledge of mankind. Other things being equal, 
the same colours indicate soils generically the ^ime; the cul- 
ture, which succeeds on them in one part of the world, ought 
to succeed in others ; the stinie implements should be required, 
tha same grains and roots grown, the same stock thrive, the 
same improvements be attempted; and, with equal skill and 
prudence, equal profits might be expected. 

How simple and yet how large the views which tlie statesman 
may derive from the study of this branch of science ! The 
agricultural resources and capabilities of the vaiious countries 
of the globe are uncovered, as it were, to his eye ; and with 
these, the springs of their past difficulties or greatness, their 
powers of actual resistance or ondumnee, their prospects in 
future time, their value as conquests or colonies. 

. Of such views, the most extensive and most comprehensive 
are to be obtained from the second chart of this scries — the 
chart which exhibits the geological structure of the entire glolie, 
according to the researches of M. Ami lioue. 

There are some among us who of late years have delighted 
in holding up Russia and the United States, as objects of our 
political apprehension. When they learn to decipher the tints 
of the map of which avc arc speaking, they will probably think 
them&elves entitled to draw from them still more alarming 
prognostications. Judging from the wealth and power wliich 
her small patch of l)lue has given to lingland, wc may augur 
a lofty after-history to the empire of the Autocrat, as well as 
to our relatives beyond the Atlantic. But this lofty future 
England hopes to see and share ; she docs not fear it. Mental 
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and moral culture arc now -inseparable, we think, from physical 
and material development ; and we have the consolation of 
believing that the freaks of power in past ages will become 
iinj)ossibic among our postcrity- 

We have said that, other things heinfj equals the colours of the 
j^eologiciil map indicate certain almost universal agricultural 
trutlis. But many circurnstanees occur in nature to alter the 
conditions, and more or less cflFcctually to modify the conclu- 
sions to which geological data alone would lead us. Among these, 
the most influential arc the several elements which arc com- 
})rehendcd under the general term of climate. We must turn our 
attention, therefore, to a few of these ; and see how far and in what 
parts of the earth they interfere with our wider deductions. 

Britisli crops during the past harvest suffered from unusual, 
unsoiisonable, anr], in some places, overwhelming rains. The 
fall of rain, therefore, is to be taken into account as an clement 
of climate, which will always be likely to affi'Ct our reasonings 
on agricultural capabilities. Nothing is more certain than that 
lli(‘. amount of rain and the seasons of its descent determine in a 
great degree the nature of the liusbaiidry of every country. Of 
this the most complete and instructi\e illustrations are pre- 
sented by the two rain ma])s which arc com])riscd in the meteor- 
ological series of the Atlas. 

Tiike the shadows of clouds scattered over an April sky, dark 
spots rest on various ])arts of the rain mai) of the world. The 
Indian islands, and China, and the shores of Illndostan, and 
the central zones of Africa and America, and our own Britain 
and Ireland, lie in tin', blackest shade. They arc, in reality, 
the oftonost clouded over, and the most frecpicntcd by rain. 
The bright siiTishinc which rests on Northern Africa, and 
(^?ntral Asia, and on the shores of jMexico and Pern, tells of 
])erpctnal drought, and barrenness, and sand; while the dark 
riband wdiich encircles the globe a few degrees north of the 
equator, is resonant with the fearful tbimdcr of the tropical 
rcgi<ms, accoinpaiiicd by deluges of rain winch rarely cease. 

But from the rain map of the wide world, wc willingly turn 
to that of Europe — and resume our thread of agricultural ob- 
servation. On comj)aring the indications of productive capability 
which this map exhibits with those of the geological charts, we 
observe that in some places the two concur, while in others 
they arc opposed. In some districts, which by their geological 
structure arc naturally arable, the quantity of rain, the months 
in which it comes dowm, and the number of rainy days are all 
in favour of cereal culture ; Avhile in others the quantity of 
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rain, or tlic season of its fall, is such* as to condemn the country 
to jr.isturc only, or to cover it with unprofitable bogs. 

To those who interest themselves with the general advance 
of European agriculture the Hues and shadings of this map have 
much meaning. We have said that, generally speaking, similar 
colours on the geological maps of two countries indicate not 
only similar soils, but similar methods of improvifig them. Now 
improvement by drainage is a method which, in Great lli’itaiu 
and Ireland, is universally acknowledged to be of the first im- 
portance and of the most certain profit. We sometimes express 
our wonder, therefore, that the other nations of Europe arc so 
slow in following our example. But the fall of rain, no less 
than the nature of the soil, is an clement in every question con- 
cerning the necessity or])r()pricty of drainage. Now the former 
of these elements is supj)ricd by the maj) before us for every 
2)art of Europe; and it is satisfactory to Iciirn from it that the 
experience of the British isltinds, and especially of the best 
cultivated parts of Scotland, is directly aj)plicable to large 
])ortions of Europe, and supjK)rts the gcmeral cxi)cdicncy of 
thorough drainage wlicrevcr the nature of the soil would otlicr- 
wise warrant an o])imon in its favour. 

But the temperature of the air in any particular jdaco has also 
an important bearing upon the actual productiveness of its soil, 
whatever maybe its mineral cl laractor, and however propitiously 
the rains may fall upon it. To study this juiint, we must turn 
to the lilies of equal mean temperature, tlic isothermal lines of 
Humboldt, which arc delineated on the first maj) of the me- 
tc'orologicid series. To the numerous questions — historical, 
S(jeial, and sanatory — which the study of these lines and of the 
letter-press which accompanies them is fitted to suggest or 
aiu^wcr, it would lead us from our immediate subject even to ad- 
vert. That the land is permanently frozen in Labrador and Kain- 
scliatka, in a latitude as southerly as Dublin, wliilc it annually 
thaws ill Lajiland, and suflers itself to he tilled and cropped 
almost to tlie iS'orth Cape, in the high latitude of seventy 
decrees; that in jSorLh-western America, in like manner, far 
within the Kussian limits, the line of permanent ground frost 
bends northwards to the fifty-sixth, and in JS'orth-western Europe 
to the seventieth degree, while towards the South Pole it hinds 
11 [) every known spot of land south of sixty degrees: — these facts, 
besides their intenest in other {lolnts of vic>v, especially illus- 
trate the value and necessity of a chart of isothermal lines to a 
clear understanding not only of the agricultural caiiabilitics of a 
country, but also of the extent to which we ought to confide 
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in the partial generalisations on the subject, to which other con- 
siderations may have predisposed us. 

But another question here presents itself, which leading 
U3 away for awhile, will bring us back again by and by to lines 
of equal temperature. If soil, and rain, and duly-tempered 
warmth favour us, can we grow any crop we like in every 
locality ? — does it rest with ourselves only which plant to 
choose ? — what we shall sow and what reap ? To this inquiry 
our Atlas answers distinctly — No. Two maps on the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants, which yield to none of the others 
in the quantity, variety, and importance of the facts they 
embody, present us with the reasons for this reply. 

Look at those lofty peaks of the Himalaya, the Andes, and 
the Alps, which lift their hoary heads far up into the thin air. 
How the various coloured rings succeed each other, and girdle 
the mountain sides with varying vegetation ! On the Him- 
alaya, as Avc mount above the plains, the pinus longifolia, neoza, 
and dcodara successively disappear; — followed first by the oak, 
then by tlie birch, by the juniper, or rhododendron, and, finally, 
by the alpine plants and the lichens, which give place, in 
their turn, to ])erpctual snow. Among the Andes, we ascend 
first through the regions of palms, of tree ferns, and of the 
vine ; then, leaving behind us all great trees, we pass the zone 
of the cinchona}, the successive regions of maize and of barley, 
and, through dwarf and obscure plants, again escape into 
unsidlicd snow. In the Alj)s and Pyrenees, the walnut and 
the chesnut arc followed by the oak, the beech, and the birch ; 
and, after them, the })Inc trees occupy the limit of larger vege- 
tation. 

These mountains present miniature pictures of the vegetation 
of the globe. If for the successive belts of the mountain we 
substitute zones of the earth, and instead of climbing the actual 
[)eaks ascend from the equator towards the poles, we shall in 
our progress pass through a similar series of changing vegetable 
tribes, till we reach the i)crpctual frosts of the Polar regions. 
We may, indeed, imagine the earth to consist of two huge 
mountains applied base to base at the equator. We ascend the 
one or the other of these mountains, according as our faces are 
turned towards the north or towards the south ; and in either 
case, except that the girdles arc broader, wc find our mountain 
begirt with similar cinctures of diversified vegetation. 

But on this topic wc do not dwell — though the map before us 
abounds in facts among which we could delight to linger. These 
diversities of vegetation are all connected with successive altera- 
tions in the relative temperatures of the zones on which they 
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respectively flourish. Whether we proceed pole-wards from the 
equator, or upwards from the mountain base, the warmth of 
both air and soil diminishes ; and we have ali'cady, in speaking 
of isothermal lines, recognised the temperature as an element 
which must conspire with the fall of rain and the nature of the 
soil, to ensure a similar vegetation in diflTereiit localities. 

But the second maj) of this phytological scries, that which ex- 
hibits the geographical distribution and cultivation of the plants 
which serve as food for man, introduces us to other new con- 
ditions which still further modify the nature of vegetable growth 
upon a given soil. Altitude, latitude, the positions of isothermal 
lines, and the fall of rain, taken in connexion with our geological 
considerations, arc not all of them sufficient to determine, in every 
case, whether this or that plant may be profitably grown within 
particular limits. The mean winter and summer heats (the iso- 
chimenal and isothcral lines indicate them), and especially the 
latter, are of as much importance as any of the circumstances 
we have yet adverted to. These tempciaturcs Professor Ber- 
ghaus has introduced into the present map, and in the letter- 
press hits brought together a mass of interesting information 
in regard to the thermal conditions on which the growth of our 
cereal and other crops depends. It is not the mean temperature 
of the year, nor the lowness of the winter cold, but the mean 
warmth of the summer months, which, other things being equal, 
determines the ripening, and therefore the profital)lc culture of 
our several species of broad corn. Thus a mean summer tem- 
perature of 46^° is on the continent of Europe the thermal con- 
dition which is indispensable for the cultivation of barley. In 
the Atlantic islands a few degrees higher become necessary, and 
in Iceland, which has a mean summer temperature of 40.]^ un- 
seasonable rains prevent it from ripening at all. As for wheat, 
the extreme winter cold of Cumberland House in the territory 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company (hit. 54^® N. and long. ] 02*^ 20' AV.) 
does not prevent either it or maize froin ripening; the pre- 
valence of a mean summer temperature of or upwards, being 
sufficient to bring the former grain to maturity. AVith the 
vine again a contrary law obtains. Not only must the mean 
summer heat be at least 64.]®, but the mean winter tcmi)craturc 
must not fall below 33, The map be! ore us clearly shows to 
what a comparatively limited portion of the earth’s surface the 
successful cultivation of the vine is restricted. 

We may here be permitted to notice in passing, how very 
natural have been, and even how necessary, those changes in 
culture’ and in commerce, which the history of international 
traflSic shows us to have taken place from time to time ; changes 
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attended, no doubt, by local suffering and temporary distress, 
but the consequence in reality of physical laws. The policy of 
states and their fiscal regulations have too often been opposed to 
these laws ; and interests have sprung up which in the absence 
of a fettering higislation could never liave existed. When wiser 
councils ultimately prevail ami tlicsc fetters arc removed, the loss 
for a time to any such artificial interests is soon compensated by 
tlie greater good which the free operation of the laws of nature 
will secure to the community at large. 

‘ In every locality,’ say the notes to this map, ‘ that culture, the pro- 
duce of which is infiirior in price or in quality to that which is imported, 
is ultimately abandoned. On the one hand, the potato and Indian 
corn, which in comparison Avith wheat are ntiW in tlie old world, have 
spread by degrees to the extreme possible limits, and become general 
every where. At the snni<^ time, by an inverse movement the cul- 
tivation of the sugar cane lias disappeared from Spain, Sicily, the 
Canary Islands, and the northern coast of Africa; and that of the vine 
has retrograded in tlie north-west of France, and disappeared in 
England. Tlie cultivation of the olive has also receded in some 
localities of Franeci and the north of Italy. It is in vain to attempt 
the explanation of this retrograde movement by the modifications of 
climate caused by tillage, or the cultivation of forests, &c. : it is not 
the climate which lias changed ; but political, commercial, and indus- 
trial circumstances have simultaneously produced a variation in the 
agricnltnral limits of species.’ 

The reasons for all this arc recorded In the maps. Take the 
case of sugar us an example. This plant, according to Hum- 
boldt, AvIIl thrive Avlicrc tlie mean temperature is from 64° to 67°. 
It may be cultivated Avitli advantage where this mean is not 
loAver than 67° or 68'’, but it thrives best where the mean tem- 
])eraturc is 76° or 77°. Other tilings being equal, tlicrcforc, 
those, countries whieli enjoy the latter mean temperature will 
ultimately beat all others out of the market. Now the map 
of isothermal Hues shows that southern Spain enjoys a mean 
temjierature of 64° to 67°; it has long ceased, therefore, to 
supply sugar to foreign markets. Northern Africa is a little 
below 70°, and the Canary Islands a little above 70°, and 
the sugar culture has, in consequence, also forsaken them. 
Barbadocs, Jamaica, Domarara, and Surinam, Iiave all a mean 
temperature which exceeds 77° — the most favourable degree of 
warmth. But Cuba, and the more favoured parts of north- 
eastern Brazil, about Pernambuco, enjoy the precise temperature 
which is most propitious to this special crop. All other things 
being equals therefore, these countries — provided only that they 
can supply the demand — must ultimately drive the other sugar 
producers wc have named out of the markets of the world. 
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In ancient times certain restricted cultures, for instance this 
of sugar and cotton, were carried on in certain localities under 
certain physical conditions. The East, no doubt, still ])roduccs 
the sugar cane and cotton plant, as well as ever. But in other 
parts of the world, as in America, other localities have been gra- 
dually discovered to enjoy physical conditions more favourable to 
the ‘same culture, though at first without civilised inhabitants by 
whom it could be conducted. The settlement and growth of a 
new race in these countries, the increased demand on the jiart of 
the augmenting population of the old world for such vegetable 
productions as they were most fitted to yield, and the cheapen- 
ing of the means of transit by the progress of navigation, have 
developed the advantages of a more appropriate soil and climate ; 
saas to fully account for many most important fiscal changes 
which statesmen, who allow themselves to be guided at once by 
the indications of nature and the exigencies of society", are, 
sooner or later, compelled to introduce. The West entered into 
competition with the East, much later in the case of cotton than 
in that of sugar ; — and only at the call of the jManchester manu- 
facturers. The experiments which are now carrying on in 
India will soon determine whether the monopoly of the cotton 
market, which America has so singularly accpiircd, depends u])Oii 
natural or upon artificial and accidental causes. 

But furtlier, climate is modified by the presence and by the 
direction of mountain chains; and consequently the agricultural 
capabilities also of the countries through wliich tlicy run. Hiis 
new condition sends us back to the geological scries, and to the 
four maps of the mountain systems and chains of the several 
continents. The information in regard to our s])ccial topic sup- 
plied by these maps, — such as, in the words of Humboldt, ^tliat 
the grouping of mountains into chains divides the surface of 
^ the earth into different basins, sometimes into narrow (areular 
‘ valleys surrounded by lofty walls, cireus-like cauldrons which, 

^ as in Greece and a portion of Asia iMinor, give individual local 
‘ characters to the climate, in respect of warmth, moisture, fre- 
* quency of winds and storms, and transparency of the atrno- 
^ sphere,’ — and the numerous illustrations of such facts which 
they afford, arc’ highly worthy of the attention of our readers. 
But wc pass on to another less known and obvious, but very 
interesting, influence upon vegetable growth whicli others of 
these maps place before our eyes. 

^^V(j:are familiar with the effect of prevailing winds or ciUTcnts 
of air in forwarding or retarding vegetation, in every ])art of 
the globe; and also with the mollifying influence of large bodies 
of water on the climate of the adjoining land. But the special 
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effect of currents of water, of those mighty sea rivers which in 
various directions traverse the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, is not 
so generally understood. In the physical charts of these oceans 
which the ^ Atlas ’ contains, the course, extent or size, velocities 
and temperatures of these great sea rivers, are by shaded outlines 
and numerous notes made distinctly intelligible. We notice only 
two or three of the facts connected with them, which bear upon 
the subject of practical agriculture. 

The Gulf Stream, as it is called, has been heard of by every 
one. Commencing to the south of the Cape of Good Hope, it 
crosses the southern Atlantic, enters the Caribbean Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico, and by the straits of the Bahamas rushes again 
eastward, at the rate of 40 to 100 miles a day, along the coast 
of America and the banks of Newfoundland, till it strikes 
against tlic Spanish and French coasts, or, rushing further north 
among the Hebrides and the inlets of the Norwegian coast, 
finally loses itself in the Arctic Sea and towards the shores of 
S])itzbergcn. 

The waters of this great river arc wanner than those through 
which they flow — especially than those of the Northern Atlantic 
— by many degrees ; and thus they carry warmth with them to 
wdiatcver sliorcs they come. 

An inspection of the maps of isothermal lines, and of the 
geographical distribution of cultivated plants, will bring under 
the eye of the reader the remarkable curve which tlic isotherm 
of thirty degrees and the isothcre of fifty take towards the North 
Cape ; and will show him how the geographical limit of the growth 
of barley bends in like manner, — enabling the Lajflandcrs to live 
and to cultivate grain, in a latitude whicli in every other region 
of the globe is subjected to iindissolvlng frost. That the warmth 
borne towards this region by the ever-flowing gulf stream is one 
cause of this remarkable bend in the lines of warmth, and of the 
consequent extension of the limits of human habitation and of 
the growth of corn, shows what a close connexion may subsist 
between the most remote studies and pursuits ; and how much 
the rewards even of skilful labour and the value of whole regions 
of country may be dependant upon causes the least dreamt of or 
generally suspected. Stop the gulf stream, or turn it southward 
or westward, when it reaches the centre of the Northern 
Atlantic, and ice and unmeltcd snow would cover Lapland and 
Norway with a continuous glacier ; and life and culture would 
disappear, not only on the western ScJindinavian borders, but in 
all j)robability on the northern parts of our own island. 

The mariner who first crossed the central Atlantic in search 
of a new world was astonished when, on the 19th of September, 
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1492, lie foiiiid himself in the midst of that great bank of sea- 
weed — the sea-weed meadow of Oviedo — the Sargasso Sca% 
wliicli, with a varying breadth of 100 to 300 miles, stretches over 
twenty-five degrees of latitude, covering 260,000 square miles of 
surface, like a huge floating garden, in which countless myriads 
of minute animals find food and shelter. Now, it is tlie eddy of 
the numerous sea rivers which collect in one spot, and the cold 
water of the Northern Atlantic mixing with tlio warm streams 
of tlic western and southern currents, whlcli produce the tem- 
perature most fitted to promote the amazing development of 
vegetable and animal life. What becomes of the dead remains 
of this vast marine growth ? Do they decompose as fast as they 
arc produced ? or do they accumulate into deposits of ])eculiar 
coal, destined to reward the researches of future geologists and 
engineers, when the Atlantic of our day has become the habital)le 
land of an after time ? 

In the chart of the Pacific 0(!caii Ave are presented with 
another remarkable instance of the influence of sea rivers on 
vegetation. From the shores of South Victoria, on the Antarctic 
continent, a stream of cold water, sixty degna's in width, (the 
reader Avill I’ccollcct that in high latitudes the dcgrt'cs of longi- 
tude are very narrow,) drifts slowly along in a north-east and 
easterly direction across the Southern Pacific, till it impinges 
upon the South American coast to the south of Valparaiso. There 
it divides into tAvo arms; one of Avhich stretches south and east, 
doubles Cape Horn, and penetrates into thr? south-Avestern Atlan- 
tic ; the other floAVS first north-east and then north-Avest along the 
shores of Chili and Peru, carrying colder Avaters into the warm 
sea, and producing a colder air along the Ioav plains Avhich stretcli 
from the shores of the Pacific to the base of the Andes. This cur- 
rent, discovered by Humboldt, and called after his name, loAvcrs 
the temperature of the air about tAveh c degrees ; Avhile that of 
the water itself is sometimes as much as tAventy-four degrees 
colder than that of the still Avaters of the ocean through Avhich it 
runs. The cold air seriously affects the vegetation along the Avhole 
of this coast : at the same time, th.at the cold stream raivses fogs 
and mists, Avhich not only conceal thp shores and perplex the 
navigator, but extend inland also and materially modify the 
climate. 

The beautiful and beneficent character of this modifying 
influence becomes not only apparent but most impressive, Avhen 
we consider, as the rain map of the Avorld shows us, that on the 

^ — 

* Sargasso Sea of the Spanish and Portuguese, Kroos Zee of the 
Dutch, and Grassy Sea of the English navigators. 
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coast of Peru no rain evcr*falls; and that, like the desert Sahara, 
it ought therefore to be condemned to perpetual barrenness. 
But in consequence of tlie cold stream thus running along its 
borders, ^ the atmosphere loses its transparency, and the sun Is 
^ obscured for months together. The vapours at Lima are often 
^ so thick that the sun seen through them with the naked eye 
^ assumes the appearance of the moon’s disk. They commence 
‘ in the morning and extend over the plains in the form of 
^ refreshing logs, which disa])})car soon after mid-day, and arc 
^ followed by heavy dews which arc precipitated during the 
^ night.’ The morning mists and the evening dews thus supply 
the place of the absent rains; and the verdure which covers 
the plains is tlic otl's[)ring of a sea river. AV^liat a charmijig 
myth would the ancient poets have made out of this striking 
compensation ! 

We may here be indulged in a inomentary digression, for the 
piir])osc of remarking the wonderful revolution wdiich steam 
navigation is destined to accomjdish in the commercial intcr- 
eourse of this west coast of South America. To sail northwards 
with the current from Valparaiso to Callao, a distance of 1600 
miles, occupies eight or nine, and from Callao to Guayaquil four 
or five days ; while the return from Giiaya(]ull to Callao occupies 
twenty-five days on an average, and to Valparaiso often several 
months. Steam already succeeds in returning to Callao, against 
wind and current, in five days — and to Valparaiso in about as 
jiiany ; and improved machinery wdll soon shorten the time still 
further. The means of maintaining an extensive steam naviga- 
tion are also discovered to be abundant — the coast about Talca, 
to the south of Valparaiso, being described by Mr. Wheelwright 
as ^ one entire mass of coal.’ What a number of contrivances 
seem here to be heaped together to make amends for one original 
deprivation ! 

We have now adverted more or less fully to each series of the 
maps contained in the Physical Atlas ; and trust we have shown 
how naturally the consideration of a single subject leads us from 
one to the other, and how large a fund of novel information 
bearing upon that subject is found aw'aiting us in every chart we 
turn to. But there is still one element of agricultural prosperity, 
no less influential than soil and climate, to which w'C haye not 
yet adverted, but to which the last two maps in the Atlas forcibly 
draw our attention. This element is Man himself. 

We confine our field of vision at present to Europe. Various 
countries of this quarter of the globe, possessing equal advantages 
of soil and climate- — as favourably situated in respect of physical 
position, means of intercourse with other nations, settled govern- 
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ment, public encouragement to agrictilture, means of improve- 
ment of all kinds — are seen, nevertheless, to exhibit ^cry unlike 
degrees of productiveness in the soil and of comfort and in- 
dependence among those who till it, or who are directly sup- 
ported by its produce. 

Those who have not previously reflected on the importjince 
of the human element, and the influence of variety of race in 
the development of the resources of a country, will discover in 
the two ethnographic maps materials for thought of a more 
curious and more serious nature than any we have yet con- 
sidered. A general acquaintance with the actual condition of 
agriculture in the several kingdoms of Europe will enable the 
careful student of the first of these maps — the Ethnographic 
Map of Europe — to trace a not indistinct connexion between 
that condition and the colours by which the varieties of the 
human race who occupy these kingdoms are distinguished from 
each other. 

The three great varieties — the Sclavonic, the Teutonic, and 
the Celtic — divide among them all the better parts of Western 
Europe ; but the countries they respectively occupy exhibit very 
different degrees of agricultural prosperity. Portugal, Spain, 
France, Ireland, Wales, and the central Highlands of Scotland, 
are all inhabited by Celtic communities more or less pure ; and 
are all generally deficient in agricultural skill. The low country 
of Scotland, England, Flanders, Switzerland, and Germany — 
nearly in the order in which we have arranged them — take agri- 
cultural precedence of the Celtic countries ; and in all these the 
Teutonic blood predominates. The Sclaves arc described as a 
slow people, wedded to old ideas, and eminently tardy in social 
progress. But they occupy in general extensive plains, In which 
the population is thin, and land abundant ; and where the stimu- 
lants to energetic cultivation, which operate in southern and 
western Europe, do not as yet exist. Their true agricultural 
tendencies or capabilities as a race, therefore, cannot hitherto 
be satisfactorily defined. 

There are no difficulties of this kind in the case of the Teu- 
tonic and Celtic races. In the same country, under the same 
government, and upon the same description of land, we find the 
two rjiccs alike engaged in tillage, but with very different results. 
In France, the admixture of Teutonic blood In the north of the 
kingdom has had an important effect in raising the farmers of 
Normandy and of French Flanders into the first rank of con- 
tinental agriculturists. In Belgium, the agricultural distinction 
between the Flemings and the W.alloons is marked with the same 
distinctness ; whil j in Italy, the Lombards and the Tuscans arc 
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much more advanced in rural improvement than the Italians of 
the south. 

But our own islands, jis represented in the ^ Ethnographic 
* Map of Great Britain and Ireland,* may convey to us more 
striking and intelligible examples of the influence of race upon 
agricultural habits than, so far as we know, arc to be found 
in any other country of Europe. In certain parts of these 
islands agriculture is forward, and is still rapidly advancing; 
in others it is laggard, and is exerting itself but feebly to 
keep pace with the progress of the time. After making every 
possible allowance for all other influences, the least observant 
must have noticed, (not merely by dissimilarity of speech, but 
by the more enduring dissimilarities of form and complexion,) 
that the districts so distinguished from each other are inhabited 
by men dilFcring in race ; and must have felt inclined to ascribe 
the distinction, in some degree, to diversity of blood. 

The entire population of Great Britain and Ireland consists 
of varieties of the Celtic and Teutonic races, cither compara- 
tively pure or mixed in varying proportions. The districts 
occupied by — the actual homes of these varieties and mixtures, 
and the proportions in which they arc everywhere intermingled 
— arc represented t)y colour and distinctive designations in the 
map before us. Of course such a representation can only be 
generally correct; yet, as an approximation to a true picture 
of this most embarrassing subject, it is deserving of grave 
attention. 

It ap[)cars to be historically true that the Celtic race were 
the first possessors of tliesc islands, as well as of the west of 
Europe in general; and that it has gradually yielded to the 
encroachments of the Teutons, who now' predominate in Western 
Euroj)c. Spain, Portugal, France, Wales, the north-western 
parts of Scotland, and nearly the wdiole of Ireland, are the 
countries in which the Celtic blood still principally prevails. 

But in Great Britain the crosses, arising chiefly from the 
numerous invasions to wdiich our insular position once exposed 
us, arc almost endless. The leading features, however, the 
characters and dispositions of the greater tribes w’ho from time 
to time have colonised the coast, and driven the older inha- 
bitants back into the interior, are still more or less observable. 

It is in travelling along the east coast, and occasionally dip- 
ping inland, that we sec these differences, and the social habits 
or tendencies which accompany them, most distinctly developed. 
If we start from the Wash and traverse the county of Lincoln, 
we find, in the names of towns and other records, traces of the 
ancient Northmen who so habitually ravaged all our eastern 
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coasts. And though the vslowncss of the Saxon and Flemish’*^ 
stock with which it has been chiefly peopled, may have con- 
tributed with its foggy climate, among other causes, to make 
this county be regarded in former times as the liocotia of 
Faigl and— (Henry VIII. called it in his anger, ^ the most brute 
^ and beastly shire of all his realm’ ) ; — yet the recent agricul- 
tural advancement, both of the elevated heath and low marsh 
lands of Lincoln, may possibly be due to an emerging influence 
of the old Danish blood. 

Crossing the Humber, the descendants of the Northmen 
almost exclusively prevail, and in Holderncss and the East 
liiding, it is the Scandinavian race nearly uninixcd, whicli has 
improved and tilled so well the chalk wolds and south-eastern 
clays. 

From Ti'ork to tlio neighbourhood of Newcastle, and across 
the island to the Solway Firlli and the bay of Wigton, a 
smaller amount of the Scandinavian clement exists intermixed 
with the ancient Pictish aborigines; and if in some portions 
of this large tract of country the generally less forward character 
of its agriculture disappears, it may perhaps be traceable to 
natural differences in the soil, as on the red^ sandstone of Car- 
lisle, — or to conventional differences of tenure, as in the leases 
of Scotland — by which the tendency of races is modified, and 
difhjrent customs and inodes of cultivation introduced. 

From Newcastle to Edinburgh, the same Scandinavian race 
Avhich peoples Holderncss re-appears along the entire coast line; 
and It seems only reasonable among the causes of the early im- 
proved and still Improving character of Northumbrian farming, 
to give some credit to the cliange of race which is so strongly 
marked, both on the face of tlie present map and in the dialect 
of the inhabitants. 

The backward condition of the county of Durham in an agri- 
cultural sense has been ascribed to its richness in mineral 
wealth ; and thci'e may be some trutli in this supposition. But 
it is within only the last thirty or forty years that nearly all the 
great coal fields in the heart of the county have been opened ; 


* Tusser, in his ‘Five Hundred Points of Husbandry’ (1557), 
alludes to the Flemings, those of his district probably — Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex — in no very complimentary terms, as lovers of 
measly pork : — 

‘ Thy mcaslcd bacon-hog, sow, or boar. 

Shut up for to heal for infecting tliy store. 

Or kill it for bacon, or souse it to sell, 

F^or Flemming that loves it so daintily well.’ 
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yet its agriculture, compared with tliat of other districts, was 
oniiipiiratively little high(3r forty years ago than it is at pre- 
sent. Admitting, thcircfore, that the expenditure of so large a 
pro])ortlon of the energy and capital of this county in mining 
for coal may of late years have retarded the natural dcvelop- 
u'.ent of its agricultural resources, the race of men into whoso 
hands the land has been delivered may nevertheless be an 
element to which its present inferior condition should, in part, at 
least, be ascribed: — although the imgenial nature of the soil 
Itself is in many cases undoubtedly to blame. 

Whoever has followed the' progress of Scottish agriculture 
along the coast lines and across its central divisions, parallel to 
the great vallies of Strathmore, of the Forth and the Clyde, 
must have observed that tlic general phj^siological charac- 
ters of the. improving nice arc almost every where the same, 
and thiit theii* migrations assume certain definite and intelli- 
gible directions. This is especially the case upon the eastern 
coast. The Ethnological Map indicates pretty nearly the 
definite direction \vc arc speaking of; and the Cleological Map 
of (rrojit Britain, to which we have previously referred, makes 
tins still more remarkable. If we comjiarc the colours which 
tingi3 the coast lines along these two maps respectively, we shall 
find an evident connexion between the inferences to which they 
severally point. 

S(‘andinavian blood keeps the precedence from Berwick, llox- 
burgli, and East Lothian, almost to the gates of Edinburgh. 
On the oj)posite shores of the Forth it reappears somewhat 
mixijd, and is in possession of the low and fertile districts which 
border the sea and the rivers as fixr as Inverness — and after- 
wards in a purer form to the very extremity of Caithness. This 
will be seen on the Ethnographic Map of Mr. Koinbst. 

Ill the same direction the Geological ]\Iap of Mr. Edward 
Forbes, by dark brown and deep red colours, reveals the prevalence 
of old red sandstone and trap rocks, — the parents generally of 
fertile and easily cultivated soils. On these the finest husbandry 
of Scotland has accordingly taken root ; most advanced in the 
more southern portions, but systematically improving even 
towards the extreme north. Without further examination, and 
from the inspection of the maps alone, wx should feel incliixed 
to infer that a natural connexion must exist between these two 
classes of facts. But personal observation and the history of 
existing progress seem actually to prove it. 

The region of the Lamtneriniiir hills, which has its natural 
eastern termination at St. Abb’s Head, divides the red land — the 
old red sandstone and trap soils — of Haddington from that of 
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Berwick. This pnrplc-shiulecl hilly country stretches quite across 
the island, from St. Abb’s Head on the east to the Mull of Gal- 
loway on the west. Except in its valleys and along its river 
courses, this district forms a zone of poor, cold, inhospitable land, 
bare of trees and naturally unpropitioiis to corn, but abounding 
in heathy hills, bogs, moors, and lochs. Into this land, in the 
counties of Peebles and Selkirk, the east coast farmers of Scan- 
dinavian blood have here and there penetrated; and especially 
where an outburst of igneous (trap) rocks happened to give a 
local richness to limited localities ; but as a general rule, they 
shun this elevated country and the new ap[)lianccs it demands, 
scaling but rarely the Lammcrmiiir hills, and preferring to ex- 
pand in a northerly direction, along the red land on which they 
were born, and wdth the culture of which they are most 
familiar. 

The history of agricultural progress, recent and actual, on 
the northern portion of the east coast confirms this observation. 
Along the Moray Frith and the shores of Caithness and Suther- 
land, the fathers or grandfathers of many of the leading practical 
fanners have been Lothian or Berwickshire men ; and a strong 
blood relationship has made its way among the rural families 
of this whole coast line. Ko one who knows the transformation 
which the last fifty years have effected upon the appearance and 
productiveness of Sutherland, will deny that the blood of the 
cultivator, no less than that of the stock he rears, is a most 
important element in the value of the harvests which given soils 
in given climates are found to yield. 

A feeling of agricultural rivalry, perhaps of jealousy, has of 
late years been awakened between the Lothian fanners in 
Scotland and the Lincolnshire farmers in England. The latter 
have been led to believe that as a body they are not second, 
cither in skill or in visible progress, to the most famous of their 
Scottish brethren ; and, without presuming to decide the point, 
we must allow to our southern neighbours a very large share of 
merit indeed. But if, as we liave conjectured, the Danish 
element has something to do with the farming progress and 
energy of Lincolnshire, it may not be uninteresting to our 
Scottish friends of the cast coast, to remind them that the 
Scandinavian includes the Danish clement ; and that thus simi- 
larity of blood may have had something to ’do in giving life and 
success to the rural exertions of both communities. Somewhat 
allied in race, they have been so in industry also ; and, instead 
of conceiving any childish jealousy, they may well rejoice in each 
other’s progress — as all reasonable Britons must rejoice in the 
growing prosperity of our Transatlantic cousins. 
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From other parts of our own island, and most strikingly from 
Ireland, wc might adduce numerous instances of the way in 
which geological and ethnographic maps illustrate each other 
— how, on the one hand, the nature of the soil gradually leads 
to a change in the race of its inhabitants ; and how, on the 
other hand, the race may gradually alter tlic natural characters 
of the soil as indicated by geology. We will adduce only one 
example of each of these consequences, drawn from the same 
northern part of Britain to which Ave were just alluding. 

Tlie Orkney Islands in the Fthnographic JNIaj) are coloured of 
a pale green. AVhere King Ilaco ruled and died, tliere must 
be much Scandinavian Idood ; but the Colto-Oaelic is sup})oscd 
to predominate in the j)i’esent inhabitants. They difter, there- 
fore, from the yellow-shaded northern coasts, in which the 
])urer Teuton blood is found. But the (xcological Map colours 
tlu‘sc islands dark brown ; and their soils are consequently 
similar to those of the red land of which we have been speaking, 
'flic same general ciumexion, therefore, does not here exist 
between the roedvs and the pcojdc which wc met with in our 
journey from Berwick, with fcAv interruptions, all the way to 
the county of Caithness. It is a curious fact, however, that 
the iinjnoveinent oK the means of eomimmication — by mails, 
by steamers, and by railroads — between these islands and the 
different parts of the mainland is at this moment rapidly remov- 
ing this apparent incongruity. The same tcn}j)crament Avhich 
deters the sons of the red soil from migrating across the Lam- 
merinuir hills, has hitherto coniined them chiefly to the lower 
parts and to the mainland of Scotlaiul. But it has recently come 
to their knoAvledgc that the Orkney Islands, in many parts, bear 
a soil of similar kind, and equal in value, to that Avhich their 
own forefathers have so long tilled, and far easier to cultivate 
than the low sea-side lands of Sutherland, which the gentlemen 
who hold their annual symposia at Golspie, have so triumphantly 
ovc'rcome. ]\Iigrations, therefore, arc taking ])lacc to the Ork- 
neys, under the recent facilities of steam. Fanners of purer 
Scaiidinavhin descent, of stouter frames, and graver heads and 
heavier purses, arc fast settling there ; and arc already reaping 
abundant harvests of corn where their Celtic jwedeccssors had 
hitherto failed to bring out the capabilities of the soil. Thus 
future ethnologists Avill find it necessary to mingle in the suc- 
cessive maps of these islands more and more of the Scandinavian 
yellow with the Celtic blue — until the existing discord between 
soil and race shall have insensibly disappeared. 

Another example presents the converse of all this. It is taken 
from the changes at present proceeding under the hands of the 
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energetic population of Abcrdccnsliirc. The geological tints of 
this county arc generally unfavourable to great agricultural 
improvement. But the ancient Banish and other varieties of 
Teutons, whom different motives brought from time to time to 
settle on this coast, discovered sources of wealth in its rivers and 
harbours ; and spreading inland along the banks of the Dec and 
the Don, and by the sides of their many tributary streams, and 
over the wider hollows which occur in the upper country and on 
the more fertile bases of its granitic hills, they long ago raised corn 
and cattle almost equal to tliose of their northern and southern 
neighbours. But the easier and more naturally fertile spots 
being now prc-occupied, they have allowed their patient energy 
— at first more slowly and reluctantly, but of late years fully 
and freely — to expand itself over the higher and less favoured 
adjoining lands. 

The same thing has taken place to a greater or less extent 
throughout the inner borders of all the red land with which we 
have been brought in contact, along the ci)nfincs wdiich separate 
the Scandinavian from the Gaclo-Teutonic blood; and thus 
the reader, should he ever trace our footstej)s through this 
country upon his own feet, must not cxj)ect to find the limits 
of race any where exactly hounded by purely geological divi- 
sions. But the loss hospitable space over wdiich the im])roving 
Teutonic influence has spread, is at the present time broader, 
perhaps, and more striking in Aberdeenshire than in any otI}cr 
part of the North. The agricultural efforts by which that county 
is now’’ steadily advancing, arc, indeed, very enconragiiig to tlie 
student of social progi'ess. They exhibit the natural expan- 
sion of a persevering people; who, after having already (»c- 
cupied all the soil, the tillage of wdiicli was suitable to their 
habits, were driven to attempt the improvement of tlie less 
familiar and promising districts, on wdiicli the Celt had hitherto 
slumbered out his ill-provided and jicnurious life. Here, there- 
fore, he secs a natural cause in operation, A\dnch wdll gradually 
destroy that clear connexion between the tints of the Geolo- 
gical and Ethnogra])hic maps which we have found subsisting 
over so large an area at present. 

But our limits warn us that Ave must here drop our agri- 
cultural thread. The line along which it has guided us, from 
the* beginning of our Atlas to its close, has not only cxliibitcd 
the vast amount of varied and attractive information Avliich these 
maps have brought together ; but it has enabled us to sec Iioav 
ample are the uses of natural science — how it abounds in grave 
thoughts, full of practical and moral bearing — hoAV intimately 
all its branches arc connected — and hoAV impossible it is to follow 
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out a train of tliouglit originating in any one of tliena, witliout 
at the same time borrowing help and light from every other. 
There are few minds, like that of Humboldt, so naturally capa- 
cious and so marvellously trained, that, without foreign aid, they 
can take in at a glance the entire domain of natural knowledge ; 
and view the universe in all its parts as one single and united 
whole. To more limited faculties, seeking for greater generalis- 
ation than we can compass of ourselves, an Atlas like the present 
is an invaluable help. And this, not merely because the mind 
is enlarged and enliglitencd and refreshed by such wide views, 
but because it is at the same time sustained and purified — and 
made more reverent of Him in whom the fulness of all know- 
ledge dwells. 

At the commencement of this article we presumed to hope 
that it was a fair inference, from the appearance of an Atlas like 
the [irescnt, that natural knowledge was beginning to assume, 
among the public at large, a place more commensurate with its 
inherent importance, and with its bearings on some of the most 
interesting questions* of social life. Under this impression we 
welcome with equal satisfaction the humbler Atlas, which the 
Messrs. Johnston are preparing for the use of schools, of which 
some of the maps are now before us. 

Positive knowledge bearing on the pursuits and oecupations 
of after life, and oil tlie wants and mutual relations of the various 
classes of society, is the kind of information in which our schools 
have hitherto been most conspicuously deficient. But wliat- 
ever the taste and the desire for it may be — and botli the taste 
and the desire are becoming greater every day — the machinery 
or tools for inq)artiug it must be not only made ready, but be 
brought within the reach of all, before the most willing' in- 
structor can comply with the demands of an advancing age. In 
tliis point of view the School Physical Atlas* is a very season- 
able contribution to our works on education. 

Future legislators will probably wonder how those who 
guided the fortunes and diplomacy of nations could see their 
way through the intricate rolatiuns of the difterent countries 
of the ivorld, without the knowledge ivhich maps like the present 
will liave made familiar to themselves: Future agriculturists 
will scarcely understand how their forefathers could have got 


* We regret to find that the school series is not intended to in- 
clude a geological map of the United Kingdom. By jninting the 
colours Iroiii stone, as is done with the small Geological Map of 
France, coloured by Elio de Beaumont, it might be got up at a com- 
paratively low price. 
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on, without the lights which geology and physiology, and the 
study of temperatures and rain maps, and ocean currents and 
botanical geography, only can afford. And the reader of books 
will be surprised that men could pretend to run through such 
works as the ‘ Kosmos of Humboldt,’ the ‘ Physical Geography 
^ of Mrs. Sominervillc,’ or the ‘Botanical Lectures of Schlciden 
without having before them a Physical Atlas and its well con- 
structed maps. The time may come when such an Atlas will 
be as much a part of an ordinary library as a common Geo- 
graphical Atlas is at the present day. 


Aut. hi. — The Eoe of the Conquest^ and other Poems. By 
Hknuy T.w lok. 

admirers of every poet whose cnterj)rise, genius, and 
fortune have succeeded in producing that rare phicnomcnon, 
a long poem of sustained interest and sterling worth, arc gcue- 
rally as ardent in their alFection for liis minor poems, as in their 
reverence for his more elaborate and more distinguished work. 
A volume of Milton will most probably open of itself somcwlicrc 
near the Allegro or the Lycidas; and while Petrarea’s ‘ Africa’ 
(his ‘magnum opus’) reposes in oblivion, his sonnets, mere 
relaxations, so trivial that the good Canonico saw no reason for 
not writing them in the vulgar tongue, live in ihc hearts of 
thousands, or at least in tlie more cordial part of their fancy. 

It is not surprising that it should he so. A long poem, if 
conducted with a genius equal to the theme, has indeed its ad- 
vantages, especially those of conijirehcnding a larger sphere of 
interest, employing a greater number of the jioetic faculties, and 
including more various elements in a richer harmony and 
ampler keeping. On the other hand, it is seldom conceived, 
as a whole, with the completeness wdiieh belongs to the design 
of a short poem ; and that jiortion of it which did not enter 
into the original conception, is in danger of hanging about it 
with an awdewardness which betrays a prosaic origin. Again, 
no amount of executive skill can wholly atone for defects in the 
subject matter ; and the subject of a composition of any length 
is apt to reveal, at the last moment, some inherent defect, as 
proVbkIng as the black spot which sometimes comes out in the 
marble, when the sjatue is all but finished. 

There arc other advantages which belong exclusively to a 
short poem. It is rendered buoyant by a fuller infusion of that 

* Die Pflanzc und ilir Lchcn. Leipzig, 1848. 
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essential poetry winch pervades, rather as the regulating mind 
than the vivifying soul, a body of larger dimensions. The par- 
ticular beauty which results from symmetry is most deeply felt, 
when the piece lies within so small a compass, that the grace 
of proportion is recognised by an immediate consciousness, and 
not merely detected by patient and progressive survey. In the 
case, too, of pieces, consisting of a few lines only, though they 
may not treat directly of a passage of human life, they, for the 
most part, will have been suggested by something experienced or 
observed, and thus touching nature at many points, will draw 
strength from frequent contact with its native soil ; whereas a 
longer work, even though not abstract in its subject, joins thought 
on to thought and image to image, without remanding the poet 
to the common ground of reality ; and being thus ^ carved out of 
‘ the carver’s brain,’ Is apt, if not of first-rate excellence, to meet 
with a cold response from men whose associations are different 
from those of the poet. It may be added, that short poems bring 
us more near to the poet : — And to impart and elicit sym- 
pathy is among the chief functions of those who may be called 
the brothcr-confessors of mankind. For, however devoid of 
egotism he may be, ho must unavoidably present more aspects of 
liis own many-sided being, when expatiating on many themes, 
and ill many moods, than when engrossed by a single task. 
Their brevity also makes them more minutely known, and more 
familiarly remembered. They arc small enoiigli to be embraced : 
and if wo cannot repose beneath them as untlcr a tree, we can 
bear them in our breast like flowers. 

Mr. Taylor’s short poems arc chameterised by the same 
qualities which distinguish ‘ Philip Van Artevcldc’ and ‘Edwin 
‘the Fair.’ That robust strength ivhich belongs to truth, and 
that noble grace which flows from strength ivhen combined 
with poetic beauty, arc exhibited in them not less distinctly 
tlian in the larger works by which his reputation has been 
established. Their subjects, as well as their limits, for the 
most j)art, exclude Passion in its specific tragic form ; but, on 
the other hand, they arc wrought out with a more discrimi- 
nating touch than his dramas. There is in them a majes- 
tic tenderness ennobled by severity; and, at the same time, 
a sweetness and incllowness, which arc often missed in .the 
best youthful poetry ; and which come not till age has sea- 
soned the instrument, as well as perfected the musician’s 
skill. While not less faithful to nature, they have more affi- 
nities with art than their predecessors. Retaining the same 
peculiar temperament, light, firm, and vigorous, (for true 
poetry has ever a cognisable tcrnpcranicut, as well as its 
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special intellectual constitution,) their moral sympathies are 
both loftier and wider, and respire a softer clime. To this 
we should add, that their structure is uniformly based upon 
those ethical qualities, simplicity, distinct purpose, and faith 
in man’s better nature, which arc not less essential than any 
intellectual gifts to exccllenitse in poetry. The present volume, we 
regret to say, is but a small one. It includes, however, many 
different sorts of poetry ; and the specimens of each are such 
finished compositions, that we think they must have been 
selected from a larger number. The longest is one of the 
Narrative sort. There is also a singularly beautiful specimen 
of the Elegiac; two poems, the * Lago Varese’ and the 
‘ Lago Lugano, ’ which, from their union of picturesque de- 
scription with human interest, we should refer to that philoso- 
phical Idyl, so characteristic an offspring of modern times ; a 
Dramatic scene, or rather a philosophic disquisition, interwoven 
with a personal interest, and felicitously cast in the dramatic 
form; and an Ode — for the ^ lines, written soon after the return 
^ of Sir Henry Pottinger from China, 1845,’ have far more 
pretension to the title than many poems to which it is conceded. 

We will begin with the second of those wc have now men- 
tioned, — ‘ Lines written iq, remembrance of the Hon. Edward 
^ Ernest Villiers.’ It is so short as to admit of being quoted 
as a whole : — 

^ A grace though melancholy, manly too, 

Moulded his being : pensive, grave, serene, 

O’er liis habitual bearing and his mien 
Unceasing pain, by patience tempered, threw 
A shade of sweet austerity. But seen 
In happier hours and by the friendly few. 

That curtain of the spirit was withdrawn, 

And fancy light and playful as a fiiwii, 

And reason imped with inejuisition keen, 

Knowledge long sought with ardour ever now. 

And wit love-kindled, sliowM in colours true 
What genial joys with sufferings can consist. 

Then did all sternness melt as melts a mist 
Touched by the briglitness of the golden dawn, 

Aerial heights disclosing, valleys green, 

And sunlights thrown tlic woodland tufts between. 

And flowers and spangles of the dewy lawn. 

‘ And even the stranger, though he saw not these, 

Saw what would not be willingly passed by. 

In his deportment, even when cold and shy, 

Was seen a clear collectedness and ca^e, 

A simple grace, and gentle dignity, 
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That failed not at the first acbpst to please ; 

And as reserve relented by degrees, 

So winning was his aspect and address, 

Ilis smile*, so rich in sad felicities, 

Accordant to a voice which charmed no less, 

That who but saw him once remembered long ; 

And some in whom such imajfes are strong 
Have hoarded the impression in their heart, 

Fancy’s fond di-earns and memory’s joys among. 

Like some loved relic of romantic song, 

Or cherished masterpiece of ancient art. 

‘ His life was private ; safely led, aloof 
From the loud world, — Avhich yet he understood 
Largely and wisely, as no w'orldling could. 

For ho by privilege of his nature proof 
Against false glitter, from beneath the roof 
Of privacy, as from a cave, surveyed 
With stedfast eye its flickering light and shade, 

And gently judged for evil and for good. 

But whilst ho mixed not for his own behoof 
Tn public strife, his spirit glowed with zeal, 

Not shorn of action, for the public weal, — 

For truth and justice as its warp and woof, 

For freedom as its signature and seal. 

His life thus sacred from the world, discharged 
From vain ambition and inordinate care, 

In virtue exercised, by reverence rare 
Lifted, and by humility enlarged. 

Became a temple and a place of prayer. 

In latter years he walked not singly there ; 

For one was with liiin, ready at all hours 

His griefs, Ids joys, his inmost thoughts to share, 

Who buoyantly Ids burthens helped to bear, 

And decked his altars daily with fresh flowers. 

* But farther may we pass not ; for the ground 
Is holier than the Muse herself may tread ; 

Nor wouh^. I' it should echo to a sound 
Less solemn than the service for the dead. 

Mine is inferior matter, — my own loss, — 

The loss of dear delights for ever fled, 

Of reason’s converse by affection fed, 

Of wisdom, counsel, solace, that across 
Life’s dreariest tracts a tender radiance shed. 
Friend of iny youth ! though younger yet my guide, 
How much by thy unerring insight clear 
1 shaped my way of life for many a year, 

What thoughtful friendship on thy deathbed died ! 
Friend of iny youth, whilst thou wast by my side 
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Autumnal days still breathed a vernal breath ; 

How like a charm thy life to me supplied 
All waste and injury of time and tide. 

How like a disenchantment was thy death ! ’ 

The longest poem in the collection is that wliich has gwen 
the volume its name. ^ The Eve of the Conquest’ is an im- 
passioned narrative of those events in King Harold’s life ^YhIch 
connected themselves with the Norman invasion. So adapted 
to the purposes of song, both from its poetical and its historicjiil 
interest, is the fall of the last of England’s Saxon kings, that 
few literary accidents arc more singular than that it should not 
have been before now worthily recorded in verse. With the 
present poem we have one fault to find : the scale on which it is 
written is not large enough to allow of this noble theme being 
treated in that ainjder manner, to which the narrative powers here 
exhibited arc evidently adequate. The event described, ])ara- 
inouiit as it was in political importance, was but propor- 
tionate to the characters of the two men who at that great 
crisis stood opposed to each other, not only as the heads of 
hostile ariuics, but as the representatives of contrasted principles 
and contending races. The character of Harold was one of 
heroic material and heroic dimensions; and, with one exception, 
it was without stain. Of that fatal error, his cngngcmicnt to 
William, — imposed upon him, it is true, iniquitonsly, but sa- 
crilegiously vitdated, — Harold, as here described, is de(^ply 
sensible, although he is no penitent. A great cliaract(‘r, witli 
one great flaw in it, appears to present us with the truest tragic 
effects; for witliout such a flaAv no place is reserved for poetic 
justice. A saintly character would be strong enough for tragic 
purposes ; but its strcngtli is that spiritual strength wliicli dis- 
owns itself, and is ‘ hidden ’ in a might greater than its own. This 
is doubtless one of the reasons wliy martyrdoms liave been so sel- 
dom chosen f(ir the source of dramatic interest. 'J'ragic strengtii 
must be based upon exclusive self-reliance. Now exclusive self- 
reliance is the spirit that goes before a fall; and it is one of the 
functions of tragedy to illustrate, by tlic confutation of* a fatal 
reverse, the insufficiency of such merely human strength, and tlic 
madness latent in such pride. The chief events of ^ The I'^vc 
^ of the Conquest ’ are of historical fame. Those of our readers 
who arc least acquainted wdth history will have learned them 
from the Harold of Sir E. Bulwer I^ytton — which, as well as 
his ^ Last of the Barons,’ is truly an epic in prose : — it is need- 
less, therefore, to recount them here. Wc arc introduced to 
Harold in his tent the night before the battle. Inly disturbed, 
he seeks repose in vain ; and at midnight sends for his daughter. 
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Avho Is found kneeling, In mourning garb, ^ with naked arms, 
* that made an Ivory cross upon her breast,’ before the altar of 
the chapel in the convent where she has taken refuge. He in- 
forms her that, in seeking for the meeting, liis purpose Is to 
make her tlie depositai’y of his confession, and also of his vindi- 
cation. Of the tlirce personal descriptions, — that of Ulnoth, 
his youngest brother, who had been surrendered as a hostage to 
William, and to liberate whom Harold had sought the Norman 
court; — that of the Norman duke himself; and — that of the 
duke’s daughter Adcliza, we will cite only the last. The martial 
fame of her father’s guest had long before made an impression 
on her imagination not unfavourable to the attachment, which 
ere long grew up between them : — 

‘ “ A woman-child she W’as : l)ut womanhood 
By gradual afllux on her childliood gain’d, 

And like a tide that up a river steals 
And reaches to a lilied bank, began 
To lift up life beneath her. As a child 
She still was simjde, — rather sliall I say 
JMure simple than a child, as being lust 
In deeper admirations and desires. 

'riu*. roseate rieliness of her ehildisli bloom 
liCinain’d, but by inconstancies and change 
Heferr’d itself to sountes passion-swept. 

Snell liad I seen her ns 1 pass’d tlie gates 
Of Rouen, in procession, on the day 
1 landed, wlien a shower of rovses fell 
U 1)011 iny head, and looking up I saw 
The lingers whicli had scattered tliem lialf spread 
Forgetful, and the forward-leaning face 
TiiteiiUy lixcjcl and glowing, but inethought 
More siudous than it ouglit to be, so young 
And inidniost in a show.” ’ 

It is thus that the King concludes his narrative : — 

‘ ‘‘ Here we stand opposed ; 

And here to-morrow’s sun, which even now, 

Jf mine eyes err not, wakes the eastern sky. 

Shall see the mortal issue. Should I fall. 

Be thou my witness that I nothing doubt 
The justness of my doom ; but add tliou this. 

The justness lies betwixt iny God and me. 

Twixt me and William ” 


Then uprose the King ; 

His daughter’s hands half startled from bis knee 
Dropt loosely, but her eye caught fire from his. 
lie snatched his truiicheuu and tlic hollow earth 
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Smote strongly that it throbbed^: he cried aloud — 

“ Twixt me and William, say that never doom 
Save that which sunders sheep from gttats, and parts 
Twixt Heaven and Hell, can righteously pronounce.” 

— He sate again, and with an eye still stern 
But temperate and untroubled, he pursued : 

“ Twixt me and England, should some senseless swain 
Ask of my title, say I wear the.Crown, 

Because it fits my head.” ’ 

The poem ends with a monumental group : — 

‘ In Waltham Abbey on St. Agnes’ Eve' 

A stately corpse lay stretched upon a bier. 

The arms wore cross’d upon the breast ; »the face, 

HneoverM, by the taper’s trembling light 

Show’d dimly the pale majesty severe 

Of him whom Death, and iipt tlml^^ornian Duke, 

Had conquer’d ; him the noblest and the last 
Of Saxon Kings ; save one the nobl *st he ; 

The last of all. Hard by the bier were seen 
Two women, weeping side by side, wliosc arms 
Clasp’d each the other. Edith was the one. 

With Edith Adeliza wept and pray’d.’ 

If a comparison were to be made between Mr. Taylor’s 
poetry and that of tlic otlicr poets of this age, the pooni fi-om 
which wc have just quoted might furnish a common measure; 
inasmuch as almost all our modem poets, however different 
their style, spirit, or views of art, have occasionally written in 
the narrative form. In the narrative poetry of Scott and of 
Southey the predominant elements arc those of costume, man- 
ners, and incident. In Byron’s narrative tlic cliicf ingredient is 
passion, or what passes for passion with those who have never 
considered the affinities between genuine human passion and 
elevated action. The narrative of Keats is characterised by 
its pervading sense of beauty ; that of Mr. Tennyson by its 
rich and shaping Imagination, and its captivating diction ; that 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt by its picturesque vivacity and abundant 
grace ; that of Mr. Landor by an antique refinement and state- 
liness, which arc recognised by all who delight in Greek 
poetry or Greek sculpture ; and which, for the same reason, 
are' as repulsive to those who judge by a meaner sense, as the 
chill of the marble would be. to a blind man’s toucli. Mr. 
Coleridge’s ‘ Christabcl’ is the investment of mystical reve- 
ries in robes as bright, but as thin as a lunar rainbow, and in 
music that comes and goes like the sound of a distant water- 
fall. His ‘Ancient Mariner’ is the subjective Odyssey of a 
psychological age, adumbrating in vision the struggles (full, ex- 
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piation, and restoration) of that interior life whose action is 
thought, and whose eras are convictions. Perhaps^ of all narra- 
tive poetry, the one which differs most widely from Mr. Taylor’s 
is that of Shelley. To the latter it was always easier to soar 
in rapture than to stoop to fact : and a lyrical spirit so wings 
his narrative, that it can hardly keep its footing on the ground. 
Mr. Wordsworth’s narratives are instinct with profound re- 
flection, and a yet mora profound humanity. He feels, how- 
ever, more for man than for men. If the human mind be ^his 
^ haunt and the main region of his song,’ he sings of it not as 
manifested in individuals merely, but as it exists archetypally. 
Within it, as in a western sky, he recognises * a spirit far more 
^ deeply interfuseds’ of which it is the mansion ; and his especial 
gift is to follow the traces of a love larger than human, — which 
yet ebbs and flows alon^ this channels of the human affections. 
The nature which he cedebrates is itself more than half super- 
natural; a nature which, if unredeemed, is also in a large measure 
unfallen ; a nature as different from that which impartc<l to the 
masculine writings of Cfrabbc their hard, dry sadness, and half- 
cynical, yet ruthlul truthfulness, as if it had belonged to another 
])lanet. This fact is not always observed by those who discuss 
the religious bearings of ^Ir. AVordsworth’s })oetry ; and who, in 
deprecating the glories which he seems to attribute to unassisted 
human nature, have jierhaps never pondered the meaning of 
those lines of his, a needful comment on his philosophy: — 

‘ By grace divine, 

Not otherwise, O Nature, are we thine.’ 

The most marked characteristic of Mr. Taylor’s narrative, as 
well as of liis poetry in general, we should say to be that practical 
Truth which constitutes reality. AVc here use the word reality 
not less as contrasted with the poetry of abstract thought, than 
with the miscrcations of morbid [lassion, capricious fancy, or 
fashionable convention. 'Chis quality of reality, or truth, is one 
the searching nature of which lias seldom been appreciated, 
although that small department of it which relates to the 
picturesque has been much insisted on : nor can we better illus- 
trate our opinion of Mr. Taylor’s poetry than by pointing out 
the degree and mode in which it embodies the various forms of 
this great poetic attribute. The form of truth most salfcntly 
exhibited In the poem from which we have last quoted, is truth of 
character. AVithin its narrow compass five characters are sketched, 
with different degrees of fulness ; but each witli that masterly 
handling and graphic vividness which brings them home to us 
as realities, more like the characters recorded by a contemporary 
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chronicler than the impersonated passions of second-rate poets 
or second-hand historians. These are the qualities which we 
should liave looked for in the narrative of a dramatic poet. In 
this respect Mr. Taylor’s poetry reminds us less of his modern 
compeers than of the masters of an earlier and manlier time. 
The vigorous delineation of character, a quality in poetry com- 
monly associated with humour, has immortalised Chaucer ; and it 
is that which imparts such a noble animation to Dryden’s tales, 
though in his liands it lost its discriminative delicacy and pathos, 
as well as most of its occasional homeliness. 

Poetic truth, in this primary form, truth of character, has for 
many years been little expected and seldom found. Modern 
representations of character have for the most part been feeble, 
vague, and superficial. The cause of this great defect is yet more 
to be deplored. The delineations of the poet have been copies of 
copies, or arbitrary creations of fancy, only because the poet has 
no longer had frequent opportunities of studying from living 
models. What was once said, a little invidiously, about ^ matter 
* too soft a lasting mark to bear,’ applies no longer exclusively to 
that sex in which the fault might most easily be pardoned. If 
modern society has reached a higher average of decorous virtue ; 
yet individual robustness, — and therefore character, — like in- 
tellectual greatness, is rarer than it was in ruder times. The 
aids and appliances which are now multiplied round men, en- 
feeble them. The shield of law renders it no longer necessary 
that every man should be competent to his own defence : and 
the division of labour has forestalled the necessity of intellec- 
tual self-reliance, and of that large yet minute development of 
faculties which was produced when, for the work of one man, the 
most opposite qualities were required. Industrialism, likewise, 
— while the prosperity which is its just reward too often betrays 
it into selfishness, — is a sedative to the passions. A certain social 
uniformity ensues, exercising a retarding force like the resistance 
of the air or the attrition of matter, and insensibly destroying men’s 
humours, idiosyncrasies, and spontaneous emotions. It does so, by 
rendering their concealment an habitual necessity, and by allow- 
ing them neither food nor sphere. Men are thus, as it were, cast 
in a mould. Besides — the innumerable influences. Intellectual 
and moral, which, at a period of diffused knowledge like the pre- 
sent, co-exist and co-operate in building up our mental struc- 
ture, arc often completely at variance with each other in origin 
and tendency : so that they neutralise each other’s effects, and 
leave a man well stored with thoughts .and speech, but frequently 
without aim or purpose. If to these considerations we add the 
fact, that greatness and strength are only produced where they 
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are reverenced and only reverenced where required, we shall 
have gone far to account for that want of robustness which 
belongs to modern character, and that tameness with which, 
consequently, it is portrayed. 

Nor is this all. It is not Individuality * alone that is lost 
when the conventionalities of society overlay the humanities. 
Simplicity of character is likewise destroyed by a spurious self- 
consciousness, by subserviency to Opinion — that irresponsible 
censorship, — by vanity, and, most of all, by that complexity of 
life which makes little things great, and shuts great things out 
from our view. But, without simplicity, ideality cannot exist. 
The elementary type of character is broken down, therefore, 
among us; its body losing its marmoreal compactness, and its out- 
line all precision. Robustness, the very substance of character, 
being thus precluded, as well as Individuality and Ideality, — 
the two great attributes by which its form is determined, — Art 
becomes decorative merely ; and the poetic delineation of man, 
in losing its sublime nakedness, retains but a feeble hold of the 
true and the real. 

These obstacles arc indeed less formidable in narrative than 
in dramatic poetry, because in the former a less vivid sympathy 
with character is required. While in dramatic poetry character 
is conceived by the intuition of a passionate sympathy, — in nar- 
rative, and especially in epic, it is the offspring mainly of an 
imaginative contcftiplation. The tragic poet looks on human 
action from all sides, and with the eyes of all men ; the epic 
poet regards it from above and with the eyes of the Muse. 
Tragic poetry is for this reason the more versatile and the more 
ardent. Narrative, Avhen it takes its highest form, that of the 
epic, is the more comprehensive, impartial, and sublime. 

The poem of ^ Krncsto ’ is remarkable for its deep pathos and 
romantic interest. It opens with a striking retrospect — 

‘ '^riioughtfully by the side Ernesto sate 
Of her whom, in his earlier youth, with heart 
Then first exulting in a dangerous liope, 

Dearer for danger, he had rashly loved. 

That was a season when the untravelled spirit, 

Not way-worn nor way-wearied, nor with soil 
Nor stain upon it, lions in its path 
Saw none, — or, seeing, with triumphant trust 
In its resources and its powers, defied, — 

Perverse to find provocatives in wiirnings 
And in disturbance taking deep delight. 

By sea or land he then saw rise the storm 
With a gay courage, and through broken lights, 
Tempestuously exalted, for awhile 
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His heart ran mountains high, or to the roar 
Of shattered forests sang superior songs 
With kindling, and what miglit have seemed to some, 
Auspicious energy ; — by land and sea 
He was way -foundered — trampled in the dust 
His many-coloured hopes — his lading rich 
Of precious pictures, briglit imaginations, 

In absolute shipwreck to the winds and waves 
Suddenly rendered.’ 

Wc have only room for the conclusion of the love story : — 

‘ Once again 

lie sate beside her — for the last time now, 

And scarcely was she altered : for the hours 
Had led her lightly down the vale of life, 

Dancing, and scattering roses, and her face 
Seemed a perpetual daybreak, and the W()ods 
Where’er she rambled, echoed through their aisles 
The music of a laugh so softly gay 
That Spring with all her songsters and her songs 
Knew' nothing like it. But how changed was he ! 

Care and disease and ardours unrepressed, 

And labours unromitted, and much grief, 

Had written their death-warrant on his brow. 

Of this she saw not all — she saw but little — 

That which she could not choose but see she saw — 

And o’er her sunlit dimples and her smiles 
A shadow fell — a transitory shade — 

And when the phantom of a luind she clasped 
At parting, scarce responded to her touch, 

She sighed — but hoped the best. 

When winter came 

She sighed again ; for witli it came the word 
That trouble and love had found their place of rest, 

And slept bemjath Madeira’s orange groves.’ 

The second form of truth exhibited in Mr. Tjiylor’s poetiy, is 
that which may yet more properly be termed reality, consisting, 
as it does, mainly in its affinities with life, action, and fact, — a 
subject but glanced at in our preliminary remarks on occasional 
poetry.* It is not the trifling mind alone, which fails to appre- 
ciate tlic need of veracity In poetry. The ultra-admirers of the 


* Half the pleasure wc take in Cowper’s x)oems and letters, is from 
his tlirowing his own poetic nature into so many familiar incidents. 
In this manner, what are called ‘ Occasional Poems ’ have touched th (3 
heart and fancy and embellished the existences of many persons, hy 
showing them that thrjre is a poetic side in our daily life, ‘ a shadowy 
^ setting off the face of things,’ which otherwise they might have 
never known. — Ed, Rev,, vol. lx. p. 1 78. 
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abstract and recondite are apt to underrate its importance also. 
Witliout denying that a deep philosophy must be indirectly in- 
volved in the highest poetry, we would only observe that the 
foundations of the building may well remain underground. A 
certain degree of plainness is absolutely necessary to keep a poet 
vulgar, in the good sense of the word, — tliat is, catholic ; for it 
is his proudest office to take his stand, with Homer and 
Shakspeare, on the highways of life, leaving its byways to those 
who lack the facidty which elicits the beautiful from common 
things. Moreover a thought rendered palpable by being, if we 
may so speak, incarnate in a fact, will thus become connected 
with a feeling likewise ; and feeling is a solvent through the aid 
of wliich thought penetrates dull and otherwise inaccessible 
natures. There are other admirers of poetry, to whom the 
imagination is all in all. But it is no disparagement of that great 
faculty to observe that though it can organise a world of order 
out of a chaos, it cannot create one absolutely out of nothing. 
All species of truths, in fine, arc the better for mutual fellow- 
ship ; the breed is the sounder for being crossed ; and the 
liumblc truth of literal fact is the alloy, which only debases the 
ideal truth of poetry to make it malleable. 

Tlic opinion that a close observation of outward things is 
unworthy of poetry proceeds, not from too exalted a theory of 
Art, but from an unworthy estimate of Nature ; as if the latter 
were .something merely material, existed but for temporal pur- 
poses, and turned up by accident only its var’ious products of 
good and evil. Truth of fact is worthy of reverence, on the con- 
trary, because Nature itself has been modelled upon a frame-work 
of moral trutli ; while the kindred world of Circumstance is ruled 
by Providence. The most common events of human life are In- 
stinct with latent principles, which, if at all times detected, — as 
th(‘y are on those occasions wliicli arc especially termed provi- 
dential, because they happen to be especially noted, — would at 
all times approve tliemsclvcs divine. Among the attributes of 
the inspired Avritings is to be noted the power Avith Avhich they 
bring liomc to us the sublimest truths, not by a didactic process, 
but in brief, luminous commentary upon some casual occurrence; 
draAving fortli the truth of tlic idea, as if by electric touch, 
from the truth of fact, Avhich in its ordinary state is at oijcc its 
shrine and its veil. So is it AAuth Song —that loAVcr form of 
inspiration which yields us the poetio rather than the spiritual 
int(n*prctation of nature — that lore Avliich, like a higher lore, 
is manifested ^ niisquam majus quani In minimis.’ But it is 
not to tlic common eye that Nature reveals this lore. She 
offers it, indeed, to all ; but it is only ^ a gift of genuine in- 
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sight ’ which can penetrate into her meanings. Wc sec for the 
most part, not that which exists, but that Avhich we select from 
the mass of surrounding objects, and combine into a perspec- 
tive of our own arranging. We select, reject, and combine 
according to some internal formative principle; and a preju- 
dice or a fancy may build up our world. The ordinary con- 
dition of men is to have eyes and to see not. It is the pro- 
phet who claims the title, of ‘the man whose eyes arc open;’ 
nor do we possess any facidty more exalted or more inspired 
than that which enables us truly to sec. what lies around us, and 
to see that it is good. Among the countless wastes of intel- 
lect and power, there arc few more deplorable than those 
committed by poets (and among them arc to be found poets 
of every class except the highest), who, jiassing Nature by, 
have expended ability and industry on worthless themes, re- 
commended but by the fashion of the hour; thus painting 
their frescoes with adulterated colours and on a tottering wall. 
While their ambitions works have mouldered into dust, how 
many an unj)retendlng ballad has escaped, as if by miracle; 
and when disinterred like some old coin, has circulated from 
hand to hand, not in coiisccpicncc alone of the skill that shaj)ed 
it, but because it bore tlio sovereign impress of Nature. To 
all men of genius who have thus laboured, may be given that 
praise which an eloquent and original critic has bestowed 
upon the English j)rofcssors of a kindred art*; ^ that although 
‘ frequently with little power and desultory effort, th(*y have 
^ yet, in an honest and good heart, received the AV'ord of God 
‘ from clouds, and leaves, and waves, and kept it.’ Artists 
trained in this school work in a region as wide as the universe, 
and as deep as the heart of man. They, in their degree, j)reach 
a faith wdiich was delivered once for all, and fidlow the footsteps 
of truth whithersoever it goes. They are fellow labourers with 
all who have received a commission to teach and have not s])okcn 
by a usurped authority. Their subjection to nature has been their 
true freedom, a thing never connected with an arrogant inde- 
pendence. The human mind must ever rest upon something : 
and nature, in tendering her aid to those who add from their 
own stores as much as they receive from hers, docs but substi- 
tute tjie ministry of her works for the jn'oiupting of books ; thus 
vindicating that originality which refused to trust itself alone. 
It is from the union of Nature and the human Mind that Art as 
well as Science derives its origin and principle of growth. Ac- 
cordingly, the most ingenious products of the imagination, un- 

* ‘ Modern Painters.* By a Graduate of Oxford. Second edition. 
P. 60. 
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fecundated by nature, have always remained baiTcn. Poetry 
drawn ultimately from experience flows forth in a rich and 
manly vein ; for in its larger harmonies it reconciles all that 
belongs to our humanity. Poetry, on the other hand, which 
testifies nothing of what the eye has seen and the hand handled, 
is innutritious and hard, consisting mainly of a priori thoughts, 
and untested feelings, with no living bond to connect the two 
classes. 

Not less important than truth in character and truth of fact, 
is that truth which relates to sentiment and to tliought. 
Thought without truth is Imt serious trifling. There is no sub- 
ject which will not suggest innumerable tlioughts to as many 
different minds, or to the same mind in its various moods. Of 
these thouglits, while all are pcrha])s at first equally imposing, 
nine out of ten will unfortunately prove unsound. It is by the 
inspiration of genius and of a right mind that a poet is drawn 
toward the true thought, and warned away from the rest. One 
of his chief calls is to vivify true thoughts; and so to strengthen 
and cleanse the minds of men by the inbreathed virtue of the 
imagination, as to raise them above the solicitation of inferior 
suggestions. Our intellectual strength is in ])roportion as we 
realise the superior exclusively. It is a mistake to cram poetry 
with many thoughts; for it is not their multitude but their 
gravity that makes i)oetry truly intellectual. It is a still 
greater mistake to wander in search of originality. Without 
originality, indeed, there is no true poetry; but where ori- 
ginality exists, it will be found unsought ; since, however 
much the mind of one poet may in structure resemble that of 
another, his life, whicli feeds that mind, has been his alone. 
Originality docs not invent, so much as detect, the new; reveal- 
ing to us what lay about our feet, but lay there unobserved, until 
a beam fell upon it, as on a dew-drop in the grass, or a stream 
in a distant landscape. Half the noblest passages in ]) 0 ctry are 
truisms; but these truisms arc the groat truths of humanity; 
and he is the true poet wdio draws them from their fountains in 
elemental purity, and gives us to drink. Peojdc arc in the 
habit of supposing that they believe truths Avith Avhich their 
inner mind has never once been in contact. They arf not 
aware that, in morals, as in physics, fcAv of the objects Avith 
Avhich Ave seem in contact really touch us; nor that it is 
impossible to determine hoAv small a particle of vital truth will 
aftcct us, if it have once been incorporated Avith our internal 
and structural constitution. The difference betAveen a seeming 
and a real belief is brought home to us in religious matters 
by vicissitudes chiefly. In poetry — Avhich is concerned with 
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the Indicative rather than the Imperative of Truth — it is by 
the inspired strokes of Genius that we are made to feel, how 
wide is the gulf which separates the eternal verities of nature 
from that world of semblance in which our superficial being moves. 

At all periods the analogy between moral truth and the truth 
of poetry has been acknowledged ; and great poets liave always 
exercised, either or indirectly, a privilege of exhorta- 

tion, instruction, and' reproof, like that which constituted a part 
of the prophetic ‘ Burden ’ of old. It is the especial province of 
poetry to assert the cause of virtue and justice, and to rebuke cor- 
ruption whether exalted in high places, or diffused throughout the 
body of society. Chaucer and Dante shot many a Pythian sliaft 
against the secular ambition of the clergy, the opprobrium of their 
day. Milton spake, if more briefly, yet with more lasting efficacy 
in verse than in prose, — though his prose was poetry, — against 
the civil oppressions of his time. The social corruptions of a 
later date, though intertwined with much of generous promise, 
have yet been regarded with an undazzled eye, and denounced 
with an unsparing tongue, by the chief [)octs of our age. Its 
unspirituality in sentiment, its empiricism in philosophy, its 
covetousness, its restlessness, and its emptiness, have felt the 
lash, not of splenetic satirists, but of great moral teachers ; — 
who, watching with a sleepless heart the progress of the nation, 
did not fail to remember that progress is impossible without 
stability, and that even a ^ stationary state’ in morals, not to 
speak of retrograde, when overbalanced by a rapid economical 
advance, must end in subversion and overthrow. To every 
period in the life of nations, as well as of individuals, is assigned 
its especial trial. Thus the highest civilisation is found to nou- 
rish in its bosom social griefs and perils peculiarly its own — its 
own vices — its own passions. But, while the lesser wits, 
* twinkling the miscellanies o’er,’ put on the livery of tliclr age, 
Its better natures are ranged on the other side. Mr. Taylor has 
assailed the prominent evil of our times in a narrower circle, and 
with a weapon short and sharp. His estimate of some important 
characteristics of English society is expressed in the concluding 
stanzas of the poem entitled ^ Lago Lugano.’ 

^ Ambition, Envy, Avarice, and Pride — 

These are the tyrants of our hearts : the laws 
Which cherish these in multitudes, and cause 
The passions that aforetime lived and died 
In palaces, to flourish far and wide 

Throughout a land — (allot them what applause 
We may, for wealth and science that they nurse 
And greatness) — seen upon their darker side 
Bear the primeval curse. 
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^ Oh ! England, “ Merry England,” styled of yore ! 

Where is thy mirth ? Thy jocund laughter where ? 

The sweat of labour on the brow of care 
Makes a mute answer — driven from every door ! 

The may- pole cheers the village green no more. 

Nor harvest-home, nor Christmas murmurs rare. 

The tired mechanic at his lecture sighs ; 

And of the learned, which, with cClihis lore, 

Has leisure to be wise ? 

‘ Civil and moral liberty arc twain : 

That truth the careless countenances free 
Of Italy avouched : that truth did we, 

On converse grounds and with reluctant pain, 

Confess that England proved. Wash first the stain 
Of worldliness away ; when that shall be, 

Us shall the glorious liberty ” belit 
Whereof, in other far than earthly strain. 

The Jew of Tarsus writ. 

^ So shall the noble natures of our land 

(Oh ! nobler and more deeply founded far 
Than any born beneath a southern star,) 

Move more at large ; be open, courteous, bland, 

Be simple, cordial, not more strong to stand 
Than just to yield, — nor obvious to each jar 
That shakes the proud : for Independence walks 
With staid Humility, aye hand in hand. 

Whilst Pride in tremor stalks. 

‘ From pride plebeian and from pride high born. 

From pride of knowledge no less vain and weak. 

From overstrained activities that seek 
Ends worthiest of indifference or scorn, 

From pride of intellect that exalts its horn 
In contumely above the wise and meek. 

Exulting in coarse cruelties of the pen, 

From pride of drudging souls to Mammon sworn. 

Where shall we flee and when ? ’ 

AV e will quote another remarkable passage in which Thought 
and Sentiment arc enlivened by Passion — Passion in a subordi- 
nate capacity, as sustaining moral declamation, and contradis- 
tinguishing poetic eloquence from versified rhetoric. It is the 
conclusion of the poem ‘ written after the return of Sir Henry 
‘ Pottinger from China,’ and sums up a vindication of Captain 
Elliot, Sir Henry’s predecessor in the Chinese command : — 

‘ What makes a hero ? — Not success, not fame. 

Inebriate merchants and the loud acclaim 

Of glutted avarice, — caps tossed up in the air, 

Or pen of journalist with flourish fair. 
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Bells pealed, stars, ribands, and a titular name, — 

These, though his rightful tribute, he can spare ; 

Ilis rightful tribute, not his end or aim. 

Or true reward ; for never yet did these 
llefresh the soul or set the heart at ease. 

— Wliat makes a hero ? An heroic mind 

Expressed in action, in endurance proved : 

And if there be pre-eminence of right, 

Derived thro’ pain well sulfcred, to the height 
Of rank heroic, ’tis to bear unmoved, 

Not toil, not risk, not rage of sea or wdnd, 

Not the brute fury of barbarians blind. 

But Avorse, — ingratitude and poisonous darts 

Launched by the country he had served and loved : 
This with a free unclouded spirit pure, 

This in the strength of silence to endure, 

A dignity to noble deeds imparts 

Beyond the gauds and trappings of renown : 

This is the hero’s comphnnent and crown ; 

This missed, one struggle had been wanting still, 

One glorious triumph of the lieroie will, 

One self-approval -in his heart of hearts.’ 

Another form of poetic truth is the truth of y):ission. "Without 
reality, ])Octic passion must over be insincere. The passion of 
purely ideal ])octry plays in the air with flame that lias no heat ; 
and in poetry of a meaner sort, rhetoric and exaggeration arc, 
in fact, a device to liidc its absence. Poetic passion is a sub- 
ject but little understood. The cravings of ungovernable appe- 
tite, and the ravings of impotent self-will, expressed in swelling^ 
sentences hysterically broken, pass for passion with very iiiHam- 
mable, or witli very cold readers. Passion, however, like that 
nature from which it springs, is not often in convulsion ; and, 
like that truth wlilcli Is its sanction, docs not always speak in a 
loud voice. He lias no eye for passion, who can describe only 
its agonies. There are indeed seasons when it is ‘ perplexed in 
‘ the extreme,’ and when, mounting to its height, it manifests 
itself in ruin. Even then tlicrc is in it a retributive strength, 
and a light that illumes the Avaetc. For the most part, however, 
it is slow, serious, profound ; soft, yet irresistible ; consummat- 
ing; not killing, Imt making alive; no volcanic outbreak, but that 
far mightier fire from the heart of things which is revealed only 
in its benefits, and which, equably diffusing itself, quickens the 
sacred growth of fruit and flow'd*. There is no subject which 
poetry can worthily treat without passion, for it is by love only 
that it penetrates into the life of things, and knows them. The 
wondering faith of the child, and the ardour of manly passion. 
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arc united in that keen poetic sensibility to all Beauty, without 
which the poetic faculty itself lacks a vocation and remains 
mute. It is not merely when he touches personal relations 
that Mr. Wordsworth is impassioned, as in his ‘Complaint of a 
‘ forsaken Indian Woman,’ or in that poem ‘ There is a change, 

‘ and I am poor,’ in which so little is expressed, and so much 
implied; or when, lifting up his heart to embrace nations, ho 
records the ^ Thought of a Briton on the Subjugation of 
‘ Switzerland,’ or breathes that devout dirge over ‘the Extlnc- 
‘ tion of tlic Venetian Kcpublic.’ It is to be found also in all 
his loftier communings witli nature, when he interprets her 
lonely sighs, or deciphers lier hieroglyphics, or ‘ counts for old 
‘ Time,’ 

‘ 1 [is minutes, by reiterated drops. 

Audible tears, from some invisible source 
That deepens upon Fancy.* 

It clings to the four fraternal ycw-trocs of Borrownlale as 
close as the ‘unrejoicing berries’ Avitli which their boughs are 
‘ as if for festal purpose decked : ’ nor is there in all that mighty 
forest of poetry, 

‘ High ovcr-arched with echoing walks between,’ 

in which it might more justly he said that the spiritual inspira- 
tion of Fan was for tlic first time truly heard, than that a merely 
l^antheistic worship is celebrated, — a single leaf which has not 
boon shaken with the breath of Passion, or a fount in 'which 
Passion has not dipped her hands. 

I’assion, too, can be statol'V" and unfamiliar, ixs in that passage 
in Mr. Landor’vS ‘ C-ouiit Julian,’ in which the injured Father 
addresses Roderick : — 

‘ The liaiid that hurled thy cljariot o’er its wheels, 

That licld thy steeds erect and motionless 
As molten coursers on some palace gate, 

Shakes as with palsied age before thee now.’ 

But to return. The highest and most passionate reality is 
tluit wdileh belongs to the cause of truth and justice. That half 
truth, that 

‘ Most men ^ 

Arc cradled into poetry hy wrong. 

And w hat they learn in suffering, teach in song,' 

is based on tlie relations betvrccn passion and truth. Suffering 
and Avrong, so far as they initiate a soaring spirit Into the mys- 
teries of a painful yet purifying reality, are among the w^holc- 
somc bitters on AAdiich the poet feeds. They give him that 
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tender, yet austere and sharp seriousness, without which the 
imagination cannot work through the sphere which it must 
penetrate before it issues into the perfect day. The error, 
however, into which Mr. Shelley fell, and to a far greater 
degree Lord 13yron, (who, as the former tells us, suggested the 
lines which we have just quoted,) was the assumption — a most 
unreasonable one — that the poet must himself be the victim of 
suflfering and wrong. Tlic world is always full of these trials ; 
and surely, if the poet's sympathies be but hirgc enough, he may 
kindle into a wise indignation, or ^ share the passion of a just 
^disdain,’ though he should have no personal injuries to resist or 
to revenge. Sympathy is essentially connected with reality: 
Egotism, therefore, to a certain degree, must be the antagonist 
of both: Yet egotism — even the egotism of the most limited 
egotist — is often mistaken for passion. Lord Jlyron would in 
many poems have been tlionglit cold but lor the ( nergctic exhi- 
bition of self-love — with some persons, to be sure, the least in- 
constant form of affection. The same is true of Koussea'ii, who 
felt much more for himself than others, and whoso egotism is 
commonly reflected in that of his readers, when not resented by 
it. Klghtly to sympathise, the poet ought to bo endo^ved in 
equal measure with unsclflslmetjs and ^\'lth sensibility; and poetic 
passion favours this twofold endowment, for it merges the })oct’s 
merely individual being, in proportion as it melts it into tliat of 
sunrounding things. 

Truth of passion, though rooted in the soil of a truthful and 
poetic heart (and where the moral ground of poetry is shallow its 
intellectual growths will ever be stunted), is in no small degree 
promoted, as well as guarded, by anotlicr species of trulh. — 
truth of style. While the importauce of style in prose fjom- 
positions is universally acknowledged, its equal, if not grontcr 
importance in verse has been too frequently disregarded by 
modern jiocts. With the merely technical rules of style poetry 
has indeed little concern ; just as in its diction it is abl(i (the 
more apprehensive method of the imagination superseding such 
aid) to dispense with many particles and copidatives, which 
are yet necessary in prose as links to unite the leading parts of 
spedch, and define their iitutual relations. Those who ^ build 
^ the lofty rhyme ’ are thus enabled to discard the small stones 
and rubble, and to rear Cycio})ean walls, of materials sinqdc, 
solid, and proportionally beantifnl. IJut this V(iry independence 
of what is trivial in style renders attention to its essential prin- 
ciples yet more obligatory. Without a pure and )))asterly style, 
a poet may be’jjopular, but be will never become classical. It is 
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also that brancli of the poetic art in which the poet meets with the 
largest return for his expenditure of care ; for art, in its higher 
de])artmcnts, works unconsciously, and but sophisticates itself 
when it works by rule. His care, however, must be habitual, 
conscientious, and temperate; and not the overstrained and 
morbid labour which corrects ind rc-corrects until the unity of 
the original conception is lost, and all freshness has been dis- 
sipated. Any excessive tension of the faculties precludes the 
liighcst species of art — art which hides itself. A truthful style- 
is a vigorous style; which of itself gives individuality to character, 
vividness to description, weight, purpose and point to sentiment 
and to thought. A truthful style shows itself in two different 
ways: truth of conception — that is, of the logic and the rhetoric 
of poetry — and truth of diction. The logic of poetry is indeed 
distantl}'' related, if at all, to the syllogism * of the understand- 
ing: but it is not the Jess certain, as has been observed before 
now, tliat the imagination works by a logical method of its own ; 
and that he only who is impressed by its laws is capable of those 
great acts of induction, deduction, and inference, which arc to be 
found alike in Shakspcarc and Bacon, and without wliich a great 
poetic creation would be as impossible as a, course of scientific 
discovery. The logic of jioctry has, however, humbler functions 
likewise. A just princi])lc of division, and a sagacious distribu- 
tion of the subject matter, are necessary, if poetry is to keep as 
Avell as to take possession of the hearts of men, which seldom con- 
tinue ])ermaueiuly divorced from their intellects: and it is for 
want of some moderate appreciation of categories, that there are 
to be found in many a popular poem passages w hich, were they 
not tricked out in gay apparel, wmuld cany on their very faces 
the absurdity and incongruity wdiieli really belongs to them. 

A deficiency of trntli fulness in style is yet more noticeable in 
the ba<l rheloric tlnm in the false logic of oi’dinaiy ])oetry. It 
displays itself first by a snperabundaiicc of figures. A metaphor 
tells us what things are like, not what they ai’c. In many cases 
indeed this is all that w^c can know' ; and tiic higher species of 
symbol, by tracing things apparently diverse, to a common law, 
is unquestionably an organ of philosophy. It is in fact tlie 
basis of that analogical argument upon wdiich Bishop Butler 
lias })uilt so stately a fabric, and tliat ^ Philosophia Priina,’ 
spoken of by Bacon : as such, too, it is of the same kind Avith 
the parable, the great oriental method of instruction, w hich, 
in one form or another, has flourished on every soil. WJicrc 
employed in its place it seems impossible to prescribe a limit 
to its use : for it is the most concise, the most jiicrciiig, and 
the most luminous method of imparting ideas at once conipre- 
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henslve and subtle. But figurative writing has passed the limits 
within which it can minister to the purely beautiful, as often as 
it so penetrates the subject intended to be illustrated, as to 
destroy its apparent solidity, and to leave no quiet surface for 
the repose of light and shade. Nor do figures, when used out of 
^phice, simply fail in effect. They arc exposed to a yet more serious 
charge. If brought in to make plainer what is already plain, they 
but confuse the understanding and divert the attention The 
result is worse still, if they arc Introduced for the purpose of 
ornament, — for they then betray an unsusce[)tIbIHty on the part 
of the poet to that primal beauty of truth, which finds In obtrusive 
ornament only an incumbrance. But there is another form of 
error more miscliievous than mere excess. It is, by incongruous 
images, and yet more by broken or absolutely false metaphorvS, 
that untriitlifulness in the rhetoric of jkx try is fatally evinced. 
In most such cases there will be a coldness about tliem, and 
probably a prolixity of expression, whicli prove that they were 
but after thoughts. Another and more common defect in style 
is the use of quasi-metaphors In its ordinary texture ; a tawdri- 
iiess which, without imparting significance, destroys all manly 
plainness, and procUices nothing but what is incoherent and In- 
conclusive. Analogous to this defect is that of showy lines, 
ambitious point, and over-vivacious expressions which, as it were, 
admire themselves, and mar the context. ^Vlicn jNIr, Slielley 
speaks of 

^ Tliat })aradise of exiles, Italy,’ 
and Lord Byron describes the human skull as 

‘ TIic dome of thought, the palace of the soul,’ 

w^e ueithcr deny the energy nor the cleverness of the cx])ressioii. 
But would Homer or Dante, or Shakspcarc, have variegated 
their poetic robes wdth such purple patches? As soon would 
they hav(5 cut caticrs at a coronation. These are the sallies of 
an irregular ambition, catching at applause ; and they are as 
inconsistent with that grave, unrapaclous, scarcely conscious 
desire for sympathy, wdiicli ought to be a [)oct’s external 
stimulus, as w-ith that quietness and confidence which is his 
internal strength. 

Another element in stylc^lluded to above, is tl}at of diction. 
Here, also, the first requisite is truth. Uncciuivocal words alone 
carry weight with them. Vivid truth prevents diffiiscness also ; 
for truth iinpllcs character, and it Is through brief, select ex- 
jjression that thoughts exhibit their characteristic features with 
a prominence unbluntcd by details. Clearness and intensity 
arc thus found together; and to write with these is to write 
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with force. Words are frequently called the dress of thought ; 
but tlicy stand to it in a much closer relation, clothing it con- 
substantially as the shin (iovers tlie body, or as the bark covers 
the tree. Wc think in language: as our thoughts are, our words 
will be ; nor can we think truthfully without rejecting vague 
constructions, grammatical irregularities or feebleness, and excess 
in the use of poetical licences. There is a mystery in words ; and 
it is impossible to expbiin the full power which they possess not 
only in consequence of their defined meaning, and through their 
associations, but also from those untranslateable ideas which are 
yet effectually insinuated into us by their harmony and cadence. 
V^’ery stately processions of words arc frequently marshalled 
wdth a very prosaic pngcantry ; and, on the other hand, where 
but two or three avoids are found together, the spirit of 2 :)oetry 
may be in the midst of them. It is the singular felicity of our 
language that, by its two elements, the Latin and the Saxon, 
two different S 2 )ccics of imj^ression are conveyed. AVords of 
a Jjatin origin address the intellect chiefly, and imj)art their 
meaning to it with a peculiar distinctness. That meaning, how- 
ever, is arrived at by analysis, and as if by a rapid process of 
translation; for which reason. It can only be thus jwesented 
to the heart and the moral being, as it were through a veil. 
The Latin element of our language is therefore peculiarly ser- 
viceable where dignity is required, and wdiere complex thoughts 
or delicate gradations of sentiment, like the neutral colours of 
a 2 )ieture, arc to be revealed. The Saxon element, on the 
other hand, is the one in which moral truth resides. Its brief 
appeals come lioiue to us immediately, not mediately ; address 
our whole being and not a jKWtioii of it ; and thus, borne in ui30u 
iis instantaneously and intensely, speak directly to the heart, in 
its own words of pathos and of power. Neither jiart of our 
language should be depreciated; but wherever the Saxon part 
conveys the exact meaning, it conveys it best; and by those 
writers whose merits arc truth and strength, it will ever be 
made tlie substance of their diction. 

There is yet another dcjmrtincnt of poetic truth — that, 
namely, which relates to the j^ictiircsquc in landscape. A 
truthful observation of scenery is a different thing froih if pas- 
sionate love of it. In most modern poetry description occupies 
a large sjiace ; (in some instances man becomes but a dot iii 
the landscape;) — but It is seldom executed with even technical 
accuracy, and yet more sckloin with a higher truth. The poets 
of antiquity, on the contrary, regarded picturesque nature as so 
entirely subordinate to man, that tliey have hardly left us a 
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single poetical landscape, Humboldt, in his Kosmos, citing 
Schiller, lias observed of the Greeks: ^ With them the landscape 
^ is always the mere background of a picture, in the foreground 
^ of whicli human figures arc moving.’ It was rather the pleasur- 
able than the beautiful that they prized In nature ; yet their de- 
scriptive touches, however light, are always spirited, and are 
faithful whenever they demand notice and descend to particulars. 

We do not agree with those who affirm that either in painting 
or in poetry truth is sacrificed by the j)r:)ccss of poetic general- 
isation. It is, however, necessary to determine what that jiro- 
ccss, commonly spoken of at random, really is. It does not 
consist in the description of imaginary scenes made up of finer 
materials than have affinity with this earth; nor yet in the 
composition of eclectic landscapes by the arbitrary juxtaposition 
of natural features modelled upon different types of beauty. 
It is effected, we should say, by an instinctive appreciation of 
those features in a scene which are essential and characteristic, 
and by the vivid delineation of them, unincumbered by dettiils, 
which would only conceal them. It requires, therefore, a 
learned eye, and a knowledge of Nature’s comparative anatomy. 
To generalise is but to mark the generic in contradistinction to 
the particular; and thus to extricate and exhibit that ideal 
which nature, while she suggests it, is careful also, as though 
with a disciplina arcani of her own, to veil beneath her multiform 
and ever changing robes. Art, wliich has neither the life, 
the variety, nor the fathomless depth of nature, compen sales 
for these defects by discriininativeness ; and, exercising a reve- 
rential criticism on nature, selects one meaning from nature’s 
countless meanings, isolates it, and places it before us with a 
luminous precision and permanence. Thus to interpret nature, 
is not to improve nature ; but to bring one of her simpler luir- 
monies within the ken of inferior intelligences, which, in the 
infinitude of her complex harmonics, would otherwise liavc found 
-there nothing but confusion. Such generalisation is a process 
of subtraction, not addition, — of dividing into groups, not of 
crowding into masses; and while it renders tlie scene ob- 
jectively more general, by divesting it of local and accidental 
particulars, it at the same time stamps upon the picture tlic 
unity of the (jenus, and supplies it with that palpable centre 
which the finite symmetry of art requires. It reproduces the 
scQne that we beheld, not as it ay as seen only, but as remem- 
bered : and it presents it not merely as taken in by the eye of 
the sense, but as recognised by that eye of tlie imagination which 
‘ half creates ’ in order that it may wholly receive. For whether 
we contemplate a scene from nature’s oxhaustlcss gallery, or a 
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copy of it a liiunan hand, something more than attention is 
requisite. TIic mind must be active not passive. Nor can we, 
without a sympathetic energy on our [>arfc, truly discern the 
beauty wliich lies before us. 

A scene rightly generalised is not less l)ut more true than 
tliat of which the casual plnen'miciia arc reflected as In a mirror, 
because It presents to us in separate purity the intellectual and 
abiding truth of nature; audit becomes ideal merely by re- 
vealing nature’s idcjis, which ever correspond with those of a 
sound imagination. A great portrait painter will catch a truer 
likeness tlian thcj best possible Daguerreotype.* He too sees the 
essential by becoming blind to the accidental. In nature, as in 
art, the superfluous is ever at v/ar witli the beautiful, the strong, 
and the spiritual. Old truths have, therefore, still to be re- 
discovered, the good to be disinterred, and the beautiful to be 
revealed again. Though the arts that minister to nature can 
but give her of her own, yet that they can give ; and poetic 
generalisation, by simply wafting away, as with a purer breath, 
the cloud that obscures her countenance, Imparts to her 
‘ The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream.’ 

The truth of these principles is confirmed by their congruity 
with the philosophy of the drama, by which it is shown that the 
ideal in character is attained without any sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual : they coincide, indeed, Avith that whole theory of art, as 
old as Aristotle, by which representation is distinguished from 
servile copying. On such grounds only can art vindicate its 
proper place, as something above that nature in the concrete, 
which is the sole domain of the sensual eye ; and as rising there- 
fore into harmony with that universal, creative, and exalted 
nature Avliich the jioctic insight alone can reach. It is only 
when Ave acknowledge the affinity of the beautiful and the true, 
— perceiving beauty itself to be but the outward manifestation 
of the liiglicst truth Avhich coinmeasurcs and reconciles the 
truth of idea and the truth of fact, — that Ave can appreciate the 
dignity of art. Art, so considered, becomes the excellence of 
imagined beauty, yet not illusory ; and Is at once the Avidest 
reality of nature’s truth, yet the freest from all participation in 
the common or the unclean. The ‘ fundamental antithesis,^ under 
which successive facts arc reduced to ideas, exists equally in the 

* Sec in ‘ Hay’s Science of Proportions in the Human Head and 
Countenance’ (p. 35. and note k.), Iavo passages A’^ery applicable to our 
present purpose from Cousins’ ‘ Philosoi>Iiy of the 15eautiful — ‘Art 
‘ must devote itself to the production of the ideal and of nature equally.’ 
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arts as In tlic sciences, wlicre Dr. Whcwcll lias used it for the 
expression of philosophical truth. 

TJntruthfulncss in the delineation of outward nature is the 
fault by which a poet’s insincerity is most easily detected ; 
though this is a fault not likely ever to exist in one department 
only. Untruthfulncss in the representation of character is of 
course observable only by those who have an eye for character ; 
and its absence will bccjisily pardoned l)y all to whom poetry is 
but an amusement, an opiate, or a dram, liaise sentiment will 
find many to sympathise with it : false passion Avill pass with 
many who yet could w'cll aj)i)rcciatc true passion : l‘alse logic 
and a general artlHcialncss in style will meet with few sutli- 
cicntly in earnest to demand truth in such matters, — or wdio 
have iaith enough even to be sceptics. But fiilsc descri})tion 
is a scandal to the outward senses: and if a poet plants his 
willows on the mountain side, or insists upon the ycoiiianly oak 
bathing its unbound tresses in the flowing stream, — still more 
should his apples be bold enough to come ^ before the swallow 
‘ dares,’ and his lambs begin to bleat for a better shepherd ‘ when 
* rivers rage and rocks grow cold,’ he may possibly, if not very 
much the fashion, fall in w'ith readers w ho wdll object to being 
deceived with their eyes open. Uutruthfuliiess in description 
is sometimes called want of keejnng. AVc should have included 
this want by name In our black list of oflences against poetic 
truth, but tliat, properly understood, it is less a s[)ecial ollencc 
than the essence of them all. For, truth of keeping is the hirgcst 
form of truth. Where it exists, not only wdll truth be found 
in the various departments wdiich we have enumerated ; but 
those departments of i)ootry, and indeed all its elements, will 
be combined in just proportions. More than a certain amount 
of moral sentiment, lor example, will not accord Avltli more 
than a certain proportion of human passion, however genuine 
both of them may be. The diction, which would be ])rolix in 
dramatic or narrative verse may be in admirable keeping with 
that meditative poetry, in Avhich a thought has a substantive value 
on its own account — ^ filling its horn with light ’ as it advances 
from phase to phase, till it stands before us full-faced. Thus 
also tlje degree in which description should enter into a poem is 
a question of keeping. A picture by Kapliael w’ould not have 
been improved, if the landscape part of it had been made more 
prominent. 

It is not, indeed, the quantity and prominence of the land- 
scape only, but Its character also, w^hich is dctcrinincd by the 
general character of the picture; and it has been poetically 
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pointed out*, that those early masters whose predominant cha- 
ractcn-istlcs were aspiration and sanctity, chose, as a fit interpreter 
for the saintly forms in the foreground, a sky wliose purity and 
simplicity should be expressive of the infinity of licaven — the 
‘ luminous distance’ of evening, with its pale green, or the 
morning’s ^ still small voice of level twilight behind purple hills,’ 
so suggestive of ^ sj)lritual hope, of longing and escape.’ In cor- 
roboration of this remark it will be observed that pictures in 
wliicli one artist has painted the figures and another the land- 
scape, arc not often noted for their harmony or their truth. 
A still more intimate union has, indeed, been attempted; 
and there are i)icturcs in which a Venetian hand lias supplied 
the colouring to a Florentine design. If such pictures are among 
the wonders of art, they are seldom its best examples. The 
colouring of Titian would have sensnalised, and the radiance 
of Coreggio have etherialiscd the conccj)tions of Michael An- 
gelo ; but the loss of his sublime strength, tiuis neutralised, would 
not have been compensated for by any accession of alien quali- 
ties. Nor more successful, probably, would have been the expo- 
I'iment, in case those earlier masters, to whom wo have alluded, 
had been able to add the Florentine vigour of design and variety 
of composition to their own especial merits — spiritual elevation, 
and the quietude of pathetic beauty. It is common, indeed, to 
express an edifying amazement on account of their want of 
variety, relief, &c. While many an eloquent connoisseur has 
been doling out to them his supercilious and qualified com- 
mendations, young ladies, fresh from the boarding school, have 
turned for a moment from the Guido or the Carlo Dolce which 
tlicy were copying, to glance at a Saint of Finturrichio, Perugino, 
or the old Seer of Flesolc ; and have compassionately wondered 
that the austere should be unbending also, that the ascetic should 
be uufamiliar, and that the absorbed should rci)ly to their inquiries 
with such iiiiloquacious eyes. Objections brought against gi'cat 
works, not on the ground of faults but of deficiencies, arc for 
the most part frivolous and vexatious; for no excellency is 
attained except by sacrifice. Every great poem as well as 
picture by necessity includes some high qualities in a greater, 
and some in a lesser degree; and, to be perfect or approach 
l)crfcctlon, it must j) 0 ssess them in a due proportion. ThiSrpro- 
portion is determined, not by external rule, but inwardly, by the 
imagination, which conceived the poem originally, and conceived 
it as a whole. Accordingly, the law of just keeping is to be ac- 
counted the truth of the imagination. If this proportionate truth 

^ Modern Painters,’ vol. ii. p. 40. 
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be wanting, not only will the result be unsatisfactory, but tlie 
work will thus be proved to have been si)urious in its origin ; 
since a work of art, to be genially j)roduced, must be lioino- 
gencous or harmonised. It is impossible for a healthy imagi - 
nation to beget liybrids or monsters: these are not natural 
conceptions : but it is very easy for an unsteady and uninspired 
hand to join together a piece of ill-assorted tliough splendid 
j^atchwork. 

IMcanwhile, a first-rate poem supposes a still higher unity. 
It is not only the product of the imagination ; it is the off- 
spring and exponent of tlie poet’s total being. Now, the being 
of man is one; his various faculties exhibiting but different 
modes of intellectual action, and his manifold principles of 
thought branching out from a single stem. The unity of 
the poet’s nature ought, tlicrcfore, to be imaged in his intel- 
lectual progeny, livcxy portion of it, as it grows, must be a 
true reflection from his own mind, or from nature as contem- 
plated by that mind ; its elements, however complex, must be 
fused into a crystalline oneness; its parts must be graduated 
by a just law of proportion. The result of all, namely, a perfect 
truth of keeping will, consequently, be but an expansion of that 
truth which was inherent in the impulse and germinal idea from 
which the poem sprang. These observations are borne out by 
the fact that every first-rate poet is felt to be the regent of a 
separate sphere, and the master of a complete poetic world of his 
own ; in which, while every clement is proportionate to every 
other element, it is not less distinguished by its disslinihirity, 
both as to relative proportion and intrinsic character, from 
the corresponding element in' the w^ork of other poets. Their 
mode of viewing life, character, and nature is as different in the 
several great poets, as is the species of thought, sentiment, or 
passion which they express. A corresj)ontiing diversity will be 
always found in their styles, however free from mannerism. In 
one it is expressive, in another suggestive ; in one energetic., in 
another adroit. In Dante it is intense, in Milton solemn, in 
Homer divinely familiar and friendly, in Shakspeare elastic and 
joyously strong, unexhausted in resource, and incalculable as the 
curves of shells or the endless variety of outline in forests and 
clouds. In all it is truthful. For art in its versatility is a 
shadow of nature’s infinitude ; and many revelations still leave 
the depths of truth unfathomed. * 

* The same diversity will be found in tlie mode in which dilfei ent 
poets exhibit the faculty of ivhat is calle«l poetical painting. ‘ The 
‘ representations in the “ Fairy Queen,” in “ Paradise Lost,” and. in 
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It is from a perfect truth of keepli\i>* tliat poetry chiefly de- 
rives its vcrisimilitiule — a (puility witlioiit which it can make no 
appeal to the heart. Poetry professes to iiavc witiiesseu that of 
which it makes report. If its witness bo true, the sympathies of 
men will eventually seal that truth and receive that witness : if 
its tidings be but hearsay, its einpirieisiu will be proved by the 
inconsistent babbling with which men describe what they have 
not known. Let a man’s theme be ever so high or ever so low, 
he may have seen what he s])eaks of, or he may have only 
wished to see it. Burns, vvhcji he describes a daisy uprooted by 
the plough, is not more truthful than Dante, when Dante sings 
of the choirs that rejoice iji heaven. The former sees with true 
poetic insight that which actually exists ; the latter with a more 
creative eye, but with ccpial truthfulness, secs that which might 
exist, and which, if it existed, would ap})ear as it presented 
itself to him in definite and authentic vision. It is thus that in 
arduous instances of fore-shortening, positions of the human 
form which could never have been observed, even in the model, 
by the outward eye of the jiainter, arc faithfully exhibited by 
his inspired guesses. Dante’s unshaken self-possession in the 
midst of the marvels around him, is itself a proof that his vision 
Wfis true ; for had it been false, tliat artificial excitement, which 
alone could have sustained the illusion, would have swept him 
into the vortices of splendour and motion which he describes ; 
and he would have written with as unsteady a hand as his 
imitators have ever done. Self-possession, a thing very different 
from unimpassioned sedateness, is a note of mature greatness 
in poetry ; and it is so noble a resultant of it that Repose itself, 
which has often been extolled as an ultimate merit in art, may, 
perhaps, derive no small part of its charm from the fact that it 
is among the modes by which self-possession is evinced. This 
is one of the characteristics, which mark the analogy between 
the inspiration of the true poet and that of the true prophet. 
Without it enthusiasm runs into madness, and passion is self- 
destructive : Avithout it greatness, instead of rolling onward in 
an ever ascending Avave, perpetually tumbles over like a breaker, 
and loses itself in foam. Closely allied to self-possession is that 
rare attribute — poetic Moderation — which excludes such ex- 

* Dante’s “ Inferno,” have each a specific character, appropfiatc to 
‘ the poems in Avhich they are found respectively. The first are 
‘ dream-like, fit for f airy -J and ; the second are ciosmological : they are 
‘grand symbols of the universe; while l)anU;’s Spirit-Avorld, espe- 
‘ cially tlic first division of it, is described witli matter-of-fact parti- 
‘ cularity.’ — Appendix to Coleridge* s ^ Biogr a phia Literaria^ — last 
edition. 
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aggcratccl admiration of one especial excellence as might lead 
to the neglect of others. The highest poetry rests upon a 
right adjustment of contending claims. Some persons are 
advocates of the sensuous, and others of what has latterly 
been called the subjective ; but poetry of llic first order reconciles 
botli demands, — being of all things the most intellectual in 
its method and scope, while in its form and imagery it is 
the largest representation of visible things. Partaking at once 
of the nature both of Science and of Art, it spiritualises the 
outward world while it embodies the Avorld of Thought. 
It composes also the border warfare between jjassion and 
imagination. Though ])assion frees a man from self, yet it 
sells him in bondage to outward things: — it clasps the material 
world like a vine, sucks out and circulates its life blood, stirs 
up heroic natures to high achievements, — and yet, being servile 
ill its nature, it makes the end of their wanderings a blind subjec- 
tion to Pate. Passion is, therefore, the sanguine life of that tragic 
poetry which liailcd in Bacchus a master, — just as the poetry 
of mirth and grace boasted a protector in Mercury. The imagina- 
tion, on the other hand, passes through all l)arricr3, spurns the 
mountain tops and feeds on each succeeding object, but only till 
it has gained strength to oiitsoav it. This is the poetry which 
sought a patron in Apollo, — the lord of light, deliverance, and 
healing. Passion by itself w^ould violate the freedom, imagina- 
tion would transcend the Hinlls of art. Whatever qualities 
tend to maintain this twofold equipoise, to which the innu- 
incrable balances of poetry arc subordinate, promote its keeping 
and its truth. 

Poetry is a largo thing, and poetic truth is but one depart- 
ment of it. There are few of its departments which have not 
been ably illustrated in the recent as well as the earlier periods 
of English literature ; and to exalt any one of them with exclu- 
sive reverence, is among the last things we should desire. The 
root of theological heresy has been traced to a disposition arbi- 
trarily to select and lift on higli some one great verity, which 
in thus losing its relative position loses half its value. And no 
doubt such a disposition is equally fruitful in poetical and philo- 
sophical heresies. It has seemed to us, however, that w'C could 
not bpttcr illustrate our views respecting Mr. Taylor’s poetry 
than by these imperfect remarks on that poetic truth, which we 
account his most striking characteristic ; and which, from its in- 
timate relations with strength and with beauty, we deem the 
foundation of excellence, not only in poetry, but in every art 
that possesses a moral origin, and subserves a human end. 
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Aixt. IV. — 1. Sacred and J legendary Art, By Mrs. JamESON. 

2 vols. 8vo. London: 1848. 

2. Iconographie Chretienne. llistoire dc IJlcn. Par j\L Didron. 

Paris, 4to. : 1843. 

3. Manuel (V Iconograpltie Chretienne^ Grecrjuc et Latine, avec tine 

Introduction ct Notes, Par M. Didrox. Paris, 8vo.; 1845. 

TTp to the llcfonnatlon, or nearly so, Art was the pensioner 
^ and ally of religion. During the middle ages she was not 
only her favourite handmaid, but one of her most attra(5tivc 
teachers. The productions of religious Art were declar.ed to be 
^ laymen’s books;’ — schoolmasters to teach ignorant people the 
way of faith, and stimulants to excite them to devotion. Yet, 
in many resjiccts Art, and more especially the Art of tlic middle 
ages, to which these v(»lumes jirincijially relate, is the worst 
])(>ssiblc expositor both of religious facts and of religious doctrines. 
The least consideration of the manner in which the Legendary 
Art of the middle ages has dealt with the representation of 
incorporeal beings, and with spiritual teaching, will satisfy us of 
this. We shall see at once how the artist and the legend 
writer have borrowed from each other, and built upon each 
other; and how encouraged by tliis mutual reliance, the bounda- 
ries of the literal and the sjuritual, the actual and the mythical, 
have, been disregarded and overleapt by both, — until the involved 
and intricate result has become a ponderous system of dim alle- 
gory and ])uerlle Axhle — too vast for the most capacious belief, 
and calculated, by its contradiction to all ordinary experience, 
to Invite and encourage universal scepticism. 

AVe will consider first a part of the subject which is not 
included in Mrs. Jameson’s eloquent and beautiful volumes, but 
is excellently treated by M. Didron ; — the manner in which 
the Divinity xvas represented in ancient religious Art. 

ilany centuries elapsed before Christians ventured to delineate 
In bodily form, the ineffable majesty of the Eternal Father^ whom 
no man hath seen or can sec. In the Duke of Devonshire’s 
Bcnedictional of St. Ethelwold, — an inestimable manuscript 
illustrated In the best manner of the tenth century, — thcTIoly 
Spirit is depictured as descending upon the Saviour, at his bap- 
tism, in the form of a dove, but no attempt is made to represent 
the awful Being, whose approving voice, benignly uttered from 
the heaven of heavens, gave a sanction to tlic solemn rite. In 
a subsequent page of the same manuscript, where the holy child 
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is presented in the temple, a mysterious hand, the hand of Pro- 
vidence, issiiinp; from the clouds above, points out the babe to 
the aged Simeon and Anna. That mighty jDointing hand, tlie 
idea of which was derived from certain passages in Ezekiel 
(ii. 9.; viii. 1. 3.), and which is common, in several forms, both 
in Greek and Latin art, was the nearest approach to a repre- 
sentation of the everlasting Father, until about the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century. From that time artists became 
bolder: and, the ice once broken. Art seems to have rushed for- 
ward unawed to the indulgence of its wildest caprices. The Great 
First Cause appeared originally as an aged man ; afterwards as a 
crowned king, or as an cmpei'or, clothed in imperial purple, 
bearing in his hand the orb of universal sovereignty; and finally, 
near upon the time of the Keformation, as a pope, vested in 
a cope and crowned with the tiara. The danger and debase- 
ment, the anthropoinorphiiic tendency, of this humanisation of 
the form of the Divinity, is obvious. Its ' predominanec indeed 
was not established without great opposition*; but it ultimately 
prevailed universally. 

The representation of the T>hnne. Son was, for obvious reasons, 
thought less liable to the objections which had been so long cii- 
tei’taincd against the personin(‘ation of the Father. But it had 
perils of its own. 'Fradition overlayed it with fables ; and theo- 
logians made it a subject of controversy. Here, too, the earliest 
representations were only Symbolical — symbolical of tlic office 
of the Redeemer. lie was the lamb slain for the sins of all man- 
kind: and was therefore* depicted, as such, standing upon an 
eminence, the blood flowing down from his Avonnded side in every 
direction in innumerable rills: Or he was a pelican freely dis- 
pensing his blood for the nurture of his spiritual children. The 
figure of the cross naturally brought to mind Him who hung 
upon the accursed tree : the lion, again, was a prophetical symbol, 
from its being the emblem of the tribe of Judah; and the fish 
had not only a connexion with the waters of baptism, but in its 
Greek name — coin])()scd of the initial letters of ^inf]crovs XpLaros 
®£o{)Ti6s^q)t^P — Jesifs Christ, the son of God, the. Saviour, 
was found to contain a mystical declaration of the generation 
and office of the Redeemer ! But, in process of time, the 
symbols were mistaken or abused. ’ Practices sprang up in expla- 
nation of them \vhich did not please the church. In the seventh 
century the use of the most customary of them, the lamb, was 
accordingly forbidden ; and in its stead the veritable human 
form of Him, who was slain from the foundation of the w'orld. 


^ The opposition still rages. Ed. Rev. for July, 1847, p. 208. 
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was directed to be lifted u[> before all eyes. This was the origin 
of the crucifix. 

But out of the same decree arose a celebrated dispute. If 
the Kedeemcr was to be imaged as he appeared upon earth, it was 
necessary to ascertain what manner of man he was. The want 
was no sooner made known, than authentic representations were 
discovered on every hand. Jt was found that Nicodemus and 
Saint Luke, and even Pontius Pilate, had painted portraits of 
the Son of Man ; and that the poor woman, whom his compassion 
had cured of an issue of blood, after slic had spent all her sub- 
stance upon earthly doctors, had testified her gratitude by the 
erection of a votive marble statue. But the favourite likenesses, 
as their title indicates, were the verm leones impressed upon 
napkins: and among these two were pre-eminent. One was 
found ujion the handkerchief of a Avoman, who, as the Saviour 
passed to Calvary, bending and staggering under the burden 
and agony of liis cross, with true Avomanly coin])assioii wijicd the 
great di’ops ‘ as of blood ’ from off his brow. The other, similarly 
impressed, had been sent by the Saviour himself toaueartlily po- 
tentate. King A.bgarus of Kdessa desired to possess a portrait of 
the Messiah ; and commissioned his principal painter, the president 
of his lioyal Academy, to pi’ocecd to Judea to accomplish his 
royal desire. The face of the Redeemer shone so bright that 
it foiled the painter’s art: But the royal ])iety was not allowed 
to' ])5iss unrewarded. The Saviour applied a liandiccrehicf to 
his countenance, and sent back a miraculous likeness under the 
care of the baffled artist. 

Both these likenesses represented the Kedeemcr as a comely 
person, full of grace and beauty, the fairest among the 
children of men. But it was thought by the Eastern divines 
that the mystery of the work of redemption Avould be rendered 
more sublime, if certain descriptions, both prophetical and his- 
torical, of the mean and abject aj)pcarancc of the Messiah Avere 
accepted literally. Upon this ground they contended against 
the accuracy of the verm icones : And the question divided 
the Avhole Christian Avorld. East and West Avere marshalled 
under opposing banners. Augustine, Jerome, and Ambrose 
Averc ranged against the authority of Cyril, Tcrtullian, 
Justin, and a scarcely less noble band of folloAvers. In tlic 
course of years the Eastern Church became divided against 
itself ; Chrysostom and Gregory Nyssen dissented from the 
general voice of their brethren — and the verm leones triumphed. 
The letter of Lentulus, most fortunately discovered and most 
conveniently descriptive, portrayed the person of the Savdour 
in a Avay entirely opposed to the Eastern theory. The victory 
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was confirmed by the authority of Pope xVdrIan I., and by the 
eloquence of St. Bernard; who declared that the marvellous 
beauty of the Son of JNIan exceeded that of angels, and was an 
object of joy and admiration to the heavenly hosts. The 
triumph was completed by the canonisation of the charitable 
woman to whom the church was indebted for the best known 
vara icon^ by the pretty name, (although it be either a blunder 
or an anagram) of Veronica, and by the granting of indulgences 
to pious pilgrims to the holy svdarhtm- And, finally, the in- 
fallibility of the church, ui)oii this as upon all other occasions, 
has been subsequently proved by the event. The miraculous 
sudor ium of Veronica clearly possesses the power of self-midtl- 
plication. Whether it can be multipUcd by splitting, as it 
seems bank notes can be, we are not informed; — but wc have 
found accounts of nine of these Avonderful handkerchiefs scattered 
about ill Mirioiis phiccs in Italy, France, and Germany; and 
wc make no doubt that diligent rcsearcli would discover many 
more. 'Phe one which many of our readers may have seen 
exhibited at 8t. Peter’s during the ceremonies of the holy week, 
is probably the best known ; another at Toulouse has the good 
fortune of being authenticated by no less than fourteen papal 
bulls ; and another at Turin is very respectably supported by four. 
What has become of the sudariam of King Abgarus wo have 
never heard ; but there is a very curious old picture in eleven 
compartments, in wliich this sacred relic is represented with one 
version of its legend, in tlic collection of Prince Wallcrstcin, 
now in Kensington Palace. In Greek art the lineaments of the 
Saviour have long been fixed, nearly in accordance with the 
letter of Lcntuliis. Western artists, on the other hand, did not 
adhere to any single type ; and have consequently been often 
obliged to identify their representations by some emblem, in ad- 
dition to the encircling glory of the divine nimhas. The absence 
of a beard — the wearing of a crown — naked feet — tlie holding 
of a book or of the cross, have all been used for this purpose ; 
however, ill cases of doubt, — and they are very many — the 
last is the only emblem that can be depended upon. 

But the divine personification which exemplified most clearly 
the embarrassment of art in representing the incorporeal and 
incomprehensible, is that of the Holy Spirit The vision granted 
to the Baptist, of the Spirit * descending’ upon the baptized 
Savionr ‘ like a dove,’ was accepted by ecclesiastical artists as 
an authority. The brooding dove became the universally re- 
cognised form for the influencing and inspiring Spirit. But, 
occasionally, theological artists desired to depict the hypostatic 
character of the Holy Spirit Avitli the minute precision of the 
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Niccne creed. They wished to image the Holy Ghost, the Com- 
forter, both as an influence, and as a j)erson. And here their 
art was foiled. They could only exhibit the doidflc nature by 
a double representation. The sacred person was accordingly 
figured in a human form scarcely distinguishable from that of the 
leather or the Son ; ■ and the dove, the cinWem of inspiration, was 
superadded, sometimes in one position, sometimes in another; 
sitting on the shoulder of the human form, hovering over its 
head, or clutclied in its hand, exactly like a hawk perelied on the 
fist of a sovereign prince. 

To have overcome so great a difficulty, even in a w'ay which 
wc now may deem ridiculous, w as regarded at the time as a 
notable achievement. At least, this mode of repi-cscnting the 
action of inspiration became p()pular. It w’as apj)licd in a variety 
of subordinate instances, many of which were easily misunder- 
stood ; in some cases with rather singular results. For example, 
the great teachers of the church w ere held, not wdlliout reason, to 
have derived their wisdom from above. In order to call attention 
to this acc.redited doctrine, artists jdaced the holy emblem ol* the 
dove upon the shoulder of the spiritually enlightened father. 
Sometimes the bird w^as drawn in the very act of whispering 
Avisdom into tlie sage’s ear. The people had learned what was • 
meant by the juxtaposition of one of the persons of the Trinity 
and the dove; but they were confused and dccciA'^cd by the 
same personification, in connexion with a w'cll- known doctor or 
a pope. They consequently soon put a litoral construction upon 
it. The rumour ran that these holy men had been attended, each 
by his inspiring dove ; and the writers of legends, wdio must often 
laavc been drUen hard for facts, gladly accepted a tale already 
sanctioned by popular belief. Thus Avcrc the legends enriched 
by the poverty of art. This talc is told of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
of St. Basil, of St. Gregory the Great, of St. Hilary of Arles, 
of eight other saints of less mark and note ; and, finally, w'e may 
add, of Mahomet. 

In other eases, the double representation produced conse- 
quences still more strange. Every one, however ordinarily un- 
critical, who has beheld the attempts which have been made by 
imitative art to combine in one picture, or piece of sculpture, a 
representation of a person in two separate states of existence* has 
felt painfully conscious that something is wanting — some label, 
clue, or key, to help us to make out the story. For example, 
in the modern instances of the monument erected to the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales at Windsor, and of a similar one in the 
nave of Gloucester Cathedral to the memory of a lady who died 
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in child-birth, (if wc recollect rightly, at sea,) there is, in each 
case, a design with a double aspect. The person who is the 
subject of the monument is beheld bodily in two distinct con- 
ditions : in death and in life. The latter is of course intended 
for a view of spiritual life. But Art possesses no means by 
which it can make such an intention known, and the result is, 
that everybody is puzzled, and asks for an explanation. If the 
difficulty is thus obvious when the endeavour is to portray the 
succession of two actions, with the nature and sequence of which 
every one is familiar, how greatly must it be increased when 
there is to be superadded the interpretation of a theological 
dogma, or some incident or moral witli which very few can be 
acquainted. The following illustration is not presented as one 
of la difficult^ surmontee. 

The church held that a voluntary submission to martyrdom 
was an act of transcendent merit, the value of wliich was, as it 
were, offered or contributed by the martyr to that fund of works 
of supererogation, of which the church is the dispenser. Such 
an event was naturally a favourite with painters, desirous of 
doing honour to a martyr : and hence the popularity of these 
odious subjects. The offering was vset forth emblematically; 
the instrument by which the martyrdom was effected being, 
generally speaking, adopted as the emblem. In many cases 
this was as plain as such things usually arc. An arrow, or 
a club, or a cross, or a gridiron, or a saw, or a wheel, told 
the talc pretty clearly. But in the case of decapitation there 
was thought to be a difficulty. The sword had done its w'ork 
so often, and was already so determinedly appropriated to the 
great Apostle of the (J entiles, that alone it would not suffice. 
Artistical ingenuity solved the difficulty by the following devices. 
The holy martyr in the full bloom of* life and vigour, was 
represented bearing his own head, couped or erased, in heraldic 
language, as the case might be, — in a charger, in the instance 
of St John the Baptist ; or, in the instance of St Denis, and 
sundry other saints both male and female, in their hands. The 
consequence was the same as in the case of the whispering dove. 
The people understood the representation literally. The popular 
faith became in due time enshrined in a legend ; and to this 
day thousands of excellent people devoutly believe that St. 
Dems walked, head in hand, from Paris to Mont Martre. The 
example of the patron of France was courteously followed by 
many other saints of the same polite country. Mrs. tlameson 
remarks, that St. Denis ^ appears to have set the fashion in that 
^ country,’ and that in every instance in which she has met 
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Representations of the Spirit of EviL 

with a representation of this interesting miracle, the saint has 
been Froncli. (Vol. ii. p. 349.)* 

But we have wandered a little from our course ; and want of 
S})ace must now compel us to pass over the mediaeval representa- 
tions of the Triune Divinity, although it is a very curious part 
of the subject. We must alsr forego all notice of the divine 
nimbus, or head-glory, and of the aureole, or body-glory — 
those luminous atmospheres surrounding divine persons, which 
Christians borrowed from their heathen predecessors. The re- 
sources of pictorial art in clothing incorporeal beings with out- 
ward form and substance were equally taxed in the opposite 
direction — in the person of The Spirit of Evil. Here, again, 
as in the Instance of the Holy Spirit, the earliest figure — that 
of the symbolic serpent — had a kind of authority derived from 
Holy Writ. All ancient, nations however had adopted this pecu- 
liar symbol, and pursued it into a variety of forms and fables. On 
this point Hebrew and ICgyptian, Celt and Goth, were all agreed, 
— wdietlicr their works of art Avere gross or spiritual, vulgar or 
refined. In early Cliristian art the serpent is usually, although 
n(;t invariably, present at the temptation of Kve; and always is 
so, when the Creator is shown passing judgment after the fall. 
We meet with it also as an accompaniment to the chalice, in 
tlie beautiful emblem of St. John the Apostle. The legend 
re|)orts that a devilish attcin])t was made upon the life, of the 
saint by mixing poison in the sacramental cup. The beloved 
disciple took the consecrated vessel in his hand. At his holy 
touch the poison refused to do its work — and issued from the cup 
in the shape of the scrpent-cniblem of the Evil One! while the 
guilty agent, who had been seduced by the malice of the Devil, fell 
dead at the a])Ostle’s feet. The serpent was long remembered 
as the personified demon of infidelity, in such legends as those 
of St. Patrivli and other saints, Avho cleared whole countries 
of those noxious animals. But, without entirely disappearing 
from Art, it soon yielded its place to the dragon, for which there 
was similar authority in Holy Writ. The mere mention of 
t!iat cvcr-fiinious imagination of artists and legend- writers, must 
call up in every mind a host of histories and works of art; 
which still retain their powder over the young, and must be 
allowed even by the old to possess no little curiosity and In- 

* VV'^e have been in all ages such servile iinitators of tlie fashions 
of oiir tasteful neighbours, that it is scarcely a contradiction of Mrs. 
Jameson’s remark to remind her, that St. Osyth, an Anglo-Saxon 
huly of royal birth, is represented on the seal of her nunnery near 
Culcliester, as following the example of the patron of France. Ar- 
chaiolog. xviii. 44o. 
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tcrest. The contest between good and evil is nowliero more 
picturesquely personified in this shape, than in the legend of 
St Martha^ who rescued the people of Aix from the power of 
the demon of infidelity, or, as it was stated emblematically, 
from the great dragon called the '^I''arasqiie, by sprinkling 
the monster with holy water and binding him with — her 
garter ! The perpetual conflict reappears in the legend of Maid 
Margaret meek and mild, who encountered the devil of earthly 
pride and fleshly temptation with no other weapon than a 
simple cross. In his envenomed rage the demon swallowed 
saint and cross and all. The lady perhaps miglit have been 
digested, but the tough texture of the cross was more in- 
tractable. The venomous beast accordingly gnashed his teeth, 
and writhed, and finally burst in tw'ain ; when cross and saint 
victoriously emerged to light, and (iver since have taken their 
stand above the concpicred monster, in many a goodly cathedral 
and in many a beautiful book. The same Protc'an story comes 
back to us in St. Sylnester^ the legendary converter of Constan- 
tino. Saint Sylvester had baptized the emj>oror: but the people 
of Kome were still infidels — kept under the power of a filthy 
dragon, whose envenomed breath destroyed great numbers of 
them daily. The saint descended to close ({uarters with the 
demon, in a moat at the bottom of a flight of 142 steps. It was 
the place, to which the dragon customarily repaired for food. 
When the monster a})pear(id, the saintly hero instantly seized 
him by his 2 >i’otruding mouth, passed a thread three times 
round it — at the same time 2 )attering an exorcism — marked 
the ligature with the sign of the cross, and having thus boiiml, 
subdued, and shackled him, cast him off* to die at his leisui’c. 
But all these dragon-fights of sacred chivalry are eclipsed by 
the achievements of our own St George; who, it is declared 
by a certain authority very credible in these matters, ‘ pluck’d 
^ out the dragon’s heart.’ His dragon was larger and more 
voracious than any of the others. Mrs. Jameson’s description 
of the creature is exceedingly terrible — and scarcely less so that 
of the old romancers — 

‘ He cast up as loud a cry 
As it tliunJorVl in the sky : 
lie turn’d his body toward the sun, 

It was greater than any tun ; 

Ilis scales were brighter than the glass, 

Harder they were than any brass ; 
between liis shoulder and his tail 
Was forty foot Avithouten fail.’ 

Mrs. Jameson thinks that the identity of the pictorial repre- 
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sciitatlons of tliese monsters leads to the supposition that 
‘ there must have been some common origin for the type chosen 
‘ as If by common consent^ and that this common type may have 
^ been some fossil remains of the Saurian species, or even some 
^ far off dim tradition of one of these treinendoiis re})tilcs sur- 
^ viving in heaven knows what vast desolate morass or inland 
‘ lake, and spreading horror and devastation along its shores.’ 
(Vol. i. j). XXX vi.) Poverty of artistic invention, and the fact 
that artists w'cre addressing themselves to a people who were 
familiar with a certain form of dragon, — which, if they wished to 
he understood, they could no more depart I'rom than they could 
from the common form of man, — appear to us to he reasons 
equally plausible. If the real legendary dragon should ever turn 
11 ]), we have no doubt he will he found in company with the sea 
serpent, or with tlie original of tlie Aj>oealyptic beast, of which so 
striking a skcjtch has been lately j)resented to the public in ‘ Ka*- 
‘ bett's Chart oi* incoiitrovertibhj Evidenc(‘s.’ In tlie meantime wc 
may remind those who feel inclined to investigate tlie subject, 
that many remains of the kind arc scattered about in various 
parts of the country, esiiecially on the sea coast. In St. IVIary 
llcdcliffe, liristol, there is a rib of the very dragon of Wantley — 
which, to the unlearned, seems to have been a cetaceous animal. 
The consutnin.atlon of the bodily ideal of the Evil Spirit was 
attained in a grotesipic and hideous mls-rcnderlng of the human 
form. In the earliest of these jiictiires, the Devil is merely a 
malevolent, subtle-lookiiig, winged man, with dark raven locks; 
cither bearing upon his brow tlie crown of eartlily majesty, or 
with a gloiy dimmed and obscure surrounding his head. Under 
the former of these appearances, he tenijits Eve, in the Caedmon 
MS. in the Podleian, — a MS. of the tenth century ; while, under 
the lattci', lie torments ])Oor Job, in a Dible of the same centur}’’ 
in the Bibliotheque Rationale at Paris. lint the solemn and 
poetical feeling which ^n’ompted these representations, was gra- 
dually lost in the three next succeeding centuries. As a hideous 
dwarf witli scaly extremities, Satan hovered round St. Genevieve, 
striving with moiitli and bellows to extinguish the holy candle, 
which helped her to thread her way to early mass through 
the dark and miry streets of ancient Paris. Ilorns, and cLiws 
instead of feet, make their appearance in Laiirati s great fresco 
of hermits in the Campo Santo. In later conceptions of the 
tein])tation of St. Anthony, and especially in Salvator Rosa’s 
celebrated picture, the tempter aiipears in a form of abomina- 
tion which could be terrible only to children. * All painters,’ 
Southey, in his ‘ Omniana,’) ‘ represent the devil with a 
‘ tail; and in one of the prints to the Dutch traiiblatioii of 
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^ Bunyan’s Holy War, it may be seen in what manner his 
^ brccchcs-inaker accommodates it. But, thou<:ijli poets and 
* painters agree that he wears a tail, and that it is in that ]>hiee 
‘ where tails are more appropriate than in the situation where the 
^ barber places them; and though many sinners, and still more 
^ saints, wdio have seen him, have noticctl this appendage, it is not 
^ so generally known how he came by it. Jt grew at his fall, as 
^ an outward and visible token that he had lost the rank qF an 
^ angel, and was fallen to the level of a lirute.' It was not, how- 
ever, we believe, until the beginning of the sixteenth century 
that he Avas fully iin cstcd Avith all tlie customary monstrosities 
which ultimately apjiertaiued to his ^ugliness eomjilete.’ In 
these details avc read the history of Art. As simplicity and 
sublimity decline, the awe, Avhieh results only from grandeur 
of conception and force of expression, is sought for in the 
accumulation of trivial and oftentimes ridiculous ])articulars. 
It belonged to the genitis of Milton, as compared with that of 
Tasso, to return to the true idea of Satan. 

Another spiritual object, Avhich Avas a favourlle subject of the 
Art of the middle ages, was the lumani soul, especially at its 
moment of departure from the body. It was exhibited passing 
forth from the mouth, Avith the last exjnring breath, — sonudimc's 
in the shape of a dove, sometimes in that of a new-born babe, 
naked and Avithout any distinction of sex. When the forin jis- 
sumed Avas that of a ba))o, the little child was held to be under 
the care of St. Michael, among Avdiose duties Avas tliat of at tending 
death beds. Ijcglons of obedient angels Avaited ii])on the nod of 
this great chieftain, ready to do battle Avilh tlie Evil One ; for, in 
some one of his demon shapes, the Evil One was sure, upon siicli 
occasions, to be hovering U[)on the celestial road. This Avas a dcc})ly 
rooted portion of the poj)ular belief ; and St. ]Michael Avas In conse- 
quence tlie dedicatee of cemetery chaj)els, — as Avell as the elected 
patron of those societies of Sisters of Alcrc}% Avho specially d(‘- 
voted themselves to attend upon the dying. If the spiritual 
condition of the departed soul Avas nmpiestionable, it Avas either 
consigned to angels to be borne to its heavenly rest, generally 
in a linen sheet, — (as shoAvn in the seal of the abbey of Bury 
Saint Edmunds, — because Christ’s body Avas Avvapped in linen); 
or Avas permitted to fall into the clutches of the cvcr-AA’^atclilul 
demon, as his rightful prey. The odi)ur of sanctity would of 
course keep him at a distance ; so Avould consecrated tapers 
(which accordingly to this* day are commonly lighted in the 
chambers of Koman Catholics at this hour of need); and ccpial 
efficacy Avas attached to the ringing of bells. ‘ It is said,’ 
remarks Mrs. flaineson, quoting from Durandus, ^ that the 
^ wicked spirits that be in the region of the air fear much Avhen 
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^ they hear the bells ringen ; ’ and the great ritualist adds, — 
what gives a kind of universality to the superstition, and marks 
the degree of civilisation to which its origin attaches, — ^and this 
^ is the cause why the bells be ringen when it thundereth; to the 
^ end that the foul fiend and wicked spirits should be abashed and 
* flee, and cense from moving of the temipest/ The same prac- 
tice prevails in China, in the South Sea Islands, in Africa, and 
among many barbarous nations, and is still traceable in our 
own passing bell. 

In case the religious condition of tlic soul were doubtful, 
it was delivered over by St. Micliacl to a judicial ordeal — 
nothing more or less than being weighed in a pair of scales, 
poised in the stout hand of the rigliteous archangel — 

‘ the golden scales yet seen 

llctwixt Astrea and the Scor])ioii sign.’ 

Whilst the lialance hung in susjicnsc, it was assailed by the 
accusing spirit with a multitude of artifices. Jiittlc iinj>s would 
hide tliemsclves, craftily crouching at the bottom of the scale; 
and if that was not sufficient to incline the beam, Satan himself, 
raging in wrath and fury, would throw himself, clad in scaly 
armour (as in a fresco painting lately found at Islip), upon the 
scale, treacherously making manifest the full weight of the 
sins to which himself had been the tempter. Mrs. Jameson 
lias produced an instance, by Luca Signorelli, where the vulgar 
demon is represented gras])ing with fillliy talons at the slightly 
sinking scale, as if preparing to seize upon his expected 
prey. Occasionally, she remarks, instead of talons, the fiend 
is armed with a long two-prongcjd fork, such as is given to 
riutoc n the anticpic sculpture. (Vol.i. p. 78.) As was but fair 
in such a contest, the other scale was assisted by the guardian 
angels of the departed, and occasionally by the Virgin and other 
kindly helpers. Similar interference is to be seen in some j)ic- 
tures of Purgatory. The legends upon this subject are innu- 
merable. Mrs. Jameson gives us one as audacious as any which 
Dante or Michael Angelo could put into a ^ Last Judgment’: — 

^ One iiight, a certain hermit sat meditating in his solitary hut, and 
he heard a sound as of a host of wild men rushing and trampling by ; 
and he opened his window and called out, and demanded who it was 
that thus disturbed the quiet of his solitude ; and a voice answered, 
“ Wc are demons ; Henry the Emperor is about to die in this nio- 

ment, and w'e go to seize bis soul.” The hermit charged tlicm to 
call upon him on their return and* let him know the result. They 
did so. Now,” said the hermit, “ how has it fared with the em- 
“peror?” “Ill to desperation!” answered the fiend, in a fury. 
“ Wc came at the right moment; the emperor had just expired, and 
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“ wc hastened to prefer our claim ; when, lo ! his good angels came 
‘‘ to save him. We disputed long, and at last the angel of judgment 
(8t. Michael) laid his good and evil deeds in the scales, and behold! 
our scale descended and touched the earth ; the victory was ours ! 
‘‘ when, all at once, yonder j*oastcd fellow (for so he blasphemously 
“ styled th(i blessed St. Lawrence) appeared on his side, and flung a 
“ great golden pot (so the reprobate styled the holy cup) into the 
“ other scale and ours flew up, and we were forced to make off* in a 
hurry ; but at least I was avenged on tlie golden pot, for I broke 
“ off the handle, and here it is;” and liaving said these words, the 
whole company of demons vanished. 'J"hen the hermit rose up in the 
morning, hastened to tlie city, and found the emperor dead ; and the 
golden cup which he liad piously ])rcs(mted to the church of vSt. Law- 
rence was found with only one handle, the other having disappeared 
that same night.’ (Vol. ii. p. 161.) 

Tills terrible ordeal once passed, the trembling spirit — trem- 
bling although victorious — ascended to the realms of bliss, 
surrounded by its heavenly guardians, and welcomed by rejoicing 
choirs. Visions of the glorious soaring of tlie saints tlirougli 
‘ hciivcii’s wide champaign,’ even to a point almost within sight 
of the everlasting gates, were granted lo many of their earthly 
followers, — and have formed pictorial subjects of the grandest 
character. midst the most ravishljig music, St, Antony be- 
held the spirit of Paul the hermit, ‘ bright as a vstar, white as the 
‘ driven snow, carried up to lieaven by the proplicts and apostles, 

^ and a company of angels, who wore singing liyimis of triuinjdi 
^ as they bore him Ibrough tlie air.’ Jii tliese vague and mys- 
terious words the scene flits before us shadowy and dream-like. 
The soul is tlicrc, in dazzling beauty uiul in juircst light: but its 
lineaments arc not beheld. It is described as borne away ; but 
it is not figured. Uiifortuuatcly all the illusion of the scene is 
lost, when Art attcmjits to realise it. AVliether the sjiirit asc(*nds 
in the form of some innocent beaut}", the perfection of female 
grace and loveliness, or in that of a new-borii inliint, tliere can 
be nothing spiritual in the pictorial representation — nothing too 
jmre or bright for mortal vision, the most un[)urged. It is now 
nothing but a human licauty, or a human child : and the artists of 
the middle ages often made the poverty of their Art still more 
- conspicuous, hy encircling the heavenly baby’s puny brow with a 
crown, a mitre, or a tiara, or some other token of the part 
which*^the ascending saint had played on earth. 

The teaching of Art, exemplified in the persons of the spiritual 
hosts who throng the courts of heaven, — 

‘ The progeny of light. 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms virtues, powers, — 

— Michael of celestial armies prince, 
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And lie in military proAvess next, 

Gabriel/ — 

with all the numbers beyond number of cherubim and seraphim, 
is dwelt upon at large by Mrs. Jameson. All of them — from 
^ angel-heads in stone, with pigeons’ wings,’ and little piping 
urchins full of childish grace and [)liiyrulncss, to Raphael’s 
glorious impersonations of the very height of human majesty, 
intellect, adoration and love, — arc only disappointing ap[)roxi- 
mationy. They may have relined and elevated our conceptions of 
the beauty of human forms and human expression : though they 
have not done always even that. And, in an attempt, where 
Milton and Flaxmaii — the most entitled to make it of mortal 
men — have been found to be rather below than above them- 
selves, who can h(A])e that it is possible lo succeed ? 

Art is equally iiicifccllvc wlicn it aspires to teach spiritual 
truths. We have already iiicidcJitally given one or two ex- 
amples of its inefficiency — two more will suffice. The first 
shall be The marriage of St, Catherine, The union between the 
regcnera.ted spirit and the Rodeemer is here symbolised by tlie 
most intimate of Inimaii relationships — a marriage. The legend 
ilself, as it lias come down lo ns, is singularly beautiful. Tlie 
Spouse of Christ — the future day-di-cam of many a iiiiimery — 
was a person of royal dignity, though of a Pagan family. U[)()U 
the death of her father, being yet almost a child, she succeeded 
to the vacant throne. At an age when girls have scarcely given uj) 
their dolls, the youthful queen put away childish things, opened 
licr heart to divine philosophy, shut herself up in her palace, and 
looked Avith contempt on worldly amusements and royal s[)len- 
donr. I^ut her subjects became dissatisfied Avith a female so\'e- 
rcign. They desired, as tlie Jews Avhu Avent to Samuel at Ramah, 
to be like other nations. Tlicy Avislied to liavc a King to judge 
them, and go out before them, and fight their battles. Their 
complaints penetrated in time even to the study of the contem- 
})lativc Catlicrii^*. A parliament (so says the old linglish transla- 
tion of the legend) Avas called. 'J'hc estates met, and jNIr. Speaker 
})rcscntcd the desires of the faithful Commons at the feet of her 
Majesty. His speech Avas one of subtle Elizabethan flattery. 
In its exordium he especially commended the royal Catherine 
for *four notable gifts’ — the nobility of her blood ; the great- 
ness of her power ; her surpassing skill in science, cunning, and 
wisdom ; and the perfection of licr bodily shape and beauty. 
The (Jucen’s reply Avas an astute echo to Mr. Speaker’s address. 
She promised to take a husband : — if they would find her one who 
should possess four similar ‘ notable gifts.’ He was to come of 
blood, so noble that all men should Avorship him ; to be so great. 
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that Ills wife should never think that she had made him a king; 
so rich, that none should surpass him ; so beautiful, that the 
angels should desire to behold him. The princes, lords, and 
councillors, departed from the royal audience in despair; and 
Catherine’s mother whispered in her oar, ^ Alas, my daughter ! 

^ where shall ye find such a husband?’ ‘ If I do not find Inin,’ 
was the answer of the determined spinster, ^ he shall find me, 

^ for other will I none.’ ‘And she had a great conflict and 
‘ battle,’ adds the legend, ‘ to keep her virginity.’ The world 
Avas, of course, ransacked to find the required bridegroom ; and, 
of course, in vain. Catherine’s virgin bower would have remained 
inviolate to this day, but — some persons will shudder at what 
we are about to write — Imt for the ingenious contrivances of a 
match-making mother! The Virgin JNIary ‘apj^evared ont of 
‘ heaven’ to a holy hermit wlio lived secluded ‘two days’ journey 
‘ off’ in the desert ; and commissioned him to offer her son to the 
royal Catherine, as the very person whom the specification had 
prefigured. The young lady, le.^ ra/lesy required a portrait, 
it was procured, of course miraculously. One glance of the 
glory of the heavenly countenance set on fire the heart ol* the 
eartlily maiden. All things else wctc discarded from a bosom 
now entirely ])Ossessed by love divine. Books and splrn-es, 
Plato and Socrates, ])hiloso[)hcrs and their teaching, became 
tedious as a twice-told tale. Now did she penance for con- 
temning love. Love — the love of her glorious heavenly bride- 
groom — in named her heart, gave a new direction to every 
faculty, and droA'C out whatever objects had before engaged her 
thoughts. She placed the jiicturc in her study ; and that night, 
as she slept upon her bed, she dreamed a dream. What linsned 
shall be told in the Avords of the old legend, cited in aid by Mrs. 
J ameson : — - 

‘ In her dream she journeyed by the side of tlie old hermit, who 
conducted her towards a sanctuary on tlie top of a high mountain, 
and when they reached the portal, there came out to meet them a 
glorious company of angels, clothed in Avhite, and Avearing chaplets of 
white lilies on tlieir heads ; and Catherine, being dazzled, fell on her 
face, and an angel said to her, “ Stand up, our dear sister Catherine, 
“ and be right welcome.” Then they led lier to an inner court, where 
stood ^a second company of angels, clothed in purple, and wearing 
chaplets of r(,‘d roses on their heads ; and Catherine fell down before 
them, but they said, “ Stand up, our dear sister Catherine, for tlice 
“ hath tlie King of Glory delighted to lionour.” Then Catherine, 
with a trembling joy, stood up and followed them. They led her on 
to an inner cJiamber, in Avliich Avas a royal (lueen standing in her 
state, whose beauty and majesty might no heart think, nor pen of 
man describe, and around licr a glorious company of angels, saints, 
and martyrs : they, taking Catherine by the hand, presented lier to 
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tlie queen, saying, “ Our most gracious sovereign Lady, Empress of 
II(*aven, and mother of the King of Blesscjdjicss, be pleased that we 
“ liere present to you our dear sistci*, whose name is written in the 
“ Book of Life, beseeching you of your benign grace to receive her 
“ as your daughter and handmaiden.” 

‘ Our Blessed Lady, full of and goodness, bid her welcome, 

and taking her by the hand, led her to onr Jjord, saying to him, 
“ Most sovereign honour, jo}'', and glory he, to you, King of Blessed- 
“ ness, my Lord, and my Son ! Lo ! I hav(» brought into your blessed 
“ presence your servant and maid (\*ithe]‘ine, Avhieh for your love 
hath renouiKied all earthly tilings I” But th(i Lord turned away his 
liead and rcifused her, saying, “ She is not fair nor bi'antiful enough 
“ for m(‘.” Th(‘ inaid(*n, hearing these words, awoke in a passion of 
grief, and Avept till it Avas morning. 

^ "Fhcri she called to her the hermil, and fell at his fe(it and declared 
her vi.sion, saying, “What shall 1 do to become Avorthy of my celestial 
“ brid(‘groom ?” Hie hermit, seeing sIkj was still in the darkin^ss of 
heathenism, instructed her fully in tint Christian faith; then he bap- 
tized her, and Avith her, her mother Sabin(‘lla. 

‘ That night, as (yatherine slept upon her IxmI, the Blessed Virgin 
uj)pi;ared to iier again, aecompani(*d by her divine'. Son, and Avitli them 
a noble, company of saints and angels. And Mary again presented 
Catln rine to the Lord of (Bory, saying, “Lo! she hatli been baptized, 
“and I myself have ])een her godmother!” 'Flien the Lord smiled 
upon her — andlndd out bis band and jdighted bis troth to her, putting 
a ring on her iingen*. When Catherine, aAvok(',, remembering her 
dream, she looked and saw the ring iqion Ix'r linger! and henceforth, 
regarding b(*rself as the betrothed of CJirist, she, despisejd the Avorld 
and all the ])oinp of earthly sovereignty, tliinking only of the day 
wliieli slionld reunite her Avith her eelcstial and espoused Lord.’ 
(Vol.ii. p. 82 .) 

Here every thing is clcai% It is a. dream indeed — beautifully 
minute and jiicturcsqiic, far fuller, tiian the Song of Solomon, of 
admirable moral meaning and licavcnly wisdom, — but still a 
palpable dream. Let Art try its hand upon the same subject, 
and it instantly becomes a vulgar reality. A bridegroom, 
placing a ring iqjon the linger of a virgin bride, cannot repre- 
sent any thing but a real espousal. It matters not that he stands 
a boy ujjon his mother’s knee, and that choirs of angels form the 
hymeneal group. The human portion of the transaction in this 
case may appear strange — but this Avas the character of all 
these marvels : It may be difficult to be understood — but this 
would only bring out more vividly the one olivious fact, supposed 
to be represented in the pu^turc. The eoriscquoncc was cer- 
tain. The fact would fasten itself all the sooner in the ])opular 
belief, in spite of a previous legend not generally known, or a 
mystical interpretation, too recondite for tlic naked liuman eye. 
Another glorious truth, allegorised iii one of the most popular 
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of these legends, is the superiority of the intellectual and moral 
part of our nature over the physical. This is the proj)er ren- 
dering of those representations of the legend of St. Christopher; 
ivliich were painted or sculptured in half the churches of Jiuropc 
before the Reformation. Their design, in a rude and barbarous 
age, was to teach hard-handed uninstructed men, that there is 
something better than strength; that ‘ AVisdom strengtlicnetli 
‘ the wise more than ten mighty men that are in a city.’ Tlie 
legend describes this great verity with all reasonable particularity. 
Christopher personifies the Samson of Christendom. 

‘ Four ami twenty feet lie was long, and tliielv and broad enow, 
Such a man, but he were strong, incthinketh it were woe.’ 

Proud of Ills vast strength, 

^ He said he would Avith no man be, but with one tliat Avere 
flight lord of all, and under him, none other that there AA^en^.’ 

In accordance Avlth such a determination, the huge infidel first 
forsook the service of an earthly king, and entered that of the 
I^rincc of Darkness, because he had discovered that liis late 
master trembled at the power of the demon. In like manner 
he (piitted Satan, as soon as he found that even he stood in 
aAvc of the mysterious Being Avho once died upon the rood. lie 
then betook himself to a Avandcring life, jiasslng hither ami 
thillicr like a true kniglit errant, in search of the crueilied Re- 
deemer. For a long time he roamed uj) and down in vain. But 
in the end, a venerable hermit Avisely advises him to ceawse from 
this uncertain rambling, ile bade him fix himself in one jilacc 
and 2)ass his time in doing deeds of mercy ; — this might possibly 
attract towards him the attention of tluj Saviour. ' Knowest. 
^ thou,’ iiKjuircd the hermit, ^a certain rn cr, strong, Avidc, and 
* deep, and often swollen by rains, and Avhercin many people 
^ perish wlio attempt to pass over?’ Christopher acknowledged 
that lie knew the place. ^ Since thou will neither fast nor pray,’ 
continued the hermit — (the reader Avill mark the preference given 
to prayer and fasting) — ‘ go to that river, and use thy strength to 
‘ aid and to save those Avho struggle Avith the stream, and those 
^ Avho are about to perish.’ ^ It is a service that plcascth me 
^ Avell,* said the giant ; and aAvay he Avent, to enter at once upon 
his labour — rooting ui) as he passed along, a palm tree from the 
forest, which he used as a staff to support and guide his steps 
whilst in the raging Avater. The legend shall tell the romaliider 
of the history : — 

* When Christopher had spent many days in this toil, it came to 
pass one night, as he rested himself in a hut he liad built of boughs, 
he heard a voice Avhich called to him from the shore : it was the 
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plaintive voice of a child, and it seemed to say, “ Christopher, come 
“ forth and carry me over!’’ And he rose forthwith and looked out, 
but saw notliini^ ; then lie lay down a£;ain ; l)ut the voice called to 
him in the same words, a second and a tliird time; and the third time 
lie souf^ht round about with a lantern ; and at length he beheld a 
little child sitting on the bank, who besought him, saying, “(^hristo- 
“ phor, carry me over this night.” And Christopher lifted the child 
on his strong shoulders, and took his staff and entered the stream. 
And the waters rose higlnu* and higlnn*, and the waves roared, and 
the winds bhiw, and the infant on his shoulders became heavier, and 
still heavier, till it s(‘emed to him that he must sink under the exces- 
sive weight — and he began to fear: But nevertheless, taking courage, 
and staying liis toltei'ing steps with his pnlm-statf, he at length 
reached the opposite hank ; and when lu* had laid the child down, 
salely and gently, he lotikcMl upon him Avith astonishment, and he said, 
“ AVho art thou, child, tliat hath jilaced me in such extreme peril ? 
‘‘ Had I carried the whole world on my shouhh'rs, the burthen had 
not been heavier ! ” And the child repliiul, “ WoiidiT not, Christo- 
“ plier, for thou hast not only borne the world, but him who made 
the world, upon thy sliouldors. I^Ie woiildst thou serve in this tliy 
“ work of charity ; and behold, I have a(‘ce})ted thy service ; and in 
“ testimony that I liavc accepted thy service; and tliee, plant thy staff 
in the ground, and it shall put forth leaves and fruit.” Cliristoplier 
did so, and the; dry staff flourished as a ]>abn tree in the season, and 
was covered with clusters of dat(‘s, — but the miraculous cliild had 
vanished.’ (Vol. ii. p. 51.) 

In the Instance of St. Cfitherlnc, probably the legend preceded 
the picture; in tliatof St. Christopher, tlierc is reason to believe 
that the order was reversed. Whether it was so or not, botli 
instances lead to the conclusion — which might be enforced by an 
infinity of other examples — tliat in its capacity of a religious 
teacher, Art can no more deal with spiritual truths than witli 
tlie representation of spiritual ])crsons. When it takes upon 
itself to do so, it puts the literal into tlie place of the figurative ; 
and in process of time so fixes the sign on the minds of beholders, 
that the thing signified is altogether lost. Who can wonder at 
the full tide of error which proceeded from a source, at once so 
obvious and so inexhaustible ? 

It is a curious, and by no means unimportant question, — 
especially considering the regrets expressed by so stout a 
reformer as Dr. Arnold — to inquire, whether all reformed 
churches have altogether emancipated themselves from these 
evils : in other words, whether traces of the popular errors 
which were introduced into the church, or fixed in it by the 
influence of Art, may not be found in formularies whicli some 
of the Protestant Churches yet retain. 

To many persons the whole subject may appear purely 
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unpractical and useless ; a mere theme for antiquarian specula- 
tion and ingenuity; the folly of times past never to return, 
even in warmer climates than our own, or among people of more 
excitable imaginations than ourselves. Let us not be too sure 
of this. The history of St Filomena^ which is thus related by 
Mrs. Jameson, warns us against over-confidence; at the same 
time that it admirably illustrates the way in which saints, legends, 
pictures, miracles, and wonders of all sorts were got up in times 
past, and doubtless may be still got up, at the present day. 
The tale runs thus : — 

‘ In the year 1802 , wliile sonic excavations were going forward in 
the catacomb of Priscilla at Rome, a sepulchre was discoviired (jon- 
taining the skeleton of a young female ; on the exterior were rudely 
painted some of the symbols constantly recurring in these chambers 
of the dead: an anchor, an olive branch (emblems of llojic and 
Peace), a scourge, two arrows, and a javelin ; above them llu» follow- 
ing inscription, of which the beginning and end were destroyed : — 

‘ “ LUMENA PAX TE CUM FI 

‘ The remains, reasonably supposed to be those of one of the early 
martyrs for the laith, were sealed up and deposited in the treasury of 
relics in the Lateran ; here they remained for some years unthought 
of. On the return of Pius VTI. from Franco, a Neapolitan prelate 
was sent to congratulate him. One of the priests in his train, who 
wished to create a sensation in his district, where the long residence 
of the French had probably caused some decay of piety, bogged for a 
few relics to carry home, and these recently discovered remains were 
bestowed on him ; the inscrijitioii was translated somewhat freely, to 
signify Santa Philmnena, rest in peace. Amen, Another priest, 
whoso name is suppressed because of his gre.at humility , was favoured 
by a vision in the broad noon-day, in wliich he beheld the glorious 
virgin Filomena, who was pleased to reveal to him tliat she had suf- 
fered death for preferring the Christian faith and her vow' of chastity 
to the addresses of the emperor, who wished to make her his wife. 
This vision leaving much of her liistory obscure, a certain young 
artist, whose name is also suppressed, perhaps because of his great 
humility^ W’as informed in a vision that the emperor alluded to Avas 
Diocletian, and at the same time the torments and persecutions suf- 
fered by the Christian virgin Filomena, as avcU as her Avonderful 
constancy, were also revealed to him. There Avere some dillieultics 
ill the way of the Emperor Diocletian, which inclines the Avritcr of 
the historical account to incline to the opinion that the young artist 
in his vision may have niude a mistake, and that the cmiieror may 
have been his colleague, Maximian. The facts, hoAvever, now ad- 
mitted of no doubt ; the relics Averc carried by the priest Francesco 
da Lucia to Naples ; tlicy Averc enclosed in a case of Avood resembling 
in form the human body ; this figure was habited in a petticoat of 
white satin, and over it a crimson tunic after the Greek fashion ; the 
face was painted to represent nature, a garland of floAvers Avas placed 
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oil the licad, and in the hands a lily and a. javelin with the point re- 
versed to express lier purity and her martyrdom ; then she was laid 
in a half-sitting posture in a sarcophagus, of which the sides were 
glass ; and after lying for some time in state in the chapel of the 
Tori'es family in the church of Sant* Angiolo, she was carried in 
grand procession to Mugnano, a little town about twenty miles from 
Naples, amid the acclamations of the people, working many and sur- 
prising miracles by the way. 

‘ Such is the legend of St. Filoincna, and such the authority on 
which she has become within the last twenty years one of the most 
fashionable saints in Italy. Jewels to the value of many thousand 
crowns have been offered at her shrine, and solemnly placed round 
the neck of her image, or suspended to her girdle. I found her ctligy 
in the Venetian churches, in those of Bologna and Lombardy. Her 
worsjiip has extended to enlightened Tuscany. At Pisa the church 
of San Francesco contains a chapel dedicated lately to Santa Filo- 
mcna ; over tlie altar is a picture by Sabatelli, re])resenting the saint 
as a beautiful nyrnph-likc figure floating down from heaven attended 
by two angels bearing the lily, ])alm, and javelin, and beneath in the 
foreground the sick and maimed who are healed by her intercession : 
round the chapel are suspended hundreds of votive offerings, display- 
ing the power and the popularity of the saint. There is also a graceful 
German print representing her in the sam‘) attitude in wliicli the 
image lies in the shrine. I did not expect to encounter St. Filomena 
at Paris ; but, to my surprise, there is a chapel dedicated to her in 
the church of St. Gervais ; a statue of her with the flowers, the dart, 
tliG scourge, and the anchor, under her feet ; and two pictures, one 
surrounded after the antique fashion, with scenes from her life. In 
the church of Saint-Merry, there is a chapel recently dedicated to 
“ Ste. Pliilomene the walls covered with a series of frescoes from 
her legend, painted by Amaury Duval; — a very fair imitation of the 
old Italian style. 

‘ I have heard that St. Filomena is patronised by tlie Jesuits ; even 
so it is difficult to account for llie extension and popularity of her 
story in this 19tli century.’ (Vol. ii. p. 297.) 

Mrs. Jameson’s work would deserve a high place, regarded only 
as a book of antiquarian inquiry. With admirable taste and 
judgment, both of pen and pencil, she has opened a curious branch 
of learning, well nigh forgotten among us — the Vestiges of which, 
nevertheless, surround us on every side. Every ancient building 
is full of them. They exist in our manners and customs, espe- 
cially in our rural districts; they meet us in the streets and alleys 
of our towns, in the signs of our shops^ and at the high tables 
of our colleges and corporations on gaudy days; they furnish 
the ethnologist with a clue to the origin of many of the most 
juizzling words in our language ; and whenever an old church is 
consigned to what is termed repair, some fresli proof of their 
past existence, newly brought to light, excites for a moment the 
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special wonder of puzzled bystanders ; who too often gape over 
it for a moment, and then deliver it over to annihilation. If we 
are not prepared, like Hugh Peters, to destroy all our ancient 
monuments and begin again upon a new foundation, we should 
certainly endeavour to understand them. Nay, could reasonable 
persons ever dream of destroying any memorial of the past, the 
mystery of which they were not perfectly sure that they had 
sounded? At present gross darkness encompasses even those 
whom we should wish to look up to as authorities. In our cold 
presbyterian north, ignorance respecting saints and legends might 
perhaps be expected ; but in a country which still retains some of 
these Avorthics in her calendar, and holds up their example to 
admiration in her prayer-book, one would scarcely have expected 
to find the commonest legends and emblems as little known or 
understood, as the language of our progenitors before the dis- 
persion at llabcl. It would I)c ungracious to put fortll'a catalogue 
of the mistakes upon this subject made by eminent men, many 
of them our Avorthy associates and fellow-labourers, Avhose names 
Avill live for ever in connexion with other departments of study. 
But any one Avho may please to turn to the ‘ Transactions of the 
* Society of Antiquaries,’ of London, Avill find that it abounds, 
in reference to this field of inquiry, in confessions of ignorance, 
or, Avhich is worse, in absurd blunders. He, Avho so minutely 
studied ancient arms and armour, and to whom the country is 
indebted for the arrangement of the national collection in the 
Tower of London, has, in his description of the engravings on the 
celebrated suit of armour sent by the Emperor Maximilian to 
Henry VIII., perpetually confounded St, Agatha and St. Bar- 
bara. The latter celebrated lady is delineated upon the armour, 
in the act of giving directions to the biiikhu* of her tower to 
make three windows instead of tAvo, because the former number 
Avas symbolical of the Trinity. The commentator represents her 
to be a lady of rank directing the operations of her Avorkinen in 
raising fortifications and making ditches to jTOtcct her town ! 
And none of the many diligent investigators of our popular 
antiquities have yet traced home the three golden balls of our 
paAvnbrokers to the emblem of St. Nicholas. They have been 
proj)crly enough referred to the Lombard merchants, Avho Avcrc 
the first to open loan-shops in England for the relief of tcinpo- 
Yfiry distress. But the Lombards bad merely assumed an emblem 
Avhicli had been appropriated to St. Nicholas, as their charitable 
predecessor in that very line of business. The folloAving is the 
legend; and it is too prettily told to be omitted : — 

‘ No^in that city (Panthera in Lycia) there dwelt a certain noble- 
man Avho had three daughters, and, from being rich, he became poor ; 
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po poor that there remained no means of obtaining food for his 
(huiglitm-s but by s:ieritit;in" them to an infamous life ; and oftentimes 
it came into liis mind to tell them so, but shame and sorrow held him 
dumb. IMeaiitiine the maidens Avept continually, not knowing Avhat 
to do, and not having bread to eat; and their lather became more 
and more desperate. When Nicholas heard of this, he thonglit il 
sliame that such a thing should happen in a Christian land ; there- 
fore one night, avIicu the maidens Yi'(n*e asleep, juul their father alone 
sat watching and weeping, he took a handful of gold, and tying it np 
in a handkercliief, he repaired to the dwelling of the poor man. ITe 
considered how he might bestow it Avitlioiit making himself known, 
and, while he stood irresolule, the moon coining ironi behind a cloud 
showed liim a Avindow open ; so he tlirew it in, and it fell at the fe(‘l 
of the fatiKii*, Avlio, Avhen he found it, relurneJ thanks, and witli it he 
]>ortioncd his eldest dangliter. A secoml time Nicholas provided a 
similar sum, ^id again he thrcAA'' it in by night ; and with it the 
nobleman mamed his second daughter. Jliit lie gr(‘atly desired to 
know Avho it was that came to his aid ; thendore he determined to 
Avatc.li; and Avhen the good saint came for tluj tliird time, and prepared 
to tlirow in the third portion, he Avas discovered, for the nohlennin 
seized him hy the skirt of his robe and Hung himsidf at his had, say- 
ing, “ () Nicholas! servant of (.lod ! Avhy S(‘ek to hide thyself?” and 
he kissed Jiis feet and Ins hands, lint Nicholas made him promise, 
that lie would toll no man.’ (Vol. ii. p. 62.) 

three purses of gold, or, as they arc more customarily 
figured, those three golden balls, disposed in exact pawnbrokfu* 
I'jishion, one and two, arc to this day the recognised special em- 
blem of the clniritablo St. Nicdiolas. 

have to thank ^Irs. Jameson for a most instructive and 
entertaining book. luit wo miss from it tluj legends of the 
jNLidoniia, Avhieli are promised in various parts of the first 
volume. I'hesc we trust she Avill yet give us, — as Avcdl as the 
monastic legends, llotli arc too intimately blended Avith the 
general subject, for the hook to he as coin[>letc as it deserves to 
lie, without tlieni. A little curtailment liere and there in the 
first volume Avoiild go far towards su])plying the necessary 
space for tlic Jliulonna legends in a new edition ; and Avon Id, we 
think, improA-e a work Avhieli, as it is, is a very beautiful one : 
and which. Avliether avc ri'gard it as a history of Art or of 
legendary imagination, must be ei|ually interesting to a great 
variety of readers. . • 
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Art. V. — Mary Barton ; a Tale of Manchester Life, Lon- 
don: 1848. 

^ Barton ’is a work of l}igljcr pretensions than an 

ordinary novel. It aims not only at the delineation of 
the joys and sorrows, the loves and hatreds of our common 
humanity, hut it professes also to give a picture of the feelings, 
habits, opinions, character and social condition of a particular 
class of the people, — a class, too, which has of late years 
attracted a great share of public attention, and has probably 
been the subject of more misconception and misrepresentation 
than has fallen to the lot of any other. 

The ^ceiie of the story is laid in Manchester ; the time selected 
is the period of severe manufacturing distress whieh^ occurred 
about the year 1842; and i\\{i tirawatis jm'sonce belong almost 
exclusively to the factory population. ,^j'hc outline is briefly as 
follows: — John Barton, — a fiictory openitive of considerable, 
but no way remarkable intelligence, of a sensitive and attbe- 
tionatc, but moody and unchastened tcmi)er 5 a z(;alous member 
of Trades’ Unions, and a diligent reader of the ^ Northern Star,’ 
— having lost two children during a jn'cvions period of dis- 
tress, and being now deprived of his wife, who died in child- 
birth, becomes at length quite soured by calamity. By'con- 
siantly dwelling on his own sorrows and oil the privations and 
sufferings around him, he groAvs morose, ])assionate, and 
vindictive; and ends l)y the deliberate assassination, during 
a strike for Avages, of one of the master manufacturers, — a 
young man of kind heart, but of somcwliat supercilious manners ; 
of Avhosc only real oflbnce against him — an attempt to seduce 
his daugliter — John Barton is, and remains, Avliolly ignorant. 
This is the main plot : the interest of tlie tale is Availed, and 
vny efficiently, in the person of James Wilson, a young 
mechanic of the better order, and devoted lover of the heroine, 
]\Tary Barton. Suspicious circumstances having led to his trial 
fur the murder Avhleh lier father liad committed, lie is acquitted 
at the last moment, mainly through her exertions. Several 
othev characters are introduced of singular licauty and reality: 
Alice, an excellent and shuplcdicarted old woman Avho goes 
about doing good, — old Job Lcgli, a poor and self-taught 
nafurallst, and his daughter Margaret, Avhose loss of her sight 
is compensated hy the seasonable discovery of her talent as a 
singcif, — and the uneducated and querulous, liut affectionate, 
Mrs. Wilson, — every one of them belonging to the same rank 
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in life. Indeed all the personages of the story, with the exception 
of Mr. Carson, the mill-owner, and his unfortunate son, arc 
taken from the strictly artisan class. 

This meagre sketch will perhaps enable those few of our 
readers who have not also been rcadci's of the book itself, to 
form some eoneeption of the construction of the story, and to 
understand our extracts. The literary merit of the work*is in 
some respects of a very high order. Its interest is intense: 
often painfully so ; indeed it is here, we think, that the charm 
of the book and the triumph of the author will chiefly be found. 
Its pictures and reflections arc, however, also full of those touches 
of nature which ‘^inakc the whole world kin:’ and its dialogues 
are managed Avith a degree of case and naturalness rarely attained 
even by the most experienced writers of fiction. We believe 
that they approach very nearly, both in tone and style* to the 
coiiA'^crsations actually carried on In the dingy cottages of Lan- 
cashire. TIk; authoress — for ^ Mary llarton ‘ is understood to 
be, and indeed very palj)ably is, the j)roduction of a lady — 
must not be confounded Avith those Avriters Avho engage Avith 
a particular subject, because it presents a vein Avhich they 
imagine may ho successfully worked — get up the needful 
information, and then prepare a story as a solicitor might 
prepare a case. She has evidently lived much among the 
people she describes, made herself intimate at their firesides, 
and feels a sincere, though sometimes too exclusive and iindls- 
crimiiiating, sympathy Avitli them. In short, her AA^ork has 
been clearly a ‘ labour of love,’ and has been Avritten Avith a 
most earnest and benevolent purpose, \^^c can conscientiously 
])ioiiouncc it to be a production of great excellence, and of still 
greater promise. 

13iit it must also be regarded in a more serious point of vicAV. 
It comes before us professing to be a faithful picture of a little 
knoAvn, though most energetic and important class of the com- 
munity; and it has the noble ambition of doing real good by 
creating sym])athy, by diffusing information, and removing pre- 
judices. To its j)retensions in these respects, avc regret tliat avc 
cannot extend an unqualified approbation. With all the truth- 
fulness displayed in the delineation of individual scenes, the 
general impression left by the book, on those Avho read as 
mere passu^e reeijnents, Avill be imperfect, partial, and erroneous. 
jN^otAvithstandlng the good sense and good feeling Avith Avhich it 
abounds, it is calculated, avc fear, in many places, to mislead 
the minds and confirm and exasperate the prcjtidices, of the 
general public on tlie one hand, and of tlie factory operatives 
on the other. AVero ^ Mary Ikirton ' to be onlj'^ read by Man- 
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Chester men and master manufacturers, it could scarcely fail 
to be serviceable; because they might profit by its suggestions, 
and would at once detect its mistakes. But coijsideriiig the ex- 
traordinary delusions of many throughout the south of England 
respecting the great employers of labour in tlic north and 
Avest ; as well as the Ignorance and misconception of their true 
interests and position, Avhich are still tt)0 common among tlu3 arti- 
sans of many of our large towns, — the elFect of the work, if taken 
witliout some corrective might, in these (quarters, be mischievous 
in the extreme. And this must be our apology for pointing 
out, in some detail, both the false philosophy and the inaccurate 
descriptions wliich detract so seriously from the value of tliesc 
most interesting volumes. 

But first we must indulge ourselves in llie more pleasing task 
of noticing the beauty and fidelity with which the authoress 
seizes on and dejnets those bright nsdeeming features wliich 
still characterise our ojicrativc jiopulatlon; and in Avliich avc 
recognise Avitli pride, not only sinnc of the liighest and most 
difficult attainments of virtue, but ^ germs of almost imjiossible 
^ good,’ — signs and elements of progress towards a social and 
moral eminence, distant yet, and very lofty, but nevertheless 
within their reach. Eir^t among these must ho reckoned what 
Moncktoii ^lilnc'^ so justly calls ‘ the sacred ralieiico of the 
‘ poor.’ The extent to which this virtue prevails cau Ijc only 
appreciated by those who have mixed intimately with the NVorkiug 
classes. It is a s[)ectacle lilted to amaze and shame the more 
favoured children of fortune. Distress they siihmit to without 
surprise, and generally without murmur, as one of the a])poiuted 
incidents to their lot. Tlu^y are often very deficient, it is true, 
in the foresight and self-denial which might provide against tlui 
rccurreiiec of privation; hut, when it comes, they meet it with 
a cheerful, manly, simiile resignatimi, accepting 

^ Each ill 

As a plain fact Avliose right or wrong 
'Ilcy question not, confiding still 
That it shall last not oveudong ; 

AVilling, from first to last, to take 
Tlie mysteries of our life as given, 

Leaving tin* time-worn soul to slake 
Its thirst in an undoubted Heaven.' 

Feelings of envy, against individuals or classes enjoying an 
apparent exemption from the ]>rivatioiis with which llicy are 
overwhelmed, or of indignation at any supposed want of eoinpas- 
bion on the part of thobC blessed with a happier lot — natural 
and probable as such Avould seem to be — avc believe in fact 
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to be rare, partial, and transient among the labouring people. 
AIcii tlicrc arc, and will be in every class, of unhappy, selfish 
tempers, prone to dwell on painful comparisons, and to embitter 
their own condition by every contrast they can gatjicr round it. 
Jhit these arc so far from being types of the poor in general, 
that they are found more sparingly among the poor than in any 
other rank of life. AVe have watched the operatives of onr 
populous towns during several periods of severe suffering ; and 
(except from a few such ill-conditioned characters as we have 
just referred to) we scarcely remember to have heard an expres- 
sion of angry envy or malignity. There has been many a 
lament, scarcely ever a curse; many a countenance clouded by 
(*arc, rarely a face of petulant impatience; the predominant 
characteristic has always been a submissive hopefulness, often 
an almost stoical endurance, and as soon as times mended, there 
has been generally even too s})cedy a forgetfulness of past 
troubles. 

This admirable feature in the {irtisan oharaetor, the autborcss 
of ^Mary Ihirton’ has discovered and delineated in the cases of 
George Wilson and Old Alice; though, from the circumstance 
of the discontented man, John Barton, being the more promi- 
nent pcM-son, the erroneous impression would be conveyed to the 
reader, that patience is the exception, and ill-hiimour and vin- 
dictiveness the rule, — especially among the stronger and more 
thoughtful natures, ^fhe following is a conversation between 
the two friends, Wilson and Jhirton hy the bedside of one of 
their destitute and dying conu'ades: — 

‘ Han you known this cliap long ?” asked IJarton. 

' Better nor three year. Ih-’s worked witli Carsons that long, 
and were always ii steady, civil s])okcn fellow, though, as T said afore*, 
sonnuvhat of a ^lethodoc. J wish IM gotten a letter he sent his 
missis a week or two agonc, wdien lie w<‘re on tramp for work. It 
did iny lieart good to read it ; for, you s(ic, I were a bit gruinbling 
inysel ; it seemed hard to be spunging on Jem (his son), and taking 
a’ liis Ihisli-iiK'at money to buy bread for me and them as I ouglit to 
be kee])ing. Jbit you know, tliough I can earn nought, I inun cat 
summut. Well, as 1 tolled yc, 1 were grumbling, when she (indicating 
the slee])ing woman hy a nod) brought rnc Ben’s letter, for she could 
iia read hersel. It were as good as Jlible words ; ne’er a word o’ re- 
pining ; a’ about God being our fatlier, and that we mun bear patiently 
whate’er he scuds.” 

‘ ‘‘ Don ye tliink he’s the master’s father too? I’d be loath to liavc 
them for brothers.” 

^ “ Eh, John ! donna talk so ; sure there’s many and many a master 
as good or better nor us.” 

‘ “ If you think so, tell me this. How comes it they’re rich, and 
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we’re poor ? IM like to know that. Ilan they done as they’d be 
done by for us ?” 

‘ But Wilson was no arguer. ' No spcechifier as he would have 
called it. So Barton, seeing he was likely to have it his own way, 
went on.* 

Wilson then goes away to obtain a recommendation to the 
infirmary for his sick friend; when he returns he finds him 
sensible, but rapidly sinking : — 

^ Ilis strength was ebbing fast. They stood round him still and 
silent ; even the wife cheeked her sobs, though her heart Avas like to 
break. She held her child to her breast, to try and keep it quiet. 
Their eyes were all fixed on tlie yet living one, whose moments of 
life were passing so rapidly away. At length he brought, with jerk- 
ing, convulsive elfort, his two hands into the attitude of prayer. Ttiey 
saw his lips move, and bent to catch the words, which came in gasps, 
and not in tones- 

‘ “ Oil, Lord God ! I thank thee that the hard struggle of living 
is over.” 

‘ Oh, Ben ! Ben !” wailed forth his wife ; “ have you no thought 
for me ? Oh, Ben ! Ben ! do say one word to help me through life.” 

‘ He could not speak again. The trump of the archangel would 
set his tongue free ; but not a Avord more Avould it utter till then. 
Yet he heard, he nnderstood, ami though sight failed, lie moved his 
hand gropingly under the covering. They kncAv Avhat he meant, and 
guided it to her head, bowed and hidden in her Jiands, when slie liad 
sunk ill her Avoe. It rested there Avith a feeble pressure of (mdeai inent. 
The face grew beautiful, as tlic soul neared God. A peace beyond 
understanding came over it. Tlie hand biicaiiie a stifli heavy weight 
on the wife’s head. No more grief or soitoav for him. Tliey reve- 
rently laid out the corpse — Wilson fetching his only spare sliirt to 
array it in.’ 

There are many other descriptions of exquisite pathos scattered 
up and doAVii the narrative, some of Avliich avc avouUI fain have 
extracted. ]Jut Ave must jiass on. 

Another feature in the chai^actcr of the operative poor, per- 
haps even lovelier and brighter than their Avonderful patience 
under suffering, is their niut iial helpl illness and unbounded kind- 
liness tOAVards each other. To this virtue our authoress has done 
full justice, and her iilcturcs of it are so vivid, that Ave must 
present one of them at least, however long the passage, to our 
readers : — 

‘ Tliere were homes over Avliieh Carson’s fire (his mill has been 
burnt down) thrcAV a deep terrible gloom ; the Jionies of those who 
would fain Avork, and no man gaA'o unto them ; — the liomes of those 
to whom leisure Avas a curse. There the family music Avas hungry 
wails, when Aveek after week passed by, and there was no Avork to be 
' had, and consequently no Avages to pay for the bread the children 
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cried aloud for in tlieii* young impatience of suffering. Many a penny 
that would have gone little way enough in oatmeal or potatoes, bought 
opium to still the hungry little ones, and make them forget their un- 
easiness in heavy troubled sleep. The evil and the good of our nature 
came out strongly then. There were desperate fathers ; there were 
bittcr-tongued inoth(*rs (O (lod ! what wonder 1) ; there were reckless 
children ; the very closest bonds .4* nature were snapt in that time of 
trial and distress. There was faith such as the rich can never 
imagine upon earth ; therti was “ love strong as death,” and self- 
denial am«)ng rude coarse men, akin to that of Sir Tliilip Sidney’s 
most glorious deed. The vices of the poor sometimes astound us 
here : but when the secrets of all hearts shall be made known, their 
virtues will astound us in far greater degree. Of this I am certain. 

‘ As the cold bleak spring came on (spring in name alone), and 
consequently as trade continued dead, other mills shortened hours, 
turned off hands, and finally stopped work altogether, llarton worked 
short liours; Wilson, of (‘ourse, being a ham! in Carson’s factory, had 
no work at all. . . . One evening, when the clear light at six o’clock 
contrasted strangely Avith the Cliristmas cold, and when the bitter 
wind piped down every entry and through every cranny, llarton sat 
brooding over his stinted fire, and listening for Mary’s step, in unac- 
knowledged trust that her presence ivould cheer him. The door was 
opened, and AVilson came breathless in, 

‘ You've not got a bit of money by you, Barton ?” asked he. 

‘ “ Not 1 ; who has noAv, I’d like to know. VVMiattur do you want 
it lor ? ” 

‘ “ 1 doniiot Avail t it for mysel, tho’ Avc’ve none to spare. But don 
ye know Ben Davenport, as worked at Carson’s? He’s down wi’ the 
fever, and ne’er a stick of fire, nor a coAvd potato in the house.” 

‘ I hail got no money, I tell ye,” said Barton. AYilson looked 
disappointed. Barton triial not to be interested, but he could not 
help it, in spite of his grulfness. lie rose, and Avent to the cupboard 
fhis Avife’s jiride long ago). There lay the remains of his dinner, 
liastily put tlierc ready for supfier. Bread, and a slice of cold fat 
boiled baeon. He Avrapped them in his handkerchief, put them in 
tJic crown of liis lial, and said — Come, let’s be going,” 

‘ “ Going — art going to Avork this time of day ?” 

‘ “ Noj stupid, to be sure not. Going to see the fellow thou spoke 
on.” So tluy put on their hats and set out. On the way, AVilson 
saidDuA^enport Avas a good fclloAv, though too much of the Methodee ; 
that his children aycu'C too young to work, but not too young to be 
cold and hungry ; that they had sunk loAver and lower, and pawned 
thing after thing, and tluit rioAv they lived in a cellar in Berry Street.’ 

Here folloAvs ii sad description of the filthiness of the locality, 
— where 

' the smell was so foetid as almost to knock tlic two men down- 
Quickly recovering themselves, as those inured to such tilings do, 
they began to penetrate the thick darkness of tlie place, and to see 
three or four little children rolling on the damp, nay wet brick door, 
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liiroiigh wliicli tlio stagnant, filtliy moisture of the street oo/ed up; — 
llie fnv-placo was empty and black ; the wife sat on her hiisbaiid's 
eljair, and cried in tint dank loneliness. 

‘ “ Sec, missis, Tju back again. Hold your noise, children, and 
don’t mitlier your mammy for bread ; here’s a chap as has got some 
foj* you.” 

‘ In that dim light, which w’as darkness to strangers, they clustered 
round Jolin Barton, and tore from him the food he had brought with 
him. It was a large hunch of bread, but it had vanished in an 
instant. 

‘ mini do suinmut for ’em,” said lie to Wilson. “ Yo stop 

here, and I’ll be back in half an hour.” 

‘ So he strode, and ran, and hurried home, lie emptied into the 
<»Yer useful poek(‘t-liaiidkerchief the little meal remaining in the 
mug. Mary would have her tea at Miss Siminonds ; her Ibod for 
the day was safe. Then lie went up stairs for his better coat, and 
his one, gay, red-and-yellow silk poeket-handkerchief — his jewels, 
liis plate, his valuables, these were. lie wtuit to the pawn-shop; he 
pawned them for five shillings ; lie stopped not, nor stayed, till he 
was once more in London Road, within live, minutes’ walk of Berry 
tStreet — then he loitered in his gait, in onhu* to diseover the shoj>s 
lie wanted. He bought moat, ami a loaf of hrc'ad, eamres, (jhips; ami 
iVom a little retail yard lie. j^nrehased a couple of hundred weight of 
coals. Some money yet remained — all destined for them, hut lie did 
n<»t yet know how best to spend it. Food, light, and warmth, In', had 
seen instantly were necessary ; for luxuries he vvotdd wait. Wilson’s 
eyes filled with tears as he saw Barton enter with his pur(‘has(*s., lie 
understood it all; and longed to be once more in work, that he might 
help in some of these material ivays, without feeling that he was u.'^ing 
his son’s money. But thougli “ silver and gold had he none,” he 
gave heart-service, and love-works of far moni value. INor was John 
Barton beliind in these 

‘ The two men, rough, tender nurses as they were, lighted tlic fire, 
whieli smoked and ]mifed into thii room, as if it did not know its way 
up the, chimney. The children clamoured again for bread ; Imt this 
time Bai-toii took a piece lirst to the poor, helpless, Iiopeless woman, 
who still sat by the side of licr husband, listening to liis anxious 
miserable rnutterings. Slic took the brcail, when it was put into Iku* 
hands, and broke a bit, but could not eat. She was past hunger. She 
iell down on the Hour, with u heavy uiiresisling bang. The meu 
looked puzzled 

‘ “ I’ll tell you what 1*11 do,” said Wilson. “ I’ll takii ihesci two 
big lads, as does nought but light, home to my missis’s for to-iiighl, 
and I v.ull get a jug of tea. Them women ahvays does best with tea 
and such like slops.” 

‘ So Barton was now left alone with a little child, crying (wlien it 
had done eating) for mammy ; with a fainting dead-like woman ; and 
w ith the sick man, whose mutterings were rising up to screams and 
shrieks of agonised anxiety. He carried the W'oinau to the lire, and 
chafed her hands, lie looked around for something to raise her 
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hejn.l. Tliore was litrrally nothing but some looso bricks. ITowevcr, 
tljoso lie got ; and taking oiF his coat, hi* covoml them as well as he 
could, lie ])ulled lK‘r I'eet to tlie fire, which now began to emit .some 
faint heat, lie looked round for water, but water there was none. 
He .'^natclied up the cliild, and ran up tlie. area stijps to the room 
aI)0V(»j and borrow'od their only saucepan with .«;onie water in it. 
Then he began, witli the useful skill of a working man, to make some 
gruel. . . 

Are there any of our readers, living in comfort and luxury, 
who can pause over this picture, and feel it to he true, — with- 
out a sickening of the heart, and a sense of shame and self- 
condemnation, — that multitudes of fellow'-creatures, at least as 
deserving as ourselves, should he sinking under miseries like 
these, while w'C are daily wasting in vanities, or worse indul- 
gences, w’hat might be availahh*. for their relief? These are 
uneasy feelings, no donht, — and wo naturally seek to quiet 
tlicm by siicli anodynes and restoratives as may be at hand. 
Hut may they not be salutary as well as iinea.^^y ? and may we not 
he merely inviting their rccuvrence, and endangering oiir perma- 
nent comibrt, by flying too soon even to the allowed and approved 
nuncdlcs for them, whieli may he suggested? We are far from 
objecting, as may already be seen, to tlic administration of these 
remedies at the ])ropcr stage. Hut we think the first access of 
])ain should not be repressed by their impatient aj)plieation ; and 
that all strong emotions, whieli naturally rise on certain occa- 
sions, should be jiormltted to run their course and obtain their 
full develojunent, before we begin to fpiestioii the wisdom which 
lias rendered us subject to them, — or seek to subdue them by 
couiitcr-agciits, and dissipate tlicni by the distiaction of wdde- 
ranglng speculations. The sickening of llic heart may often he 
the iieeessary ])r('parativc for its softniuuj ; and, before w'c gulp 
dow n our cordials to disjicl it, it may he w ell to examine whether 
there may not be some morbid hardne.'^s at the bottom, wliieh 
secretly aggravates the pang of the sickness, and wdll never let 
ns rest till it he removed. Instead, then, of turning eagerly to the 
considerations which would persuade ns that it is a false shame 
and a groundless self-reproach which have assailed us, let us 
examine ourselves jealously on the subject, and mahe sure that 
wc arc entitled to acquittal at an unerring tribunal, and that 
tliese painful Impressions and overpowering syiiqiathics* have 
actually been sent to us in vain. In scones like these there is no 
]>rovocation and no reproach from the ^mfrcTers ; and in thoir 
silence the low breathings of our ow’n hearts and consciences 
may, therefore, be better heard. 

Our immediate business, however, is with the class subject to 
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such siifterlngs, and with the resources it finds in itself; and we 
are proud to be enabled to testify that tlie scene presented 
in this extract is not only true to individual life, but it is the 
expression of a general fact. There is scarcely any degree of 
trouble and self-denial which men in this class will not encounter 
to serve their fellow sufferers; and no service is more cheerfully 
and punctually repaid when the position of the parties is re- 
versed. To the poor man, poverty greater than his own never 
appeals in vain : — 

* To give the stranger’s children bread, 

Of your precarious board the spoil — 

To watch your Jielpless neighbour’s bed, 

And, sleepless, meet the morrow’s toil;* 

These are the daily offerings of mutual love which we witness 
among the lowest members of the struggling artisans. And 
perhaps they ought to surprise us less than they do ; for in con- 
trasting them with the comparative diilncss and indifference of 
the wealthy to the sufferings of those below them, wc arc apt 
to lose sight of two very relevant considerations ; one is, that 
sympathy — meaning by it fellow-feeling — can only exist in its 
fullest extent among persons of the same condition, surrounded 
by the same circumstances, inured to the same privations, — 
who know that the distress they arc called upon to mitigate 
was their own yesterday, and may be their own again to-morrow. 
What is thus true sympathy between the ])Oor, becomes, when 
transferred to the relation between rich and poor, what is com- 
monly expressed by the word compassion — a sentiment far 
feebler and less complete. iVIorcovcr, the rich can never have 
the same knowledge of the troubles and difficulties of the poor, 
which the poor have of their own. Their paths lie apart. 
However much they may endeavour to yisit among them, 
to become familiar with their circumstances, and acquainted 
with their griefs, — they can do all this, from the very nature 
of the case, only very imperfectly , There is not only tlic natural 
difficulty arising from discrepancy of life, feelings, and position, 
to be overcome ; but the very shrinking and reluctant pri<le of 
the independent poor opposes another barrier. Difference of 
position, therefore, lies at tlio root of the alleged want of sym- 
pathy: And, inadequate knowledge — under circumstances in 
which the inadequacy is inevitable — must bear at least half the 
blame of the apparent want of compassion with Avhich the more 
prosperous arc chargei. If rich and poor could but change 
places for a while, they would understand each other better ever 
afterwards — and make more allowances for their respective 
failings. 
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Another conskler<atIon to which due weight is seldom allowed, 
is this : the cause which of all others most deadens and restrains 
the hand of charity. Is the fear of bestowing it unworthily 
and inischicvoiisly. Immense difficulty is experienced by the 
rich, when they attempt to discriminate between cases of im- 
P9sture and cases of real der. titution, — between cases which it 
would be a duty and a delight, and cases which it would often 
be a sin and a mischief to relieve. The poor experience no such 
difficulty. They have to guard against no imposition : for im- 
position with them would be easily and certainly detected. 
Their means and their feelings may be safely taken therefoi'c as 
guides. 

But we are putting off tlie unpleasant part of our duty. 
There are re})resentatlons made — at least impressions left — 
by the book before us which we have signalised as inaccurate 
and full of harm. Some of these wc must ju’ocecd to notice: 
and first among them, the exaggeration of describing an animo- 
sity against masters and employers as the common cpiallty and 
characteristic of the o[)crativc population. The narrative im- 
ports that the angry and vindictive feelings by which the soul 
of John Barton is al)sorbed, are constant and pervading. 

‘ I saw (says the writer in the preface) that they were sore and 
irritable against the rich ; the even tenor of whose seemingly happy 
lives appeared to increase the anguish caused by the lottery-like 
nature of their own. WJiether the bitter cprnplaints made by them, 
of the neglect which llicy experienced from tlie j)rosperoiis — espe- 
cially from the masters whose fortunes they had lielped to buildup — 
were well founded or no, it is not for me to judge. It is enougli to 
say that tliis belief of tlie iiijustiec and imkindness which they endure 
from their fellow-creatures, taints wliat miglit be resignation to Goffs 
will, and turns it to revenge in too many of the poo/ uneducated 
factory-workers of jManchestcr. ... At present they seem to me to 
be left in a state, wlierein lumen tatioi us and tears are thrown aside as 
useless, but ill which the lips are compressed for curses, and the 
hands clenched and ready to smite.’ 

Now we do not hesitate to say that the impression conveyed 
by sucli statements as this, is materially at variance with tlie 
truth. It is presumptuous perhaps to pronounce decidedly upon 
a point on which opinions will vary; — the experience of every 
man of course depending on the local and personal circun^stanccs 
in which he has been thrown. But both our own observation, 
and the confirming views of others whose acquaintance with 
artisan life has been even more extensive and intimate than our 
own, enable us to speak with some confidence. It is unques- 
tionably and unfortunately true that sentiments of animo- 
sity of this description do exist in a considerable degree, and in 
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11 dcjjrce which varies with the times. All that we contend for 
is, that they arc exceptional, not general — local, limited, and 
transient, — and certainly not entertained by the working popu- 
lation at large. As a picture of an individual, — that is, of 
the feelings of this or that person, — John Barton is unhap})ily 
true to the life ; as the type of a class, though a small one, he may 
be allowed to pass muster : but to bring him forward as a fair re- 
presentative of the artisans and factory operatives of Manchester 
and similar towns generally, is a libel alike upon them and 
upon the objects of their alleged hatred. Mucli, no doubt, has 
been done, and is still being done, by those emissaries of ill-will 
who live upon the passions they excite, to create and foster 
bad feeling between classes so intinaitcly bound together as 
the maiiufaetiiring capitalist and the manufacturing labourer. 
Much has been done, too, both by senators and journalLsts, 
through slanders protected by privilege of parliament, and pro- 
pagated by that mighty press against whose injuries there is no 
defence, towards spreading among the more distant jmlJic the 
l)elief that this bad feeling docs exist to a perilous extent. 
Notwithstanding which, however, we rejoice to know that the 
feeling is becoming every year rarer ami less acrimonious; 
that it Is more and more exclusively confined to tlio irregular, 
dissolute, and discontented c^r-workrnen who form the acting staff 
of trades’ unions and delegations ; and more and more exclusively 
directed against tliosc employers — daily hccoming fewer — 
who look upon the operatives they emjdoy in the mingled light 
of coadjutors and antagonists — with whom their only concern is 
to drive as hard a bargain as they can ; and that It is fast giving 
way before the increasing cniivletion of a common interest, and 
the huinamsiug iufluenee of faithful services rendered, on the 
one hand, and just treatment, willing aid, and benevolent 
kindness on the other. 

There is, too, it seems to us, a double error, both an artistic 
error and an error of fact, in representing a man of Barton’s In- 
tcHigenec and habits of reHectloii and discussion, to be so ignorant 
of the first principles of commercial and economic science as he 
is here described. Probably this arises from the writer’s ac- 
knowkidged unacfpiaintancc with social and political economy 
bcrsclft and from her ignorance how far the rudiments of these 
sciences have been mastered by the more thoughtful and the 
better educated artisans of our large towns. But indeed the 
lights and shades arc tlirowii too strongly on every thing relating 
to John Barton. The effect may have thus been made more 
startling : but, Ave think, at the expense of probability. It is 
not that he has, more or less, tAvo natures. That is common 
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to us all. Our ohjeetion is, that his conduct is radically incon- 
sistent with his qualities and character. He is not only an 
intelligent man, but a steady and skilful workman ; and so 
confident in his own onpiicity always procuring for him cer- 
tain employment, that he never, when in receipt of the highest 
wages (i. 33.), lays by a frrthing for a time of sickness at 
home or stagnation of trade. JMeau while, whenever these 
pcrknls come, he is found cursing liis masters instead of his 
own improvidence ; spending his time* and money on trades’ 
unions, when both his child and himself are nnsnpplicd with the 
barest necessaries of life ; and wasting (as so many operatives 
do), in subscriptions for such objects, Junds wliich, duly hus- 
banded, would have saved his only son (whose loss, we arc 
told, has Avarped his temper) from an early grave, i^et neither 
to tlic authoress, nor to the sni)posed subject of her delineation, 
is it at any time intimated as occiiiTlng that, if ever there w'as a 
dear case in which a man had to thank himself for most of 
his sorrows and misfortunes, John Ibirton’s Avas that case. On 
the contrary, he is ])aint(jd as utterly unconscious, even to the 
last, of his own improvidence and of its sinister influence on his 
condition. Instead of drawing from his priv^ations those kssons 
of Avarniiig and remorse AAdfn^h, to an intellect like his, must 
have been as [)atcnt as tlie day, they are merely niade to hea]) 
iq) fresh fuel for that funeral j)ilc to Avhich his senseless and 
vindictive ])a«siou is at last to set fire. 

There Is evil enough in the Avorld, God knows and avc all 
know, to try the temjier, avc Avill not say the faith, of both rich 
and j)oor ; and tlie evils of society j)ross often Avith crushing 
severity on tlic j)()or ; — 

' At all times it is a l)e\vil{lcring tiling for tlm poor Aveav(*r to see 
Ills employer removing from hoiiMJ to house, eaeh one grander thfin 
llu* last, till he ends in Imildiiig onC! moni inagnilieenL than all, or 
Avitlidraws his money from the eoneerii. or sells his mill to buy an 
eslalc ill the eoniitry, while all tliis time the wiaivei*, who thinks that 
lie and his fellows are llie real makers of this Wealth, is struggling on 
for bread for his eliildron, through the vicissitudes of lowered Avages, 
sliort lioic’s, fewer hands employed, &c*. And when he knows trade 
is had, and could umhn’staiid (at least partially) that thm'e are not 
buyers enough in the market to j>iircha''e the goods already made, 
and consi*quently that there is no demand for more ; wlien he would 
bear much without complaining, could he also see that his employers 
were hearing their share; he is, I say, bewildered, and (to use his 
own phrase) “ aggravated ” to see that all goes on just as usual wdtli 
the mill-owners. Large houses are still occupied, while spinners and 
Weavers' cottages stand empty, because the families that once occu- 
pied tliem are obliged to live in I’ooms or cellars. Carriages still roll 
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along the streets, concerts are still crowded with subscribers, tlie 
shops for expensive luxuries still find daily customers, while the 
workman loiters away his unemployed time in watching these things, 
and thinking of the pale uncomplaining wife at home, and the wailing 
children asking in vain for enough of food, of the sinking health, of the 
dying life of those near and dear to him. The contrast is too great.’ 

The following quotation is from the same conversation be- 
tween Barton and his friend Wilson of which we have already 
quoted a part. They arc discussing the same subject — the 
difference between their masters’ lot and their own : — 

‘ Barton, seeing he was likely to have his own way, went on. 

‘ “ You’ll say (at h^ast many a one does) they’n gotten capital, and 
we’n gotten none. 1 say, our labour’s our capital, and we ought to 
draw interest on that, 'i'hey get iiit<*rest on their capital somehow 
all this time, while ourn is lying idle, else how could they all live as 
tiny do ? Besides, there’s many of them had nought to begin witli ; 
there’s Carsons, and Duncoinbes, and Margies, and many another, as 
eomed into Manchester witli clothes to their back, and that were all, 
and now they’re worth their tens of thousands, a’ gotten out of onr 
labour; — why, the very land as fetched but sixty pounds twenty year 
agonc is worth six hundred now, and that, too, is owing to our labour; 
— but look at yo, and see me, and poor Davenport yonder; whatten 
better are we ? They’n screwed us down to tlie lowest peg, in order 
to make their great big fortunes, and Iniild tluiir great big houses, 
and we — why we’re just clemming, many and many of us. Can you 
say tluTc’s nought wrong in this ?” 

‘ “ Well, Barton, I’ll not gainsay ye. But Mr. Carson spoke to 
me after the fire, and, says be, ‘ I shall ha’ to retrench, and he very 
careful in iny expenditure during tlieso bad times, I assure ye — so 
yo see tli’ masters siifiiir too.” 

‘ “ Hail they ever seen a child o’ tlicir’n die for want of food?” 
asked Bai-ton in a low deep voice.’ 

Now here was a most favourable occasion for pointing out 
the just reflections to be drawn from such a contrast; yet it is 
so entirely passed by, that we are constrained to conclude that 
they were unpci'ccivcd by the writer herself. It is, we fear, too 
true that some envy and much exasperation do arise, at times, 
in the breasts of the more inconsiderate of the manufacturing 
poor, when they sec those periods of commercial depression, 
which press so heavily upon themselves, borne so easily and with 
so little apparent privation by their masters. But there was only 
the more reason for seizing the opportunity to impress upon 
them both the real fact and the real philosophy of the case. 
It was only the more necessary to inform them (as numerous 
stoppages of wealthy firms might indeed readily bring home to 
their conviction) that their masters do suffer, and suffer most 
l^ainfully, from those reverses and stagnation of trade which 
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they imagine to fall solely on themselves ; to picture, however 
cursorily, the j)osition of those employers who, on such occasions, 
have seen tlie accumulations of years of patient and honest in- 
dustry suddenly swept away, and who, at an advanced period 
of life, have had to set to work to reconstruct the shattered 
fabric of their fortunes — and of those who, compromised more 
deeply still, find the prospects of their children blighted, their 
objects defeated, and their occupation gone. It is not true that 
such periods as 1842, wlien the scene of the narrative is laid, 
pass lightly over any of the great employers of manufacturing 
labour. Tlieir sufferings arc not the less severe because the 
worst part of them are of a kind into which their depend- 
ents cannot at once enter. And the simple reason — the ex- 
planation which lies upon the surface — why they do not 
sufier as severely and as obviously as the operatives is, that 
they^ in the days of prosperity, had laid by a portion of their 
earnings, and that the operatives had not ; and that, therefore, 
when ])rofits ceased and losses took their place — a change 
which long precedes the reduction of wages or the cessation of 
cinployiricnt — they could subsist out of their previous savings, 
while the improvident operatives had no savings to fall back 
upon. How came it never to occur to tlic authoress, or to 
her hero, that had Mr. Carson (who is represented as having 
raised himself from the operative class) thought as little of 
saving as John Barton, w'lio so envied and so wronged him, 
tlieir condition and their sufferings, wluni the period of distress 
arrived, would have been precisely equal ? It was, in truth, 
because the one had been ]n*udcnt and foreseeing, and llie other 
conlident and careless — because the one had busied himself about 
his work, wdiilo the other had busied himself about unions and 
politics, that their positions, when the evil day came, which 
came alike to both, were so strangely contrasted.* 


^ We admit readily, liowever, and sliould always bear in mind, that, 
llie siiH'erings of tlio operative, even wJien oceasioiuid by wliat may 
he called tlic total ruin of the master, are, wliile they last, greatly 
more intcnjc than the master’s. Tliere is no instance, we suppose, of 
a bankrupt master being reduced to the scpuilid cidlar liie of tlie 
Davenports, or even to breaking stones on the highways, or to the 
asylum of the workhouse. Unless he has been fraudulent as^vcll a.s 
unfortunate or imprudent, liis connexien^^, or even liis creditors, in- 
terpose to save liim from these dreadful extremities ; and it would be 
C(tually heartless and absurd to deny that these are beyond measure 
worse, and more trying both to our moral and our physical nature, 
than a m(*re descent from wealth to ])Ovcrty, from tiic luxuries and 
vanities of life to its scantiest comforts, earc.s, and privations. There 
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The forgotfiiluess — or the delusion, whichever it be — which 
we have here noted, la unhappily so common, and it discloses 
80 much of .the secret both of il\Q present and the future 
coiulition of the inaiiiifacturing ])opulation, that we Miust dwell 
upon it for a few moments longer. People at a distance are 
not aware, either to what an extent the actual wealth of the 
master manufacturers is the result of [)aticnt savings from very 
moderate averaye profits, nor (which is our immediate point) of 
the extent to which saving is within the power of the factory 
operatives. In tlic first place, it should be known that, in spite 
of all wc hear of fluctuations and stagnation of trade, this class 
suffers less perliaps than any other from variations of employment. 
There arc two reasons tor tliis: one is, that their cnn)loycrs, 
being generally wealthy, arc able to carry on their business 
through any ordlaary periods of depression, without curtailing 
or suspending production; in other words, they can afford to 
hold stocks. The other reason is, that the fixed ca[)ital cni- 
])loycd is generally so large, and the consetpient loss when it 
stands idle so ciionnous, that mills arc never allowed to stop 
if it is posisiblc to keep them going. A large mauuracturcr, 
according to the evidence of the factory ins[)cctors, cannot stop 
his factory without a dead loss of from 4000/. or /)000/. a year. 
Profits, therclove, ecase long before cither wages or employment 
arc affected; and it is only after a long contiuuaneo of unpro- 
fitable trade, that cither arc reduced. Operatives generally are 
now. Indeed, aware of this fact; Jind, tlierelbre, when tlielr 
employer closes his mill, they know well what an amount of 
pecuniary pressure such a step indicates, and they leel that he 
must be truly a fcllow-sutfcrcr. In the winter of 1817-48, 
when, owing to the failure in the Americiin cotton crop, a greater 
number of mills ceased working or reduced their hours of work. 


is this approach, however, to a compensation in the case of the 
operative, that liis trials, though more bitter and overwlielming I’ur 
the time, are generally shorter. The entcr])rising mauulacturcr, who 
loses in one desohitinjr seuMm the weiiltli accumulated by tlie patient 
and anxious labour of many preceding years, can seldom hope to re- 
gain eitfier the fortune or tlu* ])o>ition he* luis lost; and he generally 
passes thy remainder of Ids life a hroKc*ii-spirjt(*d and unprosperous 
man — Awhile as soon as eiiipluyment returns the operative is as well 
off, and too often as imprud(4it, as ever ; and tliough the thoughtful 
and sensitive among them may be occasionally depn^ssed or irritated 
hy anticipating the probable recurrence of such terrible visitations, 
it is certainly true that a lar larger proportion of them soon recover 
their natural cheerfulness, than is the case with the unfortunate 
among their employers. 
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than had ever previously been the case, so well was this under- 
stood, that scarcely one angry murmur or reproach was heard, 
though the sufferings of the people were severefbeyond all 
former cxaiftple. 

But not only is the employment of the factory population 
generally constant and regular, their wages also have long been, 
and doubtless will soon again be, comparatively very high. The 
wages of men in most such establishments, vary from 10/f. to 
405 ., and those of girls and \vomen from 75. to 155. a week. And, 
as from the nature of the work, in which even children can be 
made serviceable, several individuals of the same family are 
generally employed, the earnings of a family will very frequently 
reach 100/. a year — and by no means unfreqiiently, when the 
father is an overlooker or a spinner, 150Z. or 170/. — a sum on 
which families in a much higher rank contrive to live in decency 
and comfort. Saving then, out of such earnings, is obviously not 
only practicable but easy. Unhappily it is rare : for not only is 
much wasted at the ale-house (though less now than formerly) ; 
not only is much squandered in subscriptions to trades’ unions 
and strikes; but among the more highly paid operatives, spinners 
especially, gambling both by betting and at cards is carried on 
to a deplorable extent.* Much also is lost by bad housewifery; 
and we do not scruple to affirm that, wxre it possible (and who 
shall say that it is not?) to transport among these people, those 
thrifty habits, that household management, that shrewd, sober, 
steady conduct, characteristic of the Scotch peasantry, and 
which arc so well dci)Ictcd in Somerville’s ^ Autobiography of a 
‘ Working Man;’ not merely comfort, but wealth and indepen- 
dcncc, w’ould speedily become the rule instead of the exception 
among our Manchester artisans. Even as it is, we are cognisant 
of many cases where hundreds — in some instances thousands — 
of pounds have been laid by, for future calls, by factory work- 
men. Indeed, 'whenever you find one of this class too sensible 
or too religious to frequent the ale-house, too shrewd or too 
peaceable to subscribe to clubs or turn-outs, and 'wise enough to 
spend his money efficiently, or to marry a wife who can ; you 
are almost sure to learn that he has some independent j)i’operty 
— often deposited in his master’s hands, oftener still laid out in 
the purchase of cottages or railway shares. Many ’of them 


* We have now lying before us some particulars, showing the pre- 
valence of this vice, in one single fiictory. One man had lost 7/., 
another 3/.,' another 21. IO 5 . in a single night at cards. In the same 
mill the losses incurred on one occasion, in the betting on a foot-race, 
by tlie hands in one department only, exceeded 12/. 
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.become in time managers of mills, and, ultimately, proprietors 
and master manufacturers. 

As a confirmation of this statement, and as a contrast to the 
unnatural blindness and self-delusion of John Barton, wc will 
give a picture drawn from the life by one thoroughly acquainted 
with the operative classes in the northern end, at least, of tiie 
island. It is an account of the actual progress upwards of a 
young mechanic, given by Mr. Robert Chambers. 

‘ Englishmen have much to be thankful for, inasmuch as there is 
probably no country on the face of the globe where sober, industrious, 
young mechanics and labourers can so soon raise themselves to case, 
comparative independence, and comfort, as in England, Many in- 
stances in real life might be given in proof thereof. Yet our present 
purpose may be best answered by presenting the case of one, who, 
having lost his father and mother in childhood, has been indebted to 
the kind-hearted for the school learning he has acquired. During his 
apprenticeship he gained little beyond liabits of industry. In the 
seven years of his apprenticeship, his master fell from a respectable 
station to one of abject poverty ; owing to his taking the one glass, 
then the two, three, four, and onwards, till by steps almost impex’- 
ceptible, his business and family were neglected, whilst he joined his 
associates at the ale-house. But let ns not dwell on this sad pietin*c. 
On completing his twenty-first year, our orphan boy engaged in a 
situation where he received 15.9. per week wages ; eight shillings of 
which he appropriated to food and lodgings, and two shillings to 
clothing, and a few books, to rub up his school-day learning. Warned 
by the example of liis late master, he shunned the ale-house, and bis 
steady conduct soon gained him the confulence of his employer, who, 
at the end of his first year, raised his wages to twenty-one shillings 
per week. At the end of the .second year he found himself possf^ssed 
of 40/. ; five shillings per week had been regularly deposited in tlui 
bank for savings during the first year, which amounted to 13/. ; ami 
in the second year eleven shillings per week, whicli was 28/. 12^. 
more. Wc need not follow him step by step in Ins steady but on- 
ward course. He has now been nineteen years in bis jiresent situa- 
tion ; for the last ten lie has been the foreman, with a salary of tliirty 
shillings per week. Twedve years ago he married a virtuous young 
woman, and he has now six fine children. The house he lives 
in is his own : a good garden is attached to it, and a fruitful and 
lovely spot it is; it serves as an excellent training ground for his 
children, whose very amusements in it are turned to good account. 
The mother brouglit no fortune with her, except herself. Slie had 
indeed lived as .servant some years in a respectable family, where she 
had high wages ; but all she could spare was devoted to the support 
of an infirm motlier, who on her marriage was received into her lius- 
band's house, where the evening of her life is rendered happy. ITow 
is it, you ask, that a man of Ibrty years of age, who has had nothing 
to depend upon but his own labour — who has a wife and six children 
and an infirm mother-in-law to support — can have bought a piece of 
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ground, built a bouse upon it, and can have it well furnished, and, 
after all, has upwards of 200/. out on interest ? for he has been a ser- 
vant all along, and is a servant still. Well, let us see if we can find 
out how it is. In the first place, and which after all is the main 
point, he spends nothing at the ale-house. The money which too 
many worse than waste there, he saves. At the age of twenty-three 
we find he had in the bank of savings 40/. 


At the age of 24 he has 

• 

- 

- £70 

99 

25 „ - 

- 

- 

- 102 

91 

26 „ . 

- 

- 

- 135 

99 

27 „ - 

- 

- 

- 170 

99 

28 „ - 

- 

- 

- 206 


lie now marries, and expends on furniture 40/., reducing the amount 
at interest to 1 66/., but his wages are now advanced fo 255. per week ; 
his saving of 5s. per week and interest in one year amount to 21/., 
added to 166/., makes 187/. when twenty-nine years of age. 

‘ At thirty years of age he has 210/. ; wages now .305. per week; 
saves IO5. and interest ; he has 237/. at thirty-one years of age ; at 
thirty-two he has 286/. ; buys a plot of ground for 100/., expends 150/. 
in building his dwelling house, so that he reduces his money at interest 
to 36/., saves his IO5. per week and interest on 36/. — 27/. I65., makes 
63/. I65. at the age of thirty-thrcM*. 


At 34 he has 

- 

. 

- 

-£9S 

— 35 he has 

- 

- 

- 

- 125 

— 36 he has 

- 

- 

• 

- 155 

— 37 he has 

- 

- 

- 

- 181 

— 38 he has 

- 

- 

- 

- 207 


lie now expends the interest, and saves only IO5. per week. 

At 39 he has - - - - - 233 

— 40 he has ----- 250 

in addition to his house and garden.' 

It is with many such facts as these fresh in our recollection, 
and with the knowledge that such facts might easily become 
characteristic of a Avholc class, — instead of remaining that of 
isolated individuals, — that we feel most vividly the injurious 
tendency of a tale like ^ Jlary Barton,’ where these facts arc 
w'holly ignored, and the salutary conclusions to be drawn from 
them neglected or suppressed. The whole book, too, is pervaded 
by one fatally false Idea, which seems to have taken possession of 
the writer’s mind, and can scarcely fail to be impressed with equal 
vividness on the merely passive reader, viz. that the poor arc to 
look to the rich, and not to themselves, for relief and rescue 
from their degraded condition and their social miseries. An 
impression more utterly erroneous, more cidpably shallow, more 
lamentably mischievous, it is difficult to conceive. It strikes at 
the root of all social improvement. It is a thoughtless echo of 
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the virulent declamations daily sounded in the ears of the artisans 
by the worst of tlieir intestine enemies. For who are the men 
who thus habitually labour to persuade the operatives to lay the 
burden of their own sins and follies at the door of their em- 
ployers ? Never the really distressed — never those who have 
struggled numfully against destitution, and have struggled in 
vain ; but very generally tliose who have throAvn up lucrative 
emjdoymcnt, because they preferred travelling and haranguing to 
steady and honest toil ; — or those whose dissolute and turbulent 
conduct has occasioned their dismissal, and rendered them 
marked and dishonoured men throughout the trade; or those 
who (like some we have already mentioned) will spend in eard- 
playing or betting, in a single niglit, the income of many weeks. 

The ijlain truth cannot be too boldly sj)oken, nor too fre- 
quently repeated : the w-orking classes, and they only, can raise 
their own condition; to themselves alone must they look for 
their elevation in the soeial scale ; their own intellect and their 
owm virtues must Avork out their salvation ; their fate and their 
future are in their own hands, — and in theirs alone. Of the 
power of the agricultural population to do all this, we should 
speak more doubtingly, if we spoke at all ; but in reference to 
the manufacturing and mechanical operatives, avc speak with 
the conviction of positive knowledge (and the fixets we have just 
mentioned cannot fail, we think, to obtain some credit for us, 
with most of our readers,) when we pronounce, that for thetn to 
he as well off in their station as their employers arc in theirs — 
as well provided against the evil day of depression andrex^ersc — 
as comfortable, according to their standard of comfort, in their 
daily life — as respectable in . their domestic circumstances, — 
little more is necessary than that they should emulate their 
employers instead of envying them ; that they 'should imitate 
their prudence and worldly wisdom, their unresting diligence, 
their unflagging energy, their resolute and steady economy. It 
is not higher wages, nor more unvarying employment that our 
artisans need. As it is, they arc more highly j)aid than many 
clerks, many schoolmasters, many curates. But, with their 
present habits, twice their j)rcsent earnings would not mend 
their position. The want is moral, not material ; — a better educa- 
tion, to give purer tastes and higher aims, — strength and sense 
to Avithstand present temptation, — the courage to differ from 
their associates, and to pui^ue unflinchingly their chosen course. 

With these qualities, they would have no need to call on the 
rich or on the legislature to assist them. They could attain 
the desired f)osition without asking aid from their employers. In 
the absence of these qualities, no aid from any quarter can avail 
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them one iota. The efforts of all the philanthropists that ever 
ran a-mitck at evil could not render them any permanent service. 
Endow the wealthy employers of labour with all power and all 
knowledge, imbue their hearts with the kindliest affections, let 
them call in legislative aid without measure and without stint ; 
and all combined would still remain as incompetent as at 
present, to bestow one real blessing, to render, one abiding 
service to men who will lend no helping hand to their own 
emancipation, who persist in standing aloof from the cure of 
their own malady, and expect to achieve comfort and inde- 
pendence, while refusing to pay down the appointed purchase- 
money of frugality and foresight. The desperate delusion that 
the evils of society are to be remedied from without^ not from 
within^ that the people arc to be passive parties, — and not the 
principal, almost the sole, agents, — in their own rehabilitation, 
has met with far too general countenance in quarters where 
sounder wisdom might liavc been looked for. The language 
held on this subject in parliament, by the periodical press, and 
in such works as this before us, has gone far to confirm their 
notions of their own helplessness, and thus perpetuate their 
supineness ; and, by so doing, has inflicted a degree of mischief 
on the labouring class, which, if it be persevered in, all the bene- 
volent exertions made to relieve them must prove utterly power- 
less to countervail. The sounder, sterner, healthier doctrine, 
which we have ventured to enunciate, — hard as it may seem 
to preach it in a period of distress, — is the only one which 
can prevent this distress from perpetual and aggravated recur- 
rence. The language which every true friend to the working 
man will hold to him, is this: ‘Trust to no external source 
‘ for your prosperity in life ; Avork out your own welfare ; 
‘ work it out with the tools you have. The charter may be 
‘ a desirable object, the franchise may be worth obtaining ; but 
‘ your happiness, your position in life, will depend neither on 
‘ the franchise nor the charter, neither on what parliament does, 
‘ nor on what your employer neglects to do ; but simply and 
‘ solely upon the use you make of the fifteen or thirty shillings 
‘ which you earn each week, and upon the circumstance whether 
‘ you marry at twenty or at twenty-eight, and whether you 
‘ marry a sluggard and a slattern or a prudent and industrious 
‘ w’oman.’ We are as certain as we can be of anything, tlmt, if 
the factory operatives and mechanics were possessed of the educa- 
tion, the frugality, the prudence, and the practical sense which 
generally distinguish their employers, no change whatever, either 
in the regularity or the remuneration of their work, would be 
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needed, to place them, as a body, in a state of independence, 
dignity, and comfort. 

The peculiar feature in the charaeter of the manufacturing 
operatives, which, next to tlieir careless and spendthrift habits, 
has wrought them most suffering, and which, when we regard 
their immediate future, has saddened us at times almost to 
despondency, is their want of moral courage, of resolute indi- 
vidual will. No one, wdio has not been a close observer of them, 
can have a conception of the case with with they arc led to act, 
not only against their own interests, but against their own 
wishes, by any person of their own class who chooses to assume 
the right of giving orders. Instances arc of yearly, sometimes 
almost of daily occurrence, where numbers in receipt of com- 
fortable wages, in regular work, under an employer whom they 
respect and like, enjoying, in fact, a position in every way satis- 
factory, and without any alleged or even imagined ground of 
complaint, have suddenly left their work, and thrown up all 
these advantages, on receiving a command to do so — without 
even waiting to ascertain whetlicr the command emanated from 
a competent authority, sometimes even without waiting to in- 
quire by whom the command was given. Instances have come 
to our knowledge wdiere a whole class of factory operatives have 
struck work in a body, simply because one or two discontented 
individuals of their own number told tlicm to do so, — although 
the vast majority obeyed with the gieatcst unwillingness, and 
though the certain consequences were severe suffering. In the 
year 1842, cases occurred of hundreds of quarry-men and 
masons throwing down their tools and retiring to their homes, — 
thus depriving themselves and their families of food, — for no 
other reason than because a man had run into the place where 
they were working, and had told them that they were not to 
strike another stroke ! The idea of resistance to an order ema- 
nating from one of themselves, or from a union committee, 
formed (though they know not and inquire not how) out of 
their own body, seems never to occur to them. They have no, 
power of loill. The minority — often a very small, unknown, 
and invisible minority — commands the whole. Most strihesy in 
fact, are the act of the few against the wishes of the many. This 
non-resistance arises in part from the want of individual character 
among the operatives, — ^ they don’t like (they say) not to do as 
* the others do;’ — and partly from the considerations thus ex- 
pressed by a shrewd old workman in the book before us : — 

* “ You’re one of the Union, Job?” asked Mary. 

< t( XjQ, — I'm one, sure enough ; but I’m but a sleeping partner 
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in the concern. I were obli«fefl to become a member for peace, else 
I don’t go along with ’em. You see my folly is this, Mary. I would 
take wliat I could get ; I think lialf a loaf is better than no bread. 
1 would work for low wages rather than sit idle and starve. But then 
comes the Trades* Union, and says, ‘ Well, if you take the half loaf, 
we’ll worry you out of your life. Will you be clemmed, or will you 
be worried ? * Now clemming is a quiet death, and worrying isn’t ; 
so I choose clemming, and come into the Union.” ^ 

This inability to resist evil counsel, this fatal facility of 
temper, Is the more serious in our estimation, because we do not 
sec how it Is to be cured. It is unquestionably significant of a 
low degree of intellectual culture ; but it is at the same time a 
Aveakness which these classes share with many far above them 
in social rank and educational advantages. Mere instruction 
does not confer strengtli of will and courage for individual 
action- The number of those in any class who dare to think 
and act for themselves In opposition to the more active and 
noisy among them is lamentably small ; and we cannot reasonably 
expect it to be greater among uneducated operatives than 
cltcwhere, though perhaps in no rank docs it produce more sad 
results. 

There arc several minor points in which the authoress of 
* Mary Barton ’ has laid herself open to serious criticism, which 
want of sjiace compels us to pass by. Two, however^ wc must 
notice. The first is tlie countenance she gives to the trite and 
shallow error, that labour is a curse, — that the poor arc to be 
2>Itied for the obligation to daily toil which their state imposes, 
and that the [loor only arc ordained to toil. These 2)opular 
misconceptions, which so many writei’s reiterate without reflec* 
tion, carry with them the seeds of much mischief. The very 
expression so commonly em[)loyed — ^condemned to labour’— 
conveys a radically false view of human nature. It implants 
in the mind of the poor man the idea that the condition of 
his existence is a Iiarclshij) ; and in the mind of the rich the still 
more fatal fallacy, that idleness is a dignity and a j)rivilege. 
Two worse errors could scarcely take possession of the popu- 
lar mind ; and probably the greatest service rendered by Mr. 
Carlyle to the cause of social truth* and progress, is due to the 
vigour with which he has attacked them, and has vindicated 
the happiness and the nobility of labour. The doctrine that 
the necessity of labour is a blessing, and not a curse, cannot 
be insisted upon too strongly. It is to this very necessity 
that mankind owes not only its first redemption from the savage 
state, but every step of its advance in a civilisation, from which, 
we trust, a great deal more may be expected still. 
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The misery aod worlhlcssness of those who — exempted from 
the need of labouring for their daily bread — find no intellectual 
or social work calling on them for exertion — ^the killing languor 
^ and ovcr^labourcd lassitude of those who have nothing to do,’ — 
if it could be faithfully depicted, would send back many a 
discontented artisan to his anvil or his loom, pacified and thank- 
ful:— 

‘ How men would mock at Pleasure’s shows. 

Her golden promise, if they knew 
“What weary work she is to those 
Who liave no better work to do ! ’ 

While, on the other hand, the severe application, the grinding 
anxieties of the merchant and the civil engineer, the weary 
eye, the exhausted brain, the shattered nerves of the statesman, 
the student, the lawyer, or the mathematician, would appal 
those on wdiom is laid the far easier task of manual exertion. 
That, unremuncrated toil Is a heavy weird, no man will deny ; 
but this is probably rarer among daily labourers than among 
any other class. That, toil so unremitting as to wear out the 
frame, and leave no leisure for domestic enjoyments or for 
intellectual culture, is a sore evil, is no less unquestionable ; but 
it is an evil shared in this country^ by nearly all classes. Those 
who do not work at all, none but a worthless sluggard will 
envy ; and those who work, cither with the hand or brain, 
whether law'yers, senators, mercliants, or operatives, have all to 
work harder than is desirable. The cure for this general social 
evil must be sought in the gradual spread of simpler habits, 
and in a justcr appreciation of the great objects of our being, — 
that is of our existence here on earth. But, that the poor have 
any special reason to complain Of excessive toil, — far less, that 
they are entitled to murmur because daily labour is their lot in 
life — is a statement to which we can never subscribe ; since 
we believe it to be any thing but true. What says one of their 
kindest hearted friends? — 

* Heart of the People ! — Working men ! 

Marrow and nerve of human powers ; 

Who on your sturdy backs sustain 

Through streaming Time this world of ours ; 

* Hold by that title — which proclaims 

, That ye are undismayed and strong, 

Accomplishing whatever aims 

May to the sons of earth belong, ^ 

‘ Yet not oh ye alone depend 
These offices, or burdens fall ; 

Labour, for some or other end, 

Is lord and master of us all. 
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‘ Tlien in content possess your hearts, 

Unenvious of each other’s lot ; 

For those which seem the easiest parts 
Have travail which ye reckon not. 

And he is bravest, happiest, best, 

Who, from the task within his span. 

Earns for himself his evening rest, 

And an increase of good for man.* 

The second of the two faults in ^Mary Barton,’ to which 
we have referred, is this. There is an impression left by it 
ui)on the mind — an impression, too, which is the legitimate 
and inevitable result of the statements and the descriptions it 
contains — which yet is so unfounded and so unjust as almost 
to expose the writer to the charge of culpable misrepresent- 
ation. It w’ould be impossible for any one to read ‘Mary 
‘ Barton,’ and take from it his opinion of the relations between 
rich and poor in the manufacturing towns, without coming 
to the conclusion (even if it Avere not distinctly asserted, as 
at page 130. of the first volume, and elsewhere,) that there 
exists an entire want of kindly feeling between them, — that the 
sufferings of the oj)eratives are entirely disregarded by their 
employers, and that no effort is made to relieve them, even in 
times of the severest pressure. Now every one acquainted with 
the districts in (piestion will bear us out, Avhen Ave affirm that 
no representation can be further from the truth. The winter 
sinks, as if ignorant of them — and we hope she is — a whole class 
of facts, of Avhich, however, it is scarcely possible that she should 
have been totally uninformed. For it is notorious, that in no 
town arc there better organised or more efficient charities 
than in Manchester. Besides the usual medical institutions, 
infirmaries, dispensaries, eye-hospitals, lying-in-hospitals, &c., 
— Avhich arc unusually numerous and accessible — there is a 
district visiting society (and it has been in operation many years) 
Avhich would render the unknown and unrelieved existence of 
such distress, as is described in the case of the Davenports, almost 
impossible. In the two periods of severest distress Avhich have 
been known of late years, in 1842 and 1847, — when, owing to 
the stagnation of trade, many operatives Avere partially, and 
some A\dioIly, unemployed — the most vigorous efforts were 
made by the philanthropic of all classes to bring relief hbme to 
every poor man’s door. In 1842 soup kitchens AA’ere open for 
eight months ; soup And rice to the extent of 800 gallons Avere 
distributed — affording relief to about 4000 persons daily. In 
1847 nearly double the amount Avas subscribed for the same 
purpose; and from 6000 to 8000 individuals received gratuitously 
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for many months daily rations of bread and soup. At Stock- 
port, a much smaller town, and one almost exclusively inhabited 
by master manufacturers and their 'workmen, the amount of 
subscriptions raised during the distress of 18'12 \vas 4200/., be- 
sides several hundred tons of coal which were distributed among 
the poor ; and for several months the average number of indi- 
viduals relieved every week exceeded 14,000. Similar assist- 
ance was afforded with equal liberality in Bolton, Bury, and 
most other towns. In addition to this, master inaiiufactLirers, 
in many instances, distributed to their unemployed people large 
quantities of soup and flour for months together, — doing all indeed 
that the nature of the case possibly admitted of. Nor w’crc the 
masters, of wdiom we arc speaking, men of uncommon benevo- 
lence. In fact, we do not believe that any manufacturers could 
be found (unless, perhaps, some few of the neediest and most un- 
educated) who did not attend, at once and gladly, to any apj)II- 
cation for assistance from their own people — even where they 
might not take the initiative In searching out cases of privation. 
We have good reason to believe, also, that there are very few 
reputable families among the factory operatives, who have not 
some friends among the upper classes to whom they could apply 
on such an occasion. That a steady and religious family, like 
the Davenports, could have fallen into the state of hclj)less and 
squalid wretchedness which the authoress has depicted, no one 
acquainted with the poor of Manchester will easily believe; or that 
families like the Bartons and the Wilsons would not have been 
readily assisted in the time of want by their former employers. 
Therefore we say, that in so resolutely Ignoring all the kindness 
felt for the people, and all the willing and anxious assistance 
rendered to them by their employers, the authoress of ‘ Mary 
* Barton’ has borne false witness against a wdiole class, — has 
most inconsiderately fostered the ill-opinion of them known to 
exist in certain quarters — and has, unintentionally no doubt, 
but most unfortunately, flattered both the prejudices of the 
aristocracy and the passions of the populace. 

The basis of the book — the master idea which pervades it — 
is the old dispute between capital and labour — as to the distri- 
tution of that wealth which is the joint ^)roduction of the two. 
The operative is represented as utterly bewildered by seeing his 
employer, to all appearance, steadily and rapidly advancing in 
the world, in spite of the vicissitudes of trade ; while he himself, 
in consequence of those vicissitudes, is lcft\o struggle, and often 
to struggle in vain, for daily bread. He is said to be disgusted 
and enraged at that unequal division of the profits of their com- 
bined exertions, in which alone he can find the explanation of 
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this irritjitlng (llffcrcncc in their lot. Now, it is unquestionably 
true that this feeling does exist in the minds of many operatives ; 
though the intensity and the prevalence of it are both exagge- 
rated. It is manifest, too, that the writer before us shares in 
the feeling ; and recent publications have shown that It is shared 
also by economists and thinkers of a far higher order. In 
fact this ^vehement and bitter cry of labour against capital,’* 
for a fairer division of profits, is as old as society itself, and 
will endure as long — because it arises from that principle in 
human nature which must always make every man an unjust 
judge in his own cause, and an uni’casonablc distributor of 
funds to be taken from the pockets of other people. It is 
rarely indeed that two parties can be satisfied by the most 
equitable distribution of any spoil. The existence, therefore, 
of the alleged feeling of discontent among the manufacturing 
operatives, is not even prirnd facia evidence that the discontent 
is well founded. Still, the opinion that it is so is so widely 
spread, and suggestions of plans to remedy the supposed inequi- 
table apportionment of the profits of manufacturing industry 
have of late received the sanction of such high authority, that 
we must devote a short space to an attempt to put the matter in 
a practical and proper light. 

The theory of the case may be thus briefly stated : — The 
capitalist and the workman areyno doubt, joint agents — co- 
oj)crators — partners, In fact — in the production of a certain 
article (say cotton cloth), and joint sharers in the profits arising 
out of its sale. The capitalist supplies funds, inachineiy, and 
superintendence; the workman supplies handicraft skill and 
manual labour. At the end of the year, or, of some shorter 
period, the net returns arc to be divided between them, in a 


* Mr. Macaulay has given us a curious specimen (Hist, of Eng. i. 
p. 419.) of this ill an old ballad, which was popular in the time of 
Charles II. ‘The master clothier is satirically introduced, — de- 
claring, that 

‘ In former ages we used to give. 

So that our workfolks like farmers did live ; 

But the times are changed, we will make them to know. 

# « * « 

We will make them to work hard for sixpence a day, 

Tho’ a shilling they deserve, if they had their just pay; 

If at all they murmur, and say 'tis too small, 

We bid them choose whether they’ll work at all. 

And thus we do gain all our wealth and estate, 

By many poor men that work early and late.” ' 
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proportion cither formally agreed upon, or tacitly decided by 
custom. 

But the labourer is a poor man — he has no stores in his cup- 
board, and no money in his purse. He must purchase food, 
clothing, and shelter from day to day; and therefore cannot 
wait till the end of the year to receive his share of the common 
gain. The capitalist, therefore, should advance to him what it 
is thought probable that his share will amount to — minus^ 
perhaps, the interest on the advance; and, possibly, some 
further small deduction to compensate the risk of having over- 
estimated the workman’s share. 

But further : the results of a manufacturing enterprise are 
sometimes not profit but loss — always occasional loss — fre- 
quently loss for years together — sometimes even loss on the 
'whole. But the workman, who could not bear to wait, can still 
less bear his share of loss ; the cajutalist, therefore, has to en- 
counter all the losses, for he cannot call upon the labourer to 
refund the wages he has received. 

The original compact (tacit or formal)* by which the division 
ofi )rofits would have been otherwise determined has thus become 
modified, for the convenience of the workman, into the form in 
which we at present sec it. The workman receives his share of 
the profits before any profits are made ; he receives his share in 
years in which no profit is made ; he receives it in years when 
profits are changed into losses; he receives it sometimes when 
his master is being gradually ruined in the partnership, which 
— if he be but prudent — will have enriched him. What deduc- 
tions from his original share should be made in consideration of 
all these predicates? It is evident that, in common justice, he 

• Pothier, in his ‘ Treatise on Partnership,’ and after him Kent 
(Lecture 43. of his ‘ Commentaries^), assume, that in partnerships, 
where the contribution by one consists entirely of money, and en- 
tirely of labour l)y tlie other, each party should share in the profit, in 
proportion to the value of what he brings into the common stock ; 
and in the loss in a ratio to the gain to which he would, if the busi- 
ness had succeeded, have been entitled. Paley’s rule is as follows : 
‘ From the stock of the partnership deduct the sum advanced, and 
^ divide the remainder between the monied partner and the labouring 
^ partner, in the proportion of the interest of the money to the wages 

* of the labourer, allowing such a rate of interest as money might be 

* borrowed for upon the same security, and such wages as a journeyman 

* would require for the same labour and trust.’ Paley was too sensible 
a man to suppose that any share in the losses can ever really fall 
upon the labouring partner : in compensation for which eventual dis- 
advantage to the monied partner, he alloAvs him interest on his money 
at six per cent, upon a division of the profits. 
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cannot expect to receive as much as if he waited till profits were 
realised, and bore his proportion of losses, when losses were 
incurred 

The workman! s wages then^ are his share of the profits commuted 
into a fixed payment. This commuted share he is secure of re- 
ceiving as long as the manufacturing enterprise in which he is 
engaged actually goes on. The capitalist alone endures all the 
losses, alone furnishes all the advances, alone encounters the risk 
of ruin, and receives only that share of profit which may remain 
over, after the labourer’s * commuted share ’ is paid. The work- 
man’s share is a first mortgage, the capitalist’s share is only a 
reversionary claim. 

When these matters arc duly weighed, and when, in connec- 
tion with them, the history and the fiuctuations of that tnide, in 
the great centre of which tlie scene of ‘ ]\Iary Barton ’ is laid, 
arc dispassionately considered, we do not believe that any man, 
whether operative or not, could conscientiously come to the con- 
clusion, that the master manufacturers — abusing their advan- 
tages in the labour-market — have generally engrossed a larger 
proportion of profit than of right belongs to them. It is a great, 
though natural mistake, to think only of the masters who succeed. 
But we have the very recent fact before us, that in the year 1847, 
hundreds among them lost at one blow the earnings of many 
previous years of patient and plodding industry. We know how 
many have become bankrupts ; and how many more have com- 
pounded with their creditors, during the disastrous fiuctuations 
of the last twelve years. We have many examples, too, not only 
of masters who became poor, but of operatives who became rich; 
and stepped into the class of masters, by savings out of their 
wages, — their ‘ commuted share ’ of profit. (The Mr. Carson of 
the present stoiy is represented as one of these : we arc told 
that he and George Wilson were at one time rival candidates 
for the hand of the same young woman.) We have the evidence 
(sec the ^Eeport of a Committee of the House of Lords upon 
* Burdens on Land’) of one of the largest manufixeturers, that 
the average profits of the cotton trade during the last twenty 
years we^e little more than 2} per cent, on the capital employed. 
We have the fact, notorious in the manufacturing districts, that 
many of the wealthiest spinners are wealthy only becdiuae they 
annually lay by a large sum, not out of the present profits of 
their business, but out of the interest of their capital. And, 
finally, we have the very significant fact, that the operatives 
themselves, whenever asked to specify the proportion of profit 
W'hich they imagine their masters to obtain, and which they 
would themselves assign to them for their capital and superin* 
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tendence under a co-operative system, invariably (we believe) 
name a far larger proportion than is actually realised, except in 
cases of singular good fortune. The following evidence, given 
some years ago by a very intelligent agitator among them, is 
very instructive* He was desirous that a number of workmen 
should combine their savings, and start a mill on their own 
account, on the co-operative system ; and, after some conversa- 
tion as to the feasibility of the scheme in its preliminary 
arrangements, he is asked, — 

* Supposing, then, all difRculties as to capital overcome, a proper 
building erected, proper machinery obtained, and all contentions as 
to which of the co-operatives should take the best, and which the 
worst and most irksome labour, settled, and proper subordination 
obtained, there still comes the business of buying the raw material ; 
and, next, that of selling the manufactured product; — a business, 
you will admit, recjuii-ing much skill, promptly applied, to guard 
against loss or bankruptcy. How would you that a committee sliould 
transact such business in the market? — For that business it might 
undoubtedly be expedient that they should select some skilful and 
trustworthy person. 

< Who — having a large capital and the success of the undertaking 
in his hand, and being open to the temptations of embezzlement, or to 
large bribes on the betrayal of his trust, — you would perhaps think 
it right should he well paid, to diminish those temptations? — Cer- 
tainly, I sec no objections to that ; he ought to be well paid. 

‘ Tliat being so, what would you, an operative capitalist, be willing 
to give to such a person for the management of your 100/. sliaro pro- 
ductively, for obtaining and superintending the fitting machinery, 
selecting and buying skilfully the raw commodity, and selling the 
manufactured produce, without any labour or care on your part ? — 
I have never considered the subject in that point of view, and can 
hardly say ; but I sliould think 4/. or 5/. a-year (or 4 to 5 per cent.) 
would not be unreasonable. I should not object to that. 

‘ It may surprise you, and it is well that you and the respectable 
mechanics engaged in this branch of manufacture should know, that 
the service spoken of is all rendered to them for one half, — now, 
indeed, when trade is depressed, for less than one fourth, — of that 
sum which you, and perhaps they, would deem a fair remuneration. 
That the 100/. capital is furnished, the building erected, the ma- 
chinery chosen and supplied, the raw material purchased, the labour 
in working it up directed, tlie markets vigilantly attended, and the 
sales of* the manufactured article faithfully made at the best price, 
and without any care or thought on their parts ; and that the manu- 
facturer wlio does all this, is well satisfied with a remuneration of 
40^. or 60s. j)er cent, per annum.’ (Evidence of Kowlaiid Detrosier. 
First Report of Constabulary Force Commissioners, p. 15C.) 

It is the opinion of several most able thinkers among them, 
as also of Mr. Babbage and Mr. Mill, that a better feeling would 
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be promoted between operatives and their employers, and the 
interests of both materially promoted, by some arrangement 
which should render the former more obviously sharers in the 
profits of manufacturing enterprise, and more promptly affected 
by the fluctuations of those profits, than they are under the 
present system ; — by some plan, in fact, of paying them a portion 
only of their earnings in the form of fixed wages, as advances 
on account^ and the remainder at the end of the year, out of the 
profits when actually realised. Some of the most intelligent 
and benevolent of our great employers of labour, have turned 
their attention to the same subject, — and have even made prac- 
tical experiments upon it. Now, we admit at once that such 
a plan, if practicable, would be most desirable for the interests 
of both parties ; and that the master manufacturer would cer- 
tainly not be the party least benefited by its adoption. We 
have considered all that Mr. Mill has written on the subject in 
his recent invaluable work, with the attention due to every 
thing which he puts forth ; and with the prepossession which we 
alwaj's have that so profound and dispassionate a thinker must 
be right ; and we have discussed the matter with experienced 
men of practice, under the sinccrest desire to arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion. But we are obliged to declare that the 
difficulties of the scheme seem to us insuperable. 

The legal impediments w’c pass over at once, because these 
arc remediable by legislation. But a practical difficulty meets 
us in limine. If the workmen already receive in the form of 
wages their full and due proportion of the common gain — and 
we have expressed our conviction that this is the case — then it 
is evident that they can only become sharers in the distribution 
of tlic annual profits by foregoing a portion of their preaefnt 
fixed salaries. They must receive their share of the profits in 
lieu of, not in addition to, the whole or a part of their weekly 
wages. The first step to the proposed arrangement must, there- 
fore, be an immediate reduction of the weekly payment to the 
workmen. Now, the men who would submit to such a diminu- 
tion of tliclr present certain earnings, for the sake of a fluctuat- 
ing and uncertain, though, it might be, larger, addition to their 
future i-cccipts, we believe to be few indeed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the objection to the conversion of the operatives 
from the condition of salaried servants to that of real partners, 
would, wc arc convinced, come from the operatives themselvesr 

111 the second place, — supposing this first difficulty to be 
surmounted — what must be done in years of loss, especially 
when those years of loss occur two or three in succession? 
These years of manufacturing losses arc generally years of a 
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high price of food. Under a partnership system, therefore, the 
operative would find ’him^lf with ch earnings and in- 

creased expehditUT^, ag^Vated hy the proportion of loss which 
at the .end of the year fall to his share, and which — as 

he would probably have Ao" means of meeting it — must remain 
as a debt due from him to hi^ employer, to be repaid when pro- 
fitable years recurred. The repayment of this debt, which 
would come before him in this naked form, viz. that his master 
was realising large profits whilst he was gaining nothing, but 
simply obliterating an old debt, would create endless dissatisfac- 
tion and ill-will ; and would, we are certain, lead to a far worse 
state of feeling between the parties than exists at present. More- 
over, it is to be doubted whether the substitution of fluctuating 
and uncertain for regular earnings, would not rather tend to 
promote r spirit of gambling and improvidence. Wc fear that 
the partnership system demands a degree of moral and social 
progress which our manufacturing population, clever and in- 
telligent as they are, are yet far from having attained. 

In the third place, the plan could not be made to tvorlt. 
Putting aside the difficulties which would arise in the case we 
have supposed, of a workman in debt to his master, perhaps for 
years together, and the consequent disputes and recriminations 
which could scarcely fail to arfee as to who was responsible for 
the bad success of the undertaking; — passing over the discourage- 
ment of the workman, and his constant temptation to cancel his 
debt by changing his master, wc must not forget, when we come 
to regard the question with a view to practice,’ that a factory 
employs on an average about 500 >vorkpcoplc. Of these many 
are floating^ come and go as the whim seizes them, some rc- 
flaaining a few months, others only a few weeks. How could 
their interests be fairly arranged, on the partnership plan ? Then, 
several of the people are careless, lazy, or drunken, and require 
to be summarily dismissed. But how could you dismiss men 
who have a reserved claim on the profits of the concern ? 

It is, no doubt, quite possible, and even easy, to give to some 
of the principal workmen employed in factories, the foremen of 
the various departments for example, a certain per centage of 
the yearly profits, in addition to their fixed salary. And this Is 
a plan by no means unfrequcntly luloptcd by employers, for the 
sake of stimulating the care and zeal of those on whom so much 
depends. But even in these cases, though the men are select 
and highly educated in comparison with their fellows, no attempt 
is ever made, we believe, to make them sharers *in losses as w'cll 
as in gains. The share they receive is simply an additional 
salary or bonus, given when the business is profitable ; is, in 
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fact, neither more nor less than s^dvance.in wages, withdrawn 
when the capitalist can no longer affijrd.to^give it 

On the whole, therefore, we incline to .the belief that the 
present system of commuting th^ worlonan’d share of the com* 
mon profits into a fixed weekly stioend, though not, perhaps, 
theoretically the most perfect, is, at least, the ope , which, . under 
the circumstances, is the most bctieficial to him, and ,the only 
one which is at present practicable. If it does not give hint the 
same interest in his work which a formal partnership might do, it 
secures to him regular and ample earnings; and greatly tends to, 
evade that heart-burning animosity and those perpetual disputes, 
which any other arrangement could scarcely fail to produce.* 
Under it we arc satisfied that the workman daes receive his fair 
share, if not more than his fair sliare, of the profits actually real* 
ised ; and if he expends them with a due regard to economy, be 
will in a few years — as a general rule — be able to amass a 
sum which would enable him to become a capitalist while re* 
maining a workman, — and thus realise some of the benefits of 
both conditions. 

The introduction of the continental law which permits part- 
nerships en commandite^ as they are called, or partnerships with 
limited liability on the part of the inferior shareholders, would 
greatly facilitate this result. Wc quote Mr.,Miirs account of 
this law. 

‘ The other kind 'of limited partnership which demands our 
^ attention is tliat in which the managing partner or partners are 
' responsible with their whole fortunes for the engagements of 
^ the concern, but have others associated with them who con- 
‘ tribute only definite sums and arc not liable for anything 
‘ beyond, though they participate in the profits according to « 
^ any rule tliat may be agreed upon. This is called partnership 
^ cn commandite ; and the partners with limited liability, to 
‘ whom, by the French law, all interference in the management 
‘ of tlie concern is interdicted, are called commanditaires. Such 
^ partnerships are not permitted by the English law ; whoever 
* shares in the profits is liable for the debts to as plenary an 
^ extent as the managing partner. For such prohibition no 
‘ rational defence has ever, so far as I am aware, been made.’ — 
MilVs PoL Econ, ii. 465. 

We have already, we fear, overstepped our limits, and with 
one or two remarks more, we will conclude. 

* It must be noticed that most of the workmen in factories have 
already a direct interest in the work, arising from being paid by the 
work done^ not by the day. 
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‘ Mary Barton ’ is called a tale of Manchester life ; its scenes 
are principally laid there, and its characters — masters and 
men — are manufacturers. ^ But the fearful contrasts between 
rich and poor, which it is the great object of the story to depict 
and darken, together with the moral lessons which the delinea- 
tions are intended to convey, have long been common to town 
and country. The chasm which separates the employer and 
the employed is at least as wide, we apprehend, in Dorsetshire 
as in Lancashire. Lazarus lies at the gate of Dives in both 

E laces — by the park palings of the squire as well as on the 
all-steps of the cotton lord — and the temptations and pro- 
vocations — the seeds out of which Esthers and John Bartons 
grow — undoubtedly abound in both, though not perhaps quite 
to the same extent. We cannot need a Crabbe to come again 
to tell us this. There was nothing in the extremity of their 
Manchester destitution, which the Davenports, immigrants 
from Buckinghamshire, are described iis dreading s6' much, as 
to be sent back to their rural home. 

Some improbabilities, too, take off considerably from our 
pleasure in these volumes. We cannot believe that the long 
coquetting of the heroine, Mary Barton, a weaver’s daughter 
and apprenticed to a milliner, with Henry Carson, a young 
master manufacturer and one of the beaux of Manchester — 
still less her long ill-usage of her rough and faithful lover, 
Jem Wilson, and her sudden and passionate devotion to him 
— are consistent with the sense and spirit all along attributed 
to her. And though there are many forms in which the devil, 
^ out of our weakness and our melancholy, abuses us to damn 
* us,’ we do not think that the manly and tender nature of 
John Barton should have been made answerable for his per- 
dition. But in concluding, we must again express our sense of 
the high literary merit of the work, and our conviction also, 
that both its value and its chance of lasting popularity would 
have been far greater, had the writer endeavoured to represent 
the real position of the operative classes, rather than the inac- 
curate and distorted view of that position as taken by the sour 
and envious among them ; had she, while depicting the distress 
and privation which they are so often called upon to endure, 
drawn attention also to those intellectual and moral deficiencies 
by which this distress is so often caused or aggravated ; had she 
dealt out one measure of kindliness and severity to the rich and 
poor ; and had she spoken of the bitter and malignant feelings 
she has dramatised, less as sparifig and excusing them than as 
perceiving and deploring their injustice. We yield to none in 
a hearty appreciation of, indeed a fellow-feeling with, the workers 
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in every country and of pvery denomination; but we would 
show that sympathy — not in i<Uy mourning over sorrows which 
are common to Jill ranks, nor in weeping at distresses for which, 
as for all human evils, there is a compensation and a cure, but 
— by calling on all our fellow-labourers to brace up their soab 
for stenner endurance and for hardier exertion ; by exhorting 
them to carry with them through all trials,* as their sword and 
shield, the settled faith that they, and no man else, must do 
their own work ; that the blessings of comfort, independence, 
and security are not to be mendicated from others, but to be 
achieved for themselves ; that these inestimable blessings are the 
promised and the sure rewards of steady industry, of resolute 
frugality, of reflection that looks before and after; that, in 
fine — to quote the language of a great poet — neither the 
humble nor the powerful must stoop to ask at the hands of 
others — ' 

^ A gift of that which is not to be given 
By all the blended powers of earth and heaven/ 


Aut. VI. — Lives of the Queens of England^ from the Norman 

Conquest. By Agnes Stuickeand. London : 1848. 

12 Vols. 12mo. 2V(tc Scries of the Stuarts. 

Tt is a fact, Avhich many will think extraordinary, that some 
of the most illiberal and invidious attacks, whether on 
classes or on individuals, which have been published in our 
times, have been the work of female writers. Perhaps it 
might not bo difficult to show that a certain degree of this 
unreasoning and unreasonable asperity is more natural, and 
therefore less blamcable, in the female than in the male cha- 
racter. It is the failing, not of a cold or harsh, but of a 
sensitive, enthusiastic, and imperfectly disciplined temperament. 
It is, therefore, precisely the failing wdiich we might expect to 
find in persons whose affections are tenderly cherished, and 
whose judgments are not severely exercised; who live sur- 
rounded by the endearments of a domestic circle, and unac- 
quainted, except through sympathy for others, with the harden- 
ing struggles of political and professional life; and whose 
minds, however acute and active by nature, are seldom exerted 
under serious responsibilities, or upon subjects of high practical 
importance. To such persons, friendly disapprobation and re- 
spectful dislike are, and must be, most difficult and painful 
attitudes of the mind- They cannot bear to divide their esteem 
and their affection; to think lightly of those by whom their 
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sympathies are attracted, or to admire those by whom they 
are repelled. And therefore nothing can be more unjust than 
to cite the prejudices of certain fair politicians against American 
democrats, or against English dukes and earls, as proofs of an 
inherently severe or censorious temper. 

Still it must be admitted that this propensity, though not 
perhaps an ungraceful or even unamiable infirmity unrlcr 
ordinary circumstances, is singularly unsuited to the office 
of a public instructor. Every one makes allowance for an 
afllectionate woman who can see nothing but excellence in her 
husband or son, and nothing but malice and unfairness in their 
enemies or rivals. But surely the case is altered when the 
objects of her sympathies and antipathies are political prin- 
ciples, parties, and characters ; and when her feelings are given 
to the world in a didactic work. It is difficult to be attracted 
or amused by an amiable weakness when it takes so formidable 
and aggressive a shape ; and it becomes the duty of all, upon 
whose judgment in such matters the public in any degree 
relics, to do their best to expose the error and its consequences. 
Ladies who assume masculine functions must learn to assume 
masculine gravity and impartiality. Or, if they fail to do 
this, they must prej)arc to be remonstrated with upon the 
omission — not, we trust, without the courtesy due to their sex, 
but assuredly with the plainness required by the interests of 
truth and justice. 

The book now before us is the work of a lady whose predilec- 
tions are those of a high Churchwomaii and stanch lloyalist. 
Miss Strickland considers the Church of England as a divine 
institution, the depositary of apostolic truth, and the representa- 
tive of apostolic authority; the Sovereign of England as the 
anointed of God, and responsible to him alone. We do not con- 
found these opinions with that strange mixture of obstinate 
adherence to antiquity, and timid submission to expediency, 
which during the last few generations has been known by the 
name of Toryism. We can have little or no indulgence for tlic 
prejudices of men who professed to regard the Church of England 
as Catholic and Apostolic, while they combined with dissenters 
and schismatics to persecute the Church of Rome as anti-chrlstian; 
and* who maintained the divine right of kings, while they kept 
the House of Stuart In exile. But the conscientious belief 
which boldly sets up a principle, and consistently adopts its con- 
sequences, deserves no part of the contempt due to the hypo- 
crisy which has so often raised the cry of Church and King-^ — 
not as the creed of faith and loyalty, but as the unmeaning 
watchword of a faction. 
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Nor have we the slightest intention, on the present occasion, 
of controverting by argument any part of what appear to be 
Miss Strickland’s opinions. Whether the ecclesiastical and 
political system she so much admires is the best possible, 
it is no part of our immediate object to consider. We are 
anxious, in the remarks we are about to make upon the latter 
portion of her work, to carry with us the sympathies of all 
lovers of fair play and equal dealing ; and we will not merge a 
dispute about historical truth in a discussion concerning high 
and low church government, or prerogative and constitutional 
rights. It is^ with the tone of Miss Strickland’s observations 
upon individual cluiracter that we think we have a right to 
find fault. There is scarcely a conspicuous defender of her 
principles upon whose faults she has had the courage to do 
justice ; nor a leader of the opposite party to whose merits she 
has had the generosity to give due honour. Some instances, in 
which this partial feeling has led to palpable injustice, we shall 
notice; but we deem it necessary to assure Miss Strickland, 
that in doing so we shall very inadequately express that per- 
vading sense of disappointment and suspicion with which every 
friend of historical truth, whatever his opinions may be, must 
read the work in which they occur. It is easy to extract a few 
exaggerated phrases and unjust decisions, but it would be end- 
less to collect the innumerable passages in which she has exerted 
her ingenuity to cast an air of romance, of pathos, or of humour, 
over some pointless anecdote or common-place letter ; or to con- 
trast them with those in which she has recorded, with cold in- 
difference or reluctant acknowledgment, traits of character really 
striking or touching. 

As a specimen of Miss Strickland’s partiality to her favou- 
rite heroines, we may select her life of Henrietta Maria. We 
acknowledge tliat many of the principal defects of that most 
unhappy and undeserving woman arc noticed in language of 
ju.'^t severity. Her levity and frivolity, her childish violence 
and spite, her infatuated religious bigotry, her unnatural 
cruelty to her youngest son, and her shameless ingratitude 
to the exiled friends of her dead husband, are all recorded 
without an attempt at defence or palliation. But it is impossible 
not to perceive that, notwithstanding all this admitted weakness 
and wickedness, ^ our Henrietta^ is still a favourite with her 
indulgent biographer. Her beauty, vivacity, and romantic 
spii it of enterprise are fondly dwelt on ; every incident, which 
can place her in an interesting or picturesque point of view, is 
made use of with artistical skill ; and when direct commendation 
cannot be hazarded, whole pages of eloquent but most audaciously 
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fulsome panegyric are quoted, without contradiction or quali- 
fication, from the celebrated funeral sermon preached upon her 
by Bossuet. If this were all, we might not have thought it 
necessary to state our objections. We can make every allow- 
ance for the indefinable attniction sometimes found in characters 
which have no pretensions to be considered either virtuous or 
amiable. But the attempt to depict Henrietta Maria as an 
attached and faithful wife has so much surprised us, that we 
must permit ourselves a few remarks upon it. 

Very little notice is to be found, in Miss Strickland’s work, 
of those insane and unprincipled political counsels, by which the 
wife of Charles I. is generally believed to have contributed so 
fatally to his ruin. And of some of these errors she seeks to 
acquit the Queen altogether; not on any proof of the falsehood 
of the accusation, nor even on the culprit’s own direct denial 
of its truth ; but on presumption drawn from the silence of her 
letters and diaries. It is incredible, she 'thinks, that a person 
who so freely laments her own frequent indiscretions, should 
have been silent upon mistakes of such importance, if she had 
really committed them. . We certainly cannot see how this 
conclusion follows. It may be highly probable that Henrietta 
Maria, writing confidentially and having no motive for con- 
cealment, would freely and candidly disclose what she considered 
her errors. But what reason is there to suppose that she ever 
considered the abandonment of Strafford, or the intended arrest 
of the five members, to have been errors ? Even in her own 
chosen y^here of petty intrigue, she was, by Miss Strickland’s 
admission, as blind and unskilful as she was indefatigable and 
unscrupulous ; and the wisdom of honesty and consistency she 
was, like many a more ingenious plotter, utterly incapable of 
comprehending. She probably lived and died In the confident 
belief, that the ruin of Charles I. was wholly owing to the 
scruples which rejected, or to the accident which defeated, or 
to the indiscretion which betrayed, some flimsy trick which 
her imbecile cunning had devised as a masterpiece of states- 
manship. The childish folly which disclosed her plans to Lady 
Carlisle was keenly felt, and bitterly bewailed, by the daughter 
of Marie de Medici ; but who can imagine her ever to have 
perceived that treachery, whether to an accomplice or an an- 
tagonist, is the most fatal blunder of which an English ruler can 
be guilty ? 

The principal excuse, intimated rather than insisted on by 
Miss Strickland on behalf of the Queen, is her utter ignorance of 
English l^w and history. This is, no doubt, an excellent plea for 
her approbation of her husband’s arbitrary pretensions, but none 
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whatever for the unprincipled expedients hy which she prevailed 
on him to support them. Nothing, we admit, would be more 
unreasonable than to blame a French princess of the seventeenth 
century for having an extravagant notion of royal prerogative, 
and a contempt for popular and constitutional rights ; especially 
when the proof is unhappily so near at hand, how deeply the 
same errors were rooted in the mind of an English monarch. 
But are we to suppose that Henrietta Maria was unacquainted 
with the common obligations of honour and conscience ? Did 
she not .know that her husband was bound to keep his word 
inviolate ? Or did her ignorance of the English constitution lead 
her to believe that an English king could honourably consent to 
the death of a man whom he had pledged himself to save, or 
beset with armed soldiers an assembly whose privileges he had, 
but three days before, solemnly promised to respect ? 

Another passing attempt at a defence It is hardly worth while 
to mention, because we can scarcely suppose Miss Strickland to 
have been serious in making it. ^ Terror at a howling mob is no 
^ disgrace to a woman,’ is her remark, when speaking of the 
Queen’s supposed share In the death of Strafford. This, it is 
clear, depends upon the degree and the consequences of her terror. 
We do not expect a female to possess the courage which nerves 
the soldier to face danger without shrinking. But we are 
sure Miss Strickland is incapable of so grievously undervaluing 
the virtues of her sex, as to maintain that the courage which 
enables the martyr to prefer death to sin and shame is less com- 
mon, or the cowardice which purchases selfish security with 
Innocent blood less disgraceful, in woman than in man. 

Miss Strickland gives a particular and very amusing account 
of the childish freaks of temper by which Henrietta Maria gave 
her husband so much uneasiness in the early part of their married 
life ; but she says little of those fixr less pardonable outbreaks of 
violence, by which the King is said to have been occasionally tor- 
mented into actual compliance with the schemes of his meddling 
adviser. Above ally, she passes over In entire silence her selfish 
and obdurate refusal to share his peril at Oxford, notwithstand- 
ing his earnest entreaties, and the scorn and indignation of his 
faithful followers. A more lamentable scene of unwomanly 
cruelty and unprincely meanness was surely never recorded. 
Imagine a queen insulting and defying the fond husbandVhose 
fortunes she had ruined, and whose reputation she had sullied ; and 
all because she was herself determined to escape by flightifrom the 
danger which he was compelled to confront! Yet Miss. Strick- 
land does not say a word of this disgraceful quarrel ; she dwells 
pathetically upon the ^ streaming tears and dark forebodings for 
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* the future,’ with which the 'attached pair parted, never to meet 
' again on earth ’ * ; and she is not ashamed to boast, within the very 
next two pages, of ' the energy of character which the daughter 
' of Henry the Great had derived from that mighty sirel’t It 
may be true, that of the courage which springs from constitu- 
tional strength of nerve Henrietta Maria had more than enough ; 
but never surely was woman more contemptibly deficient in that 
which arises from a high sense of duty and a deep devotion to 
others. And we cannot but express our disappointment, that 
Miss Strickland’s warm attachment to Charles I. has failed to 
inspire her with something like generous indignation against 
the heartless woman, who was the first to mislead him in his 
prosperity, the first to betray him in his peril, and the, first 
to desert him in his fall. 

To all the princes of the unhappy House of Stuart Miss 
Strickland bears true and indiscriminate allegiance. She is 
never weary of enlarging upon their grace, their affability, their 
patronage of art and literature, and all the other brilliant or 
amiable qualities by which some of them were undoubtedly 
distinguished. Not even the coarse absurdities of James L 
can exhaust her benevolent interest for his credit. She has 
many apologies to make for his folly and vulgarity, and many 
anecdotes of quaint and humorous honhommie to tell in his 
behalf ; and rejects of course, without an effort, the black sus- 

E icions which the Gowrie conspiracy and the murder of Over- 
ury have left upon his memory. Her love and veneration for 
his unfortunate son are more intelligible feelings ; and we arc 
bound to say, that she has but rarely suffered them to betray her 
into approbation or defence of his political misconduct. 

But we think that her partiality for the Stuarts, assisted 
doubtless by her sympathy for a most unhappy man, has led 
her to take far too favourable a view^of the public and personal 
(Character of James II. She candidly acknowledges many of 
his faults ; such as the occasional scandals of his private life, 
the infatuated obstinacy by which he forfeited the affections 
of the English nation, and the lamentable want of moral re- 
solution by which he consummated his downfall. But, on 
the other hand, she is not satisfied with amplifying to the 
utmost* his redeeming virtues ; the warmth of his domestic 
affectibns, the fervent sincerity of his religious feelings, the 
patience and dignity with which he supported misfortune, and 
the courage and conduct which he displayed as a naval com- 
mander. She acquits him upon all charges of harshness and 
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severity*; and is even willing to believe that his encroachments on 
behalf of the Bomish Church arose from a sincere wish for 
universal religious toleration. Upon both of these points we 
have no difficulty in declaring our entire dissent from her 
judgment. 

Wc shall not insist upon the share taken by James in the 
state prosecutions of 1683. Those prosecutions may have been 
acts of vindictive retaliation, but certainly not of unprovoked 
cruelty. However deservedly their names are now respected, 
it is impossible to deny that Russell and Sidney had given 
their political opponents good reason both to fear and to hate 
them. They had encouraged, upon the most frivolous and in- 
famous testimony, a persecution in which many innocent men, 
known friends and partisans of the royal family, had been ruth- 
lessly murdered; and they had more peculiarly outraged the 
Duke of York, by an attempt, grounded upon little more than 
suspicion, and conducted with the ino^ factious violence, to de- 
prive liim of his legal rights as heir presumptive to the crown. 
Their trials were of course, like all state trials in that age, mere 
formalities ; which cannot be considered as much increasing or 
diminishing the guilt of the party who sent them to execution. 
The partial judge, the packed jury, the perjured witness, were 
then as much mere instruments in the hand of a victorious poli- 
tician, as the gaoler or the headsman themselves. They were 
instruments which the * country party * had unscrupulously used 
against the victims of the Popish plot ; and which the Court now 
used as unscrupulously against the leaders of the country party. 
The substance of the facts undoubtedly is, that the predominant 
faction found itself able, In both instances, to crush its enemies 
without risk, without unpopularity, and even without what men 
then considered as flagrant or sciindalous injustice. Nor, bear- 
ing in mind the injuries and insults which the Duke of ‘York 
had received from the men now at his mercy, can we wonder, 
however we may regret, that he was one of the first to urge 
forward their destruction. 

For the massacres which followed the suppression of Jjlou- 
mouth’s rebellion there is no such palliation. Accordingly Miss 
Strickland, who fully acknowledges the atrocity of the proceed- 
ings of Jeffreys and Kirke, would fi\in convince herself that 
they were perpetrated without the consent and against the wishes 
of the king. She asserts that the cruelties of Jeffreys were en- 
couraged in James’s name, but without his knowledge, by the 
treachery of Sunderland ; and that ^ the butcheries of the in- 
‘ human f{[irke are spoken of by J ames, in his -private journal, 
* in terms of unqualified indignation and disgust.’ We think any 
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impartial reader must perceive that such an excuse is but as 
dust in the balance, when weighed against the indisputable facts 
of the case. There is not the slightest evidence that either Jef- 
freys or Kirke ever received any mark of the royal displeasure, 
public or private. On the contrary, it is notorious that the 
former was immediately rewarded wth a peerage and the Chan- 
cellorship, and that the latter was shortly promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general. This unequivocal approbation of their actions 
renders it wholly unnecessary to examine the evidence relating 
to the king’s original share in the proceedings. Nothing, to be 
sure, is more probable than that such a knave as Sunderland 
would disobey orders to serve his selfish ends ; or that such a 
monster as Jeffreys would do so to indulge his insane love of 
cruelty. But it is clear that, if they acted thus in the present 
instance, it was because they relied on pardon and reward from 
James; and in this expectation they were not deceived. 

Instead of arguing so «plain a question, let us see how Miss 
Strickland has dealt with an apology far more plausible than 
the one which she now advances, in a case where her sympathies 
happen to be with the victim and against the criminal. The 
servants of Queen Elizabeth, acting by her authority, execute 
Mary Queen of Scots. Elizabeth, instead of rewarding them, 
as James did his executioners, expresses the utmost grief 
and consternation at the news ; protests that the warrant was 
signed only for the purpose of being acted upon in case of 
sudden emergency ; dispatches the most solemn protestations of 
her innocence and her regret to the Court of Scotland, and 
publicly reprimands her ministers for their precipitation. Miss 
Strickland, howevqr, decides, and in our opinion most justly, 
that all these professions arc to be utterly disregarded, and 
that the queen was guilty of murder. But how singularly the 
laws of historical justice change, when the servants of James IL, 
acting by his authority, commit a series of atrocities unex- 
ampled in England since the Marian persecution. Then a few 
cold words of regret, and an entry made long after in a private 
journal, are held sufficient to absolve their master from all share 
in the guilt which, to say the least, he adopted and publicly 
rewarded. 

Neither the excuses which we ^have rejected in this case, nor 
those which we have partially allowed in the preceding, will 
apply to the severities ascribed to James while Viceroy of Scot- 
land. Miss Strickland is therefore reduced to the suggestion, 
that the facts have been greatly exaggerated. She asserts that 
he constantly interfered to moderate the rigour of his colleagues; 
and expresses her entire disbelief of the stories which represent 
him as habitually superintending the infliction of torture. We 
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think that those who are best acquainted with the history of the 
period, will be least disposed to adopt these suggestions : and 
certainly, in such a case, it is difficult to get over the positive 
testimony of Burnet, and impossible to question the veracity of 
Woodrow. We only wish our readers would examine into the 
evidence themselves. But, whether James was a little harsher, 
or a little milder, than Lauderdale, is a question of no im- 
portance. . The admitted facts of Scottish history are quite 
sufficient to show, that neither can be acquitted of a terrible 
responsibility. 

Miss Strickland, we apprehend, will scarcely deny that, during 
the whole of the Duke’s administration in Scotland, the most in- 
human penal laws were rigidly enforced against the non-conform- 
ing Presbyterians. If James really disapproved of such measures, 
what was there to prevent him from suspending them ? The 
majority of the Scottish nation considered the persecuted Cove- 
nanters as little less than saints, and their enemies as little better 
than demons. The government in England was in the hands 
of men who neither in religion nor in politics were violently 
opposed to the Scottish Nonconformists, The king was for 
the time powerless ; nor, had it been otherwise, was he a man 
to insist strongly upon a course of policy at once dangerous, 
painful, and unjustifiable. But J ames did not merely approve and 
execute the existing law — he went beyond it. During the wliole 
of his administration great part of Scotland was given up to the 
tyranny of the military ; the peasantry were massacred for re- 
fusing to take oaths or answer questions, and not the slightest 
attempt was made by the government to check these dreadful 
excesses. Miss Strickland, who acquits the king of the cruelties 
of Kirkc and Jeffreys, may be prepared to acquit the Duke 
of York of those of Dundee and Dalzcll : but, according to the 
ordinary rules of morality and common sense, he must be con- 
sidered as clearly answerable for them all. 

At the same time we cannot sittribute the additional guilt of 
insincerity and hypocrisy to James, upon the ground that he 
persecuted the Scottish Covenanters for non-conformity to a 
church to which he did not himself belong. We consider the 
Episcopal persecution in Scotland to have been a persecution 
upon jDolitical, not upon religious grounds. It was intended, 
like the persecution of the Romanists by Elizabeth and James I., 
to discourage the public exercise of a religion supposed to be 
dangerous to the monarchy ; not, like the persecution of the 
Huguenots by Louis XIV., to compel men to change their 
private opinions, for the good of their souls. We need scarcely 
say, that we consider one species of persecution as odious 
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and as unjustifiable as the other ; but there is this distinction 
between the two, that bigots of different sects, if they agree in 
their political antipathies, may consistently unite in the former, 
while only those of the dominant opinion can exercise the latter. 
It was manifestly impossible* for any man not a Romanist to 
assist, without the most atrocious hypocrisy, in procuring the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. But it was quite natural 
that a bigoted Romanist should support the Church of England 
in punishing men for attending conventicles — just as we know 
that the most bigoted Puritans supported her in punishing men 
for hearing mass. 

Miss Strickland relates many anecdotes of the placability 
and good feeling shown at times by James ; and never fails to 
insist on them as conclusive proofs of his humane disposition, 
and of the falsehood of the accusations against him. We do 
not think that any person, who considers the responsibility in- 
curred by the rulers of mankind, can be satisfied by such 
evidence as this. It is possible that Janies may have par- 
doned the calumnies of a fanatical field-preacher, that he may 
have interfered to prevent Lauderdale from torturing or hanging 
an occasional covenanter, or that he may have interceded for a 
centinel found asleep upon his post. It is even possible that he 
may hav^ been in the frequent habit of doing such merciful 
actions. It is possible — though surely strangely improbable — 
that he may have been a good-natured easy-tempered man, 
disliking the sight of violence and suffering, and taking pleasure 
in the happiness of others. But it would argue a singular want of 
acquaintance with human nature to infer that such feelings arc 
inconsistent with an utter want of genuine humanity ; or that 
the cold and callous selfishness, which ordinarily dictates a cruel 
course of policy, is only to be found in men of a habitually 
morose and ferocious disposition. 

Nor, harsh as Miss Strickland may think us, can we consent 
to attach any weight to the pleas ad misericordiam which she is 
constantly putting forward on behalf of James. We cannot 
acquit a 'man of indifference to the sufferings of his fellow- 
cneatures, because he was himself betrayed by his friends, and 
deserted by his children. We have read history amiss, if men 
of blood are exempt from such calamities. Still less cS,n we 
acquit him, because his memory has been severely con- 
demned; for general unpopularity, if not always a proof of 
guilt, is pretty sure to be its consequence. To us, indeed, 
there is something almost ludicrous in the pathetic ndivetcy 
with which Miss Strickland deplores the ill-fortune of James 
IL in meeting with nothing but accusations of inhumanity 
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from the historians of his reign. We confess we think there 
is much sense in the shrewd maxim of a writer .of the pre- 
sent day, — that, when a man is particularly ill-used by the 
world, the world is generally right. We see nothing pitiable 
in being ‘the best abused man in Europe,’ unless it clearly 
appears that Europe has mistaken the character of its victim. 
Universal abuse is like whipping or transportation — a great 
grievance when the innocence of the sufferer becomes clear, 
but a great disgrace while it continues doubtful. It may 
be well for an Apostle to boast of having thrice received forty 
stripes save one ; but we would advise no man of less established 
reputation to bring forward such a title to compassion. 

Of the king’s zeal for religious freedom Miss Strickland 
speaks, as if she had never heard his sincerity questioned. 
If she had brought forward any argument, or any show of 
argument, to prove that James was sincere in his promises, 
we might have been induced to enter fully into this sub- 
ject, exhausted as we consider it; but since she has been 
satisfied witli declaring her own belief in his good faith, we 
will merely remind her of the serious reasons which exist for 
doubting it. We shall not insist upon the impossibility that a 
bigoted Romanist in the 17 th century could really think it 
right to tolerate heresy ; nor upon the too great jfrobability 
that he might be induced, for the advantage of his church, 
to make promises which he did not intend to keep. We 
shall but ask, how far the actions of James IL were con- 
sistent with his professions? While he insisted upon tole- 
ration for the Church 5f Rome, was he not, to the utmost of 
his power, persecuting the Church of England? While he 
complained that honours and preferments were denied to 
Papists, w’as he not depriving his ministers of their posts, and 
his officers of their regiments, because they persisted in con- 
tinuing Anglicans? Was not his own brother in law com- 
pelled to choose, at a moment’s warning, betw'een his church 
and his treasurership ? Were not 300 military officers ca- 
shiered because they were Protestants ? Were not clergymen 
of the English Church illegally punished for preaching contro- 
versial sermons against the doctrines of Romanism ? We might 
add, that James is much belied iLfar more dangerous and atro- 
cious measures of persecution were not in rapid preparation. 
But surely we have said enough to cast the burden of proof 
upon those who are willing to believe in his liberality. 

The inost superficial reader can scarcely help being struck by 
the slight and unreflecting manner in which, in the passages 
we have noticed. Miss Strickland rejects the most serious 
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charges. It is surprising that an advocate, whose zeal on 
behalf of Her clients is so sincere and so conspicuous, should 
have taken so little pains to arrange plausible arguments for 
their defence. But, whatever may be the reason of this remiss- 
ness, it certainly does not arise from habitual reluctance to form 
harsh judgments or believe scandalous talcs. Miss Strickland 
would clearly feel no little indignation at a Whig writer, who 
should offer, on behalf of the regicides of 1649, or the revolu- 
tionists of 1688, such flimsy apologies as she has thought suf- 
ficient for the offences of Henrietta Maria and James II. We 
are now about to say a few words in defence of some of the 
persons whom wc think she has condemned with unreasonable 
severity ; but we certainly slnill not venture to plead King 
Williangi’s tenderness to children as an apology for the Massacre 
of Glencoe, nor Queen Mary’s affection for her husband as a 
palliation of her coldness to her father. 

At the very head of Miss Strickland’s condemned list stands, 
as might be expected, the celebrated name of William of Orange. 
Scarcely a single redeeming quality is allowed to this great 
criminal. The most odious manners, the most degrading 
vices, the most heartless treachery, and the most bloodthirsty 
cruelty, are combined in a portrait which might perhaps find 
its parallel in the pages of romance ; but which, even were 
its fidelity uncontradicted by evidence, most persons would 
probably deem somewhat too grim and ghastly to suit the open 
daylight of modern history. Even the personal demeanour of 
the unfortunate prince is described in the style proper to the 
character of a melodramatic villain. When he speaks, he ‘ growls 
* out’ a retort or reprimand; when he is silent, he ^communes 
‘ with his own dark spirit ; ’ and he Is scarcely ever mentioned 
without an allusion to his ‘ saturnine gloom,’ ® sullen misan- 
^ thropy,’ or ‘ cynical sarcasm.’ No one, we apprehend, ever 
maintained that William was amiable or courteous in his habitual 
deportment. He is represented by all who knew him as a 
man of austere manners and harsh temper. But surely it is 
ridiculous to depict a prince, who by Miss Strickland’s own 
admission had some great qualities and some good feelings, as 
going through life, scowling and muttering like a theatrical 
bravo. 

Admitting, however, the morals and manners of William to 
have resembled those of Shakspeare’s Bichard III., we still 
cannot perceive that he is a favourable subject for contemptuous 
mirth. His faults were, at least, the faults of a strong mind, 
a clear intellect, and a daring spirit. There may have been 
much in his conduct to regret or disapprove, but we think Miss 
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Strickland is the first who has found anything to laugh at. 
Our readers will be curious to know upon what part of his 
character the wit of the biographer is exercised ; and perhaps 
they may be surprised to learn that his low stature is the ludi- 
crous point. The ‘ little man,’ the ^ diminutive hero/ the 
‘ spoiled mannikin/ the ‘ ungrateful little person/ the ‘ warlike 
^modicum of humanity;’ — such arc the phrases of graceful 
raillery, by which this lady holds it decent to designate the 
bravest warrior and the deepest politician of his age. Surely 
this is pitiable pleasantry. Miss Strickland might have left it 
to the Jacobite lampooners whom she loves to quote, to scoff at 
the delicate health and feeble frame, which never for an instant 
unnerved the dauntless spirit of the man. We arc prepared 
for such idle scurrility in a vulgar pamphleteer of the seven- 
teenth century ; but we are heartily sorry to see it imitated 
by a lady of the present generation. 

Wc cannot of course, within the limits of this article, attempt 
anything like a connected view and correction of Miss Strick- 
land’s remarks upon the conduct of King William. Indeed we 
could only do so by writing a complete sketch of his political and 
private life, and comparing it in detail with the work before us ; 
for, from his occupation of the English throne down to his too 
eager relish for young peas, scarcely an incident in his history 
escapes her severe disapprobation. But we cannot help saying, 
that the obvious temper of her observations upon his character 
is such, as to deprive them of all weight when not supported by 
definite and clearly stated facts. We do not think that any 
impartial person, after reading Miss Strickland’s life of Mary II., 
wdll be in the slightest degree influenced by her vague and 
general assertions respecting the intrigues carried on by William 
in England, and the treacherous assurances of friendship by 
which he masked them from James; or by her highly wrought 
descriptions of his sullen gloom and outrageous violence. We 
shall therefore content ourselves wdth quoting one or two 
passages, in which she has been led into misrepresentations of 
a more tangible kind. * 

Most of our readers will probably remember, that Bishop 
Burnet tells a story of a proposal made through him to William, 
for the s^zure of James’s person by stratagem, and his removal 
from the scene of war in Ireland — which proposal he TaflSrrns 
that the king promptly and honourably rejected. ^ Would, for 
^ the honour of human nature,’ exclaims Miss Strickland, * that 
^ this passage were true ; but sternly is it gainsaid by existing 
^ documents. William and Mary took an immediate opportunity 
^ of acting on the hint which Bumet says he gave them ; yet 
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* not hj the agency of either the clerical plotter or his naval 

* coadjutor. A warrant has been found among Herbert Earl 

* of Torrington’s papers, written throughout by Queen Mary’s 
^ great conlidant the Earl of Nottingham, and signed by the hand 
^ of King William, authorising the admiral to seize the person of 
‘ James II., and to deliver him up to the states of Holland, to 
‘ be disposed of as they should think proper.’* Burnet, she says, 
asserts that the proposer of the scheme in question ^ refused to 
‘ have anything to do with it, if his old master was to be made 
^ prisoner. Therefore James, when entrapped, was to be set 
‘ ashore in Spain or Italy. Then ensued all the scene of filial 
^ tenderness, for the bishop to put down in his book. But lo ! 
‘ as soon as tlie garrulous contriver of the scheme is bowed out, 

* with tears and pious ejaculations and desired prayers, the filial 
^ pair agree that neither conspirator have gone far enough — 
^ the fools dictate scruples; and finally, William the nephew, 
^ and Mary the daughter, execute the Torrington warrant, to 

* act on the plan for betraying the old king ; but, instead of 
^ sending him to be set on shore, as Burnet has printed, the old 

* admiral is to be surrendered to the Dutcli sailors (?) whom he 

* had so often defeated The mercies of the Dutch,’ she 

adds, ^ to the admiral prince who had quelled their flag in so 
‘ many tremendous conflicts, were not likely to be very tender.’ f 
And she sums up all in a note, where she says, ^ to do proper 
^ justice to their acting^ they seem to have induced credence in 

* the bishop, for he knew not the secret tendency of their con- 
^ duct, brought to light a century after, when Lord Dartmouth’s 
‘ notes were printed : that nobleman having discovered the cruel 

* warrant, proving how William and his Queen had privately 
‘ adopted Burnet s scheme to kidnap JameSy with these aggrava- 
‘ tions in his intended destination, which must have led to the old 
^ king being murdered by his Dutch gaolers.’ 

Now we must really pause a little over this strange diatribe, 
— which contains more incorrect statement, and more unfair 
inference, than any passage of the same length we ever re- 
member to have met with. The original communication made 
to William we should recollect was, that a naval officer who had 
formerly served with James, had offered to sail with a select 
crew to Dublin — where that prince was then quartejed — and, 
affecting great zeal for his service, should endeavour to decoy 
him into paying a visit aboatd his ship, and then sail away with 
him to the remote shores of Spain or Italy, where he might be 
landed at a safe distance from his anny'or allies: — and this 
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proposal Miss Strickland admits that William at once rejected, 
because * he would have no hand in treachery,’ and also because 
the attempt might be attended with some danger to James’s 
person, to which he would never consent : and she also admits 
that Burnet, who knew William well, had no doubt of the sin- 
cerity of this declaration, and died in the belief that it did 
honour to his generosity, and what he terms his feriderness for 
the person of the dethroned monarch. But she assures us that 
it is now completely proved by ^stem historical documents,’ 
that all this was a mere piece of acting and base hypocrisy, both 
in the daughter and the nephew, — that their only objection to 
the ])lot was, that it did not go far enough, — and that they im- 
mediately adopted it in so far as related to the kidnapping and 
betraying of the old king, but supplied its deficiency by instantly 
executing a warrant Avhicli would inevitably lead to his murder ! 

The first question naturally is, what are the stern historical 
documents by which this atrocious imputation is said to be esta- 
blished? — and it turns out that they consist merely of three 
linos in one of Lord Dartmouth’s gossiping marginal notes on 
Burnet’s history, in which he docs not profess to have himself 
seen the warrant referred to, or to cite its terms, and says 
nothing whatever of the date or occasion on which it was issued, 
or the circumstances under which it was to be put in execution. 
Now, considering that Lord Dartmouth was a high Tory and a 
personal enemy to William, it is difficult to conceive any thing 
less entitled to the name of historical evidence than such a state- 
ment as this. But the material thing is, that the statement, 
such as it is, docs In no degree support the charge of kidnapping 
or betraying, and taking it all to be true, imports nothing in 
the least inconsistent with William’s abhorrence of treachery, 
or profession of tenderness for the person of James, or arty thing 
indeed which was not perfectly justifiable in the cirdimstanccs 
in which he was placed. Even as loosely, and certainly not 
favourably, described by Lord Dartmouth, it Ivas a warrant, 
not to search out and seize on the person of James, but only to 
deliver him over to the States of Holland — ?y‘he should happen 
to seize him — or to detain possession of his person. The words 
are, that it authorised him ‘if he could seize on James, to deliver,’ 
&c. It was addressed, too, not to a treacherous captaii^ who 
was to entrap his old master by^bascly counterfeiting a false 
zeal for his service, but to the admiral in command of the J^ritish 
fieet, sailing openly under the national flag to give battle to all 
its enemies, and especially to the French navy, which, ever 
since the time of James’s abdication, had been hourly employed 
in his cause. We have already said that Lord Dartmouth gives 
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no hint as to the date of this alleged warrant ; but from its very 
tenor and the person to whom it was addressed, it is manifest 
that it coidd not have been issued at the time alleged by Miss 
Strickland, or in supplement of the' kidnapping project to which 
Burnet refers. That proposal %vas certainly made while James 
was still holding his court in Dublin, and before William had 
left England for his Irish campaign in June, 1690. The notion 
of kidnapping or capturing Jamps hg an English admiral at that 
period, would therefore have been prc[)ostcrous. A land war 
alone was then in the contemplation of both parties, and the en- 
counter and yjossible seizure of James’s person was at that mo- 
ment for William himself, and not for Lord Torrington. If 
ever such a warrant or instruction existed, therefore, it must 
have been executed at a much earlier or later period, either 
when a French fleet brought James from Brest to Kinsalc in 
the preceding year, or when that unhappy prince fled again to 
the same protection after his defeat at the Boyne, and his 
ignominious flight to Duncannon. Now, though there is 
really no evidence on the matter, we must say that wc think 
it very likely that some instructions, substantially correspond- 
ing with Lord Dartmouth’s account of them, were really 
issued to the admiral in coinmaiul, and, most probably, at 
the first* of the periods we have mentioned. The English and 
Dutch fleets were then on the outlook for the French squadron ; 
and, if they had met, a battle Avas inevitable. There av as every 
reason to believe that James aa’^hs in that squadron; and if, by 
the fortune of Avar, the ship in Avhich ho Avas had been captured 
by the English, it was most natural, and almost necessary, that 
the admiral should have instructions how to deal Avith a prisoner 
of that importance. Tliat he must have been treated, in some 
respects, as a prisoner, Avhile Avar continued to be i?i«igcd in his 
name, Avas obviously inevitable ; and even Miss Strickland can 
scarcely think that it Avould have been safer or more comfort- 
able, cither for him or his captor, to have him kept under 
restraint in England than in Holland. If in the ordinary course 
of hostilities, in short, James had fallen into the hands of an 
English admiral, we do not see how he could have been more 
}»ropcrly disposed of, than by being put under the charge of the 
States- General, and detained at the Hague till the war of the 
succession was terminated. The surmise that he was to have 

. * No A\’arrant with the object of catching James at sea could have 
been addressed to Lord Torrington at the later period. He Avas in 
disgrace for the miscarriage at Beachy Head (the very day before the 
battle of the Boyne), and was never afterwards in employment. 
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been sent there to be murdei'cd by the Dutch sailors oi» gaolers, 
is too extravagant to • deserve any serious notice, and can only 
be regarded with pity, as an outbreak of party prejudice and 
rancour, by the violence of which the understanding had, for the 
time, been unsettled. But there are traces, we think, of the same 
morbid condition of the intellect, in the singular absui’dity of the 
various assumptions which Miss , Strickland chboses to make, — « 
not only without evidence,. — but in the face of evidence which 
lay before her, in order to fasten on Mary this most preposterous 
charge of intended parricide. First of all, she assumes that 
Mary was present with her husband when Burnet first commu- 
nicated the kidnapping proposal to William, and that she joined 
in the hypocritical acting by which they imposed on the bishop, 
and bowed him out of the room) with crocodile tears and pious 
ejaculations, in order that they might privately arrange for the 
murder of the old man whom that over-scrupulous plotter had 
only proposed to transport. J\"oav, not only is there no shadow 
of evidence or inobability that Mary was present at this inter- 
view, but the reverse is distinctly stated by Burnet himself, — 
in a passage, too, which Miss Strickland has (jiioted, — and in 
which he says: ‘I told this afterwards to the queen, and saw 
^ in her a great tenderness for her father ; and she also seemed 
‘ much touched at the answer the king had made.’ In like 
manner, there is just as little proof (or likelihood) of Mary having 
ever seen or heard of the warrant (innocent as w^c take it to 
have been) to which Lord Dartmoutli refers, and which cer- 
tainly was not and could not have been concocted at the meet- 
ing of which we have been speaking, when James was in 
possession of the greater part of Ireland, and certainly not then 
expected Jo come soon in the Avay of an English admiral or 
fleet. Afler this it is scarcely worth while — except as another 
indication of the extraordinary disorder of the writer’s thoughts 
— to notice the pitiable insinuation that all this counterfeit 
scene of filial tenderness was got up ^for the bishop to put 
* down in Ins book,’ — a book wliicli it is certain he did not 
begin to write till twelve years afterwards (in 1702, as he has 
himself told us), after botli these, who had thus imposed on 
him, and whom he intended to soothe by the flattery, were at 
rest in their graves. , ^ 

Of the massacre of Glencoe, Miss Strickland naturally speaks 
with well deserved abhorrence. No one, we presume, denies or^ 
doubts that it was one of the most atrocious crimes that ever dis- 
graced a civilised age. And, though the ruffians by whom it was 
actually perpetrated were, of course, solely responsible for those 
circumstances of heartless treachery which gave it a character so 
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revoltinsr, it is impossible not to admit that the main desiGjn was 
authorised by William. Still we are astonished to find Miss 
Stricklan(^ assuming that the measure ^must have originated in 
* the mind of William himself.’^ Is it conceivable that a foreign 
prince, who had never been in Scotland in his life, could have had 
any animosity against the Mac Ians of Glencoe? What possible 
motive could he have for devising the extermination of a tribe 
of two hundred souls, inhabiting a valley in the heart of 
the Perthshire highlands, and of whose existence he had pro- 
bably never even heard ? And what, on the other hand, can be 
more probable, than that the powerful enemies of the great 
Jacobite clan, of which the Mac Ians were a branch, should 
embrace a favourable opportunity of sale and sure revenge, by 
procuring military execution upon them? The only reason 
given by ]\liss Strickland for rejecting this explanation, is that 
‘ a Scotchman would have spoken with more certainty of the 
localities of his country ; ’ as if William might not have been 
deceived upon the merits of the case, without being fully in- 
formed about its topography. To have consented to a measure 
of such dreadful severity, when an impartial inquiry would have 
shown it to be wliolly unnecessary and almost wholly un- 
provoked, was disgrace enough for a king of England ; and of 
that disgrace we by no means acquit AVIlliain. 

Some of the many stories, which Miss Strickland tells to the 
discredit of William’s personal character, are in themselves 
absurd and incredible. Thus she asserts, as a proof of his ha- 
bitual Irritability, that his attendants upon a shooting excursion, 
having forgotten the shot and being afraid to acknowledge their 
mistake, continued for a whole day to load his gun with powder 
only ; a deception which every one acquainted with the use 
of fire-arms knows to be impossible. This is a good instance 
of the reckless haste with which Miss Strickland seizes upon the 
minutest circumstance that can tend to give an unfavourable 
idea of William III. It shows, we think, with how much cau- 
tion her readers should receive her stories of his taste for 
gaming, his devotion to Schiedam gin, and his practice of caning 
his courtiers and servants. 

Other stories arc given upon authority clearly partial and 
unsatisfactory. Suc|i is the Duchess of Marlborough’s descrip- 
tion of his unCourtly manners, which Miss Strickland extracts 
with ready acquiescence ; although, throughout her life of 
Queen Anne, she is never tired of denouncing tlie reckless spite 
and impudent mendacity of the narrator. Such, too, arc the 
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accounts of his misbehaviour to his bride in Holland^ arid of his 
insulting and niggardly conduct to her followers ; most of which 
are taken from private letters of the parties concerned, written 
under feelings of bitter irritation, and unchecked by any appre- 
hension of publicity. We cannot help requesting our readers 
to imagine how Miss Striojcland would have dealt with similar 
evidence if it had related to Charles J. Suppose that some of 
the French followers of Henrietta Maria — Father Sancy, for 
example, or Madame dc St. George — had left a corrcspoiidenee 
describing the events which led to their deserved expulsion 
from the English court. Suppose they had, as no doubt they 
would have done, palliated or justified their own misconduct, 
and exaggerated the just displeasure of the King and the dis- 
tress of the Queen. Suppose they had given a distorted account 
of thiit extraordinary altercation in which Charles, becoming 
seriously alarmed at the frantic violence of his wife, was inducecl 
to restrain her from inflicting some serious injury on herself, by 
grasping and forcibly retaining her hands in his own. !Might 
they not easily, and did they not probably, draw a picture of 
harsh and tyrannical unkindness, and even of revolting per- 
sonal violence, on the part of perhaps the tendcrest husband 
in the, annals of royalty? But what use, let us ask, would Miss 
Strickland have deigned to make of their spiteful gossip ? — or 
what would she have said of a Frcncli republican historian, who 
made it the basis of a sketch of the domestic life of Charles and 
Henrietta? 

Of the comments which Miss Strickland makes upon the 
materials she has collected, some idea may be formed from the 
specimens wc have already given. She thinks it necessary to 
record her serious disapprobation of the sword blow which, at 
the age of twenty-two and in a moment of desperation, William 
inflicted upon a fugitive Dutchman at the battle of Montcasscl. 
After relating tlip well-known Jacobite falsehood of his quarrel 
with Graham of Clavcrhousc, she asserts that he, ^ sooner or later, 

* always manifested ungrateful hatred against those who saved 

* his life.’ And this candid remark she illustrates in the very 
next page, by noticing that his friendship for his favourite Bcn- 
tinck, whom she afterwards mentions as the principal attendant 
upon his deathbed, originated in sucli a service! Lastly, in 
speaking of his alleged violence of temper, she actually accuses 
him of having made caning and horsewhij^ping common among 
his subjects. ^ Here,’ she gravely says, ‘ those wlio are iiitercstod 
‘ in the liistorical statistics of civilisation may observe, that the 
‘ example of this monarch’s manners made prevalent in England 
^ throughout the last century, every species of castigation with 
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* scourges and sticks — not only by parliamentary license in the 
« English armies professionally, but by all sorts of amateur ])er- 
fonnances from the strong to the weak.’* Now the fact 
is, that one of the most prominent peculiarities in the charac- 
ter of our ancestors in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
is their barbarous propensity to po^onal violence. Was not 
Dryden beaten almost to death by tlie retainers of. a noble- 
man whom he had offended ? Did not Charles I. himself cane 
one of the Puritan leaders for intruding into his palace? Docs 
not Shakspearc mention, as if it were an action natural in a 
prince of the blood, that John of daunt ‘burst the head’ of 
Master Shallow, for crowding among* his followers? And does 
not Miss Strickland herself record the public beating inflicted 
upon Henry Martin by the Earl of Northumberland? The 
lash, it is true, was not recognised as a military punishment at 
the time of which we speak, for the obvious reason that there 
was no standing army ; but it is imj)ossible to read the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists without remarking, that corporal piiuishnient 
is constantly spoken of as the ordinary infliction for trifling civil 
offences by persons of the lower class. And wc can scarcely 
imagine Miss Strickland to have forgotten the barbarous severity 
with which it was used for the punishment of political misde- 
meanours, under her favourite James H. 

Queen Mary II. has a large share in the abhorrence, be- 
stowed by Miss iStrickland uj)on her husband. And yet we 
confess that the present work has, upon the whole, raised her 
greatly in our esteem. We have not been in the habit of con- 
sidering her character as one , which it is easy to love ; and wc 
certainly did not expect to find so much in it to respect and 
to admire. Wc have been too much accustomed to regard her 
as bearing a favourable resemblance to her sister Anne, — as 
possessing the same insensibility, the same selfishness, and 
the same decent and domestic virtues ; but as enabled, by the 
assistance of a stronger intellect, to assume a greater show of 
dignity and delicacy. We have to thank Miss Strickland for 
convincing us of our injustice. No one can read the letters 
written by Mary to her husband in Ireland, without being 
convinced that she was a woman of great powers and great 
virtues. They show that she possessed extraordinary courage 
and energy, and invincible powers of self-denial and self-com- 
mand ; and that these high qualities were constantly employed, 
with the warmest and most unselfish devotion, in discharging 
her duty to a cold and unfaithful husband. 
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The principal accusation which Miss Strickland brings against 
Queen Mary is, of course, the obvious one that she was an un- 
natural daughter; but it must be observed that this heavy charge 
is grounded, not so much upon the injury which, from her position, 
she was in some measure the means of inflicting upon her father, 
as upon the alleged want of sensibility which she displayed during 
the transaction. We need not discuss, nor has Miss Strickland 
attempted to discuss, the great question, whether it was the 
duty of the Princess of Orange to accept or to refuse the 
English crown. It is quite clear that she may have sin- 
cerely believed herself bound to accept it; and it is certain 
that many wise and good men have thought her right in that 
belief. If she acted upon conscientious conviction, with the 
feelings which became an affectionate daughter under circum- 
stances so painful, the most devoted Jacobite ought not to 
blame her; but if she conducted herself with cold insensibility, 
or betrayed selfish exultation, it is impossible for the most 
zealous Whig to absolve her. 

It seems difficult wliolly to acquit Mary upon this occasion. 
We do not indeed give entire faith — though Miss Strickland, 
of course, docs — to the strange stories related by the Duchess 
of Marlborough, of licr sordid delight upon taking possession 
of St. .lames’s palace ; both, because these stories are in a great 
measure discredited by their own intrinsic improbability, and by 
the known malignity and falsehood of the writer; and because 
they are expressly contradicted by the unexceptionable tes- 
timony of Lord Dartmouth, who, in a note to p. 825. of Burnet’s 
history, has stated, that lie was himself an eye-witness of her 
first arrival at Whitehall — and has no belief that she behaved 
in the ridiculous and indecent manner the Duchess of Marl- 
borough has represented. Nor have we any doubt that her 
undisturbed cheerfulness and composure, upon and immedi- 
ately after her accession, were in a great measure the results 
of a painful effort to control her natural emotions. But it 
must be allowed, that her affections appear to have been of 
that unimpassioned kind which it requires long habit to con- 
firm, and which time and absence will slowly but surely ex- 
tinguish. Her whole life, and particularly the silence of her 
letters upon the subject, show that a separation of nine years 
had been sufficient to chill, if not to extinguish, her regard for 
her father. The same ^tardiness of nature’ will explain many 
other circumstances in her conduct, of which Miss Stricklj^nd 
takes unfavourable notice. She seems never to have possessed ai 
confidential friend, except her husband : — to be sure, it was not 
easy to have one in her position. She confined her uncle in 
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the Tower with little apparent reluctance ; and she was gene- 
rally, to say the least, upon very cold terms with the Princess 
Anne. Miss Strickland, indeed, goes so far as to call Mary 
* a cruel sister ; ’ a judgment which, by her own showing, appears 
absurdly harsh. The infatuated obstinacy with which the prin- 
cess continued to give her confidence to Lady Marlborough, and 
the insulting manner in which she publicly intruded her into 
the royal presence, notwithstanding the detected treason of the 
carl, may fairly be considered to have warranted very serious dis- 
pleasure on the part of the Queen. Once, it is true, Mary 
permitted her just indignation to overpower her usual self-com- 
mand, and spoke harshly to the princess when ill in bed from 
the effects of her confinement ; but tins was almost a solitary 
instance of loss of temper — and she afterwards expressed much 
regret for the asperity with which she had behaved. 

Now that w'c have candidly made these admissions, wo must 
remind our readers that the deficiencies to which they relate arc 
BCJirccly within the jurisdiction of history. It is from the actions 
and intentions of a queen, and not from her temperament and 
feelings, that we must form our impartial judgment of her merits. 
A want of sensibility, and still more a want of natural affection, 
is no doubt a very lamentable defect ; but it is not a moral vice. 
It is a defect of temperament, not of principle. It is a defect, 
moreover, which has been found in persons possessing the 
rarest and highest qualities; in persons generous, courageous, 
and unselfish to a fault ; in persons whose principal object in 
life was to do their duty to God and man, and who would have 
fearlessly perished in its discharge. Such a person we believe 
Mary II. to have been. It w’^as not her fault that she did not 
possess those quick sympathies and warm affections, which have 
gone so far to redeem the memories of many guilty Avomcn. 
And we must remember, in reading her life, what her biographer 
has been too ai)t to forget, that the question is not so much, 
whether she was an amiable and attractive woman, as whether 
she was a virtuous and conscientious queen. 

Miss Strickland allows but cold and scanty commendation to 
the eminent merits of Mary as a wife. The writer who finds 
such profound j)athos in the complaint of James II., that 
‘ really he was very weary,’ has no compassion to bestow upon 
the sufferings and self-devotion of his daughter. The writer 
who is so indignant with Swift for sneering at the uxoriousness 
of Charles L, docs not hesitate to denounce as ^slavish’ the 
anxiety of Mary 11. not to displease her husband. Of sucli 
trifling inconsistencies it is not wortli our while to complain. 
But the following remarks upon the letter written by Mary to 
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her husband, to be delivered in case of her death, could only 
have been dictated by a perverse resolution to find fault at all 
hazards. ^ Archbishop Tennison,’ says Miss Strickland, ^ delivered 

* to the king the deceased queen’s posthumous letter, together 

* with a reproving message she had confided to him. At the 
‘ same time, he took the liberty of adding a severe lecture to 
' his Majesty on the subject of his gross misconduct in regard 

* to Elizabeth Vllliers. The King took this freedom in good 
' part, and solemnly promised the archbishop to break otf all 
^ intimacy with her. The Queen’s letter expressed to her hus- 
‘ band the great pain which his connexion with her rival had 
‘ always given her. True to the personal forbearance, which 
^ is a remarkable feature in her conjugal life, she never com- 
‘ plained, or told the pangs she suffered from jealousy, till after 
‘ her own death had taken place. But whether she could be 
‘ considered to expire in perfect peace and forgiveness to her 

* husband, when she left written reproaches, exposing him at 
‘ tlie same time to the schooling of a stranger of rude manner?, 
‘ on so delicate a subject, is matter for consideration.’ * 

We are utterly at a loss to comprehend the strange view 
which Miss Strickland here takes of conduct, which to us ap- 
pears eminently kind, wise, and Christian. A religious and 
most affectionate wife has the affliction of knowing that her 
husband is living in habitual infidelity to his marriage vow. She 
is induced — perhaps against her better judgment, but certainly 
by the best and most unselfish motives — to bear this mortifica- 
tion in patient silence for several years. At length she is at- 
taeked by a mortal disease, and feels her death approaching. 
Perhaps her conscience upbraids her Avith the suggestion that 
she has Aveakly alloAved her anxiety for her husband’s comfort, 
and her dread of his displeasure, to deter her from remonstrating 
against the sin in which he has so long persevered. At all 
events, she feels that she cannot depart in ])eace, without opening 
her heart to him on this painful subject. She accordingly writes 
him a letter of expostulation, to be delivered in case of her 
death ; and commits it to the care of a venerable prelate, long 
her choscii counsellor. Is it possible to act with more scrupulous 
delicacy ? Could tenderness do more, or Avould duty be satisfied 
with less ? And can any one doubt tliat, Iiad the parties con- 
cerned been Mary Beatrice and James IL, Miss Strickland 
would have overflowed with admiration for the meek and pious 
Avife, and with compassion for the penitent husband ? 

We have been still more surprised by the supercilious tone in 
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which Miss Strickland, in general so full of reverence for the 
Anglican liierarchy, permits herself to speak of Dr. Tennison’s 
good adviee to William. It is surely difficult not to be scan- 
dalised, when we find so dutiful a daughter of the church de- 
signating the Archbishop of Canterbury as a stranger to the 
King of England ; ^and reproaching him with his vehement de- 
nunciation of the sin of adultery, as a proof of rude manners ! 
But there is a single word, in the succeeding sentence, which 
may perhaps explain this apparent inconsistency. ^ It ought,’ 
says Miss Strickland, ^ to be reckoned among the other pains 
‘ and penalties of William III., that he was subjected to the 
‘ admonitions and exhortations of the dissenting-hred clergy ; 

* whom he had placed in the wealthiest church preferments, — he 
^ having avowedly not the best opinion of the disinterestedness 

* of their conversion.’ It is ^ dissenting-bred ’ prelates, we now 
perceive, at whom Miss Strickland thinks it right to sneer, when 
they conscientiously discharge their duty to their sovereign. 
The fearless zeal for morality, which she is the first to admire 
in the orthodox Kcnn and Sancroft, becomes impertinence in 
the latitudinarian Tennison or Burnet. We certainly have yet 
to be convinced that it requires any peculiar form of education 
or consecration to entitle an honest man to rebuke an adulterer. 
We think that a writer who speaks of such a rebuke as a pain 
or penalty, and who affects pity for its object, is either indulg- 
ing a most extravagant prejudice, or treating a very serious 
subject with most unbecoming levity. And we are glad to 
find that William III. — bad as Miss Strickland thinks him, 
and bad as on this occasion he doubtless was — had good sense 
and right feeling enough, to be grateful for the admonition. 

The private life of Mary II. was so free IVom marked faults, 
that Miss Strickland, with the best inclinations possible, has not 
been able to find in it many incidents to blame. Some, however, 
she has collected. The queen, when in Holland, occasionally 
played at cards on Sunday evening. She was induced, upon 
her return to England, to visit a fortune-teller, and to attend 
one or two places of public diversion, which it was thought in- 
consistent with her dignity to patronise. She was too fond of 
eating, and had a double chin. Above all, she once lost her 
temper and spoke harshly to Lord Fcvershain, because he had 
forbidden King William to be prayed for in the queen dowager’s 
chapeL This outbreak of impatience, being one of the only 
two instances in whicdi the severely tried patience of the queen 
is recorded to have failed, is naturally dwelt on with much com- 
placency by her biographer ; who brings it forward as a signal 
example of Avhat she elegantly terms ^ vixenish vivacity,’ in a 
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person so generally admired for imperturbable calmness. We 
mention these imputations, trifling as they are, because no one 
can fail to perceive how clearly they imply the absence of any 
serious scandal ; and this in days when the silence of calumny 
was the highest possible compliment to virtue. In the gossip 
of a private circle such defects would be but lightly noticed ; 
and surely they appear venial Indeed in the sovereign of a great 
and troubled empire. 

But, if Miss Strickland cannot find many facts to produce 
against Mary’s character, the blackest suspicions are ready to 
her hand. Nothing short of intended parricide is imputed ; and 
this, by her own admission, upon no evidence except a rumour 
which appears to have been circulated by the exiles of the Jaco- 
bite party. * She (Mary),’ says Miss Strickland, ^ is accused of 
‘ the awful charge of reproaching her husband sharply, by letter, 

* of (with?) letting her father go as lie did. The letter is not 
^ to be found, nor arc any of her letters to her husband, before 
‘ their accession to the throne of Great Britain, forthcoming ; 
^ and the evidence rests on the hearsay report that one of the 
^ Jacobite exiles told to t James 11. The unhappy father be- 
^ lieved it ; but the reader ought only to give credit to the horrid 
^ imputation as far as it seems in unison with the rest of her 
^ conduct. Our own opinion is, that to write a disapproving 
‘ word to her lord and master, or cast any reproach on his 
^ conduct, was more than she dared to do, while she was in 
^ Holland.’ ^ 

We really think we have never read a passage betraying 
more complete ignorance of those universal ])rinciplcs of com- 
mon sense and common justice, upon which historians ought to 
ground their decisions. It is perfectly obvious that the report 
mentioned by Miss Strickland is Avorth, as evidence, nothing at 
all. It was probably one of fifty, each more atrocious and more 
incredible than the other, Avhich were daily believed and repeated 
at St. Germains. Miss Strickland herself can only say for 
it, that James II., in the bitterness of his heart, believed 
it. Therefore she leaves it to her readers, to be accepted or 
rejected, as their pre-conccived impressions may incline them. 
‘ Gentlemen of the jury, there is no evidence whatever against 
‘ the prisoner ; therefore do not convict him, — unless the accusa- 

* tion seems in unison with the rest of his conduct.” * Such 
is Miss Strickland’s mode of summing up. She probably thinks 
that she is displaying praiseworthy candour in thus giving 
Mary a chance of acquittal ; but if so, she has greatly mls- 
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conceived the manner in which the task she has undertaken 
ought to be performed. It Is the duty of a biographer to sift 
evidence and weigh probabilities; not to rake together a mass 
of forgotten calumnies, and submit it unexamined to the cre- 
dulity of the world. 

The following observations, we think, are equally unjustifiable. 
After mentioning that the queen was attacked by the smallpox 
in December, 1694, the narrative proceeds thus: — ^ She sat up 
‘ nearly all that night in her cabinet — burning and destroying 
^ papers, on which she did not wish the public at any future 
‘ time to pass judgment. Burnet praises this action, as one of 
‘ great consideration towards people whom these papers wt)uld 
‘ have committed, if seen after she was no more. Queen Mary 
‘ was certainly anxious that these documents should not commit 

* her memory — and took a sure way of depriving biographers of 
' them. Yet by those which remain, dark mysterious surmises 
^ are raised, regarding the portentous nature of those destroyed. 

* What state secrets were those which could induce her to keep 

* a solitary vigil in her closet at Kensington, in a December 
‘ night ; and, with death in her veins, devote herself to the task, 

* at once agitating and fatiguing, of examining and destroying 
‘ important papers? .... Strange contrast,’ adds Aliss 
Strickland, ‘ between an unfortunate father and a fortunate 

* daughter ! James 11. preserved every document which could 

* cast light on his conduct, valuing their preservation before life 
^ itself. Mary II, destroyed all in her power, which could give 
‘ the stamp of certainty to her personal history.’* 

It is difficult to read this passage without recalling the hallu- 
cinations of those would-be heroines of mock-romantic tales, 
who persist in discerning guilty secrets, and in finding grounds 
for * dark mysterious surmises,’ in all the ordinary occurrences 
of life. Can any thing be more natural than that a queen, 
placed on the throne by a revolution, and remaining there for 
seven years amid constant faction and occasional civil ivar, should 
have in her custody many papers which she was bound in honour 
not to trust to the discretion of others? And would not the 
existence of such papers most fully and creditably account for 
her anxiety to review the contents of her cabinet, on finding 
herself seized by a dangerous illness? There is, no doubr, 
much which is remarkable in her conduct on this occasion ; but 
little which we should have thought her present biographer 
would feel inclined to remark. Nor can we understand why 
Miss Strickland considers the contrast, which she draws between 
the father and the daughter, as favourable to the former. If 
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James had by him at his death — as he probably had — papers 
capable of compromising persons who survived liim, he ought to 
have taken care to place them in safety. And if he neglected 
to do so, we can only say that the * unfortunate father ’ showed- 
less good sense, less care for his friends, and less regard for his 
duty, than the ^ fortunate daughter.’ 

One more of these invidious comments, and we have done. 
It is a passage which we have read with unfeigned regret, and 
which we really hope our remonstrances may induce Miss Strick- 
land to reconsider. Most of our readers will remember the 
agony of grief and repentance displayed by William III. in his 
attendance on the deathbed of his injured wife. According to 
Miss Strickland, ‘ he ordered his camp bed to be brought into 

* the chamber of his dying consort, and remained with her night 

* and day, while she struggled between life and death.’ The 
anguish of a bereaved husband is generally rcsi3ectcd, even by 
his enemies ; and most persons will think there is something 
peculiarly touching in the anguish of the cold, silent, sarcastic 
AVilliain, who usually seems to have thought it beneath his dig- 
nity, as a prince and a soldier, to show his sense of common joys 
or sorrows. Such is not INIiss Strickland’s feeling. While 
describing the emotions of the dying wife and the penitent 
husband, she coolly watches her opportunity to insinuate sus- 
picions .of their truth. ‘ It is possible,’ she says, * that he 
‘ was desirous of preventing any thing she might say respecting 
^ tiu; events of her past life!’* And then, in the very teeth of 
this charitable conjecture, she goes on to relate that the queen, 
when at the point of death, had a long private conference with 
Archbishop Tennison. 

We need not point out how entirely such faults as those which 
we have thus hriefly noticed must deprive the work in which 
they occur of all real historical value. J^ut we cannot conclude 
Avithout cx])rcssid^ our earnest hope that our remarks may in- 
duce Miss Strickland, if not to correct the tone and temper of 
her book, at least to take the earliest opportunity of expunging 
tlie solemn and vclicincnt protestations of impartiality which she 
has thought proper to make in her preface. Our criticisms have 
not been made in a hostile spirit. We have carefully avoided 
harsh language ; Ave have abstained from sifting her pages to 
detect faults of style or inaccuracies in fact ; avo have* endea- 
Toiircd to express no political sentiment Avhich the most zealous 
Cavalier might not, consistently Avith his principles, approA^e. 
We can make allowance for honest prejudice, but not for wilful 
self-delusion. Of self-delusion no rational person can acquit 
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Miss Strickland, after comparing the lofty professions of her 
preface with the bitter partisanship of her narrative. And of 
wilful self-delusion — in other words, of deliberate insincerity 
— she will unquestionably be guilty, if she refuses to correct 
this inconsistency. 

It will be observed, that we have not referred to Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s recent publication in the course of this article : and the 
reason of this is, partly that the plan of it was entirely amingcd, 
and in great part executed, before we had the pleasure of seeing 
that remarkable production; but chiefly that the limited and 
comparatively humble nature of our design seemed Itot to require, 
and scarcely indeed to admit of our seeking aid in so high a 
quarter for the object we had in view. That object, as we have 
intimated at the outset, was to show that Miss Strickland had 
been signally partial and unjust in her estimate of individual 
characters, even on the supposition that her professed princii)lcs 
of judgment were right, and her assumptions correct, as to many 
very questionable facts. Mr. Macaulay has settled many ques- 
tions, of far higher importance than those with which we have 
been engaged, against the views and assumptions of this lady 
and her party — by proofs and by arguments that admit, we 
think, of no refutation. But we thought we had no need of 
such a champion for the attjiinment of our immediate object ; 
and have preferred winning our little battle with our own forces 
^ — feeling, at the same time, that we had no right to invoke a 
higher power, where avc were able to help ourselves — and 
where it certainly could not be pretended that there was diynus 
vindice nodus. 


Art. VII. — Presbytery Examined. An Essay, Critical and 
Historical, on the Ecclesiastical History of Scotland since the 
Reformation. By The Duke of Argyll. London: 1848. 

work of the Duke of Argyll is creditable alike to his 
abilities and his taste. It is written with great precision, 
and occasional elegance, of style ; and evinces, for so young an 
author, considerable facility of expression and command of 
imagei*y. The subject also, and the manner of treating it, be- 
speak an earnest and manly character; one which prefers the 
solid to the glittering, and is not ashamed of thinking fervidly 
and deeply, on matters not often attractive to tlie young and 
aristocratic. In short, putting his dukedom and his age entirejiy 
aside, this little work is oue in which much has been per- 
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formed which would do credit to the ripest and maturest years. 
Whether the noble author has quite attained the standard at 
whieh he aims, — whether his hand is as yet steady enough, and 
his eye sufficiently practised, to hold the scales between con-* 
tending sects, and fierce polemics — is a quettion on which his 
greatest admirers arc not likely to differ with the public. But 
even his cathedral and dogmatic air has something honest and 
natural about it. It is of that kind whieh is likely to soften, 
instcjid of hardening, with years and experience ; and we are 
quite willing to accept it, along with the rarer (quality of hearty 
and unaffected enthusiasm, which gives impulse and energy to 
his pen. A 

The truth is, his Grace has here sounded, and with emphasis 
and force, the key-note of a great question : and he has our 
thanks, and deserves those of all men who have the good of 
their country at heart, for directing the eyes of statesmen to a 
class of subjects which have long been too much neglected. 
We arc glad to find, once more, one of his station and name, 
not ashamed to know something of the feelings which still sway, 
and the topics which still interest the great body of his country- 
men. Even railways and steamers have done but little to con- 
vey to our neighbours south of the Tweed any real knowledge 
of the sentiments or habits of the people of the North. The 
returning autumn brings them, like woodcocks in October frost, 
on their annual migration — to sketch our lakes and mountains, 
shoot our grouse, perhaps sometimes even wear our philibeg, 
but gathering no knowledge, and imparting none, of the real 
character, tastes, or peculiarities of the ])Coplc. A talc of John 
Knox, we fear, sounds almost as legendary and obsolete, in En- 
glish cars, as ^ Chevy Chase,’ or a ^ Lay of Ancient Home : ’ 
and most of the readers who condescend to care at all for the 
controversies and turmoil of those days, probably regard them 
with the same kind of interest as that with which they would 
peruse the description of the lists and jousts of Ashby — as 
a story of exciting but childish and useless strife, to be looked 
back on, in our days, with a smile of supercilious thankfulness, 
and recalling only the barbarous pastimes or pursuits of an age 
happily gone by. But no one will think thus who knows any- 
thing of Scotland. Those who have derived their conceptions 
of Scottish character from the Jacobite or time-serving historians 
of the last century, must form, as too many have formed, very 
shallow and erroneous opinions on the real spirit and temper of 
our Northern population. But all who, like the Duke of Argyll, 
understand qur countrymen, know well that the topics on which 
he writes are no antiquarian curiosities, nor the vain fancies of a 
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few distempered zealots, but are vital and operating political facts^ 
which lie deep In the foundations of the social condition of the 
people, and have, at the present day, the firmest hold and the 
* most profound influenec on their life and condudt. 

One reason why the English know so little, ancl care so little, 
about Scotland is, that so few Scotchmen, of the many that have 
crossed the Tweed, are fouittl, like his Grace of Argyll, either to 
know or to care anything about the poorer and more provincial 
regions they have left. It is, wc suppose, an effect almost irre- 
sistible of southern air. Wc do not say that they are actually 
ashamed of their country ; but in English company they would 
rather hear and speak of anything else — and be Hit too happy 
if they should be, or flatter themselves they are, mistaken for 
Englishmen ; or that their northern origin be not bewrayed by 
their features or their speech. These are ^veaknesses from which 
even great minds arc not always exempt ; and, probably, if the 
British court had been fixed at Holyrood, at the Union, although 
an Englishman is of a sturdier and less accommodating nature, 
the force of fashion would have given dignity and elegance to 
what we now so sensitively conceal ; — and who can tell whether 
our Court beauties might not have despised a Windsor accent, 
and even a Talbot or a Percy sought kingly favour through a 
twentieth Scotch cousinshij) ? 

This tendency, which it Is easy to despise but difficult to 
resist, has produced consequences for more important than those 
amusing idiosyncrasies which good-natured friends are not ill- 
pleased to observe and laugh at in others. It, and other causes, 
have led to a real ignorance on the ])art of our governors, of the 
people they govern ; and what is still more unfortunate, to a real 
ignorance on the part of many of our countrymen, of the country 
and people to which they belong. This is the fruit of that 
Anglomania which the Union naturally enough occasioned. We 
have borrowed many good things, undoubtedly, of our English 
brothers, since we became one family; — a good deal of their 
money, and something of their domestic habits — in both of 
which respects there was considerable room for improvement at 
home. The Union also terminated those predatory feuds which 
used to occupy and consume the flower of our Scottish youth. 
Our swords were literally beat into ploughshares ; and the pro- 
verbial impetuosity of the national character has found more 
profitable vent, in improving the resources of our naturally un- 
productive soil, and in disposing of its skill and industrj'^ in the 
market of the world, — in every quarter of the habitable globe. 
This, and much more of good the Union undoubtedly gave us. 
But, with all these advantages, some evils ensued, from tli6 com- 
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mencement of our English connexion. The nationality of the 
higher orders gradually disappeared ; and they by degrees lost 
the characteristics which the great body of the people retained. 
While our Scottish nobles were learning courtly manners^ and 
exercising English wit, at Whitehall, they forgot that the habits 
and sentiments which they were so ready to shake oif, were still 
burning with a flame as fierce in the hearts of their countrymen, 
as when the echoes of St. Giles rang to the voice of Knox fifty 
years before ; nor were their eyes opened, till they were swept 
away before the convulsions of the Commonwealth. During the 
last century the same causes continued to operate. Partly from 
the affectation of English tastes and habits, to which Presby- 
terianism was repulsive, and partly from the influence of French 
j)rinciplcs and French philosophy, it became fashionable for 
Scotchmen of rank to assume an air of disgust for the religion 
and opinions of their forefathers. Even the clergy began to be 
ashamed of their cloth — to pity the violence and fanaticism of 
former days, to pride themselves on their greater liberality and 
knowledge of the world, to preach cold moral essays to colder 
and not too moral audiences, and with faint praise and pedantic 
compassion, to profane the graves and memories of the noble 
hearted and earnest Heroes of the llcformation. 

Other causes combined, during the last century, to render the 
spirit of Scottish Presbyterianism unpopular and distasteful. That 
century was an age of scepticism, not in religion only, but in all 
t hings. An age of unbelief in all truth — and of strong and per- 
verse belief, in the false, afl'ceted, and unnatural. False loyalty, 
false morality, false taste in the lighter, and fidsc principle in 
the graver pursuits of men, were the characteristics of the time. 
Emanating from the autocracy of wit, philosophy, and fashion 
which ruled the European world from Paris, this cold and for- 
mal spirit checked all the truer and profounder aspirations of 
the heart. The fire of genius, the glow of enthusiasm, the 
earnestness of passion or of zeal, were chilled and quenched by 
the glittering and hollow mediocrity of the day. No Avondcr 
that in such times the rough, but broad, vigorous, and manly 
spirit of the Scotch reformers was greatly out of fashion. 

But the storms with which the century closed, purified the 
air, and dissipated these unhealthy vapours. Men again began 
to think and to act for themselves ; to free themselves froifi the 
fetters of schoolmen or coteries, and to allow’ nature and thought 
unrestrained action. The emancipation of* men’s minds is {)ro- 
clalmcd by the fresh vigour of the literature, as well as the 
liberality of 'the legislation, of I'ecent years. Nor has social life 
escaped the beneficial influence. No doubt, wc still dispute 
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among ourselves, as men always did. We hold our own faith 
to bo true ; and extend to our brother such measure only, of 
charity as our natural temperament, or acquired principles, may 
suggest. Clashing opinions still produce controversies ; and pole- 
mical controversies arc still pointed with those sharp darts for 
which they have always been distinguished. But then, we 
are all in earnest. We speak now, because we believe. Wc arc 
no longer incapable of being warmed into emotion, or ashamed 
to display it; nor do we stand on one side, with the indif- 
ference of affected philosophy — with the cold sneer of a creed 
that has no belief in honesty or zeal. Many things in science 
have been found out to be true, whicli the sceptics of the 
Academy prided themselves on deriding. Many so-called vulgar 
errors have been proved to be strange, but certain, facts. Men, 
if not now prone to superstition, inquire at least before they 
rfxsbelieve ; and the temper of society is friendly to sober and 
real search after truth. One result of returning vigour has 
been,' with us, to draw the attention of the public back to those 
fountains where the social history of the Coinmons^’bf Scotland 
takes its rise ; and from which has flowed, tl) rough juuch turmoil 
and disturbance, much discouragement, and occasional defeat and 
disaster, the broad stream of Scottish prosperity. 

It is instructive and interesting to trace ilitlic sister kingdoms, 
and to compare by contrast, the gradual spread of knowledge 
and intelligence in each. In England, the tendency' of tlie 
national character has always been to a watchful and scrupulous 
defence of individual freedom — impatient of personal control, and 
jealous of any inroad on personal rights. A certain cool, and 
sturdy defiance of unjust authority, and a sensitive resistance to 
encroachment, have at once won for England the bright jewel of 
her political liberty, and have stamped on the character of her 
sons that ^ morgue Britannique ’ for which they are every where 
distinguished. Keligious zeal has generally, with them, been 
subservient to political objects. They shook oft' the yoke of 
Rome, quite as much from the restraints it imposed on their 
liberty, as from those it laid on their consciences. Strong as 
vras the religious element in the wars of the Commonwealth, it is 
doubtful whether the nation would, even then, have deserted the 
monarchy, but for the encroachments of the prerogative on tlic 
civil ^rights of the subject. James himself, had he been content 
to reign as a constitutional prince, might possibly have suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing Catholicism, without any alarming or 
fatal outbreak. 

. In Scotland the story is different — in many remarkable par- 
ticulars. The character of the people is naturally more im- 
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pctuous in action, more subject to alternations of emotion, and 
perhaps less marked with personal self-respect. Jealous enough of 
foreign domination, ready to repel an invader foot by foot, faithful 
to their king or their chief to the last extremity, the Commons of 
Scotland were, before the Reformation, by no means so iihpatlent 
of arbitrary power, or so determined on personal independence, 
as the bold yeomanry of England. The feudal or clannish 
character and temper survived much longer among the hills and 
fastnesses of the North ; and the passion of feudal fidelity was 
cherished by the people with all their national ardour and in- 
tensity. They had in truth no other outlet. Intellectual enter- 
prise was crushed under the withering influence of priestcraft ; 
and tlie ambition of the Scotsman of lower rank seldom rose 
higher than that of proving himself a devoted vassal of his chief, 
— while the nobler born thought they reached tlie summit of 
their hopes if they earned the reputation of gallant cavaliers in 
the royal ranks. 

But the real history of Scotland begins at the Reformation. 
Our own nationality, we fairly confess, does not take the direction 
of caring anxiously to inquire into the cabals and feuds of the 
very poor, very turbuhmt, and not very high-minded Nobility 
who graced or disgraced the Courts of the Stuarts. It is not flat- 
tering to our pride to dwell on the tergiversations and double 
dealing which ^verc too characteristic of the wars of Montrose 
and Dundee — when the father generally kept well with one side, 
while liis son fought on the other — when lords and lairds had 
their eyes firmly fixed on the trembling balance, and threw all 
their unpledged weight into the descending scale. It is, to a 
great degree, a melancholy and degrading, while it is a diverting 
])!cture. Yet such have been, by much too exclusively, the 
themes of both former and recent historians ; who seem to i^refer 
tlic pageantry of battles, and the fopperies of yoyal state, to what 
is really noble, honest, and true in a nation’s history. Wc have 
little respect for that kind of historical composition, which 
glitters, like a tournament, with armour and lances, and resounds 
with the clash of swords ; and as little for t!ie artist who will 
not degrade his pencil to portray any lineaments but those of 
the kings, and princes, and nobles of the earth. That is not 
history, to our minds. Wc would rather watch and trace the 
gradual, but constant, growth to strength and maturity; of a 
hardy, deep-thinking and strong-willed commonalty — less swayed 
by popular fickleness — less moved by the frown of power — 
less shaken by the vicissitudes of aftalrs — more firm and stedfast 
in the prosecution of their views and purposes throughout nearly 
three centuries, than any other people of modern Europe. How 
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that deep and fervent spirit was first evoked, and how it grew 
and strengthened, gathering vigour from every fall, and drawing 
nurture even from the blasts of persecution, — hgw the flame 
was re-aniinated when low — how it scorched wh& it burned 
the brightest — and how int^lect, education, mdhals, and social 
order have flourished or decayed under its beams — this, to be 
well and rightly told, is our idea of a history of Scotland. 

No doubt the pr^ydlent feature in such a story is the deep 
Eeligious spirit whicn has always animated the pebplc. But 
that was not a spirit which found vent merely in Scriptural 
jdiraseology, or fasts, or conventicles. It was the basis and 
groundwork of a great, and, in some respects, of a noble system of 
national polity — comprehending within it many of the essential 
elements of freedom in the civil, and of morals, order, and 
accomplishment in the social conofmunity. The men wha/oiindcd 
it Avcrc no rude, unenlightened, or unlettered bigots. They 
were men skilled in the languages, familiar with the institu- 
tions, and not ignorant of the courts of Europe — as well as 
eminent, in many instances, among the scholars of that time. 

* Perhaps,’ says, a well-known writer, ‘ some of our literati who 
^ entertain such diminutive ideas of the taste and learning of 

* those times, might be surprised if they cQuld be set down at 

* the table of one of our Scottish reformers, surrounded by a 

* circle of his children and pupils, when the conversation was all 
‘ carried on in French, and the chapter of the Bible at family 

* worship, was read by the boys in Latin, French, Greek, and 

* Hebrew.’ Knox himself was quite qualified to take his place 
among the men of letters of his day. I lis mind had been enlarged 
by long residence on the Continent, and he Was no stranger in 
the highest and most courtly circles. The name of jMclville stood 
side by side with that of Buchanan, and near the very head of 
European scholars. He Avas the friend of Beza and of Scaliger, 
and the correspondent of Casaubon: and the man who, in open 
council, and to his own imminent danger, defied the coarse jeers of 
his too learned sovereign, and the threats and persuasions of his 
counsellors, is found in his exile at Sedan, Avhen almost an octogc- 
.parian, awaking his neglected muse in an epithalamium on a 
royal marriage. But, above all, those who laid the foundation of 
Scottish Presbytery, were men acquainted Avith aflairs, and pos- 
sessed of thorough knoAvledge of the Avorld. It was nd^ system of 
mere bigotry or priestcraft Avhich they proposed to establish ; 
nor Avere they a society of Jesuits, Avho sought to bend and be- 
guile allhiunan institutions and relations to the purjjoscsof their 
order. Their object was not merely to found a theological insti- 
tute, but to provide a great system of religious and moral training 
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for the people — much more than to carry out speculative views 
on civil and spiVitual jiowcrs. How far tlic principles of their 
polity in the latter particular w^re sound in themselves, or prac- 
tically expedientj is pf course, a question open to many opinions. 
But, with tliem*, ^ New Presbyt^^ Avas not ‘ Old Priest writ 
^ large;’ w|iatcver in individual instances the system may have 
become, or to Avliatevcr use it may in the course of our history 
have beear/ufterwards turned. tJNo one who candidly considers 
the fabric of the Church government founded by Knox, and ma- 
tured by his successors, can fail to read there, vividly portrayed, 
the lineaments of strong practical sagacity and Avorldly wisdom 
— and both the outline and the substance of a great scheme 
of national instruction. The best memorial of their success, 
and the most lasting monument to their fame, is the fact, that, 
to this day, the spirit they inspired remains among us in all 
its original intensity ; softened only by the greater liberality and 
tolerance of a more polished ago, and by the moral and social 
results which arc among tlic fruits of their laliours. 

The Presbyterian system, thus cstablislicd at first, has pro- 
duced two very prominent and notable eftects on the national 
character. The first and most striking of these is the attach- 
ment of the peopfe to their Calviiiistie creed, and, the inde- 
pendent logical turn of mind natural to the constant study of 
doctrinal and controversial theology. This is at the present day 
a peculiar feature of the Scotch ; and It has been so throug^ut 
their history. We may attribute to this cause, taken in con- 
nexion with th^ system of parochial schools, the comparatively 
intellectual cast of the habits and recreations even of the pea- 
santry. No system of priestly domination could cvjCr have 
done this for them. Had the spirit of Presbytery been one 
in Avhich the right of private judgment was surrendered into the 
hands of a privileged order, it never could have quickened the 
minds of its adherents, Avith that habit and Ioa c of intelligent 
inquiry Avhich is so characteristic of our countrymen. It Avas 
the utter absence of such pretensions in her canons and her 
teaching, that led her followers to think, and judge, and decide, 
Avith such courage for themselves. Far more truly than the 
ancient philosophy, the spirit of Presbytery made the peasant a 
king to himself ; the unmolested possessor and unchallenged 
expositor of the Avords of divine Avisdom ; treading with equal 
step, side by side Avith peer and proprietor, the path to their 
common inheritance. Even now, especially where the spread of 
manufactures has not yet let in the stream of an alien population, 
or IcAxlled, by the vices or virtues common to vast aggregations 
of men, the distinctive types of the nation, a casual traveller 
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may find, in a roadside cottar’s hut — wanting, it may be, in 
many English decencies, unsightly to the eye, and gratifying to no 
other sense — the great dogmas pf Calvin, Socinus, or Arminius, 
discussed with a clearness of intelligence, a^d precision of logic, 
that would not discredit a professed divine. Any one who 
knows the people will feci that this is no exaggeration. Prac- 
tically, thougli not avowedly, theology is taught idnd studied 
as a science ; and certainly no '^science, viewing it simply as 
such, is so fitted to call out and exercise the powers of judg- 
ment, reasoning, and accurate and acute discrimination. Thus, 
as Sunday after Sunday returns, with its grave and bc(*.oming 
observances, its respectable family hearth, its thronged and 
intellectual public services, the Scottish peasant in reality 
undergoes, idmost unconsciously, a mental training of a very 
high order ; and in his honest search after the riches of futurity, 
lays up the habits and endowments of mind that often raise liiiii 
to those of this w'orld. 

It is certainly true that the gravity and seriousness thus 
induced, detract considerably, in the eyes of sti'aiigers especially, 
from the external aspect of the people. There is often a certain 
sobriety, approaching, it may be, to gloom, in their external 
demeanour, and a self-reliance, tending to bigotry, in their 
judgments, and opinions of others. Allowance, however, is 
seldom sufficiently made for national peculiarities of iHanncr 
or temperament. We can well 8Uj)posc that when llary 
was first transplanted — the fairest flower in the gardens of 
France — to the frowning walls of IIolyrood|^^ her light and 
thouglitless spirit woidd recoil in disgust from the sombre coun- 
tenances, grave discourse, and rigid observances of our early 
Keformcjs. Even still, a Presbyterian Sunday wears a dismal 
appearance to those accustomed to the gaieties of continental 
customs ; and it is rather fashionable for writers of our own time 
to affect the liberality of lamenting the })uritanical and fanatical 
observances of Scotland. But such complaints will be sparingly 
made by those, whatever their own opihions, who look more 
closely to the people themselves, and the result of their stricter 
habits on their social condition. The grave courtiers of 15^0 
were men who, while they would and could have built a throne 
for Mary in the hearts of her people, ■were no enemies or 
stningers to the courtesies and pleasures of life, though they 
looked with probably a more scrupulous eye than their succes- 
sors in our own times, on some of its lighter amusements. 
They had learned, in their reformed creed, that life had higher 
objects than to be laughed away in a circle of excitement or fri- 
volity, and sought the recreations suited to strong and earnest 
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minds. So, still, it would be vain, even were it at all desirable, 
to endeavour to make the Scotchman spend his day of rest, 
after the foshion of the thougljtlcss but gay 1 Parisian.* It would 
have no charms for Inm. SouimI' and glitter are not his concep- 
tion of enjoyment— ^which is nowhere better painted than in 
turn’s Cottar’s Saturday Night, in its spirit of cheerful, yet 
solemn and devotional comfort. Shallow obscrveijs not unfre- 
quently make the mistake of imisting on men being happy and 
miserable in their way, not their own. But the Scotch character, 
if not gay, is substantially cheerful ; and below the homely and 
sometimes repulsive exterior, is generated much well-regulated 
mascuUnc sense, not less capable of enjoyment, and more capable 
of continued and persevering emotion, than his more brilliant 
neighbour. The gaieties of Versailles could not preserve the 
throne of the Bourbons from the lleign of Terror ; nor could 
the light-hearted holidays of modern Paris save her from the 
most fearful of intramural massacres. In Scotland we feel our- 
selves safe from such scenes, chiefly because the anchors of 
public princijde are more deeply and firmly fixed, and Ave have 
a security in the thoughtful and intelligent spirit of our country- 
men, which would be ill exchanged for the sjilcndid follies of a 
carnival. 

The other strong feature wliich we think was impressed on us 
by the system of Presbytery established at the Refbirmation, is 
the tendency of tlie people in favour of democratic or popular go- 
vernment, We have already remarked that prior to the llcform- 
atioii, the feudal feeling avixs much stronger among the people of 
Scotland than t^at of personal independence. At this day the 
reverse is eminently the case ; so much so, that since the 
Reform Bill threw open to her the system of popular election, 
there have been no more true and stedfast friends of progressive 
reform than the large constituencies of Scotland. Nor is it 
difficult to trace the causes Avhich have led to this result. 
The Reformation in Scotland Avas a movement Avhich, while 
religious, Avas essentially democratic. We do not use the term 
as at all synonymous with republican — for that it Avas not; nor 
were any of the principles of the early Reformers o[)posed to 
the hiAvfulness or the expediency of monarchy. But both the 
canons and the outward fabric of the Church of Scotland Avere 
strongly tinged Avith the popular element. The distinct assertion 
of the right of private judgment, the constant use of the Scrip- 
tures, the absence of gradations among the clergy, and Avhat, 
with all deference to the Duke of Argyll, Ave think characteristic 
of the institution, the disclaimer of mere priestly tyranny, natu- 
rally led to independence of mind on the part of the people 
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so instructed. The whole system, indeed, of church polity was a 
large and wide-spread scheme of popular representation. Tlic 
individual congregations were presided over by the minister and 
lay elders, forming the Kirk Session ; th^ ciders being office- 
bearers ill the church, as well as the miniSer, and being mem- 
bers of the congregation. Each Kirk Session sent a minister 
and elder to the Presbytery, a provincial court, meeting usually 
once a month, and composed of representatives from the dif- 
ferent Kirk Sessions of a district. These l^resbytcrics, united, 
formed Synods, meeting twice a year ; and last of all, the great 
superintending body of tlic Church, the General Assembly, is 
composed of ministers and lay elders elected by the different 
Presbyteries, along with a number of lay elders returned, with- 
out any clerical interference, by the royal burghs. 

It is plain that under such a system, the voice of the peo])lc 
must necessarily, sometimes to a greater, sometimes to a smaller 
extent, rule the deliberations and control the ambition of the 
clergy. It was impossible, w'hilc the system was fairly worked, 
that any arbitrary jiower should ixign within the Church. The 
large proportion of hi}^ members of which the General Assembly 
was composed, gave it, in fact, more the character of a convoca- 
tion of estates, than of a merely ecclesiastical tribunal. Indeed, 
after the Union had removed the Legislature from Scotland, the 
General Assembly really possessed much both of the interest and 
the practical and moral power of a Parliament. Orators and de- 
baters were trained there. From alj parts of the island, from 
the distant Hebrides, and from Dutch Campverc, the members 
of Assembly came, through . districts where even now travelling 
is no trifle, and where it was then far more laborious than a 
summer excursion to the Pyramids is now. Here sat a peer, 
wliosc slender rent-roll and miles of barren acres forbad him to 
cany his aristocracy southward; there, perhaps, flashed the keen 
eye of Scotland’s greatest lawyer. All that was rising in intellect 
and learning sought distinction on those benches. The provin- 
cial provost, whose journey from the north was the great event 
of his life, gave his silent but assiduous attendance, and spent the 
remainder of his official and private life in recounting the de- 
bates. The judge descended from the bench to fill his plsicc in 
the Assembly. T^he AVcstland laird left his crofts, and the 
Glasgow merchant liis counting-house ; and ever and anon, amid 
the crowd of gentle and simple in the great court of the church, 
would be seen the blue bonnet, and grave, sagacious, and 
solemnised face of a farmer from the Mcarns or the Border. 

Great also was the influence this popular assembly exercised ; 
and that, it must be avowed, on matters not always within its 
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province. There arc recorded in its books several prosecutions 
of ])5irties suspected of rebellion, or of harbouring rebels, in 17 15 ; 
and on many public occasions it assumed much more the tone of 
an estate of the realm, than merely a court of the Church. Of 
its public authority as a represser of vice, wc cannot give a 
stronger instance than the fact, that somewhere about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, the infamous Colonel, th(;u 
Captain Chartcris, was summoned before the commission of the 
Crencral Assembly for some irregularity ; that he obeyed the 
warrant of the Assembly, and defended himself at great length ; 
and was afterwards, if our recollection serves us right, not only 
convicted, but declared by the Assembly incapable of holding 
any office, civil or ecclesiastical. 

It is true th.at in the last century the General Assembly can- 
not be held to have been the exponent or supporter of popular 
rights. One of the first results of the union of jtJie kingdoms, 
whicli took place in 1707, was the passing of Bolingbroke’s Act, 
l)y which patronage was restored — in direct and admitted vio- 
lation of one of the inviolable articles of the Union. From that 
time to the end of the century, a gradual spirit of subserviency 
crept over the church and the country alike. The clergy began 
to court the patrons more than the people; and the ])atrons, 
often flacobite, and sometimes Episcopalian, failed, as might be 
expected, to recruit the ranks with men of the old zealous 
stamp. Nor were the civilians behind the clergy in tlicir sub- 
niission to the jxiwers in office. Ihiterprising Scotchmen had 
flocked across the Border, and found affluence and influence in 
their adopted country. The success of those who went inflamed 
the cupidity and fired the ambition of those who remained 
behind ; till, at last, the science of courtiership — of fawning to 
great men — became, but too generally, the avowed object, the 
undisguised chief end, of Scottish citizens and country gentlemen. 
The great man bowed low and subserviently in the royal closet. 
The member bowed low to the great man. Provosts and coiin- 
ciluien, justices and commissioners of the peace, fell prostrate at 
the feet of the members ; Avhilc petty burgesses stooped meekly 
before the magistrate, and farmers trembled before the factor of 
the laird. Never, we believe, in the history of the world, was 
a country so thoroughly influence-ridden as Scotland was 
during the reign of George the Third : And she had her re- 
ward — in commissions in the army and navy, writorships to 
India, places innumerable and now forgotten in the Customs and 
Excise, pensions charged on some unknown corner of the Civil 
List, and a thousand smaller rills of preferment from the great 
fountain of honour. This indeed was ahnost the only channel 
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through which men then looked to reach their fortune. Anxious 
fathers had no other hope for their younger sons. Geniuses 
sighed only for the smile of some courtier’s courtier, David 
Hume had a commission in the army — and Burns died an ex- 
ciseman. 

The spirit of the people generally, however, remained un- 
changed. They sought for the orthodox preaching which the 
Church denied them, in extensive dissent, — dissent which ditfered 
from none of the standards or recognised canons of the Church 
of Scotland ; tuid which merely professed to adhere to the disci- 
pline of that church in its more vigorous and purer days. The 
abuses of patronage formed the leading occasion of the first, and 
indeed of all succeeding schisms — a law which, imposed as it 
was at first in direct violation of the constitution, was throughout 
obnoxious to the country, and as administered during the l.ist 
century, pro(](jiced the fruit of scattered congregations, empty 
churches, relaxation of discipline in the Church Courts, and dis- 
creditable laxity of morals among the clergy themselves. Ac- 
cordingly, till within a period comparatively recent, the great 
proportion of the population had withdrawn themselves entirely 
from the cold and ill-served ministrations of the Established 
Church ; and kept alive the zeal and spirit of the llcformation 
in the meeting-houses of the Secession or the Belief, as the two 
principal dissenting bodies were denominated. 

At last, however, the tide turned, though slowly, in the 
Church Itself, — and its progress kept ])ace very nearly with the 
general advance of the public towards liberal opinions. Pa- 
trons gradually became more conscientious in tlicir appoint- 
ments. Popular and zealous preachers, as they acquired 
weight with the country, came by degrees to have influence 
in the settlement of ministers. One or two men of great elo- 
quence and genius gave an impulse to their brethren Evan- 
gelical opinions, as they are termed, became fashionable ; and 
the year 1830, which ushered in a Whig ministry after fifty 
years’ exile, found the Church of Scotland full of fresh youth 
and vigour, reinvested with much of its former influence over 
the country itself, and ripe for a revolt against the exercise of 
that patronage which had been productive of so much disaster. 

It jvould be altogether foreign to the object of this rapid 
sketch, to go into any detail of that ten years’ war, which termi- 
nated, in 1843, in what has been termed, and truly termed, the 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland. We may have to allude 
to some of the principles of that great and singular controversy 
before we conclude. It is more to our present purpose to observe, 
that the progress and final issue of that contention were but too 
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illustrative of the ignorance in our rulers, of the feelings, wishes, 
and tendencies of the nation itself. A very little political w isdoin 
might entirely have averted the catastrophe. The oiiginal cause of 
quarrel was not one, which necessarily involved any (j[uestion as to 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church. It was the old quarrel 
about patronage ; which had been practically settled in favour 
of the people at the Revolution, after having been a bone of con- 
tention between Church and Crown lor a hundred preceding years. 
Bolingbroke’s Act was confessedly an illegal and unconstitutional 
infringement of the fundamental conditions of the Union; but 
the original proceedings of the General Assembly in 1834, were 
directed more to control the abuse of patronage, by giving eflect 
to the dissent of the congregation in individual appointments, 
than to any measure for the abolition of tliose rights which had 
been so questionably restored. In an evil hour the patrons were 
advised to question the power of the Church Courts to interpose 
this barrier between a presentee and the benefice. It was a 
short-sighted and ill-considered step ; as the result has conspi- 
cuously proved. The precise line of demarcation between the 
spiritual and the civil function, in the admission of ministers, 
had, in former times, been left purposely indefinite. Each had 
its function — the Church to ordain to the cure, the civil power 
to confer the benefice. When Andrew Melville and his cotem- 
poraries adjusted the statutory basis of Presbytery in 1592, this 
question was waived by tacit consent on both sides. It had 
remained unadjusted ever since — one which sagacious leaders 
did not care to press to a settlement. Knowing, as the 
patrons did, that the ])rocccdings of the General Assembly in 
1834, by which the dissent of congregations was held sufficient 
to exclude a presentee from his cure, were but indications of a 
desire on the part of many witlun the Church for far more 
thorough, changes, and as practically, the rule thus adopted was 
not found to operate injuriously to the rights of patronage, 
it is certainly to be regretted that so great a game should liave 
been commenced with a move so insignificant, and for a stake 
so paltry. 

The courts of law, however, though not without much 
hesitation, decided for the supremacy of the civil power; 
and, in substance, their decision left patronage far more abso- 
lute than It found it. The Church, wisely or not, resolved not 
to induct the obnoxious presentee — choosing rather to forfeit the 
benefice for that term. But the civil courts ordered them to 
proceed. They refused, and denied the jurisdiction of the court 
to pronounce any such order — maintaining that its power only 
extended to the temppralities of the benefice. The civil court . 
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proceeded against the recusant Presbyteries for violating their 
orders. The spiritual court hurled their censures against those 
of their own number who disobeyed their injunctions. Any 
quiet spectator must have seen how the contest must terini- 
iiatc. The civil courts of course could not abandon their 
position : and tlie Church had no weapons with which to drive 
them from it. Nothing was left, then, but surrender — surrender 
of tlieir principle on one hand, or their benefices on the other. 
They chose the latter; and, having made their choice, they acted 
on it with vigour and singular effect. Four hundred ministers 
at once threw up their temporalities. They retired amid the 
sympathy and the applause of Scotland — to form not a straggling 
or precarious body of dissenters, but a Confederation wirufii has 
already vindicated lis position as one of the institutions of their 
country. Their views may have been well or ill-founded, their 
enthusiasm just or extravagant; but the movement was not 
more picturesque in its manliness and self-devotion, than it was 
energetic, skilful, and successful. In a country not proverbial 
for riches, and very proverbial for prudence, they have by 
voluntary contribution, in the short space of five years, erected 
upwards of 600 churches, for the most part free of debt. They 
have provided almost every parish v/ith a residence for the 
pastor; they raise between 70,000/. and 80,000/. per annum for 
the maintenance of the clergy, besides realising larger sums for 
educational and missionary purposes, than were ever raised for 
these objects when the Church of Scotland was undivided. They 
constitute a feature in the country which the most casual tra- 
veller cannot fail to observe. In the remotest glens of the 
Highlands, in the distant Orkneys and the far islands of the West, 
amid famine and starvation, the little Free Church now forms 
the humble, but striking foreground of the social picture. The 
fame of their chivalrous sacrifice has rung throughout Kurope. 
Its influence has sunk deep into the very roots and foundations 
of their native land. It was, there is no denying it, a noble 
and magnificent triumph both of constancy and genius. Men 
may dispute the principle, and lament the mis-direction of the 
abilities which crowned it with honour; but it will bear fruit long 
after the husbandmen who planted that flourishiHg garden liave 
departed, and will constitute the great legacy which the century 
has contributed to the history of Scotland. 

But liow came it, that while the old spirit of the Covenant was 
bearing such striking testimony to its engrossing and enduring 
power over the people, — while on the cold shores of Sutherland, 
and the bleak hills of Lanarkshire, week after week, and year 
after year, crowds not of robust and daring men only, but aged 
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sires, delicate and sickly women, and young and tender children, 
were standing under the summer heat and tlic winter blast, with- 
out a roof to shelter them, to listen to what they deemed the true 
ministry of the word ; how came it, one might well ask, that 
the government of our country looked on with such frigid and 
unmoved indifference ? Why was it that the great Ecclesiastical 
Institute of Scotland was suffered to be thus dismembered with- 
out an effort to save it ? It is easy to be wise after the event ; 
but the true cause is too certain, and too weighty not to be com- 
memorated. It was because those in authority, and those who 
advised them, had no more concej)tIon of what- was going on 
below, than the inhabitants of Lisbon who walked their accus- 
tomed streets on the day before the earthquake which was to 
lay them in ruins. Tlicy knew nothing of the fires that burned 
beneath the serene surface. They mistook what was truly a 
deep poi)ular emotion for a weak and ostentatious trick of priest- 
craft, that would quail and become contemptible before the 
firmness of more apathy. Yet the eruption was not without its 
deep and solemn mutterings — the ui)lieaving of the earth before 
the flames burst forth. Jkit in the vain and pi-esuinptuous 
ignorance which unhappily swayed our councils, all the signs of 
the times were misread. Warnings were treated as mere bully- 
ing bravado, expostulation iis wavering, negotiation as a symptom 
of cowardice. When the critical day drew near, the result was 
prophesied witli contemptuous confidence — ^ A few men, a 
‘ dozen or so, might be so far cormnitted as to be forced to go, 
^ the Church would only be weeded of its more turbulent spirits 
^ — they would sink in the darkness and be forgotten.’ When 
the day came at last, and covered all this wretched policy with 
such flagrant and undeniable confusion, it was but little conso- 
lation to those who looked their last on Scotland’s greatest 
institution, to hear the exclamation, half in admiration, half in 
dismay, ‘ Well, who could havc thoi^ght it !’ 

While this controversy was yet at its height, the Duke of 
Argyll, then not of age, distinguished himself by a very mas- 
terly and energetic pamjihlct on the subject. Ilis Grace lias 
now entered the field of letters again in the volume before us, 
with great success as a clear and able writer, and great merit 
both in intention and execution. He writes vigorously and 
boldly ; and we shall always be glad to meet him in ou^r Ktcrary 
walks, being certain that his thoughts will be clearly and for- 
cibly expressed, and will be in themselves honest, masculine, 
and real. His present object seems to be twofold. He designs 
in the first place to give his English reader an outline of the 
history and fabric of Presbyterian church government ; and sc- 
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condly, to express his views on some of the more prominent, 
and, as he thinks, more doubtful, dogmas of the Free Church ; — 
besides a few words of rebuke, which the subject scarcely de-^ 
served, to the learned antiquaries, but most antiquated church- 
men, of the Spottiswoode Society. The last controversy we shall 
not interfere with. The first part of his task the Duke has ex- 
ecuted with great spirit and vivacity. In the second he has 
attempted, as we think, to swim in waters far too deep and 
stormy for him, with his present knowledge and acquirements. 
But we have dallied too long with our preface. It is time our 
readers saw something of oiir author. 

The Duke of Argyll is possessed of very considerable descrip- 
tive and narrative powers. The opening part of his essay, which 
we consider the best portion of it in every respect, is written 
with much clearness and ability. He traces, with a firm and 
bold hand, the outline of the Keformation in Scotland, and the 
order of church polity which Knox endeavoured to build upon 
it. He explains, in some respects very accurately, the popular 
constitution of the Church as originally founded — how remote 
it was from the idea of a privileged priesthood how 
thoroughly its government was committed to laity, '^ell as 
clergy. The institution of the Eldership — undofititfedly the 
most distinctive feature of Ih’esbytery, as opposed to Episco- 
pacy — is thus justly characterised by him. (Essay, pp. 46, 
47, 48.) 

‘ It will be at once seen, from this explanation of the principles of 
the Scotch Keformers, that when we find, as we do find, in the course 
of the subsequent history, high claims advanced in reference to the 
powers of “the Churcli,” and this, too, in language not dissimilar 
to that which had been often used under the papal system, we must 
hear in mind the very different constructions to be put upon the 
word, from that which makes such claims so dangerous and so justly 
feared. In Scotland, “ the Church ” was not the clergy. Spiritual 
power was not a superstitious abstraction used for the purpose of an 
unscrupulous ambition. We may, indeed, deem the principles we 
shall find advanced, in respect to the sacredness anrt independence of 
spiritual power, exaggerated and impracticable. But we must draw 
a wide distinction between the claims of an entire Christian com- 
munity, to exercise, in virtue of natural right, independent powers of 
self-government, and the preposterous pretensions of an usurping 
order, i are to remember that by the great institution of the 
eldershi'p^iere was no sj^ace of separation left between the clergy 
and the laity. Elder was the name assigned to those to wliom Ave 
have befor(3 rcfcrnvl, who Avere chosen by and I’rom amongst the 
people or congregation, to assist their minister, and to exercise with 
him the powers of discipline. It Avas the especial duty of the Elders, 
as originally designed, to pray Avitli the sick, — to keep guard with 
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the pastor over the character of those who were admitted to the holy 
communion, and generally to assist the teaching and exhortation of 
tlic ministry. These were not less officers or ministers of the Church 
than the clergyman himself, as members of the parochial court. • 
They had even jurisdiction over him ; they formed constituent parts 
of all the ecclesiastical councils ; and long after the religious duties 
originally assigned to the office ‘ had become generally neglected, it 
was under this name, and in this character, that all orders of the 
community were represented in the assemblies of the Church. Thus, 
in Scotland, the Church became a real power, not a name — not a 
privileged order — not a priestly superstition — but a tangible, intel- 
ligible thing — a living and active community.’ 

We own, however, we would much rather that his Grace 
had given us more history and less theology. The first would 
have been really interesting, and more conducive to the object 
he has in view than his disquisitions on the last, — which being 
in itself one of the deeper sciences, is not to be handled success- 
fully excepting by those who have so studied it. We should 
like to have had from his Grace’s pen a description by one who 
could thoroughly appreciate them of the social and political 
struggl^^ of the early lleformation. The narrative of this part 
of Sgdt^i«‘ history has been too much left to those opposed 
eithet^' to tli^‘ principles of popular freedom, or to the Presby- 
terian system ; and from the colour thus cast over the events of 
this period, justice has never yet been done to, the patriotism 
and intrepidity of the men who brought about that event, and 
successfully maintained it against a lukewarm aristocracy and a 
hostile Court. The popular impression Is, that Knox, and 
those who followed him, were stern, austere, and dreary bigots; 
with no conceptions wider than the narrowest and most literal 
views of Old Testament history — chilling all the affections, and 
blighting the graceful acts of life by their severe' and almost 
savage morosciiess. • The tears of a Queen too fair for her own 
hap])incss, and the ruins of the splendid but conmpt haunts of 
the Popish monks, are with many the principal memorials of the 
character and fame of the Scottish llcformers. Men foigct that 
these, even to the extent to which they in any degree were 
characteristic of the men or of the times, are but incidental 
features in a great picture. They are episodical in the history 
of a great revolution, of v/hich these so-called zealots were the 
successful leaders. Is it rational to forget, Avith sucl^unmanly 
Avhinings over a woman’s beauty, or the ruins of 'W all but 
heathen temple, the brave and devoted contest which Knox and 
his companions, at the peril of their lives, waged for the 
people, against kingly and courtly power? It is Axry Avell 
for antiquaries to lament, and semi-Ih'otestants to decry, the 
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events of that time ; but the Scotch Reformation was not 
merely a religions revolution, either in its elements or iw^sults. 

^ The liberties of Scotland were founded on it ; and not of Scotland 
only, but of England also. But for the Scottish Reformation, 
Popery would most probably have regained its sway in botli 
countries ; and the British constitution, only then beginning to 
germinate, would probably have been blighted in its spring. 
Nothing but the unbroken firmness of Knox, individually, 
thwart<3i the intrigues of France and Spain for the overthrow, 
in Scotland, of the Huguenot heresy — which was not less alarm- 
ing to the civil tyrants than it was to the spiritual despots of 
Europe. We may read in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
the news of which reached the Scottish Reformer on his death- 
bed, and called forth his last and dying deruinciatiou, the fate 
which was in store for tlic religion and liberties of our country, 
from whlph these men alone ])rcscrvcd her. 

Now, If the Duke of Argyll, instead of writing an Ecclesias- 
tical Essay, for the purpose of detecting the Arnoldian theory 
in a constitution which he does not, \vc fear, understand, had 
given us, in his manly and forcible style, a sketch of the civil 
and teQcial history of his country for the period his vo|^[^ em- 
braces, he would have opened a mine hitherto very Uttp tvorked 
to profit, and done a service to his times and to posterity/ We take 
leave still to commend this task to him. His industry, abilities, 
and cnthuslasiii are good qualifications for it. He is thontughly 
patriotic, and thoroughly Protestant : and if he will look at the 
period, without the impeding medium of his crotchet as to the 
balance of church and civil power, he might write the story of the 
Reformation in Scotland, in a manner which would secure him a 
lasting reputation in literature, such as wc fear his present work 
will hardly'gain for him. 

The Duke of Argyll is quite right in holding that much of 
the civil, or rather the popular, element blended with th(i 
Church polity of Knox — that is to say, that the theory of the 
Presbyterian system, from which, in fact, the Episcopal Estab- 
lishment was not at first so distinct Jis is generally supposed, 
was ta vest the government of the Church in the hands of 
parties jelectfed by the people — not however in their capacity of 
citizens, buf as members of the visible Church. In this popular 
election, i^the . authority of the office-bearers of the Church, 
♦whether lay or clerical, had its sole visible origin. Pastors 
were called by the. congregation over which they were to pre- 
side i and, without the consent of the congregatlotii had no juris- 
diction over th^n. The power of the Church Courts, whi(jh we 
hyre already ^ described, composed as they were of a large pro- 
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portion of powerful laymen, had, in the language of the day, 
no lordly power over Christ's heritage. While in one view they 
were held to be Christ’s ambassadors and servants, in another 
they were but representatives, lidding delegated authority from 
the Church itself ; — authority believed, indeed, to be sanc- 
tioned and enjoined by Scripture, but not independent of those 
for whoso benefit it was used. 

It was thus quite true that the General Assembly wore as 
much the air of a jiolitical as of an ecclesiastical body. ^ The 

* only circumstance,’ his Grace says, ^ which seems to have given 

* them any ecclesiastical charsicter, as that word is commonly 
‘ understood, or to have distinguished them from the nature of 
‘ a parliament, was the subject matter of their deliberations.’ 
But his Grace draws an erroneous conclusion from the feature 
he refers to. Knox never indulged in the dream of a theocratic 
government, — which seems to have been the vision that led 
Cromwell on. lie never contemplated that the Church slioiild 
govern the State; but as little did he intend that the civil power 
should govern" the Church. Ko doubt it might come to pass, in 
days which he never thought to see, and in a state of society far 
too iinp]^J|)able for his practical mind to calculate on, that when 
every man 'was at once a member of the true Church, as well as 
a citizen of the community, the actual exercise of church and 
civil power might come into the same hands. But no fallacy 
can be more palpable than to suppose that, even in such a state, 
civil and church power would be necessarily identical, or that it 
formed any part of the early Presbyterian polity to consider 
them so. The view the early Reformers took of both matters 
was a very simple one, very little perplexed with subtleties, and 
suited to the immediate wants of the times. The divine institu- 
tion of the Church they held to consist of all the faithful, in the 
general sense, — and of all believers in any given country or 
nation, in the more particular acceptation. They held that this 
community was authorised, by Scripture warrant, to govern its 
own members, to enforce order, and to appoint office-bearers, for 
tlie administration of ordinances and the preaching of the Word. 
And they held that the system of equality among the clergy was 
more consonant to the apostolic example and injunctions than 
any other form of Church policy. While the Church of Scotland, 
therefore, claimed nothing for its office-bearers, as for a separate 
caste or privileged order, it yet, at the same time, held strongly 
that this systen^i of Church order, being in accordance with 
the revealed will of God, had his direct sanction and blessing ; 
that the office-bearers so appointed held rule in the Church by 
Divine authority, and dispensed ordinances which receive effect 
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through Divine influence : — a conclusion clearly and necessa- 
rily dcducible from the fact, that the mode of their appoint- 
ment, and the existence of their office, was believed to be in 
accordance with Scripture. 

Within this community the civil power obviously could have 
no standing or rule. Kings and princes, in the theory of Pres- 
bytery, were but fellow members of the same divine community, 
capable of acquiring rule within it in the same way as, but in 
no other way than, the humblest of the flock. There were, 
however, duties connected with the Church which were held to be 
incumbent on the civil magistrate. These were not privileges, 
but duties ; — a distinction which his Grace of Argyll overlooks. 
The civil magistrate was bound, in the first place, to maintain 
and support the true Church — not that the magistrate was 
entitled to decide for any one which was the true Church — 
but that his duty, as the secular arm, was to protect the Church 
which was the true one ; the truth of it being a certain fact, 
depending, not on man’s opinion, but on God’s Word. This is 
sometimes rci)rcsented as mere bigotry, claiming for one side 
what is denied to the other. That it too often leads to such 
results is true ; but abstractly, the view Itself is nof^ illogical. 
The reasoning is this : INIau may be fallible in his judgment, but 
the truth or falsehood of his religion is a certain fact, whether 
he can discover it or no. It is the duty of every one, especially 
of every government, to promote truth ; it is not, and cannot be, 
the duty of any government to jiromote error, even though they 
think it truth. Error may be practically supported, conscienti- 
ously and ignorantly — but it never can be the duty of any one 
to promote it. This is the plain principle on which Knox called 
in the aid of the civil power to second and assist the childliood 
of Presbytery. He assumed^ no doubt, as propositions too plain 
for dispute, that Popery was error, and the lieformed religion 
truth ; and from that fact, as a postulate, he deduced the conclu- 
sion that the civil magistrate was bound to protect the true 
Church in the exercise of their functions, and to prevent, by a 
strong hand, the teaching and spread of error. 

Our noble author appears, in the work before us, quite to 
have lost sight of this, — which is the real view on which Scottish 
Presbyterians, from that day to this, have held the duties of the 
civil power to be based. It is not Avonderful that in the days 
of Knox, when from one week to the next, men could not be 
confident that they might not pass from their pulpit to a prison 
for life, the Reformers were more careful to enlarge on the duty 
of the civil magistrate to protect the truth, than on the right of 
the Church to declare it. They had not at that time seen, in 
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the precocious yet promising boy, who even then stammered 
Latin with George Buchanan, that sage and oracular defender 
of the faith, whose kingcraft revolutionised England, and whose 
theological lore upset the Church of Scotland in the succeeding 
century. Protection and recognition were what they then 
wanted ; the interference of the civil power with the intrinsic 
matters of the Church, was not the evil nor the topic of the day. 
But the Duke of Argyll concludes very hastily from this, that 
Knox held that the civil power had a spiritual jurisdiction ; a 
right, in short, to dclibcnite with the Church and for the Church 
in spiritual matters. But he will search in vain, in the early 
Presbyterian Church, for any such opinion. All the passages 
he founds on assume that the truth or falsehood of particular 
tenets have been already clearly and definitely fixed by lawful 
authority; and they only assert what wc suppose succeeding 
Presbyterians have always asserted, the obligation of civil rulers 
to promote and protect them. 

It is quite true tliat Knox carried the principle in question 
farther in practice than probably his successors found it right or 
safe to dop:- In particular, he stretched the obligation of the civil 
jiower to suppress error, far beyond the limits of just toleration. 
But toleration was not a virtue, or a sentiment of the times, on 
any side ; it was many long years before that great and bene- 
ficent princi))le was acknowledged by men in power, even in its 
slenderest aspect ; and many more before statesmen of all sides 
bowed down before it. In short, the ideas and opinions of 
men on the subject of toleration were too mucli based then, as 
they ai*c to a certain extent at ihe present day, on the analogy 
of the Jowisli dispensation ; and when it was thought politic or 
ooijvcnient to use tlie civil sword for the suppression of an ob- 
noxious creed, there was no difficulty in finding texts which 
were supposed to sanction the use of it. This characteristic lies 
on the surface of the times ; and it was quite as much the charac- 
teristic of Pojiery and Prelacy, as of Presbytery, — nay, the latter 
was by fiir the most merciful of the three. But in truth, as 
society was then composed, toleration was neither easy nor safe. 
Vigilance night and day was required to keep the sacred flame of 
the Reformation alive. Its foes watched for the halting, and 
literally thirsted for the blood, of its supporters. Continental 
emissaries swarmed round the court, corrupting the sources of 
power, administration, and justice, and ivaiting for an}' oppor- 
tunity, however slight, and by any step, however noiseless and 
invisible, to advance the restoration of the supremacy of the 
Romish faith. Notliing but the weekly, or almost diurnal 
thunders of the great reformer, echoed as they were by the 
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low but deep voices of the people, kept Queen and Court from 
openly adopting the religion they were well known to favour, — 
an event which necessarily implied the ruin of the cause of the 
Reformation, and death or imprisonment to the leaders of it. 
Is o toleration certainly was professed on that side ; and none was 
expected from it. It is not easy to give quarter to an internecine 
foe; and although unquestionably the Reformers of Scotland 
carried the intolerance of the age far beyond the limits which 
modern liberality can approve, v/c doubt if this Avas among the 
black catalogue of the demerits with which they were so plen- 
tifully charged during their lives. It was the vice of the age ; 
and one not wholly purged from their successors at this (lay, 
who in struggling for ascendency have not the excuse that they 
struggle also for existence. 

Time, however, passed on. The fears of Popery subsided ; 
and fresh and new dangers began to assail the nascent Church. 
To their misfortune, the Scotch were cursed with a learned 
king ; a king rash without manliness, arrogant without fiiumess, 
and clever without sense. The wolf without had been scared ; 
but the flock were in danger of being grievously fleeced by 
their self-appointed shepherd. The protection of the civil 
l^ower promised to be as dangerous as its hostility. Full of 
high notions of his kingly supremacy, and vain of his theolo- 
gical knowledge, James applied himself to unite the oflGccs of 
Head both of church and state, — and lost no opj)ortunity of 
asserting his prerogative in both. Knox was dead before this 
second contest began. But he was not without a successor, the 
description of whom is one of tlic best passages in the voluinc 
before us. 

‘ Such was the state of men’s minds in Scotland, when, in July, 
1574; one who, ten years before, had left Scotland as a youth desirous 
of completing his education, returned to his native country a learned 
and already a celebrated man. The Scottisli Presbyterian clergy of 
the present day are not generally men remarkable for extensive 
learning, and still less for extensive knowledge of tlie world. It was 
different in the times of which wo are now speaking. The intense 
excitement occasioned by tlie cinmlation of new ideas, — the desire 
of knowledge, and the paramount interest of religious movements, 
produced at that time the closest intercourse between the most distant 
part^of Europe. The communion of mind with mind was quick and 
powerful, — more than we can wcdl conceive, for whom the improve- 
ments of physical science have not done more than was effected by 
those strong incitements. The young man wlio had left the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews in 1564, from a craving after knowledge which 
the courses of tliat institution were insuflicient to satisfy, had since 
been in familiar intercourse with many of the most powerful intellects 
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of tlie time, and had, besides, become acquainted with the world and 
human character in the most varied and instructive forms. For two 
years he had studied at the University of Paris, then much frequented 
by students from all jjarts of Europe, and having professors among 
whom the Reformed religion had made considerable progress- There 
he had abundant opportunity of rbserving the progress of the great 
Catholic reaction, and the rapid advances of the order of Jesus. In 
lo66, he had ri*paired to the University of Poictiers, in which the 
fume of his acquirements immediately procured for him a high official 
j)lacc, which he continued for three years to occupy. But by this 
time tlie League had begun its more active operations, and the 
Cahtolics and Reformed of France were disputing their opinions in 
the field. The siege of Poictiers, by Admiral Coligni, and the danger 
he incurred from liis own opinions, induced liim to take refuge in 
Geneva ; and there lie had lived in constant intercourse with all the 
learned and celebi’ated men who taught in or frequented that extra- 
ordinary republic. 

‘ Tlie society to be met with at Geneva was at that time, and had 
been for many years before, one of no common interest. From the 
first moment that persecution had begun its Avork, that city, with 
some of the other towns of Switzerland, had been the refuge of the 
proscribed of Europe. Her streets and shores were thronged by men 
wlio had been chief actors in some of the most remarkable scenes of 
the world’s liistory. There wcrii there those who, in the heart of 
Italy and Spain, liad been reached by the light Avhich the Inquisition 
so iatally, so diabolically, quenclicd ; men who, in reference to their 
own (!onntries, were as “ the gleaning of grapes when the vintage is 
“ done,” and with whose exile the sceptre departed from tlie one, and 
the revival of national life was postponed (how long?) amongst the 
other, people. There were there those who, in the Convent of San 
l.sidro, under the walls of Seville, had lu'ard and accepted the great 
doctrines of the Reformed, and from the leaven of Avhose iicav- con- 
victions there had been promised that even tlie monks of Spain 
would liave been blessings to their country. There Avere there those 
Avho, iVom almost every academy and city of Italy, had gathered 
round Renee, Duchess of Ferrara, and had enjoyed among them- 
selves, and in her society, the converse of aAvakened mind. Nor 
AA’^ere there av anting others, the interest of whose character Avas not 
dequmdent oidy on their new beliefs- There Averc there the honoured 
guests or cherished teachers of that City State — some of the greatest 
int(‘llects of the time, in all the various departments of science and 
]>liilosophy. It was as a great focus of the mental Avorld ; to Avhicli 
ev( ry moiitli, every Aveck, almost cA’ery day Avas bringing some iieAv 
vi.sit from some distinguished name. There Avas therefore lafge ex- 
pedience to be gathered from that narrow spot. The history of 
almost ea(!h individual tliere Avas connected, more or less, Avith the 
deipcst interests of the day; each had his own riarratm^ to give of 
Avhen and how he liad been awakened to the st'nse of truths, AvhicIi 
tlie tramp of ages had been treading deeper and deeper under foot; 
Avliilst not a few could also add to graver matters, the stirring in- 
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cidents of personal adventures, could tell how narrowly they had 
escaped the horrid deaths to which their friends or relatives had 
fallen victims, the fires of Seville, or the canals of Venice. 

Such was the society — and most powerful was its influence, not on 
him only, but through him upon his countrymen — of which our young 
Scotchman had now become a member. And in this society he soon 
took a distinguished place, lie became the intimate friend of Beza, 
and the sphere of his acquaintance was still farther widened by the 
dreadful events of St. Bartholomew’s Eve. Through the Passes of 
the Jura, and up the valley of the llhone, the fugitives came flocking 
into the city of the Reformed, secure of shelter and encouragement 
by the blue waters of the Leman Lake. In this crowded intellectual 
company, thought was as free as the winds which flew over them 
from the glaciers of Mount Blanc ; and the horrid scenes, from which 
many had just escaped, increased the eagerness with which they 
sought out and discussed the principles of mental freedom, and of 
civil liberty. Bold, earnest, and acute, the young Scotchman had 
deeply imbibed the sentiments which circulated there ; and employed 
all the vigour of his mind and the elegance of his scholarship to 
express them, both in prose and verse. His principles and his 
character are, in this point of view, sufliciently indicated in a short 
Latin epigram on the state of France at that time : — 

Ad libertatem quid obest tibi, Gallia? Vis, fraus, 

Et lupus et lupa, cum sanguineis catulis. 

Ad libertatem quid adest tibi, Gallia? Jus, fas, 

Mensque manusque virum. Nunc quid abest ? Animus. 

Such was the man, such the powers and disposition of his mind, who 
returned to his native country at the critical time we have above 
described, and was destined to exercise the most commanding in- 
fluence on its future history. The Presbyterian Church was fully 
compensated for the loss of John Knox in the arrival of Andrew 
Melville.’ (P. 72, 73.) 

Like his great predecessor, Melville maintained a long and 
varying contest — and against different antagonists from those 
whom Knox had struggled with — and ultimately conquered. 
The times were much changed, — Popery was out of fashion, 
the monarch himself claiming the distinction of being the bul- 
wark of the Protestant faith. The battle now was between 
Prelacy and Presbytery; or, rather, between excluding and 
admitting the interference of the king and council in the internal 
aftairs of the Churcli. For although on the side of the Church 
of Scotland the combat was maintained with theological weapons, 
it had very little of tliis character on the other. It was a mere 
contest for power. James was despotic as well as pedantic; 
and the claims of the Church to spiritual independence interfered 
both with his abstract notions, and his desired exercise of kingly 
authority. 
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King James, and the Statute of 1592. 

Temporary success attended the exertions of the Presby- 
terians; and the statute of 1592 was passed — which has been 
called the Charter of the Church of Scotland. We quote the 
Duke’s account of the passing of this celebrated act, which truly 
describes the circumstances under which it was enacted — and 
involves at the same time some results which not seem to 
have been quite apparent to our author himself : — 

‘ But the dreadful consequences of long oppression upon the powers 
of popular sentiment were not at this time to be yet fully shown ; the 
childish levity and pliability of James’s nature avoided the tremendous 
penalties which were to fall upon the far higher character and more 
earnest mind of his unfortunate and misguided son. With no incon- 
siderable talents, and enormous vanity, »James was, in all the circum- 
stances of his life, the creature of passion and of impulse. The same 
monarch who, in 1584, had embodied in acts of parliament his aver- 
sion to the principles of Presbytery, was now ready, in 1592, to sign 
and sanction statutes whicli declared those principles to be founded pn 
divine authority. But he had been angry and thwarted then ; he 
was in high good humour now. He had but lately returned from 
Denmark, whence he had brought his bride, and where he Iiad en- 
joyed his time in all the varied pursuits of his clever and unstable 
mind. The hawks and hounds of Scotland had been exchanged for 
those of Denmark ; his battles with Andrew Melville on the polity of 
the Church, for disputes with foreign divines on Predesti nation and 
Free Will ; and his translating of psalms with George Buchanan, for 
discussions on astronomy with Tycho Brahe. Now, when he was 
again at home, all things wore an unusually smiling aspect. The 
Church was rejoicing in the frustration of some Catholic intrigues, 
and making rapid strides towards the full re-establishment of her 
popular system. Ministers of strong Presbyterian opinions were the 
favourite chaplains of the king ; and the brethren of Andrew Melville 
conducted the ceremony of the young qu(‘eii’s anointment and conse- 
cration. The prelates were left to languish under the censures of the 
Assembly, and Janies had annexed the great temporalities to the 
croAvn. Nor did the good humour of this monarch (whom Scottish 
Churchmen ” have represented as devoutly labouring to secure for 
his fanatic people the blessings of apostolical succession) confine itself 
to such interested measures as this. Ho harangued alternately the 
people and the General Assembly ; eulogised the Presbyterian con- 
stitution of the Church ; blessed God he had been born a king in 
one so pure ; stigmatised the English service as an “ ill said mass,” 
minus only the elevation of the Host ; and charged all the office- 
bearers whom he addressed to “ stand by their purity.” More sub- 
stantial benefits were also added. The whole system of the Presby- 
terian Church, as laid down in the second book of Discipline, was 
embodied in a scries of acts of parliament, which, to this day, are 
those on which the Northern Establishment is founded.’ (P. 85.) 

liy- this act the polity of the ‘ Second Book of Discipline,’ 
which had been adopted by the General Assembly of 1587, and 
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the greater part of which was compiled by Melville, was sub- 
stantially recognised ; and sanction was given to most of the 
claims of the Church — the matter of the admission of ministers 
to benefices, however, being regulated in words so oracular, as 
to leave unadjusted a controversy which had even then com- 
menced betMjjpen the Church and the patrons, and which was 
not destined to be accommodated for more than two centuries 
afterwards. The statute is still law. The scene of many a 
fierce polemical encounter, the fruitful theme of construction 
and debate, it remains to this day like an ancient battle-ground, 
where the corn still grows, and the trees put out their foliage, 
while many a noble licart lies burled beneath, and the plough 
ever and anon turns up the weapons of former Avarfare. 

Passing for the present his Grace’s remarks on this statute, 
we follow his rapid steps through his outline of the events of 
the succeeding fifty years. It is slight, of course, not assuming, 
and not deserving, the name of history; but very bold and 
picturesque. lie shows how the vacillating and hollow monarch 
began almost imincdiatcl}'’ to undermine the constitution he had 
thus solemnly recognised, — how Episcopacy, by stealthy sttps, 
again made its way, first to favour, then to sanction, and lastly 
into the very camp of Presbytery itself, — how Melville and his 
friends were driven to prison and to exile, — and how, on the 
setting of that ^ bright occidental star,’ which had shone over 
England w'ith the lustre rather of Mars than of Dian’s pale 'orb, 
the northern light of the Stuarts dawned in England, and James 
and his courtiers trooped southward, to lay the foundation, on a 
larger scale, of that system of dissimulation and arbitrary 
power, by which, for the time, he had virtually extinguished 
the Church of Scotland. 

Then came the great crash: — the first great constitutional 
convulsion which Western Europe had beheld, the first of those 
great and fearful lessons which seem to herald the political re- 
generation of a people. By this time Melville was gone ; but 
the Church of Scotland had found a successor to its two great 
champions, in Alexander Henderson — a man whose name is less 
known than those of the others, but w ho in times not less trying 
than those they lived in, show’^cd himself not uinvorthy of the 
inheritance. Ilis entrance on the scene of j)ubllc controversy 
is thus described by our author. It occurred at the time that 
Laud and his associates made the endeavour to bring the Scot- 
tish episcopal service up to what w^ould now be termed the 
Anglo-Catholic standard ; with what success and results is but 
too well known ; — 

i * That minister had already passed through a somewhat remarkable 
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career ; and had now reached an age when we are generally nearer 
the end than the commencement, of the more active scenes of life. 
At the age of fifty-four he was only about to enter on the course 
which was about to connect for ever the name of Alexander Hen- 
derson with the most remarkable events of his time and country, 
lie had, indeed, been known — well known — before. In early life 
he had attracted tlie notice of Oladstanes, then Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, and had been presented by him to the parish of which he 
was still the minister. The client of a most obnoxious prelate, and 
tlie avowed champion of a cause opposed to all the liberties and 
opinions of his countrymen, Henderson was appointed pastor of a 
flock, who rose, in open violence, to resist his settlement. The very 
ordination service was performed in a church with closed doors ; and 
Henderson himself had to e fleet his entrance by a window. He was, 
as among his jxioplc, an hireling and a stranger. A few years passed 
on, and we find him amongst the number of those who took every 
opportunity, and used every exertion, which circumstances admitted, 
in opposing the fartlier innovations of the new primate, Spottiswoode. 
How came tliis change to be effected ? llow came the client of 
Oladstanes, and the clrampion of prelacy, to be the deposer of Spot- 
tiswoodo, and the author of the Covenant ? Various causes arc men- 
tioned as having prepared the way. He had contracted a friendsliip for 
one or two leading Presbyterian ministers ; his patron Oladstanes 
died ; and the innovations of the new primate involved new priu- 
cijfies, and even, as it appeared to many, new doctrines. All these 
tilings, we are told, tended to alter the direction of his mind. But 
of the moment of final change, an account, strikingly characteristic 
of the times, has been given to us. At an administration of the com- 
munion in a neighbouring parish, a celebrated leader of the Presby- 
terian brethren Avas expected to ofliciate. There were none Avho had 
not heard of Bruce, the minister of Kinnaird. He w'as then one of 
the most remarkable men in the Ciiurch of Scotland. He had enjoyed 
great influence at the Court of James, before his accession to the 
Knglish Crown ; and his pulpit addresses Averc said to have the 
jioAver of leaving solemn impressions on liis audience. Henderson 
Avent to liear him ; and the first Avords uttered — uttered with a sIoav 
and solemn emphasis — pierced the minister of Lenchars to tlie soul : 
“ He that cometh not in by the door, but climbetli up some other 
“ way, the same is a thief and a robber.” Henderson left the church 
a changed, or, as he himsedf termed it, in the language of the day, a 
“ converted ” man. ThenceforAvard, to the moment when we first 
introduced him to the notice of our readers, he Avas ever foremost 
amongst those who reviled, as Avell openly as in secret, the system 
imposed by Charles 1. • 

‘ The consequences of Henderson’s protest in tlie presbytery of St. 
Andrew’s, placed him almost immediately at th(3 licad of his country 
and his church, in one of the most remarkable revolutions which 
history records. The events Avhicli folloAvcd can hardly be told more 
rapidly than they occurred. It Avas on the lOtli of August that the 
mandate of that Archbishop was issued ; it must have been about the 
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middle of the montli that Henderson announced his determination to 
resist ; and on the 23rd of the same month we find him, pressed by a 
more formal charge from the Bishops, by a messenger-at-arms, laying 
before the Privy Council of Scotland a petition or remonstrance, in 
which the grand objection was at once boldly taken, — that the Ser- 
vice Book was imposed by unconstitutional authority, — that neitlier 
the Parliament nor the General Assembly had been consulted in the 
matter, — that these were the only bodies which could legally govern 
the church and country, — and that the people were averse, and did 
not wish to change their worship. In this petition Henderson was 
joined by several ministers, who had repaired to Edinburgh under 
the same necessity. Already was the standard he had raised gather- 
ing supporters round it ; and Henderson was aware that, for every 
one who openly appeared, there were thousands who still lay con- 
cealed. Sympathy Avas extending in every class and rank ; it was 
present even at the Council Board. The Bishops were out- voted ; 
the petition was in part sustained ; the order for using the liturgy was 
suspended until farther orders from the King, and the remonstrant 
brethren were dismissed with a promise, that by the 20tli of Septem- 
ber they should receive their answer.’ (P. 117, 118.) 

Before his Grace of Argyll begins to write Iiistory, properly 
so called, he must study accuracy a little more. The passage 
we have just quoted contains an error, slight perhaps in itself, 
but one which betrays no very deep acquaintance with the his- 
tory of the time. Bruce, whom he mentions here, was a very 
remarkable man in many respects, but he Avas not minister of 
Kinnaird — he was a minister of Edinburgh. He was proprietor 
of the Estate of Kinnaird^ in a totally different part of the 
country from the parish of that name. lie had been called 
to the bar of Scotland, and had practised there ; but feeling an 
inward impulse to the Church, as he said, he quitted his profes- 
sion, and ultimately became one of the most effective preachers 
of the day. Ilis Grace can hardly be ignorant of another cir- 
cumstance connected Avith Bruce, namely, that he for many 
years served a cure Avithout ordination ; a fact Avhich ultimately 
raised a long and singular controversy, Avhich ended in his very 
unAvillingly submitting to the ceremony of the imposition of 
hands. 

The period of Scotland’s history betAveen 1639 and 1660 
is interesting in an ecclesiastical point of view; as it Avas 
during that period that the polity and doctrine of the Church 
of Scotland Avere matured into the shape and body Avhich it 
assumed permanently at the Bevoliitlon. But w'e agree Avith 
our author, though on different grounds, in regard to the con- 
duct of the Scotch Presbyterians in the Avars of the Common- 
wealth. They make, Ave OAvn, rather a pitiful figure in that bold 
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landscape. We cannot, however, concur with his Grace in 
thinking that this arose in any degree from* their dogmas on 
church government, or tlicir views on the ^ Headship of Christ.’ 
The real source of their timid and vacillating proceedings was 
the leaven of Jacobite feeling, as it was afterwards called, which 
was still strong in Scotland. The dethronement of a monarcli 
— a native of Scotland — a Stuart — a scion of their own kingly 
house, was an idea too startling for the feudal loyalty of their 
nature. Even the most fanatical views of their persuasion 
taught them nothing hostile, but on the contrary, much that was 
favourable to monarchy: and their attachment to their hcreditaiy 
prince, notwithstanding all they had suffered at his hands, in- 
fused irresolution into their councils, and weakness into their 
actions. Cromwell certainly beat them thoroughly at their own 
weapons ; when having, as he said, a few minutes to spare from 
his great northern campaign, he sat coolly down under the guns 
of Edinburgh Castle, to write as clear, distinct, and intelligent 
a dissertation on church government to the beleaguered minis- 
ters, as ever came from tlic pen of Calvin. 

They paid dearly, however, for their indecision. Their cove- 
nanting king — the profligate, cruel, and careless Charles II. — 
scourged them with scorpions. The tale is too well known, and 
has been told too well, to bear to be dwelt on ; yet we doubt 
whether, with the gay romantic air which novelists have thrown 
over the Cavaliers, and the ridicule attached to the Scriptural 
phrases and nasal intonation of the Covenanters, historic justice 
lias ever been done to the proceedings of those times. Nothing 
certainly was ever more basely cruel in all the history of into- 
lerance, than the fearful acts of those dismal days of torture. It 
is in vain to say that Presbyterians, when triumphant, would 
have done the same. When they were triumphant, they did 
not. But the persecutions of Charles were not religious. They 
were political. The cruelties of Lauderdale were no autos-dafe. 
Eaith had no connexion with them. They were the mere 
wanton ebullitions of an arbitrary and tyrannical temper. But, 
like all tyranny, the oppression of that time ploughed deep, 
and cast wide the seed which in after days blossomed and 
brought forth. The memory of those days of the hill- side is 
yet green among our countrymen ; and the persecution which 
led them to Drumclog and Bothwell Brig, inspired, perhaps, 
the first real sentiments of national and personal freedom which, 
as a people, our countrymen ever conceived. 

Here his Grace ends for the present his essay on the ecclesias- 
tical history of Scotland. lie leaves the Church within the 
smooth waters of 1688, safe from those fearful breakers through 
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which, with such difficulty, her hardy vessel had been steered. 
The muse of Hi^ory lays down her pen and is succeeded by 
another grim sister, unknown to Helicon, who presides over 
Ecclesiastical Controversy. In a word, the Duke turns, and we 
for a very little must turn with him, from the ^ History of Scot- 
‘ land ’ to ^ Presbytery Exjimincd.’ 

If the central point in which truth is placed be that which is 
equally remote from all other opinions, we think his Grace has 
reason to be proud of his position. Ever since his book came 
out, he has become a sort of target for all sorts of ecclesiastical 
missiles, — or ho resembles, perhaps, the figure in the tilting- 
yard, at which champions practised with the lance, and which 
bestowed a good sound blow on the bungling knight. The Duke 
has already swung round with effect on some of his assailants. 
But all have had a run at him. Church of Englandism has broken 
a good-hninourcd lance with him — not caring much, apparently, 
to put on her swdftest pace, or to try on him her best tempered 
steel. Scottish Episcopacy, angry in profiortion to her weak- 
ness, has made a headlong rush at the obnoxious heretic, and 
has received a smart buffet in return. Honest Andrew Gray, 
of Perth, whose catechism is so unceremoniously treated by his 
Grace, though at lii\st disarmed by the associations connected 
with the name of Argyll, and the patriotic spirit of the book, 
has at last wielded his Frcc-Cliurch sledge hammer, with all the 
energy of Harry of the Wynd. His Grace has quite enough 
on his hands, Avitliout our adding to the number of his as,- 
sailants. 

Yet we cannot, in justice to our duty as reviewers, allow the 
controversial part of the volume to pass altogether without re- 
mark ; because, notwithstanding the spirit of the language, and 
the acuteness and vigour of the thoughts, it is not a deep and is 
rather a presumptuous performance. If our author had confined 
himself to the less ambitious, but useful, and in some degree ne- 
cessary task, of pointing out how apt Church denominations of 
all persuasions arc to arrogate exclusive pow’crs, and launch their 
intolerant thunders at all who differ from them; — if he had 
directed his condemnation against the too prevalent habit in our 
own day, of raising minor points of diffci*encc into vital ques- 
tions, and confounding the great with the lesser articles, whether 
of faith or practice; — if he had merely rebuked the too frequent 
or too promiscuous, and undiscriminating use of Scripture quo- 
tation, to rule points which they do not, and never were meant 
to decide, he would have pointed his historical sketch with a plain 
and useful moral. This duty he has certainly performed, and per- 
formed it with ability. But if, not content with this humbler 
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walk, our author will aspire to tread the more subtle labyrinths 
of disputation, and walk side by side with the great msislcrs of 
controversial theology, he pannot complain that lie Is tried by a 
higher standard. And, tried by that standard, we fear he will be 
found very far below the required dimensions. He is but on the 
threshold of controversies which he thinks he is master of. He 
has h^^t turned a spadeful of earth, while he thinks himself deep 
in the mine. While reading his confident censures, and as con- 
fident approbation of this or that subject of controversy, we 
were irresistibly reminded of the Martin in Dryden’s ‘ Hind and 
* the Panther,’ who 

‘ Often quoted canon laws, and code 
And fathers — which he never understood, 

— But little learning needs — in ?tohle blood!* 

The theory which the Duke is anxious to demonstrate, is one 
which we find it very difficult to put into words ; and of which 
we are not sure that he has a very clear conception himself. 
He wishes to show that the pretensions set up by the Church 
of Scotland, and still maintained by the Free Church, to exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in spiritual matters, free of the control of the 
civil magistrate, is a dogma engrafted on the Church as esta- 
blished by Knox ; without Scripture authority, unfounded in 
itself, and jiernicious in its results. He is also very angry with 
the Free Church, because they quote texts of Scripture to 
prove things which he thinks they do not prove. And he is 
v(;ry angry with the Spottlswoodc Society, because they read 
liistory backwards, and will sec nothing in it except what suits 
their Scottish Episcopal theories. This is an accurate summary, 
we think, of the result of his Grace’s examination of Presbytery. 

IVow, on tfic first of these topics, namely, the spiritual juris- 
diction of the Church, we profess no extraordinary liberality 
when we say there is ample room for dltferencc of opinion. 
One party or Church may unduly exalt, another unreason- 
ably lower, the powers and privileges of a Christian church, 
as independent of secular authority. In particular, where 
the civil power endows and maintains a church at the expense 
of the public, it often becomes a question of importance 
and difficulty, to what extent civil control may and should 
be admitted to regulate or affect the Church itself. How 
all these questions have been discussed, .and resolved^ and dis- 
cussed again, from the days of Erastus till now, no one at all 
versant with this branch of controversy needs to be told. The 
super-subtle distinctions, the nice discriminating logic which 
have been brought to bear upon them, are among the most 
delicate and perplexing efforts of casuistry. But in all the 
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range of writers or tlilnlcers on this subject, we know none 
that writes or thinks like the Duke of Argyll. We really 
do not know what he i^ould haw. In the endeavour to 
brush away and break the line thrcjias of disputation by which 
this subject has been surrounded, and settle it by a bold and 
broad grasp, he merely dashes through one dijfficulty to be im- 
bedded in another ; till at length he is fairly surrounded and 
enveloped in the tangled meshes, and the reader leaves him in 
total and inextricable perplexity. He does not attempt to define 
the spiritual power of the Church or church office-bearers ; but 
he denies it altogether. lie does not inquire how far the civil 
magistrate may go in controlling or settling Church functions, 
but maintains he is not bound to stop any where. In short, if 
we at all understand what he means, it is this, that Church 
government and State government are or ought to be coincident 
and identical; and that the civil magistrate being set over the 
first, is or may be by the same power, to the same extent, 
and to the same effects, set over the last also. lie does not 
say this in words; and would probably demur to the propo- 
sition if stated in so plain a shape : but if he docs not mean 
this, wc really do not know what he means. 

We have no intention of entering on any controversial argu- 
ment on Church power ; but it is impossible not to stop for a 
moment to point out the transparent fiillacy of such a view. 

If his Grace happened to live under a Ih-ahmin or Buddhist 
king, Christianity would teach him subjection to the powers that 
be ; but lie certainly would be averse to have its sacraments admi- 
nistered, or its rites prescribed, by an officer of liis Buddhist 
majesty, — nor would he feel under any obligation to submit to 
any such proceeding. Civil power and Church power, are there- 
fore not identical. 

But the civil porver of a Pagan monarch flows from ])rccisely 
the s^e source, and is in all respects the same as that of a 
Christian monarch. It is given for the same purposes and sub- 
ject to the same duties. Yet the right of regulating or admi- 
nistering Christian ordinances, is certainly not a prerogative 
which any Christian can admit to belong to an unbelieving 
king. But as all civil power really flows from the will of tlie 
people governed, a Christian king has really, in virtue of his 
office^ nc more power over the ordinances of religion, than a 
Pagan one. We do not think his Grace would have bowed 
down to Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image, merely because that 
eccentric monarch was the civil magistrate; and ypt Nebuchad- 
nezzar was quite as lawful a monarch as any other arbitrary 
prince, and was entitled to all the obedience which kingly power 
implies. 
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Does it then change the condition of the argument that the 
civil magistrate owes his power to a Christian community? 
Not in the least. The community hj^vc put him there for pre- 
cisely the same purposes IJnd objects as tliose for which the 
heathen monarch reigns. They have, from the social compact 
on which all government depends, a right to bind each other 
for the ends of civil order ; but they cannot bind each other in 
matters of religious belief. It follows, therefore, that the power 
of the civil magistrate is not identical with power over the ordi- 
nances of religion. 

No doubt, as we observed before, a community composed 
entirely of Christians holding the same tenets, might combine 
the civil and the church clement in the same office-bearers. 
That might be. But the period Avhen it could be, has not yet 
arrived any where that we know of ; and it certainly had not 
arrived in any time of the history of Scotland. But even then, 
there Avould be only a combination of two powers, not an 
identity. 

From what source, then, docs Church power flow^ Through 
Apostolic succession, the Anglo-Catholic says : through the will 
of the community of believers, is the Presbyterian doctrine ; 
both deriving — or being supposed to derive — sanction from divine 
authority. As to all this, there may be grave room for ques- 
tion ; but if there be any authority in ecclesiastical government 
at all, any power of administration, of discipline, of ordinances, 
we know no church calling itself Christian, tiiat does not hold 
such authority to rest upon a foundation altogether apart from 
civil government, and such as would survive though civil 
government itself were to be utterly dissolved. 

Accordingly, it is not on this part of the question that any 
difficulty has ever existed. All churches have assumed the dis- 
tinction which the Duke of Argyll denies. The only questions 
of difficulty have arisen — fir sty from the su])posed divine riglit 
of monarchy, giving the prince power, as Heaven’s vicegerent, 
to rule over the Church. The Duke Avill hardly maintain this 
ground. Secondly, on the privileges of priesthood, apart from 
the community of believers, a privilege never claimed for the 
Church of Scotland. Thirdly, from claims set up by the Church 
of exemption in civil matters from the civil tribunals, a topic 
Avhich at one period of the Church of Scotland was productive 
of much debate ; and lastly, and more specially, on the duty of 
the civil magistrate to protect, defend, and assist the true 
Church, and the extent and limits of that duty. All these, and 
especially the last, have in all periods of the Christian Church, 
reformed and unreformed, been the source and subject of con- 
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tention ; but all of them assume necessarily the existence of a 
lawful church government, not identical with the ordinary civil 

Is it then a dogma so unbounded, preposterous, and wild, that 
there is a governing power within the Church, not derived from 
or shared with the civil magistrate ? or one deserving the fierce 
torrent of scorn and contumely with which his Grace assails it ? 
We suspect a little deeper study will show him that the real diffi- 
culty lies, not in the existence, but only in defining the limits of 
that power ; and that the theory, if such it can be galled, for 
which he pleads, would lead to results so utterly incongruous 
and revolting, that he himself would be the first to disown them. 

We have already shown how his Grace, hot in pursuit of his 
preconceived idea, was erroneously led to conclude that Knox 
was friendly to the interference of the civil arm in matters spi- 
ritual, merely because he found him strongly maintaining the 
duty of the state to afford the Church its protection. In the 
same way, in contrasting the First and Second books of Discipline, 
he completely overlooks the fact that the first was prepared very 
hurriedly, in the very crisis of the llcformation, and when the 
recently established institution had ac(]uircd little form or ma- 
turity ; while the otlicr was the result of the experience, wisdom, 
and study of many years. The contrast he draws between 
them has little novelty in it. It has always been a favourite 
theme of those unfriendly to Presbytery — and has been in par- 
ticular a topic very frequently descanted on by the Scottish 
Episcopal writers. We are sur|)riscd that the Duke of Argyll 
should have thought of borrowing weapons from such an 
armoury. 

On the other hand, when he comes to speak of the act 
of 1592, which is still the law of the land, he puts on it the 
very interpretation which the courts of law repudiated, and 
which throughout the recent dissensions the Free Church 
party uniformly maintained. Ilis Gmcc says, that by that 
statute the principles of Presbytery were declared to be based 
on divine authority (p. 85.). In saying this he admits, and 
'^eans to admit, that what he considers the extravagant pre- 
tensions of the Church of Scotland at that time, were expressly 
sanctioned by parliament, and ratified by the king in a. moment 
of ^ high good humour.’ But in his anxiety to convict .Melville 
and his followers of departing from the original principles of 
Knox, he runs his head right against the successful arguments 
in the various lawsuits which led to the recent division in the 
Church of Scotland ; and, not by Implication, but directly, de- 
cides that controversy against his friends of the Establishment, 
and in favour of his Free Church antagonists. 
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His argument on the Confession of Faith comes to precisely 
the same result. The Confession of Faith lays it do\vn, that 
^ The Lord Jesus, as King gad Head ^f his Church, hath thcre- 
‘ in appointed a government, in the hand of church officers, 
^ distinct from the civil magistrate.’ This proposition — par- 
ticularly the last member of it, his Grace vehemently attacks ; 
declaring it to have no warrant in Scripture, and upbraiding 
the Free Church with their adherence to a dogma so extravagant 
and untenable. He forgets all the time, that he is on the one 
liaiul only proving that the Free Church are merely acting in 
conformity with the recognised standards of the Establisiied 
Church of Scotland; and on the other, that lie is laying his 
axe to the very root of those canons which every member of the 
Established Church of Scotland at this day professes to believe. 

Ilis vehement denunciations of the Free Church for their 
misapplication of Scripture, arc open to the same, or even more 
severe remark. We do not here mean to determine the cpiestion, 
— or even to discuss it, — whether the passages referred to do 
or do not bear out the general positions deduced from them. 
Neither do we at all mean to say that the Free Church leaders 
have not made too unsparing and sometimes injudicious use of 
the Scriptural authority on which these positions rest. But cer- 
tainly it was to be cx})c/:ted, that the Duke would have been 
impartial in his censure ; and as all and each of the passages in 
(iucstlon arc not merely those on which the Confession of 
Faith — professed by all members of the Established Church of 
Scotland — proceeds, but arc similarly interpreted by most of 
tlie Reformed Churches of other countries, that he would have 
directed ^the terror of his beak and lightning of his eye’ 
against the whole body of the heretical. 

The truth is, however, that of all this his Grace was not 
aware. Ild writes, either on his o\vn first imi)vcssions, or at 
second hand ; and assails principles which, true or false, arc far 
too deei)ly founded and well fenced round, to be upset by a 
novice. In regard to the last subject referred to, we merely 
make one remark. His Grace imagines that, when a text or 
jmssage of Scripture is referred to in sin)port of a particular 
proposition, there ought always to be found in it a distinct 
enunciatit3i of the proposition itself ; and, as he very generally 
finds nothing that amounts* to the proposition, he concludes 
that the whole affair is a piece of extravagance. A little more 
acquaintance, however, with his subject would disclose to him, 
that all these propositions — not so much proved as illustrated 
by the citfttloiis in question — arc the results of long, elaborate, 
and most closely-linked processes of logical deduction ; arrived 
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at by careful collation of scriptural authorities ; and not proved, 
but only summed up in the dogma or sentiment of the writers, 
and held by them to be ittinctione^by or implied in the quota- 
tion annexed. We quite agree with his Grace, that this mode 
of adducing ‘ Scripture proofs ’ should be used with great care 
and caution; because it inevitably leads, among the less in- 
formed, to a rash and presumptuous abuse of abstract passages, 
in their application of them to events of daily life to which 
they have no reference. Hut In canons of doctrine or faith, it 
is quite usual and appropriate; and we recommend to his 
Grace, before he again so hastily condemns, to study, in the 
writings of tlie great Refonnera, those elaborate and anxious 
steps of reasoning on which these opinions depend. 

It is no part of our purpose, however, in this article, to 
enter on these more special points of disputation. We content 
ourselves with merely indicating, as we have now done, the 
direction in which it seems to us that his Grace has gone 
astray. He has enough of otlier self-constituted advisers to 
make it easy for him to fill iq) the sketch we have given. But, 
in parting with him for the present, we have no wish that our 
last words should be those of disparagement. Ills book breathes 
a noble spirit, — generous, if presumptuous, and candid, if not 
profound. Its reception, too, we are persuaded, will not, in 
any degree, discourage him; though the rough handling he 
has met with may render him less hasty and more studious for 
the future ; and we mistake if his genius is of that shallow kind 
which cannot improve even its errors, and turn them to account. 
He may be right in thinking that the principles of Church 
government, to which his .attention has been so anxiously 
directed, arc again about to agitate and convulse our social 
world. We cannot flatter him that the views he has thrown 
out form, in themselves, an important contribution *tow'ards the 
solution of the coming problem. But as illustrative of a system 
of Church government, — which, along with its own history 
and that of the people among whom it is maintained, is very 
: little understood in England, — we consider this little volume 
’’Sis a very creditable addition to our political literature; and 
wc look on it — not, wc hope, in vain — as an earnest that its 
author will, in liis own person, render the Ducal name of 
Argyll once more dear to Scotland, by patriotic exertions for 
her benefit, and intelligent knowledge of her wants, — a service 
far more valuable than the lively but ill-digested theories which 
constitute the sum of his Examination of Presbytery. 
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Art. VIII. — 1. Dr. W:^^EWELL On Cambridge Studies. 
London : 1845. 

2. A Letter to the Authors of the ‘ Suggestions for an Improve^ 

^ ment of the Examination Statute.^ By A Country SCHOOL- 
MASTER. Oxford: 1848. 

3. Remarks on Legal Education^ with reference to the suggested 
Introduction of legal Studies into the University of Oxford. 
By T. Henry Hadlan, M. A., Barristcr-at-Law, Vinerian 
Law-Fellow, and late Fellow of Exeter College. 

A MID the revolutions which have shaken thrones and over- 
turned dynasties, we have not entirely escaped. A revolu- 
tionary movement wtiich neither the experience of past ages nor 
the caution of the present age authorised us to expect, has startled 
the tranquil waters of the Cam and Isis. Towards the close of 
last year, to the astonishment of those Avithout, and the partial 
horror of some within her gates, the University of Cambridge her- 
self pronounced against the system Avhich she had so long main- 
tained, in favour of one more liberal, and more wise, and in its 
spirit, we believe more ancient. The non-acadcmic world is aware 
that, under the mysterious operations of such cabalistic words as 
Syndicates, Graces, Triposes, an important change of some sort 
has been Introduced at Cambridge into the academical system of 
England. The change, translated into ordinary language, is in 
substance as follows: — In the first place, every candidate for 
the degree of bachelor of arts, in addition to the amount of 
mathematics and classics required for a tlcgrcc at present, must 
attend the lectures of one or more of the professors of the moral 
or natural sciences^ during one term at least, and must produce 
a certificate from the professor of having passed a satisfactory 
examination. In the second place, two new Honour Triposes 
arc established, — one for the moral, the other for the natural 
sciences; the candidates for these honours being arranged in 
three classes, according to their aggregate merits in all the sub- 
jects, — Avith particular marks of distinction in each class for* 
eminent proficiency in particular subjects. The sister Univer- 
sity is preparing to follow, though more slowly, and at a little 
distance. The Oxford scheme, which we arc sorry to say has 
been as yet only partially accepted by convocation, was a little 
diftcrent in its details, but its principle and object Avere the same: 
each University proposing to retain the distinctive elements of 
its previous system, at the moment of enlarging them. 

Those who know the sentiments Avhieh the Edinburgh 
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Review has always promulgated on this important subject, 
need not be told how heartily we rejoice in the realisation ot* a 
scheme of the principle of which we have been the constant 
advocates, aind how sanguine must naturally be our hopes of the 
advantages which the proposed change appears to promise. 
The alteration looks a simple one, and is so. But it imports a 
recognition of the great fact, that in the present state of know- 
ledge and of society, something more is required in a college 
education than mathematics and classics : and it admits, for the 
first time, the professors, by whose learning and abilities the 
university has hitherto been more adorned than aided, into their 
just influence In its system and its degrees. 

Hitherto, the University education of England has been, like 
the saints of popery, the idol and adoration of one class,' the 
reproach and abhorrence of another. While the former have 
extolled it as the most perfect consummation of human teaching, 
the latter have denounced it as the most reckless consumption 
of time and the most shameless Avastc of intellect. The one 
class has expatiated on the uniformity and completeness of a 
system, which blends the discipline of the reason with the cul- 
tivation of the taste, — which lays its substratum in the rigid 
rules of an inflexible geometry or logic, and crowns the edifice 
with the gorgeous decoration of classical lore — which hardens, 
and braces, and enriches the mind by a combination of studies to 
which no rival scheme could be compared, and for which no sub- 
stitute could be found. The other derides a course of instruc- 
tion, wdiich sends forth young men into the Avorld, at the age of 
twenty-one or twenty-two, utterly and completely ignorant of 
every thing but Euclid and algebra or a little logic, a few Latin, 
and fewer Greek books ; and, for the most part, with but a 
scant and ragged knowledge even of these. 

As usual, the truth lies betw'cen the zenith of eulogy and the 
nadir of disparagement. The advantages of a university edu- 
cation have been too highly praised, and too recklessly vitupe- 
rated. Its benefits have not been so great, nor its short- 
^ cx)mings so monstrous, as the world has been called uj)on to 
believe. These great and proud establishments have done ^ar 
less for the education of the youth of England than they might 
have done ; but the majority of students whom they have trained, 
arc neither barbarous ignoramuses nor contemptible dunces — 
some of them, indeed, the most accomplished of men. Their 
common error was their exclusiveness. 'Meantime the manner 
in which both at Cambridge and Oxford, this their common 
error was followed out, was so different, that two such. opposite 
courses could scarcely possibly be right \ and the reformations 
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now in progress are as much of an admission as generous cen- 
sors will require, that they have both been wrong. The il- 
liberality of one University was abundantly reciprocated by the 
illiberality of the other. ^Ve have seen high wrjuiglers who 
could not for the life of them have construed the first chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel : on the other hand, we have also gazed 
upon first class men who could not have worked a rulc-of-threc 
sum, and who would have been perplexed to explain how two 
sides of a triangle are together greater than the third. Beyond 
this there was little or no choice. 

The University of Cambridge, in senate house assembled, has 
resolved at length that the time was come when its circle of 
knowledge must be enlarged. It has declared that it is no longer 
fitting that it should limit its instruction to mathematics or even 
to classics and mathematics only. AVe may grant what is so 
often contended for, — that there is no better discipline for the 
reasoning faculties, than the elements of geomatry ; and no better 
exercise for patient diligence, or more necessary introduction to 
some of the higher brandies of natural philosophy, than mathe- 
matical demonstration and analysis: — that there is no language at 
once so precise and so copious, so exuberant in the diction of the 
most fertile imagination, or so minute in the shadowings of the 
most delicate subtlety, as the language of which the force was not 
exhausted by Demosthenes, nor the profundity fathomed by Aris- 
totle, nor the refinement and beauty reached by Plato : and that 
— when every modern tongue has been learned, and every modern 
writer studied, from Milton and Shakspeare to Goethe, Schiller, 
and Scott — still men Avill find much to enchant and astonish 
them in that language in which Socrates chastised the sophists, 
and Demosthenes defied the Macedonian. If it were given to all 
the sons of men to rusticate in parochial competence or bucolic 
case, to drink port wine and assist at quarter sessions, or to 
grow grey and oleaginous in colleges : — then we might witness 
with complacency the dedication of the first twenty years of 
life to this combination of the difficult and the delightful — Euclid 
and Euripides, Peacock and Plato, the Dynamics of AVhewell 
and the Comedies of Aristophanes. But, alas ! Art is long, and 
life is short. The men whom English fathers and mothers send 
up to Cambridge every year, want, some of them the capacity, 
and many the taste for this twofold labour. Unattracted by the 
ordinary degree, and incapable of mastering the requisites for 
an honourable degree, the majority of them sink into a slough of 
despond, whence they emerge into the unhonoured ranks of the 
^ poL’ Three years have taught them four books of Euclid and 
a smattering of mechanics, a very little Greek and Latin, and— 
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notliing in the world besides. The history of undergraduate 
life at Oxford, substituting only a preference in favour of 
Aristotle and Logic for the precedence given at Cambridge to 
mathematics, was otherwise substanljially the same. The same 
species of reform would, therefore, apply equally to both cases. 

Is this, then, the dilemma in which an English gentleman ought 
to find himself on leaving his University ? * Should he be at best 
profoundly versed in mathematics or classics, and ignorant of all 
csirthly things else ? or very possibly ignorant of every thing, 
classics and mathematics included? Ought this to be his condition 
on bracing himself for the tussle and jostle of life ? Is he thus to 
enter the turmoil and collision of a busy, rapid, and multifarious 
society, which is compounded of elements the most various, — 
agitated by ideas the most antagonistic, and liable to impres- 
sions the most fitful ? Is he at the very best to bring from the 
sacred grove into the competition and worry of society, nothing 
but a knowledge of high analysis, or the graces of Greek and 
Latin composition? Or may he bury beneath the hood. of a 
B. A. a Cimmerian ignorance of all subjects, ancient and modern, 
classical and conventional? Yet such is the natural and ne- 
cessary consequence of the position which every laudator tem^ 
poris acti has to defend in theory — and often illustrates by 
example. 

The Honourable Mortimer Plantagenet is the representative 
of a family which dates from the Conquest, was distinguished 
in the Crusades, and submitted to the degradation df a peerage 


* There must always be an alternative risk in education ; the risk 
of its being either narrow or superficial. The difficulty was severely 
felt in framing the scheme of subjects for examination at the London 
University. Take the case of France ; M. Arago and the Ecole Poly- 
technique were by no means adequate representatives of the cultiva- 
tion of a great people, without the addition of M. Guizot and the 
College de France. Take our case in Scotland, on the other hand : 
the condition of whose learning Dr. Johnson once conceived that he 
described by saying, that every body had a mouthful, but nobody a 
bellyful. There is Ik pendens at this very moment between Professor 
Blackie and Professor Fillans on the present state of Scottish uni^jer- 
sities : especially their Humanity classes. Of another essential branch 
of University Reform — the removal of academical tests — we spoke 
so lately, that we need not now revert to it. Few things can be more 
disheartening generally than the jealousy — not to say worse — with 
which our diiferent religious denominations regard each other : and 
the sense of this is never made more painful, than when we think 
of the mischief done by it in narrowing the usefulness of our places 
of education, from the universities of the realm down to the lowest’ 
parish or even ragged school. 
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5n Charles IL’s time. The Honourable Mortimer was sent to 
Eton in his twelfth year, where he won the heart of his school- 
fellows by his wit, and the admiration of his masters by his 
Latin verses. No one so smart as he at a repartee ; no one so 
clever at longs and shorts. ‘ He would knock off his thirty-six 
elegiacs, or his fifty hexameters, while he was fielding at cricket 
or kneeling at chapel. He had a playful fancy, a retentive 
memory, and a happy phraseology ; his verses were elegant, and 
his ideas poetical. He was indolent, but not unambitious. 
The distinctions which were attainable without much labour, 
he had industry sufficient to court. Nor did he confine his 
studies to the business of school. He read history with dili- 
gence and effect ; he spoke in the debating society with fluency 
and propriety. He left Eton for Oxford, with the buoyancy 
of youthful hope, and the aspiration of friendly promise. Ex 
lllo Jluere, His attention had been awakened to the duties of 
his present and prospective positions. He fjelt by this time that 
he was ignorant in. every branch of natural and moral science, 
and he thirsted for information. But Oxford offered no incentive 
to his ambition, no light to his ignorance. Modern history and 
Political economy were, indeed, lectured on ; but there was no 
examination in them, no degree. For a time he strove to repair 
the negligence of his Alma Mater by his own industry. But 
the conflict was too great, for one endowed with only moderate 
perseverance and beset by many temptations. For want of 
encouragen^ent in subjects, which might have strengthened and 
steadied his light and popular nature, Plantagenet gradually sank 
into the herd who are contented to leave Oxford with a ^ poP 
degree, and the small erudition which that degree implies. He has 
never recovered the loss of those two years — worse than wasted 
at Christ Church. He has become idle, useless, and a rouL He 
has a seat in Parliament, but he does no good with it. If he is 
put on a Committee, which has to investigate subjects of finance, 
he is nonplussed; for he is innocent of the simplest rules of 
arithmetic. If he is placed on one where questions of practical 
science are discussed, he is equally perplexed ; for he docs not 
know a lever from a wedge, nor has he heard of the laws of 
motion. Even on topics with which as a schoolboy he was 
familiar, he is now silent and oblivious. The age has out- 
grown him ; and he has the sense to see it. He sits, tlferefore, 
a mute and inglorious senator, half-conscious of the blunders and 
mis-statements which buzz around him, but incapable of refuting 
or exposing them ; a melancholy instance of a clever schoolboy 
perverted into an idle man and a useless politician. No wonder 
the more he feels that he was capable, under , other management 
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of being made something of, if he should so much the more keenly 
reproach thp system, under which he is aware that he has been 
thrown away. 

Let us now take an instance from the sister University. Tlic 
liev. Theophilus Mudge was the son of a country parson, who 
had] formerly been Fellow of St. John’s. In his fifth year, he 
was solemnly devoted to the University. Ilis sacrifice on the 
altar of Latinity was made before ho had turned five ; he was in 
‘ AEsop’s Fables’ before he was quite eight ; at ten ho was in- 
ducted into the first book of Euclid ; and it was his estimable 
parent’s boast that he had been made to write out every Pi*opo- 
«ition in it, at least a dozen times, before he attained the age of 
eleven. At fifteen he was inoculated with Differential Calculus. 
At eighteen he entered his father’s college, brimful of formulie 
and idioms which he had gotten by rote, and bent upon two 
objects: first, a good degree; next, a fellowship. lie rose early 
and read late, lie wrote out expressions as long as Mr. C. 
Anstey’s speeches, without understanding them ; and he trans- 
lated Greek through a brick wall. Imagination and invention, 
whether in classics or mathematics, was a stranger to his soul. 
He could have walked on his head sooner than he could have 
done a Problem, He never composed a line in (jireek or Latin 
wdilcli had a spark of vigour in it. lie produced what he had 
crammed from Ilj/mersy from Wtieicelly from Peacock, and from 
Wood,' with, mechanical correctness. He was familiar with 
Vigor; and knew by heart all the private history of Xva and oTrwy, 
and all tlic etiquette of tlie subjunctive and optative moods. He 
wrote out his bookwork in as short a time as any man of his 
college ; and translated Thucydides with that awkward accuracy 
which none but English scholars could admire, and few even 
of English masters teach. He had his rew^ard. He became 
eighth wrangler, and added to this the dignity of a second class. 
His college elected her o*ssificd scholar to a fellowship, and in pro- 
cess of time sent him down to pray and preach among the wool- 
combers and corn-factors of Bumblcborough-on-thc-hill. Here 
he found hiinsclf surrounded by a large and rude but sharp- 
witted population, which knew not Greek and worshipped 
Cobden. The municipal dignitaries had all gotten their learn- 
ing at the parish school, the Mechanics’ Institute, and the 
Bumbleborough lieform Association. Their leading orators 
were a corn-chandler and a preacher at the Tabernacle. The one 
harangued about the bloated ITaristocracy, who wxre siip])ortcd 
by 'the t hodious statute of Primoycniiiire f the other prayed with 
pious rancour against ‘ them bishops who ’were fed out of the 
* taxes of the people ! ’ Mudge was looked on as a great gun 
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when he arrived ; and vigorous churchmen of a plethoric habit 
and gilt buttons, winked their conviction that he would silence 
the Ilypcridcs of the Five Points Club, and the Jeremiah of 
the Tabernacle. But Mudge was helpless and contemptuous. 
He heard much that was false paraded as fact, and much that 
was illogical laid down as argument. But INIndgc had never 
eared for any of these things, and knew Jiothing about them, 
lie was as ignorant as the most obstreperous of his assailants, 
but he was less impudent. So he suffered the noisy assertions 
of garrulous folly to pass witho.ut rebuke ; the shameless impu- 
dence of braggart ignorance to triumph unrefuted ; the Church 
to be libelled ; and the language, as well as histoiy, of England 
to be abused, without an effort to resist, or the chance of resist- 
ing with success. His glory has departed from him ; his cause 
and his Church tremble under his auspices ; and even Bumble- 
borough respects no longer his high degree ! In this case, the 
world at large, we may be sure, is much of the mind of Bum- 
blcborough, and looks wdth deserved suspicion at a system 
where, under any circumstances, the IMudgcs can succeed in 
carrying away its emoluments and honours. 

Yet, in spite of these results, the old University system had, 
doubtless, many excellences. It was a gentlemanly education. 
When contracted within the, narrowest limits of an ordinary 
course, it yet contained enough to convince the most idle or 
conceited student of his ignorance : when carried to the utmost 
limit that competition for the University honours admits, it laid 
the very broadest and strongest foundation for future reading 
and research. A man wdio had studied every branch of mathe- 
matics, from the elements of geometry and algebra, to the 
heights of Newton and Laplace, brought to the labours of 
after life a mind which (if it were not exhausted or weakened) 
was singularly matured for the rcce])tion and digestion of 
some of the most important subjects of human learning. Nor 
could any man who has given that attention to ancient 
history and pliilosophy which is imjdicd by the acquisition of 
a first class at Oxford, be supposed deficient in the power of 
applying logic or discriminating facts. So far, for certain 
students, and under certain conditions, the system hitherto in 
vogue at either University may be said to have been, if not 
tlie very best, yet one of the best imaginable. If fell in 
with their vocation. But for the mass of existing students, 
under existing conditions, it was palpably inadequate, and. ill 
adapted. The education was, as we admit and as its advocates 
boast, — in many respects a gentlemanly education. It helped 
to impart a grace and a refinement to the mind of our 
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professional classes. When successful, it made the English- 
man C6sentii|.lly a different person from the American of the 
same station. Were the greater part of its recipients destined 
to lounge all their time in acadeitiic bowers or sylvan parks ; 
to read Theocritus and Spencer by purling brooks, or Plato 
and Berkeley in cloistered shades — or even to dream away 
a life of literary or scientific ease in the snug parsonage of 
some sequestered hamlet — then it would be in harmony not 
only with the tastes of their youth but also with the destinies 
of their after years. It would be the first stage of a pleasant 
and flowery path ; the graceful entrance into the temple of con- 
templative repose. But this is not the destiny of many English- 
men. Comparatively few are, or ought to be, clerical sinecurists ; 
fewer are born to the acres and the dignity of country squires. 
A more rugged and not less useful road lies before the majority of 
them when they leave college. They have to be fashioned into 
lawyers, doctors, schoolmasters, journalists, merchants, agents, 
actuaries, and government clerks. For an infinitesimal portion 
only, are reserved the honours and responsibilities of diplomatic 
and political careers. Now how do — or rather, how have the 
Universities been accustomed to — teach men to discharge these 
duties ? Literally not at all. 

Of all the vulgar errors promulgated by authority, or 
accepted by credulity, none is more capable of refutation 
by experience than the belief that the old university in- 
struction was the best conceivable preparation of the mind 
for the labours of active and professional life. Yet when 
any captious critic presumed to question the policy of offer- 
ing their students so small a choice out of the daily in- 
creasing stores of modem learning, he was clamoured down with 
protestations of the excellence of the system. ‘ Ours is not 
‘ a professional education. That is our boast. W e give not a 
^ special, but a general, education ; we do not profess to make 
‘ men lawyers, doctors, theologians, or statesmen, but to give 
* them the means by which they can make themselves so.’ If 
this were really the fact, it would be worth something : — though 
many could ill afford to begin at such a distance from the work 
they have to do. But is it so ? — that is, is it so, in the sense 
necessary for the present argument — for a justification of the 
employment of mathematics and classics, as the sole and ex- 
clusive means of preparatory training ? Their special value, each 
in its own way and for its own class of minds, nobody denies. 
In all cases, where they agree with the intellectual constitu- 
tion, they will form a sound substratum for more professional 
pursuits. Nevertheless, the experience of England — still more 
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that of other countries — will not allow us to insist on their 
absolute necessity ; or indeed to maintain that th^y might not 
be advantageously replaced by courses in which they would 
occupy, one or both, a comparatively trifling space. But the 
true answer is, that, if intended as a mere general preparatory 
training of the intellect, these studies should plainly have 
been begun and ended, or, at ^ all events, intermingled with 
other studies, at an earlier period. At the age of twenty-one 
or twenty-two it is too late to begin the acquisition of useful 
or practical knowledge. Men arc then of full age by law, 
and emancipated from the legal jontrol either of parents or 
guardians. The great majority are actually engaged in the 
labours and duties of professions or other responsible avocations; 
and at once expected to take a part in the real business of life ; 
and allowed to engage, at their own discretion, in its sports and 
dissipations. But even as a preparatory training, is the actual 
benefit ever found to justify these high pretensions ? Is there 
any man alive who can say, not with truth but even with con- 
viction, that the best or most laborious scholars and mathema- 
ticians of the University are the best lawyers, physicians, philo- 
sophers, or statesmen of England? The very reverse is the 
plain, even if it be not the acknowledged, fact. The Law of 
England, the existing representative of the blacMetter of former 
days, not long ago might have been quoted as an exception — 
as far, at least, as the successful study of mathematics is con- 
cerned. Senior wranglers, within living memory, constituted 
its great luminaries. But, even in this department, the prestige 
of the wrangler has of late years been destroyed. It would be 
difficult to find at present among tlie most eminent leaders in 
Westminster Hall, any whose academical career was distin- 
guished by studies, or crowned with honours, either mathematical 
or classical.* The extent to which academical distinctions have 


* Wc would not draw too wide an inference from these premises, 
as far, at least, as regards the law. Two sorts of ability are, more 
or less, in request in English practice, though in very different pro- 
portions , — the one is, the talent for addressing juries ; the other, 
skill in preparing the pleadings, and in arguing points of law. ‘ Hor- 
* tensius, the advocate,’ is aware that forensic eloquence has never 
been naturalised in England ; it is suspected, indeed, of«being op- 
posed to the constitution and cultivation of what is characteristically 
considered a legal mind. But, in the present state of our chief in- 
tellectual professions, — in law and medicine as much almost as in 
the Church, — success depends upon too many other causes besides 
ability, to justify any positive conclusion from that single test. It 
may fairly be questioned whether the greatest amount of business even 
at the Bar is really given to the most capable men. ^ 
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latterly been thrown into the background in the professional and 
public life of -England, has gone lengths which indeed surprise us. 

The field too for other training widens every year. And there 
is one department of tliis probably boundless field, — that of 
experimental philosophy, of which more than two hundred years 
ago a great man, whom Cambridge, at least, will receive as an 
authority, wrote as follows : 

‘ Another defect I note, wherein I shall need some alchemist to 
help nie, who calls upon men to sell their books, and to build furnaces ; 
quitting and forsaking Minerva and the Muses as barren virgins, and 
relying upon Vulcan. But eciitain it is, that unto the deep, fruitful, 
and operative study of many sciences, especially Natural Philosophy 
and Physic, books be not the only instrumentals, wherein also the 
beneficence of men hath not been altogether wanting : for we see 
spheres, globes, astrolabes, maps, and the like, have been provided as 
appurtenances to Astronomy and Cosmography, as Avell as books : 
wc see likewise that some places instituted for Physic have annexed 
the commodity of gardens for simples of all sorts, and do likewise 
command the use of dead bodies for Anatomies. But these do respect 
but a few things. In general, there will hardly be any main pz’o- 
ficience in the disclosing, of nature, except there be some allowance 
for expenses about experiments ; wliether they be experiments apper- 
taining to Vnlcanus or Djcdalus, furnace or engine, or any other 
kind ; and therefore as secretaries and spials of princes and stales 
bring in bills for intelligence, so you must allow the spials and in- 
telligencers of nature to bring in their bills ; or else you shall be ill 
advertised. And if Alexander made such a liberal assignation to 
Aristotle of treasure for the allowance of hunters, fowlers, fishers, 
and the like, that he might compile an history of nature, much better 
do they deserve it that travail in arts of nature.’ 

Thus wrote Lord Bacon — giving that homage to the genius 
of inductive science, which others since his time have paid ex- 
clusively to particular forms of book-learning. What we object 
to, is the exclusiveness which would proscribe either. Cam- 
bridge has still to provide a laboratory. 

Whatsoever subject, whether it be physics or morals, poli- 
tics or law, may occupy a man’s mind, (if he has been mode- 
rately educated, and has ordinary intelligence), wc believe 
he will teach himself to reason on it, as accurately as if he had 
Aldrich by heart, or could write out all the propositions of 
Eiiiclicl, ahd all the lemmas of Newton. The laboratory, the 
anatomy school, tlie museum, and the library of manuscripts, are 
each to their respective enthusiasts schools of mental discipline 
and ratiocinative induction. There may be a difficulty in finding 
many men with strongly original tastes and individual tenden- 
cies ; but it must be remembered that the universities themselves 
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have enhanced this difficulty, by smothering the love of all 
science and all literature but of one or two kindi^;, at the very 
age when the mind is the most susceptible and ambition the most 
powerful. 

But if It is agreed, as it will be, that education is for the 
mass — Qi iroXKol — who have no peculiar taste or power for any 
one science, and who require to broken in before they can 
learn anything with effect, our argument is not weakened by the 
admission. It is the business of the universities to teach. To 
teach effectively, they must teach as agreeably as may be. The 
student must not be repelled by the unnecessary asperity and 
superfluous deformity of his mental disciiflinc. The course should 
be made as smooth, as plcjisant, and as picturesque as is consistent 
with a healthy exercise of the intellect. Tlicrc arc indeed men 
stupid enough to be insensible to the amenities of literature, and 
every kind of knowledge. But these very stupid men are as mre 
as the very brilliant men ; and surely such stupidity — or idle- 
ness resembling stupidity — is likely to be confirmed by an 
exclusive system of rugged and repulsive studies. If a man be 
so indolent or dull that his nature can find no response to the 
call which literature and the moral sciences would seem to 
make on every human being — if natural philosophy reveals to 
him the wonders of the universe in vain, he will probably 
take even still less interest in the equation to the j)arabola, the 
pressure of a fluid mass in equilibrium, or the distinction between 
an enthymemc and a syllogism. But if a man who does take 
an interest in the former subjects be told that his knowledge of 
them Avill be rewarded, on condition that he sliow some pro- 
ficiency in the latter, he will make it his business to know both. 
He may cram^ indeed, in either case ; but in the one he crams, 
and something more; in the other, he only crams. Adopt 
whatever system you will, and have wliatcvcr examinations you 
choose, there will be some things learned by rote, and some men 
who will learn nothing.- A wise system will reduce these figures 
to their lowest limit. * 


* One of the great advantages wliich may be looked for from the , 
proposed change, is their tendency to lessen tlic number of that very 
numerous and important class, the thoroughly ‘ non-reading men.’ 
But wc must not expect too much. There will always be a %€&iduumy 
whom no improvements in academical education can ever reach. 
These parties might however, in many cases, obtain considerable 
benefit from a limited residence at the university, though they could 
have no^itle to the distinction, which ought to be implied in its de- 
grees. But that they should have a chance of obtaining the collaUiral 
benefits we are thinking of, other reforms than those of the lecture- 
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For this reason we hold the objection to be valueless, that men 
will desert their Greek and Latin, their Logic and Mathematics, 
for the subjects of the New Schools and Triposes. The provi- 
sions of the Cambridge graces rebut this presumption. When 
Oxford shall proceed with the experiment, she will evidently 
adopt similar precautions. Mathematical and classical honours 
preclude the contingency which is apprehended. The genius 
loci forbids it. The old place will still foster the old studies. 
But to those studies — whether partially or completely pur- 
sued — scholars, for the future, are promised opportunities and 
encouragement for adding a combination of such fixed and pro- 
gressive sciences as modem history, natural and moral philo- 
sophy, jurisprudence, and political economy. Euclid and me- 
chanics at one university, and logic at the other, may still be 
the principal basis of education. That which attracts is to be 
appended to, and not substituted for, that which we arc sup- 
posing, in the cases in question, to repel. If there is any good 
remaining in these old foundations of learning (and we admit 
there is the greatest, and should protest most vehemently against 
their being refused their due consideration) it is next to impos- 
sible that any University disciples of the new learning should be 
tempted to overlook them ; while the barrenness -of the ancient 
tree will be relieved by the fertility of the modern branches. 
Men of the world will recognise In their material fruits a yaluc 
which they never would concede to the ])rofoundcst abstractions 
or the most beautiful literature of the schools ; and scholars Avill 
become convinced that it is possible to know Greek and mathe- 
matics, and at the same time .know something more. 

The time has come, when an ordinary Oxford scholar, in addi- 
tion to his Aldrich and Greek Testament, must have some oppor- 
tunity of learning accurately the import of those mystic terms 
^ pump,’ ^ lever,’ ^ pulleys,’ * galvanism,’ &c. &c. ; orbf that strange 
language which deals in the symbols ^rent,’ ^ value,’ ‘ exchangc- 
^ able value,’ ^ labour,’ * currency,’ ‘ taxes ; ’ and a wrangler or a 
chancellor’s medallist will have no excuse for asking — as we have 
heard medallists, wranglers, and fellows of Trinity ask — ^Had 
‘the Treaty of Utrecht anything to do with the Peace of West- 
‘ phalia?’ or, ‘ Was not the Irish “Pale” in Ulster? ’ The scholar 
who has shown a familiarity with the ^ Ecclesiazusce* of Aristo- 
phanes will be induced to extend his acquaintance to the ‘ Femmes 
‘ Savantes^ of Moli^re; and the time which has been devoted to 


room are indispensably necessary : — reforms in the discipline of the 
universities, and above all, (though of course they arc closely con- 
nected,) reformjs in the expense. 
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tlie^De Officiis’ and the ^ De Oratore’ will yield an ampler 
return than a knack of turning periods or remembering idioms, 
when the student has been encouraged to follow up these 
treatises by examining the works of Gains and the pandects of 
Justinian. Thus, on the existing basis of classical learning may 
be laid the structure of a legal discipline — a discipline wbich> 
reposing, not as it does now, upon the fragmentary and for- 
tuitous scrapings of a pleader’s chambers or an attorney’s oflSce, 
but on the universal principles of moral law — may, in time, 
emancipate the profession of English jurisprudence from the 
obloquy of an illiberal empiricism, and the imputation of a 
crude technology. Had our lawyers always laid the foundation 
of their learning in the comprehensive studies of an enlightened 
university — had they been taught there not the microscopic 
details of practice and technicality, but the axioms and the 
theorems of that noble code, which, originally derived from the 
moral sense of a great legislative race, has permeated and in- 
spired the common law of England and the statute-book of 
every civilised nation in the world — we might have had more 
luminai’ies on the Bench as illustrious as Holt and Mansfield, 
and have been spared the reproaches which have been not un- 
justly lieapcd on the prolix captiousness of English practitioners. 
Such reproaches arc soon, we trust, about to be washed away. 

# At any rate — whatever be the legal or physical studies par- 
tially admitted, if we must not say welcomecJ, on the Isis — we 
hope that an Oxford classman will not mucli longer have just 
cause for repining — as ^a Country Schoolmaster’ does — when 
he contrasts the standard of his university examination with that 
of the Training College at Battersea,* The innovation may find 
favour with some who would have otlicrwise discouraged it, when 
we remind them of the opinion expressed some years ago by so 
distinguished a scholar and philosopher as Sir J. Herschcl. It is 
contained In a letter addressed to the Rev. Dr. Adamson, asking 
for his advice upon the course he should recommend in the case 
of one of our foreign settlements. The recommendation in the 

* We certainly share the ‘ Country Schoolmaster’s ’ admiration of 
the examination papers set in this institution. Comprising, as they 
do, questions in the elementary points of geometry, arithmetic, 
algebra, geography, church history. Scripture history, Englii^ history, 
and agricultural chemistry, we doubt whether one half riav •KoWijv at 
Oxford or Cambridge could answer them creditably off hand. The 
‘ Country Schoolmaster’ is a zealous Oxonian ; and complains bit- 
terly, that in the course of many years lie has not been able to provide 
himself from Oxford with an assistant competent to instruct his boys 
in the elements of Natural Science. 
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last sentence of the quotation is well worthy of adoption now. 
Mr. Cameron has adopted it in India. 

* A, good practical system of public education ought, in iny opinion, 
to, be more real than formal ; I mean, should convey much of the 
positive knowledge with as little attention to mere systems and con- 
ventional forms as is c^|^ist<At with avoiding solecisms. This prin- 
ciple carried into detau, would allow much less height to the study 
of languages, especially of dead languages, than is usually considered 
its due in our great public schools, where, in fact, the acquisition of 
the latter seems to be regarded as the one and only object of education. 
While, on the other hand, it would attach great importance to all 
those branches of practical and theoretical knowledge, whose posses- 
sion goes to constitute an idea of a well-informed gentleman; as, for 
example, a knowledge of the nature and constitution of the world we 
inhabit — its animal, vegetable, and mineral productions, and their 
uses and properties as subservient to human wants. Its relation to 
the system of the universe, and its natural and political subdivisions; 
and last and most important of all, the nature and propensities of 
man himself, as developed in the history of nations and the biography 
of individuals ; the constitutions of human society, including our 
responsibilities to individuals and to the social body of which we are 
members. In a word, as extensive a knowledge as can be grasped 
and conveyed in an elementary course of the actual system and laws 
of nature, both physical and moral. 

* Again, in a country where free institutions prevail, and where 
])iiblic opinion is of consequence, every man is to a certain ex^tentf a 
legislator ; and for fliis his education (especially when the Govern- 
ment of the country lends its aid and sanction to it) ought at least so 
tar to prepare him, as to place him on his guard against those obvious 
and popular fallacies which lie across the threshold of this, as well as 
of every other subject with which human reason has any thing to do. 
Every man is called upon to obey the laws, and therefore it cannot 
be deemed superfluous that some portion of every mans education 
should consist in informing him what they are. On these grounds it 
would seem to me that some knowledge of the principles of political 
economy — of jurisprudence — of trade and manufactures — is essen- 
tially involved in the notion of a sound education. A moderate ac- 
quaintance also with certain of the useful arts, such as practical 
mechanics or engineering — agriculture — draftsmanship — is of ob- 
vious utility in every station of life ; — while in a commercial country, 
the only remedy for that proverbial short-sightedness to their best 
ultimate interest which is the misfortune rather than the fault of 
every mercantile community upon earth, seems to he, to inculcate as 
a part of education, those broad principles of free interchange and 
reciprocal profit and public justice, on- which the whole edifice of 
permanently successful enterprise must be based. 

' The exercise and development of our reasoning faculties is another 
grand-Object of education, and is usually considered, and in a certain 
justly, as most likely to be attained by a judicious course of 
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matliematical instruction — while it stands if not opposed to, at least 
in no natural connexion with, the formal and conventional depart- 
ments of knowledge (such as grammar and the so-called Aristotelian 
logic). It must be recollected, however, that tliere are minds which, 
though not devoid of reasoning powers, yet manifest a decided inap- 
titude for mathematical studies, which are estimative not calculating^ 
and which are more impressed by analogies, by apparent prepon- 
derance of general evidence in argument than by mathematical de- 
monstration, where all the argument is on one side, and no show of 
reason can be exhibited on the other. The mathematician listens 
only to one side of a question, for this plain reason, that no strictly 
mathematical question has more than one side capable of being main- 
tained otherwise than by simple assertion ; while all the great questions 
which arise in busy life and agitate the world, are stoutly disputed, 
and often wnth a show of reason on both sides, which leaves the 
shrewdest at a loss for a decision. 

‘ This, or something like it, has often been urged by those wfio 
contend against what they consider an undue extension of mathe- 
matical studies in our Universities. Hut those wlio have urged the 
objection have stopped short of the remedy. It is essential, how- 
ever, to fill this enormous blank in every course of education which 
has hitherto been acted on, by a due provision of some course of study 
and instruction which shall meet the diflicnlty, by showing how 
valid propositions arc to be drawn, not from premises which virtually 
contain them in their very words, as in the case with abstract propo- 
sitions in mathematics, nor from the juxtaposition of other propo- 
sitions assumed as true, as in the Aristotelian logic, but from the 
broad consideration of an assemblage of facts and circumstances 
brought under review. This is the scope of the Inductive Philosophy 
— applicable, and which ought to be applied (though it never yet has 
fairly been so) to all the complex circumstances of human life ; to 
])olities, to morals, and legislation ; to the guidance of individual con- 
duct, and that of nations. I cannot too strongly recommend this to 
the consideration of those who arc now to decide on the normal 
course of instruction to he adopted in your College. Let them have 
the glory — for glory it will really be — to have given a new impulse 
to public instruction, by placing the Novum Organum for the first 
time in the hands of young men educating for active life, as a text 
book, and as a regular part of their College course. It is strong 
meat, I admit, but it is manly nnti'iment ; and though imperfectly 
comprehended, (as it must be at that age when the College course 
terminates,) the glimpses caught of its meaning, under a due course 
of collateral explanation, will fructify in after life, and, like the royal 
food with which the young bee is fed, will dilate the frame, and 
transform the whole habit and economy. Of course, it should be 
made the highest book for the most advanced classes.’ 

We liave spoken of the University reform now in progress, as 
an innovation. Rut we beg to remind our conservative academi- 
cians that it is more strictly a return to an old than the intro- 
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duction of a new principle. At least, it is but a performance of the 
old promise of the Universities. The first two lines of the Cam- 
bridge Calendar inform ns that ^ The University of Cambridge is 
^ a society* of students in all and every of the liberal arts and 

* sciences.’ Even if we accept the contracted definition which, in 
the fourteenth century, was given to ^ arts,’ we must also bear in 
mind that arts were even then held to be auxiliary and prepara- 
tory to the other fiiculties. To this day the original faculties 
exist distinct from that of arts. A cori)3 of twenty-five professors 
is now in force to represent, besides Greek, Hebrew, and Mathe- 
matics, the archaic elements of academical teaching. Law, 
Physic, and Theology; together with those adoptions of a 
later and new necessities. History, Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Political Economy. As it is at present constituted, the 
scope and pretension of the University really is to ^ instruct in 

* all libeml arts and sciences.’ All that was required to perfect 
this design was development and academic enforcement. The 
material and outline already existed; to mould them to use 
and shape and beauty demanded only arrangement, cohesion, and 
completion. Given professors, schools, lectures, there remained 
to be added examinations, prizes, and academical emoluments. 

To those who still fondly look back upon the University 
examinations of the last century as the model and standard of 
what an academical diploma should imply, avc would suggest 
the following considerations : — The studies of the last century, 
as far as they were a divergence from an older scheme — a scheme 
probably well adapted to its own times — were a divergence due 
rather to indolence and indifference than to any well consti- 
tuted design. Producing as they undoubtedly did, many men 
of high attainments and some of varied learning, they forced 
upon the majority an involuntary and reckless idleness. Cam- 
bridge, in its character of a University, encouraged no study 
but mathematics. And did this, expressly as a mental dis- 
cipline ; but for a long time conducted it in such a manner — 
fio at least the most distinguished men of science through- 
out Europe have asserted — as to have retarded mathemati- 
cal progress and discouraged mathematical investigation. Two 
Colleges — King’s and Trinity — alone kept alive the love 
of ancient literature. To the monopoly of a severe geometry 
was sacrificed every other exercise and attainment of the human 
mind. There was no theological study and no theological attain- 
ment. There was no study of history ; none of moral science ; 
none of chemistry ; none even of experimental philosophy I Wc 
speak of the general run of men. Of course there were all 
along illustrious exceptions, as there will be in all neglectful 
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systems and neglected classes. Limited as was the arena of 
competition for honours, the standard of the ^poP was stunted 
indeed. A little arithmetic, a couple of books of Euclid, and 
Paley’s Evidences comprised all that was required for a B. A. 
degree. Oxford has been in this respect even worse than Cam- 
bridge. The consequences* weie what might have been expected. 
The country was inundated with clergymen and squires unsuited 
for their respective stations. The want of knowledge, and the 
indifference to that want, which were exhibited by men of the 
higher and middle classes, have re-acted fearfully on the ignorance, 
credulity, and barbarism of the lower. 

The education of the upper classes is strikingly improved 
within thodast twenty years — miraculously within the last half 
century. This has been partly brought about by the action of 
the old Universities themselves ; partly, and more than is gene- 
rally acknowledged, by some of the public schools ; partly also 
by rival and ambitious institutions, like the London and Durham 
Universities ; partly, and perhaps chiefly, by the impossibility 
of standing any longer still, in the midst of an advancing worlA 
The basis of instruction was already laid with sufficient breadth 
and solidity. The evil is, that it is — or rather was — nothing 
but basis. Men were treated as if they were schoolboys — and 
so treated long after the age of boyhood had gone by. The ob- 
jects and subjects of a life into which they were necessarily about 
to enter, were kept studiously from their ken and contemplation. 
Destined to jostle and contend in a society which perpetually 
throws up rough antagonists with more or less of intellect and 
information, and with every degree of presumption, assurance, 
and ambition, the University man, braced though he might be by 
the ^iron discipline of an inflexible geometry,’ or imbued with 
the most exquisite appreciation of Greek or Koman philosophy, 
— found himself, at the age of twenty-two or twenty-three, so 
completely at sea in all matters of progressive interest — so 
unlettered in all the antecedent history of any great social ques- 
tion — that he shrank in despair from a contest in which the 
vigour of his mind, had it been also enriched with practical and 
useful knowledge, must have Insured him a victory over the 
petulance of conceit and the flippancy of agitation. Hence- 
forward, let us hope the Cambridge, and soon we trust also the 
Oxford, graduate will be in some measure qualified by hiS college 
career to enter on the functions of his * faculty’; to contend suc- 
cessfully with ignorance and presumption ; to disabuse prejudice, 
to refute error, and to illuminate the darkest dens of bigotry 
with a torch lighted at the altars of Science and Humanity. 
Ilcncjeforward, let us hope, England will owe to hei’ splendid 
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and timc-lionourcd institutions, a long race, not only of scholars, 
divines, and mathematicians, but also of chemists and geologists, 
jurists and political economists. 

In conclusion, we beg to express our gratitude that no honour 
in mathematics or classics has been made a condition pre- 
cedent to competition for the honours in the new Cambridge 
triposes. * Any qualification of that kind would have defeated 
■what we consider the great advantage of this part of the design. 
And now that the * pol ’ examination has been so much en- 
larged in compass and improved in quality, we would ask of 
the University of Cambridge, why it should insist on enforc- 
ing such a condition as a Junior Optime’s degree for classical 
honours? What can ever be the good of making yft score of 
men, who have no aptitude fiir mathematical studies, cram a 
medley of propositions from Newton^ Conic Sections^ and — 
stranger still — Differeyitial Calcultis? It is no disciplining of 
the mind : but sheer, undiluted, unconcealed cram. There is 
no disguising the fact. For, , it is a matter of notoriety and 
shame. Surely, the knowdedge of Euclid, Plane Trigonometry, 
and Elementary Mechanics, now exacted from the ^ pol,’ ought 
to be considered a sufficiently rigorous ^ mental preparation ’ for 
the lighter amusements of translating Thucydides and Aristotle. 

It now remains with the University of Cambridge to carry out 
in honesty and good faith, the principle of Instructional Ilcform. 
That those who have given the impulse in either Univoi’sity, 
will do their best to direct and perpetuate it, we do not doubt ; 
and to them, admonition at our hands would be impertinent 
and vain. We would, however, dclcrentially submit to their 
consideration, — in the first. place, the impropriety of harassing 
the neophytes of the new triposes with manifold and vexatious 
University examinations. Whatever jireparatory examinations 
are thought necessary, in order to secure a certain progress, had 
best be left, we think, with each college over its own members, 
and with each professor in his own department. In the second 
place, the University must remember that the success of the 
new system will mainly depend on their encouraging, by prizes 

* Formerly the requisites for a Junior Optime (the mathematical 
degree necessary to qualify a candidate for the Classical Tripos) were 
indefinite and fortuitous. They are now defined ; but embracing, as 
they do, Dynamics, and portions of the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus, they may be considered too high a standard for the minimum 
of mathematical lionours. Indeed it is difficult to understand why 
men who have toiled to make themselves good scholars should be 
obliged to swallow five or six mathematical subjects, which, fifty 
years ago, would have been sufficient to secure a wrangler's degree. 
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and fellowships, the students who distinguish themselves under 
it. It would be a very great advantage, were Government to 
invite them to recommend to its notice — as is done in Prussia 
and France — those whose accomplishments and talents seem to 
qualify them eminently for a civil career, or for the tranquil 
cultivation of science. 

Lastly, wo would beg them to consider a suggestion which 
emanated from the learned Dean of Ely, viz., that the period of 
residence j)rcvious to an ordinary degree should be curtailed to 
two years; and tliat classical and other honours should be con- 
tended for at the end of the three years, as now. This arrange- 
ment would drop the curtain on that ridiculous farce yclept, 
‘ The Little Go.’ 

AVc close our remarks with a cordial offer of our thanks to 
both Universities — to Oxford for the attempt, to Cambridge for 
the performance. It is especially to its honour that it did not 
shrink from the task or, as has been unwisely thought, the peril 
of setting tlie example of an internal reform. Cambridge has done 
much, before now, to deserve the thanks of England. In the 
worst ages of bigotry, persecution, and servility — in the ages of 
the faggot, the Star Chamber, and the boot, — in the reign of 
Henry and in the reign of James — she supplied learned and 
valiant men to plead the cause of freedom in the senate and the 
forum, or seal it on the scatfold. Her most eminent sons have 
been the luminaries of the world. The world has seen but one 
Bacon, one Newton, and one Milton; and Cambridge has the 
honour of their rearing. Her name, accordingly, is identified 
with the holiest and grandest troj)hies won in the cause of 
human freedom and human knowledge. That she has not 
at all times been equal to herself, nor in all things consistent 
with herself, will be readily forgiven by all who do not resent 
temporary shortcomings, and arc not ungrateful for imperish- 
able services. What she has left undone might be pal- 
litited by what she has done well. And in this her latest act 
she has shown her greatness most especially, in doffing the 
majesty of a consecrated fame, and the brightness of immemorial 
traditions, to accoutre herself for the instruction of an age, 
which has yet to learn that utility is consistent with beauty, 
action with reflection, and the energy of an industrial epoch with 
the treasured eloquence of the academy, and the reinmbered 
melodies of the Ilyssus ! May she prosper as she deserves, and 
as all her best friends wish ! 
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Art. IX. — 1. Financial Reform Tracts. Nos. 1, 2, 3. By 
the Financial Reform Association. 

2. The National Budget for 1849. By R. Cobden, Esq., M.P. 

3. A few Words on the three Amateur Budgets of Cobden^ 
Maegregory and Wason. By the Honourable Edmund 
Phipps. 

Communities, like individuals, are seen at different periods 
contending with very different dangers, — some real, some 
imaginary. By the registrar gencrars returns mortality changes 
its channels. At times consumption takes the lead, at times 
fever ; while valetudinarians and hypochondriacs have panics of 
their own, which do not appear on the returns. The same is the 
case in politics. In January 1848, the apprehension of an in- 
vasion of the British territory was the prevailing epidemic. The 
Prince de Joinville might have been already within the lines of 
Portsmouth; Marshal Biigcaud, on his route to London. Tlic 
despatches of eminent warriors Avere transcribed into young 
ladies’ albums, and Lord Ellesmere employed his literary talents 
in recommending a classical retreat for the ten thousand Guards. 
Increased armaments were called for on all sides. The next 
month ushered in the French Revolution, and the consequent 
movement of English Chartists and Socialists. The alarm Avas 
now internal inflammation. Our admirable Metropolitan Police 
was looked to with feelings of hope and reverence. Colonel 
Rowan and Mr. Mayne became the heroes of the * situation.’ 
A few weeks pass : — and the glories of the special constables arc 
already matters of history. liut the political and social world 
abhors a vacuum. A new cause of alarm and excitement is re- 
quired, and is found in the state of our finances. A nation, 
which, since the Peace, had repealed more taxes than would 
replenish the Treasuries of any two first-rate powers, is supposed 
to be breaking down by the Avcight of its burthens. Thus, in 
about twelve months, Ave have been subjected to three successive 
political epidemics. That these c])ldcmic3 are of a kind which 
are more or less connected, we reiidily admit. On the one hand, 
alarms, foreign or domestic, arc fruitful of expense : on the other, 
there are feAV better prophylactics against danger, whether from 
Avithin or from Avithout, than a flourishing exchequer. 

During the last twelve months, Europe has been passing 
through a series of bitter trials: the greatest — the financial — 
are yet to come. Looking at home, avc trust that we are to- 
lerably secure from the political and social disorders of our con- 
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tinental neighbours. But we are far from feeling equal assurance, 
that we may not participate in their financial embarrassments 
and risks, Not that we see any real cause for apprehension, if 
public opinion will but put itself under the guidance of common 
sense, in the application of principles upon which almost all 
persons profess to be agreed. No reform in our financial system 
can be economical which does not proceed upon an estimate of 
the services to be performed, and of the cheapest and most effi- 
cient means of performing them: while to repeal oppressive 
taxation, and to reduce unnecessary establishments, is itself one 
of the first of services, and a certain way of making our borders 
more secure and the country more contented. 

Two preliminary objections require notice at our outset. The 
first regards the amount of our taxation, in comparison with that 
of other countries: the next, — the increase in our expenditure, 
since 1835. 

It is invariably assumed that we are the heaviest taxed nation 
on the face of the earth ; yet we have seen no attempt to 
make good this proposition, except upon data as inapplicable as 
the attempt to infer the name of tlie ship’s captain from the 
mast’s height and the length of the keel. For instance, is not 
the sophistry manifest which measures the burthen of taxation by 
the amount of taxation levied as compared with the population 
taxed ? To claim a tax of a crown from each of a given number 
of possessors of ten shillings each, is surely a more ruinous con- 
tribution than to levy a sovereign upon an equal number pos- 
sessed each of one hundred pounds. We are not now discussing 
the distribution of taxes, but their actual i)ressurc. The public 
income of Sicily may possibly be much less, per capita^ than, 
that levied in the Isle of Wight, yet Sicily may be the more 
heavily taxed of the two islands. We doubt not that the 
burthens imposed on the Fellahs of Egypt are insignificant in 
comparison with the sums contributed by the Inhabitants of the 
West Riding; yet it docs not of necessity follow that the popu- 
lation of the West Riding have therefore just cause of complaint. 
The only true comparison is between the amount of taxes im- 
posed and the property on which those taxes are levied. All 
else is visionary and baseless : and we doubt whether the general 
belief in the high taxation of England would stand the test if 
measured by this standard. • 

Tlie relative taxation between country and country though 
curious in itself, and interesting as an answer to the popular 
fallacy we have just noticed, is less material than the rise or fall 
in property within the same country at various times. One 
certain elfect of excessive taxation is to check industry and 
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create obstacles to accumulation. Wliere an undue weight is 
imposed upon wealth, the elasticity of industry is lost. It no 
longer rises and expands. But what is the case in England ? 
Let us refer to the Property Tax Returns as evidence. The 
following parliamentary abstract will exhibit the progress of 
wealth in a period of twenty-eight years : — 


Average. 

Schedule A. 
Lands, Tonc- 
inents, &o., in 
respect of va- 
lue thereof. 

Schedule B. 
Lauds, ill 

respect of the 
occupation 
tlieruof. 

Schedule C. 
Dii'iiicnds, 
Annuities, 
Public Sc- 
ciiritics. 

Schedule D. 

Profits .and 
Losses. 

Schedule E. 

Public Offices, 
Ac. 

Total. 

18141 

1815J 

£ 

60,130,330 

£ i 

38,396,143 i 

£ 

31,121,525 

£ 

35,886,439 

£ 

, 13,642,162 

£ 

179,176,600 

18421 
1848 J 

94,810,599 

43,145,786 j 

27,577,439 

64,344,835 

10,495,410 240,374,069 


It would, however, be most illogical to conclude, that because 
we are rich we should therefore be extravagant ; or, that it is 
excusable under any circumstances to maintain an unnecessary 
tax, or a seddier, sailor, or civil officer, whose salary is excessive, 
or whose services arc not required. But let our economy be 
ever that of prudence and not of panic ; and, above all, let us 
not fall into the errors committed in several former periods of 
our history, and by rashness in our retrenchments double our 
future expenditure for the sake of a present, but an ill-con- 
sidered saving. 

It is however said, and is said with truth, that if we comjDarc 
the sums voted in supply by Parliament within the last fourteen 
years, we find an enormous increase, being no less than a rise from 
14,123,255/. in 1835 to 22,880,658/. in 1848, — showing a differ- 
ence of 8,757,403/. This increase not only stands in need of 
justification, but w'C believe admits of very considerable re- 
duction; at the same time the comparison between 1835 and 
1848 is far from being a just one. The economy of 1835 Avas 
attained after many years of most severe and searching labour 
and inquiry. It wus a result not to be attained in one single 
session. The successive Governments of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Earl Grey, Lord Melbourne, and Sir Robert Peel, 
liad applied the greatest energy to the reduction of the ex- 
penditure. Between the years 1821 and 1833 a reduction had 
taken place in the salaries of the great civil establishments of 
1,026,189/.; and 5689 officers had been removed from this 
braneh of the public service. The ordinary supply services had 
been reduced in the same ratio, and economy had been stre- 
nuously enforced in all departments during the following years. 
It wouSHlippear, indeed, that retrenchment had in some instances 
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been carried too far on this occasion : for it has been stated, on 
the highest authority, that the estimates of 1835 were so im- 
prudently reduced, more especially in the Navy, that the pro- 
gressive increase of subsequent years is attributable, though not 
solely, to this cause. There is a fairer standard to refer to than 
that of the year 1835. The financial condition of this country 
had been carefully considered oy a most economical committee 
in 1817 ; and the sum then named as a limit to the expenditure 
exceeded the votes of 1835 by 3,226,745/. 

But the principal cause of the difference in our expenditure 
between 1835 and 1848 has not arisen from the imprudent re- 
ductions of 1835. We must seek elsewhere for the reasons of 
this increase ; and among those reasons we hope we may, without 
breach of privilege, suggest that the House of Commons itself 
is largely to blame. From its nature and its disposition, and 
even we may add, from its very duties, it is called on to act as a 
check and a restraint upon Government. As a general principle 
this is right, but it is only true within limits ; and it does not 
follow', — i3ecaiise wdicre a Government is lavish the Commons are 
justly bound to be economical — that, where the (Government is 
economical, the Commons should therefore be lavish. Yet the 
principle of antagonism which more or less exists between the 
Treasury bench and the representatives of the people has led to 
this result. More especially is this the case, where Whigs arc in 
office aiul Tories in opposition. The latter may with perfect con- 
sistency comjdain of what they represent as an undue parsimony, 
crippling the public service, and leaving the public interests un- 
provided for. Appeiils may be made to national pride, national 
gratitude, to compassion and sometimes to alarms the most absurd 
and unreasonable. It w^as truly stated in Parliament in the last 
session that from 1835 to 1841, ^Motions were made and repeated, 
^ session after session, to compel the Government to an increase 
‘ of the Estimates. It was stated that our ships were under- 
‘ manned, our dockyards neglected, our ships afloat too few. 

* The full pay, the half pay, the marines, the chaplains, the 
‘ pursers, the old flag officers, the young lieutenants, all found 
‘ })arllamentary friends to state complaints and demand redress.’ 
The House of Commons seemed to be very willing that the Trea- 
sury should pronounce all severe sentences, — provided that to the 
representatives of the people were reserved the more agreeable 
duties of mitigating punishment, and all acts of grace and favour. 
Therefore almost every decision of an economical character pro- 
nounced at Whitehall was followed by a counter movement in 
Parliament. If the principle of superannuations and retirements 
was entrenched upon, in ever so slight a degree, an instodl^'appcal 
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was made to the sympathy of the House of Commons. Claims 
of all sorts, some the most extravagant and untenable, though 
rejected by Tory as well as by ^hig governments, were revived 
and agitated with more or lesf success. Neither economy of 
the public money nor yet economy of the public time was pos- 
sible in such a state of things. Both were wasted, and the 
sacrifice of legislative power was perhaps a still greater loss 
than the sacrifice of the public money. 

It should also be borne in mind that a growing sense of duty 
suggested, and at length enforced augmentations of establish- 
ments for good imrposes, but requiring necessarily a great 
augmentation of expenditure. To those who had for many 
years grieved to think that the education of the people was 
neglected, and that a growth of population had taken place 
in our manufacturing districts unexampled in the history 
of civilised nations, * without any corresponding, or concur- 
rent, attempt to provide for their intellectual, moral, or reli- 
gious improvement, it cannot be a subject of regret that in 
the year 1833 we laid the foundation of a better system; 
nor can we complain of an annual expenditure of 245,000/. for 
this holy purpose, even though we may be told that it repre- 
sents a capital of 7,000,000/. It appears tliat certain advocates 
of the voluntary principle reject and resist aid to all schools. 
But when Ave remember the men who were the first advocates of 
these grants — the late William Allen, Sir. F. Buxton, Clarkson 
and* Lancaster — and the exertions of Lord Brougham and 
Stephen Lushington, their survivors and representatives, the 
misapplied zeal of their successors must certainly appear un- 
reasonable. We presume the same objectors are prepared to 
overthrow the University of London, which in 1839, set our 
elder Universities the example of enlarging and improving our 
system of education, — at the same time that it opened the 
honours of University degrees to nonconformists, excluded from 
Oxford and Cambridge, by a still lingering though much 
diminished spirit of prejudice and monopoly. Little as England 
is supposed to have done in comparison with the continental 
monarchies, yet the sums voted for the encouragement of edu- 
cation, science, and art, in 1848, exceeded the whole civil list of 
the crown. 

But come of our Financial reformers are taking the field 
against the Civil List, as being a flagrant instance of 
extravagance. They forget, it seems, what Parliament and 
the Sovereign have already accomplished, when they revive 
arguments which, however true at the time of Burke’s speech 
on economical refonn, are wholly inapplicable to the circum- 
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Analysis of Civil Expenditure. 

stances of the present reign. A given sum is annually voted 
for Hampton Court. This, we are now told, is a grievance ; 
but, even if it were so, co^ld it be rightfully placed to 
the account of our Sovereign, rather than to the account of 
those thousands who, in the spring and summer, enjoy a gra- 
tuitous admission to the stately gardens and terraces, and to the 
suites of apartments in which the cartoons of llaffaclle, and of 
Andrea Mantegna, arc deposited, with the noble portraits of 
Holbein and of Vandyck? Are the Gardens and Palm-house 
of Kew the ‘ menus plaisirs ’ of the monarch, or modes of 
perpetuating and of distributing throughout the empire the 
vegetable productions of our colonial possessions and of the 
world? Sir William Hooker is much more the tenant of 
Kew, than her Majesty the Queen, and the botanist, rather than 
the monarch, is the object of this extravagance, if extravagance 
it must be called. We have year by year rejoiced to see the in- 
creasing number of steam-boats, rail-road trains, and even wag- 
gons, conveying multitudes of the industrious classes to enjoy 
their well-earned leisure with their wives and children, under 
the shade of the Windsor oaks, in the Hall of Wolscy, or on the 
woodland terraces of Kichmond; and we have felt a delight 
and pride in thinking how the well-regulated and aj)propriate 
decorations of a monarchy were thus blended with historical re- 
collections, and inscj)arably united to the enjoyments, the health, 
and the intellectual improvement of the people. 

This analysis of our civil expenditure might be carried further ; 
but before closing our observations, there are some further heads of 
that expenditure which require notice. Very many years elapsed 
after the publication of Mr. Benthani’s excellent tract on Law 
Taxes, before Parliament admitted the fact that the fees in our 
courts of justice required reform, if not actual suppression. To 
this the Legislature was stimulated, not only by the just claims of 
the suitors, but by the intolerable nuisance of great sinecure 
offices, — in many instances maintained by burthens cast on parties 
least able to sustain them, the suitors in our courts of law and 
equity. The nuisance has been abated, the offices and fees abo- 
lished ; but expense has necessarily followed. It was necessary that 
certain salaries should be increased, and compensations awarded ; 
and Avhilst we enjoy the benefit and take pride in the reform, it 
is somewhat unreasonable to complain of the consequentea of our 
own good deeds. We have reformed the Poor Law; but the 
central administration, the auditors of the accounts, the school- 
masters, and the medical relief, are all defrayed from the Treasury. 
Contrary, as we believe, to principle, and to the real interests of 
the Avorking classes, but still upon humane grounds, Parliament 
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undertakes the superintendence of factory labour; and an estimate 
follows exceeding the salaries of two Secretaries of State, or of 
all the great officers of the Household. Our Channel traders 
appeal to the House of Commons for asylum harbours ; millions 
were required, and hundreds of thousands voted. Statistical 
writers call, and call justly, for elements to guide them in their 
inquiries; we establish a periodical census, we register births, mar- 
riages, and deaths. The reform of prisons is required at our hands, 
not only from motives of humanity, — but to provide adequately 
for secondary punishment, rendered dally more necessary by the 
mitigation of the justly -condemned severity of our criminal law. 
The Penitentiaries of Parkhurst, Pentonville, Milbank, Perth, 
are erected and maintained at the public expense. Criminal 
prosecutions, and a preventive and repressive police, are pointed 
out as belonging more justly to national than to local expen- 
diture, and therefore upwards of one million annually is expended 
by Parliament for these purposes. We are far from objecting to 
the greater part of this expenditure. But it is puerile to ima- 
gine that we can secure the advantages without paying the cost. 

The objectors will however repeat, though they cannot dehy 
the force of our preceding observations, tliat the expense of 
our military and naval establishments remains still to bo 
accounted for. Of course, Avhatcver is unnecessary should 
be retrenched; and it is the duty of the Treasury and of 
Parliament to enforce principles of economy throughout every 
department. But, the peculiarity of the present times renders this 
in some respects more difficult than at former ])criods of our his- 
tory. Improvements are taking jdacc on all sides which render 
expensive charges unavoidable. We remember an occurrence 
during the military operations in China, which illustrates our 
meaning. A regiment, being rec^uired to advance, wffiilst exposed 
to heavy tropical rain, when brought into action was unable to 
return the enemy’s fire with effect. It was unfortunately 
armed with the old flint and steel muskets, and was only saved 
from severe loss by the junction of some marines whose muskets 
had been provided with percussion locks. If our military depart- 
ments were to neglect providing the armies of England with 
advantages, equal to those possessed by all other contending 
powers, and if Joss of life or military disgraces were to ensue, 
we doubt whether an economical argument, derived from a having 
in the army estimates, would be received with much favour by 
the British public. Yet a simultaneous change in the arms 
of our military service involves no trivial expense. The new 
armament of our ships of war, the adoption of a heavier metal, 
and above all, the extension of steam navigation, arc, to a 
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certain extent, main causes of the increase in the Admiralty esti- 
mates, The progress which we have made in our national steam 
navy is hardly known or fully appreciated. It will be shown by 
the following table : ~ 

Steam Vessels. Horse Power. 

1835 - - 23 - - 4,153 

1841 . . 41 - - 9,503 

1848 . - 124 - . 44,480 

We have already expended 2,689,000/. in steam machinery, and 
it should be remembered that much of this expenditure must 
necessarily be of an experimental kind. Failure must in all 
such cases be submitted to before we can attain success. The 
purchase of stores may, it is true, beconie a cause of extrava- 
gance ; but an undue economy is oftentimes quite as prejudicial 
to the ])iiblic interests as extravagance itself. The expenditure 
in the purchase of stores has augmented from 426,000/. to 
1,084,000/. between the years 1835 and 1848 ; yet, it docs not 
follow that the lesser sum was the greater economy. It is plain 
from the late Report of Regulations, that Government is aware 
of both its mistakes and its responsibilities. 

The increase in the army expenditure has been by no means so 
great as that in the naval service. Excluding the Caffre war, 
the excess has been less than might have •been expected ; and 
when we consider the state of affairs in India, in Ireland, and on 
the continent of Europe, this excess, though much to be re- 
gretted, is easily to be explained. But in relation to the three 
great services, the ministers have taken the proper course. Com- 
mittees in both Houses have been appointed to institute the 
most searching inquiry ; and as a pledge of the sincerity of the 
pi-osent government in their desire to trend in the footsteps of 
their most economical predecessors, reductions in the estimates 
have been already made to the following extent : — 

1848. 1849. Reduction. 

Army . - 6,520,835 - - 6,142,211 - - 378,624 

Navy . - 6,890,024 - - 6,113,540 - - 776,484 

Ordnance - 3,115,218 - - 2,654,270 - - 4(50,948 

Total reduction - £1,616,056 

We think the reasonable part of the public will accept this re- 
duction of more than one million and a half on an expen^Jiturc of 
sixteen millions, as evidence of being in earnest. It is a promise 
also of the further reductions which may be effected in future 
years, but which, to be done with success, must be done pru- 
dently and with caution ; not in the desire of purchasing present 
ease and popularity, by a reckless neglect of future and per- 
manent interests. 
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Wc could have wished to have entered at some length into 
that part of the subject which includes the cost of collection of 
the revenue and the payments made before the revenue reaches 
the Exchequer. On this subject the greatest misconception 
exists. The payments of drawbacks and of similar allowances 
are by some most ignorantly included among charges of col- 
lection. The expenses of the Post Office belong as little to the 
same class of payments. They are as much a part of the great 
service of the public, as arc our fleets and armies. They would 
require to be paid, even if all Post Office revenue were to be 
abandoned altogether. 

No flnancial measure was ever more bitterly attacked than 
the reduction of postage in 1839 ; and yet few, if any, in- 
stances of reduction have ever produced a greater soeial benefit. 
Those who were so enthusiastic as to imagine that the appetite 
for correspondence might be as easily excited as a lov.e for porter 
or tobacco, have found their sanguine prognostics of immediate 
success and undiminished revenue unfulfilled. But those who 
were responsible for proposing the change were more cautious. 
They admitted the enormous loss that, for a time, must be sus- 
tained, and they demanded and obtained a legislative pledge 
that such loss should be made good. The experiment was 
made in 1839, and wc are now enabled to refer to the experience 
of nine years. The number of chargeable letters, including 
franks, has increased from 82J millions in 1839 to the prodi- 
gious number of 1329 millions in 1848, and the gross revenue 
for the year 1847 has risen to 2,181,000/., being within 150,000/. 
of the amount received in 1839, before the reduction. 

It'is true that the net amount paid to the Exchequer, though 
steadily advancing, is considerably less than it had been under tlie 
old system. But this may be traced to a succession of expensive 
improvements which must have been adopted, at an equal charge, 
had no reduction of postage taken place. The impatience of 
commerce is as great as that of love itself. The bill of exchange 
as well as the sigh which is to be wafted from Indus to the 
Pole, brooks no delay. Steam carriages and steam boats must 
all be put in requisition. Our West India colonies demand a 
special line of packets. It is granted ; but the contract amounts 
to 240,000/. Sam Slick and M. Papineau demand justice to 
Nova Scotia and Canada; and the Halifax packets are esta- 
blished at a cost of 145,000/. Our annual packet contracts exceed 
580,000/,, and the Admiralty expends a further sum of 1 1 1,000/1 
for the same service. France, Mehemet AH, and the East India 
Company, offer their co-operation; a change is made, — and we 
are^ brought within six weeks of Bombay., Nor do we confine our 
labours within* the limits of our own possessions. Callao and Val* 
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paraiso, Ceylon and Hong Kong, the celestial Empire as well as 
our Australian continent, are all provided with steam communica- 
tion ; and thus there is scarcely a part of the globe into wWch 
the great moving power of St. Martin’s-le-Grrand is not brought 
into immediate contact. 

The example we have set has been followed, or is about to 
influence the postal arrangements of other countries ; and it is 
a triumph to the advocates of Post Office reform to find the 
portraits of Washington and Franklin adopted as the symbols 
of that improved system, which is represented in our monarchy 
by the engraved head of our own sovereign. 

It is therefore evidently absurd to class charges of the de- 
scription we have enumerated as charges of collecting the Post 
Office revenue. It will be said, however, that the same obser- 
vations do not apply to other cases. Let us for a moment 
inquire whether o\ir Government can be reproached with ex- 
travagance in relation to the revenue departments. 

If wc compare the expense of our enormous Customs esta- 
blishments with those of foreign countries, we shall come to 
conclusions very opposite to those of Mr. Robertson Gladstone 
and his Liverpool reformers. In Holland, one of the most 
j)rudent of European States, the Customs revenue is collected 
at the rate of 8 per cent.; in France at 13Z. 145. per cent., and 
in Belgium at the prodigious rate of 44/. per cent. The charge 
on our revenue is 6/. 145. \d, only; yet our establishments arc 
necessarily much more numerous and more scattered than those 
of all other powers on the face of the earth. 

Nor have we any difficulty in giving an equally conclusive 
reply to those cavillers who would represent, or rather mis- 
represent, the proceedings of the Government in relation to the 
other great Revenue departments. For the first time the bold 
experiment is tried of entrusting to one office the collection of 
all inland duties. Five great departments, rich in patronage, 
and maintained at an enormous cost, have been consolidated, and 
charged with the collection of an annual revenue of upwards of 
30,000,000/. We admit that it required no common courage 
and energy to make so great an experiment ; but the ability and 
knowledge of the excellent public servants to whom it is 
entrusted give us every reasonable expectation of its success. In 
the departments of Excise Stamps and Tiixes, since -tlie year 
1833, there have been reduced no fewer than 2054 officers, whose 
salaries amounted to 247,174/., in addition to a further saving 
of 50,000/. for contingent expenses. If the British public 
claims its prescriptive right of grumbling, more especially when 
tried by the severe test of a Property Tax in time of peace, it is 
at least satisfactory to learn that the additional establishment 
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required for collecting a revenue approaching to 5,400,000/. con- 
sists of 127 persons only, with the very moderate pay of 23,000/. 

By the reforms now recommended in the Customs and already 
in progress, about 1 6,000Z. of reduction will be effected in salaries ; 
and this in the highest oflBces. Similar savings, by the consoli- 
dation of the Inland Boards are accomplished to the extent of 
14,000/. ; and when the whole arrangements are completed an 
annual sum of 100,000/. will be saved ; — a sum greatly exceeding 
the united salaries of the entire Cabinet, including all their 
Boards and Under Secretaries. This is the work of what the 
Liverpool reformers arc pleased to describe as an extravagant 
and unprincipled Administration ! 

A very short road to economy has, however, been discovered 
by some late inquirers, who solve the financial problem, and 
call on us to reduce Army, Navy, and Civil expenditure, by 
renouncing all our Colonics. Under the plausible pretence 
of establishing self-government, they require that we should free 
ourselves from what is termed the burthen of colonial possessions. 
We regret extremely that great national interests and great 
national duties should have been brought by very respectable 
authorities to so low a test, and should be confined within such 
contracted limits. These arc nobler questions than can be dis- 
posed of by the amount of the salary of a colonial governor or 
the perquisites of a colonial secretary. Even if by the surrender 
of British N. America we were permitted to repeal the soap tax, 
or if the abandonment of Australia and the West Indies could 
enable the Treasury to dispense with the duty on hackney 
coaches and cabs, or could have allowed Parliament somewhat 
sooner to have freed Vinegar and Sweets from the control of 
the exciseman, we doubt whether these great financial reforms 
might not have been considered by thoughtful men to be some- 
■what too dearly purchased. We arc not prepared to concede 
to the class of objectors with whom wc are now dealing, the 
premises on which they reason, nor can wc admit as a uni- 
versal proposition their accusations of colonial extravagance. 
The whole of our colonial possessions in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America, do not cost this country more than is expended 
by France on Algeria ; and who will venture to compare that 
military possession, the scene of violence, rapine and cruelty, 
with the noble colonial possessions of England, which exhibit 
the following results for the year 1848 : — 

Population ----- 5,332,000 
Imports into the United Kingdom - - 9,289,000/. 

Exports from the United Kingdom - - 19,794,000/. 

Declared value of British manufacture imported 8,725,000/. 
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That the salary of a government of Ceylon or Guiana admits 
of reduction may, or may not, be true. If true, the reduction 
should be made; but to suggest that the forty-five existing 
colonics should, in 1849, in their present state, be maintained at 
the same cost as the twenty-two colonies of 1792, is to imagine 
that Daniel Lambert or the Irish Giant could, in their maturity 
of fat and height, be clothed ui the swaddling-clothes of their 
infancy. 

We do not believe that this cry for colonial retrenchment, 
and for the abandonment of all connexion between our colonies 
and the central government, could ever have arisen, or could be 
countenanced for one moment, were it not for the culpable 
neglect, which successive governments and I'arliament itself have 
shown to one paramount and pressing duty, — we mean that of 
colonisation. In our last Number we avowed our firm con- 
viction, which we now repeat, and which we may have occasion 
to justify at greater length hereafter, that the solution of the 
‘ Irish difficulty ’ depends upon the application of this remedy. 
Witlioiit this remedy all others will be found vain. Land 
improvement bills will not work ; encumbered estates will not 
find purchasers. The Poor Law must tail. Accompanied by 
this remedy, all others will be rendered doubly efficacious. 
And when, to use the words of Mr. Canning, ^the new world 
‘ is called into existence to redress the balance of the old,’ by 
the energy and courage of some pmctlcal statesman, the benefit 
to the empire will be so immediate and so unquestionable, 
that any indifference to colonial possessions and all jealousy 
of their necessary expenses will be forgotten. This will be the 
great and glorious use to which our colonies may be applied, as 
much for their interest as for our own. To use the language of 
the late lamented Mr. C. Bullcr, we shall say, — ^ In your 
‘ colonies, you have vast tracts of most fertile land, wanting 
‘ only capital and labour to cover them with abundant harvests; 
‘ and, from want of that capital and labour, wasting their pro- 
‘ductive energies in nourishing weeds, or, at best, m giving 
^ shelter and sustenance to beasts. When I ask you to colonise, 
^ what do I ask you to do, but to carry the superfluity of one 
^ part of our country to repair the deficiency of the other ; to 
‘ cultivate the desert by applying to it the means that lie idle 
' here : in one simple word, to convey the plough to tht field, 
^thc workman to his work, the hungry to his food?’ 

To those who would measure the value of colonics by their 
j)rcsent cost as compared with their jirescnt profit; and who 
would thus apply to the affairs of a great nation the principles 
which may justly regulate Messrs. J)ay and Martin’s manu- 
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factory for Japan blacking; — ^we venture to suggest that a more 
prolonged existence, as well as more enlarged duties, are assigned 
by Providence to States than to individuals. We may be said 
to possess the reversion in the present. In her enduring national 
strength England is not to be dealt with as a mere life-tenant 
without heira. She foresees and almost grasps the future. 
This conviction is well expressed in a Parliamentary Report, 
founded on evidence as conclusive as it is interesting, and 
establishing, beyond all doubt, the value of our colonial 
possessions, the duties which they impose uj)on the Govern- 
ment, and the invaluable uses to which, were we but as 
brave and as wise as our forefathers, these possessions might yet 
be turned. ' To transplant our domestic habits, our commercial 
♦enterprise, our laws, our institutions, our language, our lite- 
♦rature, and our sense of religious obligation, to the more 

♦ distant regions of the globe, is an enterprise worthy of tlie 

♦ character of a great maritime nation. It is not only, in its 

♦ progress, the pursuit and the attainment of glory, but, in its 

♦ success, it is the performance of a high duty, and the accoin- 
‘ plishment of a noble destiny; and if it can also be made sub- 

♦ servient to the relief of pressing distress at home,— if the 

♦ labour which is in excess in certain parts of the country can 

♦ be rendered the source of an extending and durable prosperity 

♦ in the colonies, — such a combination of advantages cannot fail 

♦ the more to recommend this great (juestion of colonisation to 
♦the earliest attention of the Legislature.’ (1st Report ou Colo- 
nisation, House of Lords, 1847.) 

From our preceding observations, our readers may conclude 
that while we profess ourselves to be unflinching economical 
refonners, and whilst we are convinced that much retrench- 
ment remains to be accomplished, we are inclined to place more 
confidence in the efforts of a sincere government, and in a 
parliament intent on the performsincc of its duty, than in the 
resolutions of the Liverpool Association, or the rash engage- 
ments of those who promise to effect an immediate saving of 
eight or ten millions on an expenditure of twenty-two. Though 
it is obvious that danger must arise from immoderate expendi- 
ture; yet danger is no less to be feared in an ill-considered re- 
duction. Tlie difficulty, if not the absolute impossibility, of some 
of the recommendations lately given, must ensure our safety. The 
proposals arc too rash to gain many advocates. No man who 
values his reputation for good sense will jeopardise that reputation 
in their defence. On this head, therefore, we do not feel much 
apprehension. The real risk will be found in the endeavour to 
enforce a careless repeal of taxation, leaving the public credit and 
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the public service inadequately provided for. When a member of 
Parliament of the ability and character of Mr. Cobden ventures 
to recommend, as practicable, a repeal of the Excise Duties on 
Malt, Hops, Soap and Paper, amounting to 6,000,000/. ; the 
repeal of the Window Tax, sacrificing 1,600,000/. ; a repeal of 
Customs’ Duties, and a reduction of the duties on Tea, dimin- 
ishing the national income by 3,400,000/., we lament over such 
indiscretion, to call it by no harsher name. It is obvious that a 
loss of 10,000,000/. annually cannot be met by any immediate 
and commensurate reduction of expenditure ; — therefore, the 
proposition, if carried, would be fatal. But, however wild and 
impracticable may be the project, it holds out great temptations 
to the selfish or the less informed part of the community. It is 
a signal for a general scramble. The member for the West 
Hiding is fishing with a multiplicity of hooks: one baited with 
the malt and hop duty for the fanner, another with the window 
tax for the 10/. householder; he endeavours to catch the foreign 
titider by the tea duties, and reserves the timber and soap 
duties as a temptation to the manufacturer. The interests of 
literary men, like ourselves, are not disregarded or forgotten. 
In his zeal for Mark Lane or Thames Street, the statesman is 
kind enough to hold in remembrance Paternoster Itow, and in 
his generous sjicrifice of the ways and means of the Exchequer, 
he includes the paper and advertisement duties. We only 
wish we could honestly accept his offering; but though we 
detest all burthens, and more especially such tis fall peculiarly on 
our own craft, we cannot, even with this proffered bounty, counte- 
nance his scheme. Nor does the ^ merry conceit ’ of Mr. Cobden 
reconcile us to his absurd exaggeration. ^ What soap is to the 
‘ skin,’ he observes, ^ literature is to the healthy action of the 
^ mind.’ This may be very ingenious for what we know. The critic 
may represent the alkali, and the philosopher the oil and tallow ; 
Wordsworth as Poet Laureate may be closely connected with 
Windsor soap, and his predecessor the chronicler of the Cid may 
represent pure Castile, — but neither in the Saxon nor in the 
modern sense of the word can we discover Wit in the proposal, or 
in the illustration. We are not about to undertake so visionary 
a task as the praise of any impost whatever. All taxes arc more or 
less mischievous, and all are most assuredly unpopular. No knock 
is less welcome at our door than that of the hard-fisted*tax-ga- 
therer ; and even the laurels of Waterloo and Trafalgar can hardly 
reconcile us to the bill we have had to pay for our glories. Yet, 
with all this, we doubt whether any ingenuity can levy so large 
a contribution as 4,000,000/. in a m^inner less onerous than by 
the malt duty ; and we feel well assured that till our finances arc 
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in a greatly improved condition, we dare not place at risk the 
5,000,000/. which arc paid on tea. 

We have before us iniiumcrjible tracts of amateur Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. We have that of Mr. Kigby Wason, who 
dazzles us with an estimate of 4,400,000,000/. as the value of tlie 
realised property of the empire, but leaves us in doubt whetlier 
a million of millions, or a thousand millions are not - in his mind 
synonymous ; we have the ordnance of Mr. Maegregor, and the 
lighter arms of the rifle brigade from Liverpool, — adopting, but 
misapplying the tactics and the machinery of the Anti Corn-law 
League. But Mr. Bobertson Gladstone and his Association 
arc too ambitious to confine their lucubrations to dry arithmetical 
details ; they venture to touch upon the principles of taxation. 
In order to excite and to retain the attention of their readers, 
they commence by the following statement. * The Association 

* are astonished to find how completely the taxation is laid on 

* the trade and industry of the country. Contrasted with the 
^ amounts of the expenditure, it divides the community into two 

* distinct classes ; one, those wdio ])ay, the other, those who 

* spend the taxes. The former comjirises the great mass of tlic 
' population, — all who labour and produce the 'wealth of the 

* nation, — the other, the favoured few, who from accident of l)irth 
^ or connection, arc exempt from the necessity of toll, and who 

* seem on that account to be relieved from the duty of contri- 

* buting their fair and proportionate amount to the jiecuniary 
^ requirements of the state.’ 

So signal a misrepresentation of the facts we have seldom 
read ; but it is at least excelled by the equally signal ignorance 
of every principle, on which the incidence of taxation and ils 
effects depend. Let us first bring to a test the indictment 
preferred against the legislature fur Imputed oppression and 
injustice towards the industrious classes. We will test this by 
a review of the taxation repealed and imposed during a very 
limited period of years. AVe wish wc could submit our evidence 
to a Jury of working men, taken from the very classes whom 
Mr. Robertson Gladstone’s association represents as the most 
aggrieved ; and most willingly would w'c abide by their honest 
verdict. 

In presenting this list of repealed taxes, wc desire to guard 
ourselves against the supposition of an indiscriminate approval 
of it in all instances. But, w'hethcr financially or economically 
wise, 'we take on ourselves to affirm tliat it affords a conclusive 
refutation of the malignant suggestion, that in the present system 
of British taxation, the rights' and interests of the productive 
classes have been advisedly neglected. 

If a capitation tax existed in this country, we presume that 
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The repealed Taxes, 

it would liave been appealed to in proof of the financial injustice 
of Parliament ; and its repeal would have been loudly, and we 
admit most justly, demanded. But no such burthen has existed. 
We levied, however, one tax somewhat of the same character 
and effect — the tax on Salt. Salt enters pretty equally into 
the consumption of all classes ; or if there be any difference, it 
weighs most heavily upon the numbler classes, as consumers of 
salted meat and other salted provisions. On their special account 
it was repealed. The next article to 'which we shall allude, is 
that of leather. The duty was collected by weight. The duty 
imposed on a single pair of the ^ clouted shoon ’ of a ploughman 
exceeded the entire duty leviable upon the ^ chaussurcs ’ of the 
^ many twinkling feet ’ which figure at a Queen’s ball. It was 
therefore repealed. Beer, the drink of the poor, was charged 
with a tax of 3,000,000/. The more aristocratic beverage, brewed 
from the same materials, and which, after twenty-one years’ ripen- 
ing, was at length taliped at the Castle or the Park in honour of 
the majority of the heir, was altogether exempted from this impost. 
This duty has been repealed, and the condition of the rich and 
poor so far equalised. The fustian jacket of the navigator, 
or the flannel trowsers of the miner, contributed 1000 per cent, 
to the revenue more than the transparent muslin in which 
aristocratic maidens make conquests at their first breakfast at 
Roehamptoii, or than the slight Shetland shawls which hang 
over the shoulders of their chaperons. A heavy duty on houses 
and on windows existed ; but from the princi])Ie of the assessment, 
the former tax fell more oppressively on the humbler than on the 
richer classes. Longlcat and Woburn Abbey were, as houses, 
assessed comparatively low ; and this for the best of all reasons, 
because it was impossible that those vast dwellings could have a 
rent value. But they could not escape the high and j)rogresslve 
Window duty. The tax which was most favourable to the interests 
of the wealthy and the noble has been repealed ; that of which their 
humbler countrymen could least complain has been continued. 
F rom both these taxes, it should also be remembered, that the 
habitations of the poor are entirely exempted. The printed 
cottons, which form the clothing of our peasantry and working 
women, are relieved from the grasp of the exciseman ; but the 
Custom-house officer still exercises his rights over the Brussels 
veil which conceals the blushes of the fashionable briite, or the 
Valenciennes which at a later and still more tender moment 
shades her cheek. 

Important as are these distinctions, still stronger inferences 
are deducible from the Financial measures of the last few years, 
more especially under the administration of Sir Ilobert Peel. 
The hand-loom commissioners, in their admirable rc 2 )ort, havo 
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shown that the Corn Laws, through the absurd injustice of the 
Sliding Scale, imposed a tax equal to 10 percent, on the income 
of the working man. Prohibitory duties on cattle and sheep 
added to this burthen. It was argued that this oppressive tax 
was all for the benefit of the great land owners. Has the tax 
been maintained, or have the consumers felt no benefit from its 
repeal ? The present price of bread answers the question. 

Nor is this all. This great change could not have been 
accomplished without making provision for the public service by 
the imposition of some new burthen. Let us inquire where was 
the new tax sought, and on whom does it fall ?' Is it imposed on 
the poor or on the rich? The property-tax is the equivalent; and 
by an exemption, of doubtful policy and justice, not only are the 
poor exempt, but all incomes below 150Z. arc exempted likewise. 

All duties on raw materials used in our manufactures (with 
the exception of an ill-devised system of timber duties) were 
contemporaneously repealed; and an impulse has necessarily 
been given to the industry of those many hundreds of thousands 
who depend upon wages for their subsistence. 

We hope we have adduced a sufficient number of instances 
to refute the falsehood and the calumnies which, in the trasliy 
and ignorant publications circulated throughout the country, 
seek to create enmity between class and class, a mistrust of 
Parliament, and ultimately an alienation from the constitution 
under which we live. 

Our readers, or the supposed Jury of honest and intelligent 
working men to whom we have expressed our readiness to 
appeal, may now decide for themselves ; How far it is consistent 
with the fa(its which we have just stated, to offer to the public 
the following misrepresentation of our financial system, ^ Men 
‘ pay taxes for leave to live — not merely for the preservation 
^ of their property, their liberty, and their persons, but literally 

* for existence itself ; as, if they refuse or arc unable to pay, 
^ the penalty is death, or the dragging out of a wretched ex- 

* istence on public charity, in public institutions, somewhat In 

* their government akin to our gaols, and in their diet even 

* below, stamping poverty with the disgrace which should attach 
‘ alone to crime.’ (Financial Reform Tracts, No. iii. p. 2.) We 
defy any parallel to be found to this abominable and malignant 
falsehood, even in the very worst annals of Jacobinism. 

This is not all. Doctrines equally false and still more dangerous 
in their consequences are avowed by other contributors to these 
political * Tracts for the Times;’ appealing in like manner to the 
passions and the selfish interests of the multitude, and tending to 
consequences still more formidable. They provoke our animad- 
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versions all the more, because they are closely connected with the 
Socialist and Chartist principles, of which we heard so much in 
April last, and which have, unfortunately for the Continent, 
taken so deep a root in other countries. We rejoice however in 
acknowledging, that if the poison should have come in any degree 
from France, from that country has likewise come some of its most 
powerful antidotes. French experience has been even more im- 
pressive than the bayonets of General Cavaignac. But in addition 
to this severe instructor, the work of M. Chevalier, and the able 
essay of M. Tliiers on Property, arc admirably calculated to expose 
the sophistry of their opponents : ‘ II n’y a pas un sujet sur lequel 
la science cconoiniqiic du terns soit plus courte ct plus fausse 
‘ qu’eii matierc d’impot. On croit par example, que jusqu’i^i 
‘ les gouvernemens n’ont songc qu’a ccraser le pauvre, a soulager 
‘ Ic riche, a fairc porter sur Tun les charges dont on debarrassait 
^ I’autrc. On Ic croit de tous les gouvernemens sans exception. 
^ Cette supposition est pourtant fausse.’ Such are the words 
of M. Thiers ; and if true as respecting France, how much 
more true with regard to England ? But the practical ap|:)lication 
of the Liverpool doctrine is as follows. The rich, it is said, ought 
to bear the greater share of the public burthens. This object 
cannot be attained, as they assert, through taxes on consump- 
tion. It should therefore be sought for by imposing a heavy direc: 
tax on property or income ; and as this again requires a further 
aj)plication of the same principle, a graduated scale should be 
applied to property, and possibly also to income. By such 
means, we are told, the man of 1,000?. a-year shall pay not ten 
but twenty fold the tax of him who has but 100?, ; and the fortu- 
nate owner of 10,000?. shall be amerced not to the extent of 
1,000?., but 5,000?., the balance of 5,000?. being, by the appli- 
cation of this standard of confiscation, considered sufficient for 
his wants. ^ Cela revient a dire,’ observes M. Thiers, ‘ que vous 
‘ n’avcz plus d’autre regie que le jugement (|u’il vous convient dc 
‘ porter sur la richesse, que vous ctes cn pleine loi agraire ; par- 
‘ tageant les fortunes, retrenchant a I’un pour donner a I’autre, 
^ eu un mot, quo vous avez mis la main sur la proprietc. Sorti 
^ dc la regie qui cst le mur de cloture, vous avez envahi le 
^ champ du voisin pour cn prendre ce qu’il vous plait. Beau- 
^ coup, ou pen, scion votre jugement.’ 

This is the principle which it has pleased the new Homan 
Republic to adopt, in their love for political economy and poli- 
tical justice. They appropriately sacrifice a Doria, a Ludovisi, 
and a Massimo, when they threaten the destruction of the Vati- 
can, and the sale of the Apollo and the Transfiguration. But 
let us ask whether, even if this principle were not iniquitous, it 
could be successful ? Can we levy exclusively on those, whom we 
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arc pleased to designate as the rich, the ^ fiscal’ means for per- 
forming duties in which the poor, even more than the rich, 
are directly interested? There is no capital which stands so 
much in need of peace, order, and law as the capital of the poor, 
that is, their labour. We doubt whether Louis Philippe and his 
royal House have suffered so severely by the outbreak of revo- 
lution and of socialism, as the Avorkmen of Paris. But let us ask 
who are designated as the rich? The fundholder? Why, out 
of 188,000 receiving dividends, 182,043 are beloAv 200/. a-year. 
Perhaps the rich are those who enjoy the luxury of servants, horses, 
and carriages.? Of the 16,000,000 of persons who inhabit Great 
Britain, there are but 108,000 who keep man servants, 152,000 
who pay duty for horses, and 26,000 who possess the luxury of 
a four-wheeled carriage. It Is evident that the taxation of this 
small number could not pay the dividends, support the courts of 
law, and maintain our army and the navy. Any system of 
taxation applicable exclusively to these classes Avould be in- 
adequate and unavailing. But even conceding that it were 
just to raise the bulk of our revenue upon the supposed prin- 
ciples, and that it could be raised in this way to the amount 
required, would the labouring classes escape ? On the contrary, 
the burthen would inevitably be transferred to them ; — and 
this in a manner the most grievous. Let us take the case of a 
landed proprietor, a tenant fanner, or a manufacturer capitalist. 
Place a very high tax upon these three classes disproportionate 
to their Avcalth, but graduated according to an increasing per 
centage. The amount, Avhich cither of the two former classes 
are called on to pay, of course diminishcwS to the same extent 
the amount of their labour fund otherwise spent in Avages. 
They must therefore discharge their labourers. The manulac- 
turer, if his burthen be in excess, will close his manufactory 
altogether, and will remove to some other country Avhcrc a 
juster system of taxation prevails. His hands arc consequently 
thrown out of employment. In this Avay the number of 
labourers seeking employment arc increased ; tlic means of pay- 
ing Avages lessened. The rate of wages consequently falls; 
and an unjust tax, adopted for the supposed benefit of the 
Avorking classes, is ultimately transferred to their Avages, and 
most seriously injures their best interests. This identity of 
interest -between the poor and the rich is the real irreversible 
support of the institution of property ; it is the very foundation 
on Avhich it rests. It Is thus that, as Mr. Burke expresses it, 
the savings of the rich become the banks of the poor. The 
opposite doctrine Avould sanction the repeal of all indirect, and 
the substitution of direct taxation ; that is, it Avould substitute 
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compulsory taxation for voluntary, — the most uncertain sources 
of revenue for the most secure. Payments connected with 
some comfort and luxury, and in which the price of the 
article and the tax are so blended as to he undistingiiishablc, 
would be replaced by the fixed, definite, and unrelenting 
demand of the collector. This alteration, in our judgment, 
never could be made without danger to public credit, and 
without prejudice to the public service : and in a country 
like this, where 50,000,000/. are to be raised annually, it could 
not fail to annihilate our industry, to create deep and far- 
spreading discontent, and to end in convulsion and bankruptcy. 
T3ie extravagance of unwise retrenchment, the false economy 
of a rash repeal of taxes, alike tend to the same result. To 
point out, and assist to avert this evil, — to do justice to the 
measures and the intentions of Parliament and of our rulers, — 
to check the spirit of discontent, — have been our objects in 
writing the present article ; as well as to expose the follies, the 
pretensions, and the ignorance of a political coterie, whose 
attempts lit propagating bad princiides deserve to be held up 
to the just scorn and reprobation of the^public. 


Art, X. — PoUtisclte Bri(fe uml Charalderistiken aus der 
JJeutschcji Geyeiiwart Berlin, 1849. 

^I^IIEUE is an end, for the present at least, of the annual pro- 
duction of an average of ten thousand new German books 
at the Leipsiefair. Works which might justly claim a world- 
wide rci)utatiou, and which literature and science arc anxiously 
I'xpccting, such, for example, as tlic correspondence between 
-Newton and Leibnitz, lie dormant for want of a publisher. The 
truth is, that everybody is now too anxious to care about reading, 
and the great problem of present life presscis too heavily to permit 
even the German mind to live in the investigations of the past or 
the visions of the future. It is not that external danger threatens 
life or property, or that, except during some momentary con- 
Aulsions, the ordinary surface of society may not be well pre- 
served ; but the consciousness is every where visible that a new 
order of things lias come, and that their world, at least, has 
made no preparation to receive it. No great men have been 
allowed to go before It and prepare for its advent ; no political 
habits have been engendered to teach the value of moderation 
in action ; and no political economy lias been taught, to illustrate 
the necessary conditions of social life, and to define the llinlts of 
possible legislation. Revolution has come upon the most in- 
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structcd, the most literate, the most thoughtful people of the 
world, — and it is left to provide itself as it can, and to destroy 
more than it uses or requires. 

The moral of these circumstances, however palpable, is by no 
means trite or superfluous. Men have been so accustomed to 
speak of nations being prepared for liberal institutions before 
they obtain them, of something which was to be the instruction 
and discipline of the political catechumen, of some moral and intel- 
lectual foundation to be laid, upon which the political edifice was 
to rise in proportionate and orderly beauty, that it is well that 
so clear an example has been exhibited of the incompetcncy of 
any but political culture to adapt mankind to the duties and 
capacities of political life. The old analogy, of learning to swim 
without going into the water, remains accurately correct : for the 
whole art and mystery of constitutional government is to teacJi 
men to govern themselves, — and this is to be learned by experi- 
ence alone. Neither man nor nation can be taught self-control ; 
and the processes and the conditions by which the result is ob- 
tained arc as complicated and as mysterious, in the national, as 
in the individual mind. Every moment in the w^orld’s history is 
the result of all preceding time ; and no science of cause and 
effect can trace out what a people may, or may not, become. 

We would not, however, undervalue the Indirect consequences 
of a high condition of the moral and intellectual faculties, in 
facilitating and perfecting liberal institutions. Although the 
enormous knowledge and unlimited speculation of the Germans 
appear to be of small service to them in resolving their political 
difficulties, yet it would be most superficial to disbelieve that 
the indirect influences which they exorcise on the minds of politi- 
cians, must in the main be advantageous. We do not anticipate, 
with Heine *, that German philosophy will lead on to practical 
results even more terrible, and to dispositions even more impla- 
cable, than did the doctrine of Rousseau in France. If, indeed, 
a few desperate professors had it all their own way, the Kantian 
might work the same havoc in the region of facts that he had 
done in the region of ideas ; and turn up the very ground of 
European life, to root out the traces of the past; — the tran- 
scendentalist might regard all the confusion and suffering which 
he caused, as phenomena absolutely unimportant when compared 
with the^ ideal to be worked out by his will; — and the Hegelian 
pantheist might identify himself with the work of destruction, 
and revive the madness of the Berserkers, in the belief that out 

* In a remarkable passage of his ^ De I'AHemagne,’ which was not 
reproduced in the German version. 
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of the fury of the popular Instincts would rise up a purer truth 
and a higher humanity. 

For, fortunately, men do not act up to their theories ; and, 
though such mental habits may, and probably will, stand in the 
way of the practical political settlement of the North of Ger- 
many, yet there is every thing to hope lor from such men as the 
authors of the book before us, who, though they look on poli- 
tical life under aspects that appear to us Englishmen somewhat 
theoretical and sentimental, nevertheless do really understand 
the practical conditions of the question, and see the difficulties 
they have to grapple with. 

The chief writer in this correspondence is M. von Usedora, 
a Pomeranian nobleman, who employed his youth in travelling 
through England and France, was afterwards Secretary of Le- 
gation at Rome, then attached to the Foreign Office at Berlin, 
and is now Prussian minister to the Pope. Ills functions have 
made him acquainted with the most important personages in 
Germany and Italy"; and his remarkable acuteness and justness 
of perception have enabled him to form a valuable estimate of 
their characters and designs. He writes with an almost undiplo- 
matic frankness about men and things; and it is a good sign 
for Prussia that one of* her public men can afford to express 
himself so openly, not only in matters affecting the general 
interests of Europe, but on subjects which especially regard 
both the people and the rulers of his own country. On some 
he writes as a Prussian ; but generally his views arc those of a 
true German, understanding the needs and the interests of the 
common fatherland. 

Prussia, Germany, Italy, are the subjects of these letters, 
which passed during the last year between M. von Usedom and 
one or more diplomatic friends * ; and we would earnestly recom- 
mend this correspondence to the English reader as illustrating 
those latent political forces, which statesmen wdth us are so apt 
to overlook, and which our insular prejudices make us so un- 
willing, and often so unable, to understand. Every page of this 
book admits that the old system has fallen, — not frpm want of able 
supporters, not from outward attacks, but because the vital force 
had left it, and because it was artificially sustained. Borne wTote* 

* Very interesting to us is the recognition by one of these corre- 
spondents, of the worth of the historical writings of Mr. Carlyle. 
They do not, he says, represent a mere map of the surface over 
which the writer moves, but reveal the secret wells and depths, the 
volcanic workings of nature, which the historical surface only con- 
ceals. ‘ I do not know whether to call him the great physiologist or 
* physiognomist of History — he is both.' (P. 53.) 
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long ago, ^we shall have a translation of the French revolution 
* into every Eiiroj)can language, and each man’s business is to 
^ take care and make liis own better than the original ; ’ and this 
is true, — not from any mere imitation, but because the causes of 
the French revolution exist in one form or another in every con- 
tinental state. When kings have lost the love and reverence of 
their people, and aristocracies their consideration and their wealth, 
the political prudence which maintains the one or the other can 
only be an efficient barrier against revolution in countries where 
political education has been widely diffused. The advantages 
of these institutions, as such, are incomprehensible to a people 
who have never thought of institutions at all, but have supported 
and endured these superiorities merely" from reverential senti- 
ment or physical fear. And this is exactly the difficulty in which 
Europe is now placed, by the blind indiscretion of those who 
let the old springs of action wear away and provided nothing for 
the coming shock. 

In a previous article (Jan. 1846), especially directed to the 
case of Prussia, we foreshadowed the great dangers which beset 
that country in consequence of the retrograde policy of the 
late and the indecision of the present sovereign. The delay 
and - circumspection, that appeared to many a high political 
prudence, seemed to us pregnant with danger, and every day 
that passed without a constitutional relation being established 
between the Prince and the people, an incalculable loss. 'Who 
can say, whether the ultimate success which, iiotwithstaiuling all 
flux and reflux, will, Ave believe, attend the cause of constitu- 
tional liberty in the North of Germany, Avill not be owing to 
the concessions, however tardy, Avhich introduced parliamentary 
rights and rcs 2 )onsibilitics among the people of Prussia ? 

It is from these feelings, that we cannot agree with M. a'oh 
U sedom’s estimate of the late King. lie admits that, in all 
questions of European policy, the King regarded himself and 
his ministers as hardly competent to come to a decision, and that 
Vienna was consulted as a matter of course ; he allows that the 
belief of Prince !Mctternich that any development of political free- 
dom and national indei)endence would be fatal to the integrity 
■ of the Austrian monarchy, Avas the cause of the repression of 
all constitutional sjDirIt in Jh ussia, and of the consequent growth 
of unmitigated democracy ; and he excuses the author of these 
great evils to his country, by the suggestion that it Avas not 
ill his nature or in the circumstances of liis life to cast off the 
bonds of the old system, and to adopt a free and German policy.* 


* How complete w’as the subjection of Prussia to Austria under 
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H5s simplicity of life and character, — his administrative indus- 
try, — his profound reverence for established law, — well deserve 
the affectionate remembrance of his people: — assuredly, how- 
ever, it ean be no vindication of his memory, as a sovereign, to 
say that he subjected to a foreign dynastic policy not only the 
independent position of his nation, but the Internal constitution 
to which, ever since 1810, his word was pledged. To the very 
last he adhered to the theory of the * essentially limited under- 
^ standing of a subject,* which has now become the proverbial 
formula of the former state of things.* 

Of the present King M. von Usedom writes with the reserve 
due to his own position and to the great task in Avhich that 
sovereign is now engaged, ‘and yet without adulation. lie 
describes him as having jilaced himself, in youtli, in open op- 
position to the existing political system ; but as having some- 
what modified this disposition, rather out of reverential feel- 
ing (Piotdt) towards his father than from any growing favour 
towards despotism. A tendency towards idealisation always 
inclined him to a large and liberal view ; and he found compen- 
sation for what he may have made himself believe to be the 
necessary restrictions of Prussia, in a full and ardent sympathy 
with tliat idea of German nationality which had been baptized 
Avlth the blood of Lcipsic, and confirmed by the enthusiasm of 
the Burscheiischaftcii, Suppressed by Austria and her influences 
at that period, this project has now assumed an important 
reality, which it may suit certain parties to assail by violence 
or ridicule ; but which no demonstration of the difficulties that 
surround it, — no exposure of the inconsistencies or extrava- 
gances of some of its advocates, — nor, indeed, a failure for the 
present, — are likely to cast out of the future history of Europe, 

It is surely strange that Englishmeu, even of professedly 
liberal politics, have used — with respect to the struggle for inde- 
pendence and national rights now going on in several countries 
— language which, if followed by corresponding action, would 
not only erase patriotism from the list of virtues, but would hold 

the old system, is apparcait by the words which Grumbkow, the 
minister of Frederic AVillisiiii the First, addressed to Seckendorff* : 

‘ II nous faut toujours quelqu’un qui nous gouverne ct eii tout cas il 
* vaut mieux que cc soit vous.’ The last patent act of this fatal 
influence was the destruction of the independence of Cracow ; which 
a statesman has designated ^tlie Jena of Prussian diplomacy.’ 

* From the reproof given in 1837 by the minister Ilochow to the 
Burgomaster of the busy town of Elbing, (which seems to take an 
especial interest'iii the affairs of other countries,) who had spoken in 
public against the suppression of the Hanoverian constitution. 
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passive resistance to the tyranny, even of a foreign power, to be 
the first of duties. Filmer has been outdone by modern English 
statesmen, speaking of Sicily and of Lombardy* Men to whom 
the people of this country have owed the most earnest appeals 
and the wisest reasonings in the cause of the purification and 
perfection of our long-won freedom, have risen as the insulters of 
nations struggling for the first elements of civil liberty. So that, 
with such singular perversioi^of judgment in high places, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the efforts of independent nations 
to procure constitutional rights, and still less that the yearnings 
of the distracted members of a nominal nationality towards their 
formation as an integral reality, should be regarded with indif- 
ference, if not with contempt, by persons so careless to be well 
informed In foreign politics as the majority of our countrymen. 

All that time has brought to light of the more confidential 
transactions of the Treaty of Vienna has gone far to vindicate Lord 
Londonderry from the imputation of taking a willing share in 
those repressions of national and constitutional liberties which 
weakened and damnified that great compact. He saw clearly that 
the best security for peace wsis to make war perilous 'and diffi- 
cult : thus his chief object was to give to each independent state 
the best military frontier possible. In this sense, Lombardy 
was sacrificed — notwithstanding the solemn personal assurance 
of the Emperor Francis to Sir Robert AVilson that he would 
have nothing to do with it — for the purj)osc of giving Austria 
a bulwark against France ; and thus too the attcmj)t was made, 
though fruitlessly, to establish an independent Poland between 
Russia and Germany. England, indeed, great as was her 
moral influence, had no physical force to bring to bear against 
^he united powers of Russia, Austria, and Prussia ; and, as after- 
wards occurred, they became far too strong for us to control 
any injustice or violence they might choose to commit. AVhen, 
in the words of the Holy Alliance, those three nations ^ were to 
‘ be governed as three branches of one family,’ and the French 
government had every inclination to adopt the same policy, it 
was most difficult for any Foreign Minister to avoid placing 
this country in a position in which it might have received in- 
sults it could not avenge. Lord Londonderry protested against 
the abrogation of the Sicilian constitution in stronger words 
than any Lord Palmerston has used during the last year ; yet, 
having declared that the Prince Regent would^' not permit the 
act, he found himself compelled to accept it. Mr. Canning’s 
position was equally difficult; and it required a most careful 
policy to steer between the banded powers of Northern and Cen- 
tral Europe and the energetic demand^ of men like Lord Grey, 
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Mr. Hobhouse^ and others, who urged the armed intervention of 
England, and seemed supported by public opinion. What, then, 
is the reason and the meaning of the present identification of En- 
glish interests with the attempts at reaction against national rights 
and constitutional principles throughout Europe ? Why is the 
minister unscrupulously attacked, who has laboured — and, as yet, 
successfully, to avert a European war, and to permit to states in 
peril of anarchy at least some pdlsible basis of organic recon- 
struction ? Why is it forgotten that he has used the large means 
of knowledge he possessed, to warn governments of the dangers 
which he saw were inevitable, and to implore them, by timely 
concession, to mitigate the disasters which they could not avoid ? 
If we had the trust in our national institutions we so glibly 
express, we should surely rejoice in having been selected by 
Providence as the model of free and orderly government to 
mankind ; and if we comprehended them aright, we should see 
that it is the expansiveness of our constitution which has saved 
It, and that It is the unyielding systematic nature of the con- 
tinental governments which have proved their ruin. 

Germany is under the influence of two emotions, both long 
repressed, — and it is the simultaneous expression of both which 
produces so much confusion and embarrassment. The subjects of 
the separate states desire independent freedom through the means 
of representative institutions ; and the German pcopleare calling 
for a United Germany. Each of these organisations would surely 
give work enough in its OAvn day, — and German statesmen have 
now to construct them both together, if at all. A tremendous 
task, almost beyond the power of man ! For they have to do this 
with scanty means and poor materials, with habits of honest but 
servile administration, and without that spirit of political con- 
cession which the custom of freedom alone can give. Honour 
then to those that succeed, and no disgrace to those that fail ! 
There are processes which Time reserves for his own work ; and 
he jealously throws down, in his daily course, the best attempts 
to erect by sudden efforts what he himself intends to build up 
slowly and strongly, for the use of ages to come. 

The Holy Roman Empire, in which enthusiastic men trace 
out a figure of German Unity not quite recognised by historj^ 
ceased, after the Reformation, even to act as an effective federal 
bond#^ That great division completely separated the udrth from 
the south : and the victories of Frederic the Great, establishing 
a kingdom of free opinion in religious matjiers, averted the 
German mind from the notion of a central power, which it 
could not as yef conceive to exist anywhere but at Vienna. 
The Indci>endence and autonomy of the lesser states thus be- 
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came a necessity, which all the despotic liberalism of Joseph II. 
could not obviate. Austria, too, more than once in^i'eascd her 
own dominions by the sacrifice of territories which it was 
not hers to dispose of, and thus entirely lost the character of 
a protector. The advantages also of a multiplicity of States 
could not be overlooked. Provincial towns were here cities ; 
and all the appurtenances of social life were multiplied in a pro- 
portionate extent. Libraries,^icture galleries, hospitals, theatres, 
academies, and, above all, universities, abounded as in no other 
country; and the upi)cr classes found a compensation for the 
comparative insignificance of fractional states, in the large num- 
ber of offices and dignities distributed among themselves. For 
one man whose ambition was thwarted by the limited area he 
could command, ten were satisfied with an importance which 
in a great kingdom they could hardly have acquired. It re- 
quired the French invasion to expose tlie decay of national 
feeling and its consequences. The bravery and discipline of 
the Austrian army, and the devotion of princely and noble per- 
sonages, could not save Vienna. The far-famed military spirit 
of Prussia, supported by the ardour which inspired Arndt and 
Kdrner, could not protect Berlin. It required years of foreign 
occupation, insult, and oppression to arouse the common German 
feeling, which on the field of Lcipsic at length recovered the 
national independence. Terrible experience ! The political dioi’- 
sions of Germany had laid her open to the invasion and rule of 
the stranger, though in the enjoyment of all the powers of which 
regular governments and established authorities can dispose; 
while the uniiy of F ranee had preserved her independence even 
in the crisis of anarchy, and had enabled her at once to regain 
her social order and to dictate to Europe. 

Yet no sooner Avas peace restored to Germany, than the 
Princes combined to destroy the very s})irit which had saved the 
country and themselves. The titular Koman empire had been 
abolished — the Diet Avas reduced to a minimum of power and re- 
sponsibility, — and not only indifference but persecution aAvaited 
those Avho could not abandon the hope for Avhich they had 
risked life itself. As long as the Germans had fought for their 
dynasties they had been defeated; Avhen they fought for Germany 
they Avere victorious. This, howcA^cr, it suited the Powers to 
forget; and Avhilc the Holy Alliance attenqitcd to bind tlic 
Princes in one bond of common interest, it utterly neglected the 
union of the people. Still the sentiment went on, in associations 
open and secret, in poetical and historical literature, in occa- 
sional storms of frantic violence, sometimes in flagrant crime. 

The state of feeling generated in Germany by the conferences 
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The Policy of Austria* 

at Carlsbad and the subsequent proceedings of the Diet arc ad- 
mirably illilstratcd by the work of Professor Gorres on ^ Germany 
^ and the Revolution,’* which — proceeding, as it did, from a man 
of a pure, devotional, spirit — shows what must have been the po- 
litical excitement of the time, which could make such a person 
speak of the assassination of Kotzebue as an act, not indeed Chris- 
tian, but of a heathen virtue ^ which God sometimes stirs up to 
^ punish Christian hypocrisy.’ Klfeimlning, at that period, ■ tlie 
prospects of a German revolution, he writes : — ^ In addition to 
^ the ideas from whose agitation France underwent a comjdete 
‘ change, we have one ])ccnHar to ourselves, namely, that of 
^Iliiitv; and such an increase of the fermenting matter must 
^ necessarily give rise to a stronger fermentation : ’ and he im- 
plores the governing powers to do all they can to effect these 
])ur])Oses by a gradual transformation ; ibr ^ things arc not so 
^ ordered that any party may first try any oilier course, and then, 
^ at last, when things come to an extremity, fall back on that 
^ Avhleli was the wiser and the. better. AFhen events have once 
^ reached the ])rink of the ])recipice, all apiieal is vain, all disfionrsc^ 
^ is fruitless. N^o one then stops to ask after consequence.^.’ 
I1ie author of a book containing such counsel was, of eouive, 
])erseeuted ; but, even in bis lifetime, the Providence that rules 
the world has vindicated his sagacity ; and if the very worst of 
his ])rcdictions arc not realised, it is because, in some partial 
instances, preparation has been made for tbo coming day. 

The Austrlfiii policy was avowedly one of reiwessloii, both of 
the national and constitutional feelings in (rennany. Through 
the ijitricate net-work of its employes, and by the prc.scncc of its 
immense army, a temporary security — and, in many provinces, 
])rosperity — w^as procured. A strict centralisation, though it 
delayed justice, chocked the abuses of provincial caprice ; and, 
by an adroit management of the different races who were 
mingled in several departments of the empire, what might liavc 
been, and will be, a chief source of confusion was eonverted into 
a system of neutralised forces. Where the nobility won* a sepa- 
rate raec from the peasantry, as in Gallieia, the local authorities 
could play off their mutual animosities, as they chose, for the 
luqierial service : where the upper classes consi.stcd of a con- 
quei-ing race, as in Hungary, considerable freedom was allowed 
to tlieiii as long as they contributed liberally to the wants of 
the cm])irc, and ke])t a strong hold over the mass of the 
people : while the purely German po]ndatioiis were treated with 
favour, and their Austrian sympathies carefully encouraged. 

* Excellently translated into English in 1820 by Mr. Black. 
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The representatives of this system were the Emperor Francis 
and Prinee Metternich; the former by his very nature, the 
latter by his education and habits, and, above all, by his belief 
that this was the only thing to be done. Ho is said to have 
consulted some one for an affection of the ‘ plexus pectoris ; ’ 
which, he added, * he must attend to, for ho was himself the 
^ plexus Europae.’ He did not, perhaps, believe that he could 
check the flight of time ; bu^iat any rate, he would hang heavy 
on his wings. It is interesting, at this moment, to read M. von 
Usedom’s estimate of this remarkable man, as a fair specimen 
of his treatment of his subject, and as conveying what we be- 
lieve to be a very just impression. Wo are sorry that our 
space docs not permit us to give the whole. 

* As often happens to ns in our inward life, lie completely identified 
himself botli consciously and unconsciously with his system; and at 
last even in those points which lie himself must have known could 
not hold. For this system was no tree of natural growth, wliich 
could without danger lose a branch here and there, but a fast-c(‘mented, 
dogmatic, mathematical edifice, of which no one stone could fall with 
impunity. You may bo surprised when 1 tell you, that of all the states- 
men of our time, Prinee ]\rett<*rnicii has the most the character and 
mode of thought of a man of letters {Gelehrter), I don’t mean, as is 
tlie case with many othei’s, that he has crammed himself with a mass of 
cncyclopredic and material information, to use either in public trans- 
actions or in conversation. lint the direction of Prince Metternieh’s 
mind is rather towar<ls tlic investigation of things, rntlior towards 
their seiontilic knowledge, tlian tlieir practical comprehension. Tic 
had indeed, it is said, in In’s youth devoted himself to a purely lite- 
rary life, and was only diverted from it by outward influences. By 
means of this dogmatical disposition, every thing that he asserted 
had at once the weight of a precept, and eventually grew^ up into an 
axiom — at least it made that impression on siiperllcial minds. But 
there liave been many ])odarits among our statesmen, who have at- 
tempted this without attaining it; for the power of IMettcriiich, as of 
Hegel, lay not in the system itself, but in the clear and clcv('r and often 
profound thoughts willi wliich he knew how to till it. These thoughts 
were never petty ; their expression was always brilliant and natural ; 
and for the use of more simple heavers, tliey were dressed up with 
sharp turns and clap-traps, which by Irequent repetition were meant 
to acquire, and did acquire, in the minds of the listenei'S, all the force 

of a confession of faith.’ (Fp. 58, 59.) 

***** 

‘ Shall I say something of the method by which Prince Metternich 
managed to keep his system going so long? I must confess that I 
have known no political man of our time who has sustained a system, 
every day crumbling beneath him, by so complete an impersonation 
of the Statesman as he has done. There was in liis personal demeanour 
an union of grandeur and goodness, of simplicity and jiowcr, which 
at once attracted and imposed. Every one knew how flir extended 
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tlie mistrust of liis system, and to what a terrible extent it main- 
tained the arm of suspicion throughout Europe ; but in the Prince 
liiniself no trace of this could be found. He seemed to suppose 
nothing but good in every one that came near liim, and placed him 
at once on a footing of equality, however far he knew him to be re- 
moved from himself in political opinion. It must have made a surprising 
and often an overpowering impression on a strange visitor, to find in 
Prince Metternicli, the soul of the system, a humane and liberal man, 
friendly and easy, unmatched in ii^lligcmt unpretending conversa- 
tion, and showing the most natural kindness in little things. Thus 
tlie clever, vain, literary opponents of the Prince almost always gave 
way before him; and I doubt whether among the many whom he saw 
and spoke with, there is a single one who has so far got over those 
imin-essioiis as to have spoken or written of him in otherwise than a 

rcs])octful tone The transaction of business was in his 

hands the simplest and most natural you could imagine. He never, 
indeed, placed liimself in your point of view, but always placed you 
in bis, and never seemed to suppose, but tliat at the bottom you were 
perfectly agreed with him, although you might be for obtaining the 
same just and good objects by different means. With the most spon- 
taneous openness lie would lead you to tlie very edge of confidential 
communication, and in that way kept still closer all he himself wished 
to conceal. The words and writings in which he has vindicated his 
system, and directed it to "a particular object, all contain so much 
that is really true and excellent, that the reader or liearcr swallows 

wliat is half-true and a])parcntly-true, along with it It is 

not Prince Metternicli but (lenz, and those like him, who acted parts 
in the system without believing in it. Uf the Prince himself, T have 
never had the impression, however jiaradoxical it may vsoinifl, that he 
was OIK', of those persons wliose soul was really inaccessible to the 
ideas of political freedom. His ])olitical education, the impressions 
of which long influenced him, did not fall on a time wlien absolutism 
was taught as the ])olitical gospel. Do you remember tlie writings of 
Koch, who was, I believe, iMetternich’s teacher at the University 
of Strasbourg, how completely they arc jxu’vaded by an ohjective, 
impartial, jiolitical spirit ? Koch wrote political physiology witliout 
always regarding society eitlier as a judge or as a physician. It is in 
this historical and scieiitiiic W'ay that I believe that the Prince acciis- 
toiu(‘d liimself to regard the relations of political life, until by later 
events he was led into the contest against Napoleon, and afterwards 
was exclusively employed in reconstructing the system of legiti- 
macy. In later years, it is true, this physiological view more and more 
gave way, and the exclusiveness of the system got the upper hand : 
liis attention became fixed on the requirements of tlie •moment ; 
and after a certain step in the ladder of life, a man changes no 
more. The maintenance of the cm])ir(i of Austria, which was 
only glued togetlicr by the system, and the continuous siistentation of 
tlu*. system itself, became an ever-present necessity, which sufficient!;^ 
explains his position towards Europe. That at once it all fell ta 
pieces, he could not prevent ; he submitted to the new destiny ; with 
incessant labour he tried to rescue from the wreck all that could be 
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saved ; but the moral bankruptcy of the system worked its way into 
the ])ublie opinion of Austria liersclf, and all the material forces of 
gov(‘rninent gave way. From my personal knowledge 1 can testify 
at least to this, that he foresaw with absolute certainty tlic great 
shipwreck of last spring. I was, as you know, at Vienna in the au- 
tumn of 1S47, being employed in a transaction connected with the 
events in Italy, lie had spoken to me at much length of the political 
ruin wliioh threatened to fall on Europe soon, perhaps very soon, and 
of the ever dcei)e,r growth and ever wider range of radical and commu- 
nistic ideas, against wliich all means of r(‘pression had proved ineffec- 
tual. I could not at that lime b<dieve that things had gone S() far, 
but rather thought that the age would take counsel from these 
events, and learn prudence from the failure of such a policy. 'With 
respect to the future, the Prince would assert nothing : — “ T am no 
“ prophet,” he said, “ and I know not what will liappen : but 1 am an 
“ old ])ractitioncr, and I knoAvhow to discriminate between curable and 

fatal diseases. ''Phis one is fatal ; here we hold hist as long as we 
“ can. but 1 despair of tiie issue.” So spoke Princ(‘ TMetternieh walking 
up and down in the gay ajiartnient of his villa at the Iveriiiweg, on 
the c^ening of the 9th of Cletober before he returned to Vienna. Ke 
never saw it again. Hut (*vcn tlum, knowing as 1 did with Avhat con- 
tinual auAit'ty and labour he occupied himself in the affairs of Italy 
and Switzerland, and how he frequently wrote and gave inslruetions 
for fift< on liours together without repose, — whenever the inscription 
over the entranee. of that fine and spacious country-house, ‘‘Parva 

domus, magna quios,” jiresiuited itself to my eyes, I felt that falser 
words had never been engraven upon stone.’ (Pp. 64 — 69.) 

Tlie re Is inde(‘d soniething profoundly pathetic in this ])icinrc ; 
and however well wo know tliat Prince Mettcrnleli-s fall was just 
in itself and good lor humanity, yet this brave defence of the 
Impossible* is not without a certain grandeur, — like the struggle 
of those ladder gods, to ivhose patriarclval tyraiuiy distracted later 
generations looked regretfully back, — idealising the Saturma 
regna. 

The nnwillingness of the nobility to take any part in political 
life — ill some families, such as the Lichtensteins, it was a tra- 
dition that no member had been in the civil service, — was one of 
tlie causes of Prince Mctternich’s dcsi)air of the future of Austria ; 
and we say with regret tliat tlie new constitution of Count Sta- 
dion does not authorise ns to believe that lie is the man to save 
the distracted and all but dismembered empire. If really worked 
out it would give tlie Slavonic clement the preponderance, 
which the German j’lopulation could not endure ; and yet its 
special provisions arc so unwelcome to that very race, tliat TIo- 
hcrnia and Croatia have received it with repugnance. It is 
iltogcther founded on the assumption of the existence of an 
uncontested, strong, and resolute government, — whereas there is 
nothing but a |arge army. The contempt for the representative 
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system shown by the forcible dispersion, without official notice, 
of tlic unresisting Assembly at Krcinsler, has neutralised all the 
good the proclamation of the Constitution miglit liavc effected. 
It contains no such clause as that in the present Prussian one : 

* That it will be subject to the immediate revision of a new 
^ Assembly.’* It provides no+hing for the federal development, 
which is alone possible, if Austria is to hold together ; but it 
attempts to construct the edifice of future liberty, out of the 
very ruins which Prince JMettcrnlch left behind. 'I'hc contest 
with Hungary is still a drawn battle: In Lombardy the war is 
renewed, even while w'e are writing, exacerbated by the victories 
and violences of Marshal Kadetsky: in Vienna and Prague the 
murmurs of insurrections, fiercely suppressed, arc yet audible ; 
and behind all, lour the ambitious instincts of Slavonia, guided 
by tlie diidoniacy of Kussla. What paper Constitution could 
live here ? Perhaps not the wisest. 

M. von Usedom’s ^ Keflectious on the Political State of Gcr- 

* many ’ admit the total subversion, or rather suspension of 
authority throughout the country. The Princes, however per- 
sonally amiable and w’cll-iutentioned, have produced no one man 
who can wield and guide the new elements of society. In a 
former article we drew the gloomiest anticipations from the 
inability of the constituted authorities in Prussia to execute the 
law; and since, (for the (Jermans make a theory of every thing), 
we have heard Held, then a leading Berlin democrat, enun- 
ciating ^ that it has always been the Law by whicli freedom 
‘ has been fettered, and against which the people have strug- 
® ^gled ; only do away altogether with Law, and the tranquillity 
^ of the people follows as a natural consequence : pure Anarchy 
^ is our only hope.’ Such language could never have been 
held or endured where the people retained any reverence for any- 
thing above them : but, to this condition a bad political system 
had reduced the best educated and most reasoning of continental 
nations, Avhich has now, indeed, entered on a safer path, arul may 
profit by recent experience. In the smaller States, the royal and 
noble classes still stand in hopeless fear of the unorganised masses, 
on whose spontaneous moderation hangs the daily safety of their 
lives and property. The word Hicpublic’ has come to mean what- 
ever the people choose to do ; lass uns Repuhlik inachen^ imports, 
^ let us go and make a row.’ Even the poor temporary remedy of 
military force is not here at hand, for the armed contingent of 
the smaller states is inefficient for any such purpose. The people, 
on their side, stand aloof in sullen discontent ; they have the 
power, but not the right ; they, too, liave their little property, 

* Art. 112. of the Prussian Constitution of Dec. 5. 1848. 
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which tlicy do not wish to endanger; they, too, have their 
fiiinilies, for whom tliey wish to live; and thus they look 
anxiously for means to attain their ends without civil strife. 
The ^central 2>owcr ’ at Frankfort thus attracts both high and 
low, — the necessities of the Princes and the desires of the peoj)le, 
— and it owes this distinction to its object and its origin. Its 
object, although, as we have stated, the long desire of Ger- 
many, was principally fostered in the liberal states of the south 
and west. Tlic Upj)cr Khiiic was loft defenceless by Austria, 
who had undertaken to 23 roteet it ; and the ramparts of Ger- 
many in that quarter began at Ulm. The statesmen of Jiaden, 
Darmstadt, and Nassau, had not even the field, which the mo- 
narchies affoi'dcd, for their influence and fame, — and yet such 
men as Gagcrn were among them. These and other causes in- 
duced the more liberal portion of Germany earnestly to look to 
the establishment of a centre of rule, as the best security ])oth 
for the material interests and political development of their 
common country. Again, the origin ol* the Assembly at Frank- 
fort was thoroughly s2)ontancous : there was nothing octroye 
about it. History affords no cxainjflc of such an authority tis 
that of the ^ Vor-yarlament ’ growing up without any extraneous 
supi^ort, slinj)ly l)ccause it was wanted, — though M. von Gse- 
dom compares it to tlic rise of the Papacy. The Assembly 
which it summoned has rather ratified than enacted what the 
time demanded; but it is of inestimable importance that tlio 
fundamental rightwS ( GruncUi'echte^ Mdiich arc to close the feudal 
system in Germany, should have this solemn sanction, and not 
proceed from the mere strong 2)02)ular will : it is of incalculable 
worth for the future, that tlic 2)eoplc should look on the aboli- 
tion of the corvee^ the game-laws, and other privileges, by which 
they sutfered, as proceeding from a superior wisdom, and not 
from their own j^hysietd strength. 

But it is, above all, necessary that the character of the central 
power should be rightly undci'stood and carefully iwcserved. 
A mere confederation can do nothing in such a conjuncture as 
this ; where what is wanted is not the expression of a harmonious 
will, but the exercise of a recognised and legitimate authority. 
Dc Tocqueville — in that work which is to our times what 
Aristotl9/s ^Politics’ was to antiquity — clearly expounds the 
distinctions between the first and second American Unions, and 
shows how the one was transitory and j)owcrlcss, the other the 
firmest govcnimcnt the w'orld has yet seen. The whole turns, 
not so much upon the extent of the powers delegated to the 
central authority, — as upon the right of that authority itself to 
execute its own laws. Though every citizen remains a member 
of Ids own state, in the enjoyment of his state rights, he is a 
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subject of the Union; and thus all the vitality of central power 
is combined with all the freedom of distinct legislation. 

This is, in fact, the model which the Constituent Assembly 
of Frankfort has long kept in mind ; and this, of itself, has been 
felt to be sufficient to render the incorporation of Austria with 
Gcnnany impossible. To require of Austria, that she should have 
no separate diplomatic representation, and no military force dis- 
tinct from the German federal army, — no line of custom-houses 
between herself and Germany, and yet one between her German 
and her non-German provinces, — would have been a demand tan- 
tamount to a dissolution of the Austrian empire. That, on the 
other hand, the diplomacy, the army, and the Zollverein of Ger- 
many should be absorbed into Austria, and that the high intellcc- 
tuiil and j)olitical development of the iS'orth should merge itself 
in an inferior civilisation, was just as impossible. And, beyond 
all otliei- considerations, it was evident that, if cither of these 
scliemcs were realised, Europe would not quietly stand by and 
watch the construction of a monarchy of seventy-four mil* 
lions of inhabitants — far more compact and homogeneous than 
ever JS'apolcon had realised. The cnibarrassmcnts which the 
German subjects of Denmark and Holland have brought into 
the scheme are as notliing compared with the difficulties and 
dangers which would accrue to any arrangement that mixed up 
the rights and powers of Gcnnany with the claims and posses- 
sions of Austria in countries not German. If Germany should 
guarantee to Austria the retention of her fifteen millions of non- 
(ierman subjects, she would have to inaugurate her new national 
Constitution by two sanguinary wars with nations striving for 
their national rights, — an inconsistency too flagrant even for 
the Assembly that accused Arnold liiige of treason when he 
emnpared liadctsky to Tilly, and wishccl no success to his arms. 
The ])resent state of things in Austria, also, as confirmed by the 
new Constitution, gives no hope of any such separate provincial 
development, as might enable the German subjects of Austria 
to become connected with the German cmjnre by some process, 
which should not implicate German interests with non-German. 

All these difficulties presented themselves clearly to the 
statesmanlike intelligence of liaron Gagorn, and received what 
seems to us their best solution in his speech of the oOth Oc- 
tober of the last year. He proposed that Germany atid Austria 
should constitute themselves into two distinct independent em- 
pires, — linked together by a perpetual defensive league, as far 
as regards the German possessions of Austria, on the basis of 
the Confederation of 1815. This would include Moravia, Bo- 
hemia, and Istria, as far as Trieste and its territory ; and if any 
alteration was to be made in the terms of the alliance, it 
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should be of a nature rather to strengthen than to weaken the 
Federal Act of 1815. By this arrangement Austria could lose 
nothing, wliatevcr Ccrniany gained. I’or all purposes of national 
defence she would have the assistance of the compact army of 
the .German Empire, instead of a number of separate contin- 
gents, — the value of which change every military man will at 
once appreciate: — and she would remain perfectly independent in 
all licr own international relations. The majority of the Frank- 
fort Assembly w'ould not listen to this proposal at the time ; in 
the belief that Austria would be forced to waive all other con- 
siderations, and to allow her German provinces to be absorbed 
into Germany. Austria, on the other hand, instead of yielding 
the point, has att(mipted, by many covert plans, to gain for her- 
self such a j)redominance in the German constitution as would 
really give her the empire of central Jhirope. She has tried 
to induce the Assembly to substitute a parliament composed 
of delegates of the Princes and deputies from the Assemblies of 
the different states, Avith an executive directory of seven Princes, 
for the two Houses already agreed upon by Prussia and thirty of 
the other German States. By this plan the popular elements, 
Avhicli can alone give a 2 >ormancut vitality to the constitution, 
would be altogether suppressed; and the mixed thirG -eight 
millions with which Austria would join the Confederation might 
easily be made to give her a predominance over the German 
thirty-live. But it is very improbable that any such attempt can 
now succeed. The opinion of Gagern has been gradually gain- 
ing ground in the minds of the best men in the Assembly, in the 
rest of Germany, and even in England. It may be retarded 
by the late votes of the Assembly, Avliere a small majority, dex- 
terously summoned, has thrown their proceedings into disorder. 
But it combines so many advantages, otherwise unattainable, 
that, unless Austria is to keep aloof entirely, we incline to be- 
lieve that it, or some scheme very similar, will at last prevail. 
In France revolutions little alter the internal fabric of society, 
and slightly affect its foreign relations ; tliougli the indepen- 
dence of Italy demands the sympathy of all men who, being 
freemen at heart, honour the desire of freedom in others, the 
political question will probably remain exclusively Italian ; but 
the solid establishment of a German Empire on a constitutional 
and representative basis would soon make European despotism 
impossible and Europe really secure. 

As long as Austria possessed Belgium, the Ecclesiastical States 
and tlic Brisgau, she, as it were, wrapped round the Gci’man ter- 
ritories, and was their natural protector ; now she is a contermi- 
nous kingdom to Germany, and lias another function to perform. 
She has to protect Europe from Eastern aggression ; to extend 
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an efficient protection to the menaced Principalities of Turkey; 
and to raise up a southern and more civilised Slavonia, as a balance 
to the power of the IS'ortli. Disembarrassed of alien conquests, 
which exhaust her strength, and give her the character of an 
op]»ressor in Europe, and safe from Russian aggression in her 
alliance with Germany, there would still be a glorious and useful 
future for Austria, in which no power would more heartily re- 
joice than England, her old ally. 

Supposing the erection of a German Empire, there is the 
further question — Who is to be Emperor? In this case, not- 
Avithstanding the facts of M. Wclckcr’s motion, it still appears 
to us as the most probable issue out of the difficulties of 
Germany,' that its imperial crown should finally rest on the 
House of llohcnzollcrn. Already all the states below the rank 
of kingdoms, with tlie exception of Lichtenstein, an Austrian 
dependency, liavc submitted their claims to its present Head. 
The northern monarchies arc not in a condition to resist the 
])opular demand ; and llavarla can vscarccly stand alone. The 
King of Prussia may, then, soon have to undertake this solemn 
rcsj)onsibility. Whatever have been his faults, lie has suffered 
much, and he is a man to learn by suffering : he has a sound 
and generous heart. And we, who did not flatter him in his 
easier days, would bid him good cheer in this great and difficult 
work, on the success of which may depend the principle, not, 
perhaps, of national independence, which, we trust, is above the 
acts of individual men, — but that of constitutional monarchy, 
Avlilch kings can really ompcril and destroy. 

We would willingly follow M. von Uscdoin to Italy, where he 
recognises the identical difficulties he has signalised in Germany. 
But for the passion of Italian nationality, aggravated by the pre- 
sence of the stranger in the North, the timely reforms of the Pope 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany Avould have fully succeeded. 
Even now we deprecate foreign intervention, because such an 
interference is police, not government : it may put down a riot, 
but it can only embitter a revolution. The Pope, whose Christian 
feelings would not allow him to act on his Italian sympathies 
and to follow the banners he had blessed, cannot return to the 
Vatican over the dead bodies of his subjects, without shaming 
Christendom. If he and the Grand Duke bide their time, it 
may come; and they may regain a power which itpmust be 
allowed they did not abuse. Let them stand apart, if they will ; 
but do not let them aggravate the calamities of the great con- 
test on which Italy is again entering, and which, if anarchy does 
not succeed despotism, may gi\e to Rome itself a fresh sig- 
nificance in the history of mankind. 
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Art. XL — 1. Democracy in France. January, 1849. By 
Monsieur Guizot. I'ifth Edition. London. 

2. The Events of 1848. A Letter to the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. By li. Monckton Milnes, M. P. London: 1849. 

3. The Life of Maximilien llohespierrcj with Extracts from his 
unjmhlished Correspondence. By G. II. LliWES. Ijondon : 
1849. 

'I^VVELVE short months ago it became our duty to introduce to 
our readers a new political creation ; of which few then knew 
the origin or elements, and of which fewer still ventured to pre- 
dict tlie end. The very title of a French Kcpublic Avas histori- 
cally ominous ; but though only one import was then attached to 
the term, and only one result anticipated from the catastrophe, it 
was felt difficult to account for so abrupt and startling a resus- 
citation of the dead. A year has now rolled by; and in this 
brief space the course of the regenerate monster has been run. 
The drama is finished ; and the audience are now admitted be- 
hind the scenes — to scrutinise the machinery and detect the in- 
struments of illusion. We do not, of course, mean to assert that 
the force of the recent convulsion is so far spent that coming 
events will derive no Inas from its influence, ho great a work of 
destruction cannot be at once undone ; and the revolution of ideas 
effected by the catastrophes of 1848 will, in all likelihood, leave 
a permanent impress on the political history of France. But, 
as regards the veritable republic of last February, we are no 
longer left in any kind of doUbt or bewilderment. The whole 
mystery is elucidated ; and our attention is now bespoken for a 
treatise, in which one of the greatest of French statesmen has 
critically speculated upon the developed malady, and prescribed 
for the reviving patient. 

It is said that Monsieur Guizot’s essay was written some 
months back, and that its publication was deferred to the most 
promising opi)ortunity which the course of events might pre- 
sent. it such was the fact, it Avill to a great extent explain 
the reserve Avith Avhich certain portions of the subject are 
treated, av Avell as a peculiar assumption Avhich seems to pervade 
the whole. ‘ Democracy in France ’ wore a very different 
aspect in June, 1848, from that Avhich it exhibited in January, 
1849. At the former period it was still uncertain hoAV far the 
true popular opinion might not have been expressed in the procla- 
mations from tile steps of the Hotel de Yille : at the latter, no 
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room for such indecision was left; and the unsubstantial phantom 
of French democracy must now appear to be treated with too 
much consideration in this philosophical disquisition upon its cha- 
racter and purport. ^ Democracy in France,’ as expressing the 
sentiments of the nation, appears to be a nonentity. The whole 
country, under the sharp question of its inquisitors, has pro- 
claimed itself essentially coiiscwative ; and even in Paris itself, 
it is probable that the numerical majority of the population 
could be promptly arrayed against the supremacy of that demo- 
cratic spirit which Monsieur Guizot has so elaborately exposed. 

Seldom has so great and so fair an experiment issued in so de- 
cisive a result. Witliout tlie bias of any extraneous disturbance, 
or of any domestic discontent, without tlic failure of any element 
conducive to its growth, except the single requisite of popular 
adherence, the French licpublic has become extinct in all but the 
name. It is but common justice to the nation to confess, at the 
outset of all commentary, that this most perilous and fantastic 
experiment has been (conducted with a respect to the rights of 
humanity, which the recollection of ancient precedents renders 
coiisj)icuoiisly honourable. No capital punishment has been 
judicially exacted for any political offence ; and the perpetrators 
of what, even by the rules of war, would be considered a cold- 
blooded murder, were studiously respited — in order that the cir- 
cumstances of the case might be again ransacked for a single point 
bespeaking or permitting a merciful interposition. Something is 
here due, beyond a doubt, to that political indifference which 
left so easy and smooth a course to the rudimentary Govern- 
ment ; but more, as we sincerely believe, to a fortunate change in 
the national disposition. . Tliose Avho institute comparisons be- 
tween the excesses of 1789 and the moderation of 1830, are too 
limited in their views. The history of old France shows that 
there was nothing new (but the guillotine) in the examples of 
’93 ; and the experience of the past year has proved that the for- 
bearance which characterised the days of July, was not exclu- 
sively due to the peculiar incidents of that conjuncture. There 
appears to have been a gradual but distinct iiiiprovcincnt in the 
popular temper — maitdy due, it is but fair to ])rcsuine, to the 
moral and political emancipation which partly compensated the 
miseries of the first revolution. It is altogether erroneous to 
conceive that liobespierre was the first of his kind? Making 
the requisite allowance for the different periods, there would be 
no difficulty in selecting from French history of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, examples of that identical spirit which 
dictated the massacres of September, and erected the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. But the ‘ tigcr-ai)e ’ of historical caricature 
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Las at length lost one of its characteristics ; and if its levity and 
griinace are not -vvliolly extinct, its ferocity at least no longer 
survives to scandalise and terrify the world. 

So complete a solution has the whole political mystery re- 
ceived, that there is now not one question of all those originally 
propounded respecting its cliaractcr, which cannot be satisfactorily 
answered. It is now clear that the Itepublicans of 1848 were 
in very deed the lic[)ublicaus of 1832, and nothing more ; that 
their tenets were the same, and neither better nor worse ; that 
their party was the same, and neitlier weaker nor stronger ; and 
that the inaptitude of their principles to the existing conditions 
of society and the wants of man, is as essential and incurable as 
cvei'. It is singular, however, that the completeness of this ex- 
posure should have been effected by one of their own darling in- 
ventions. Little, probably, was it surmised that universal sutfrage 
would so infallibly be tlie ruin of its advocates — though it may 
be reineinbcrcd that the Itepublicaiis of ’D3 had their misgiv- 
ings of the experiment, and advocated such a limitation of the 
sutfrage as would virtually have confined it to the particular 
class then struggling for freedom. But the late election of 
the Bresident supplied an opportunity for a vote of confidence 
in the liepublic ; and its consequences to the position of the 
governing party were very analogous to those of the scrutiny 
bestowed upon the Chartist petition in our own House of Com- 
mons. The gigantic bubble burst at once. The prodigious sclieuic 
stood convicted of manifest imposture. Of the seven millions of 
voters, not one-fifth recorded themselves as Kepublicans — even 
when Republicanism was the constituted reyimcy and when to 
be a Republican was to support the ruling powers, and acknow- 
ledge the services of a meritorious chief. Of this fifth itself, too, 
only an insignificant fraction had any legitimate claims to the title 
they temporarily took ; and the reports now before us give us good 
reason to doubt whether, throughout the length and breadth of 
France, there arc as many as one hundred thousand persons who 
sincerely hold the principles for which a kingdom was revolution- 
ised, a population pauperised, and a dynasty expelled. Such Is 
‘ Democracy in France,’ according to the present evidence of 
events : what it appeared a short time previously, to the anxious 
gaze of M. Guizot, we shall now attempt to explain. 

M. Guizot’s chapters arc distributed between the analysis of 
facts and the suggestions of experience. He commences with 
investigating the ‘ source of the prevalent evil,’ examines the 
several pretensions of political empirics, defines the actual ele- 
ments of society in France, and concludes by stating the con- 
ditions on which alone, in his belief, the one great need of 
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France — social peace — is now recoverahlo. If, in those disqui - 
sitions, M. Guizot should appear to exhibit a less practical spirit 
than Englishmen arc wont to expect from a great statesman, we 
must recollect that the treatise was composed for the especial 
benefit of his own countrymen, wdio arc differently minded in 
this respect ; and though its popularity and circulation among 
ourselves arc sufficient indications of its acceptability even on 
this side the Channel, yet we arc inclined to suspect that our 
admiration has been diverted to other points than those which 
are Involved in the main argument of the essay. It is impossible 
to be blind to the philosophical merits of this remarkable work ; 
but these perhaps are rather accidental than essential ; and the 
exjiectations of the practical politician, on turning to the chap- 
ters before us, Avould certainly be liable to dlsa])pointmcnt. 

At the outset Avc meet with an obstacle which is not I’cadily 
surmountable. lYe have no definhion of the term Democracy, 
ex])lanatory of the sense attached to it by the author. We 
arc told, in the first chapter, that Democracy is tlic source of 
the ^jircvalcnt evil,’ but we arc not infovnu'd Avhat that ^ preva- 
^ lent evil ’ is. It is clear that by this ])hrase M. Guizot docs not 
pimply indicate the anarchy or the confusion resulting from the 
last revolution. Ilis words arc evidently ])ointcd at a certain 
])olitical spirit, which did indeed produce, among other results, 
the catastrophe of Fehruarv, and which is conspi(*nously illus- 
trated by the present stale of France ; hut which, according to his 
OAvn expressions, has been at work incessantly from 1789 to the 
present day. Wc have our own eoncc])tions respecting the 
origi]i and character of this spirit ; and we apprehend that, up 
to a certain point at h^ast, they concur with those of ]\I. Guizot. 
At 1h(' bcgiimiiig of his sixth chapter he has more clearly de- 
fined ‘ the evil, which ever since 1789 has periodically agitated 
^ and convulsed France.’ But this, according to that definition, is 
clearly ]U)t ^democracy.’ It is, according to j\[. Guizot’s own 
statement, the spirit ‘ in which each of the diftcrent classes, and 
^ the great political parties into which our society is divided, 
^ cherishes the hope of aimihilatiiig the others, and of reigning 
‘ aloiK‘.’ This spirit, therefore, is as characteristic of the aristo- 
cratic as of the democratic ])arty ; and, what is more, it can 
scarcely be referred to as having originated th.c particular revo- 
lution in which ]\I. Guizot is most immediately concerned. For 
of this there can no longer be any doubt — that the convulsion of 
February, 1848, was not the work of any ^ great political party’ 
at all. It was the issue of such a conibiiiation of audacity and 
accident as never could have occurred in any country except 
France; and even in France, its creation has been found utterly 
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unable to subsist. By adding two clauses to M. Guizot’s propo- 
sition, it may perhaps be made more practically intelligible to our 
readers — and, as we venture to think, more directly expressive of 
the truth. "J"hc 'iircvalent evil’ of France is, no doubt, the reci- 
procal intolerance of parties ; but this ordinary incident of poli- 
tical life is there immcjisurably aggravated by the fact, that any 
association of citizens, however insignificant or obscure, conceives 
itself entitled to all the privileges of a great party ; and, what is 
still worse, that all alike concur in an unhesitating resort to popu- 
lar force for the promotion of their views. Stated more con- 
cisely, the * prevalent evil’ of France may perhaps be described as 
the domestication of revolution. The strife of French parties is 
conducted in the public streets. The accumulated precedents of 
sixty years can be now appealed to for proof that any faction of 
men may hope, by audacity and perseverance, to supersede the 
constituted authorities of the state in favour of its own members ; 
and every additional example of the fact necessarily weakens 
still further the elements of conservatism, and renders more 
desperate the case of the afflicted nation. 

Our conclusions on the point referred to arc yet further per- 
plexed, when we come to examine the political classification of 
society in France as stated in the essay before us. In one ])assage 
(p. 54.) M. Guizot observes that there is no ‘ democratic party ’ iii 
France, as distinguished from an aristocratic party ; and that the 
opinions commonly Implied by these expressions, are not truly 
or accurately represented by those of any existing political class. 
Wc shall, fortunately, however, be enabled presently to discover 
v/hat is the correct import of this statement ; for this is a point on 
wliich M. Guizot’s evidence deserves the greatest attention, and 
there is, indeed, no chapter ol‘ Jus treatise which should command 
more general interest than that in which he examines ^ the real and 
^ essential elements of society in France.’ In this sketch lie begins 
by recogiilsing the existence of two parties only ; which corre- 
spond in some of their primaplcs to the two old political jiarties of 
England, — though they differ in this respect, that progress is not 
peculiarly tlui law oi‘ one, nor conservatism of the other. As 
regards liberal maxims of government, there would probably now 
be no great difference between the suiiportcrs of Henry V. and 
the adherents of the House of Orleans. M. Guizot himself 
admits, that the Legitimists have, ‘ at each succeeding crisis, 
^acquiesced more completely in the social order and political 
^ constitution which the country has adopted ;’ and reports have 
recently represented them as even outbidding their antagonists in 
concessions to the popular spirit. But, for all this, they arc the 
true representatives of whatever was indestructible in the social 
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constitution of France previous to 1789. They are the inheritors 
of an inextinguishable principle and spirit ; and they combine in 
themselves, apart from all dynastic partialities, those eternal ele- 
ments of society which no revolutions have ever been able to 
destroy. The other party dates its political existence from 1789. 
It is the party of the middle class, or hoiiryeoisic ; whicli, although 
without the support of those traditions that are the strength of 
their antagonists, is yet confident in its own will and purpose, rea- 
sonably proud of its achievements, and elevated by the memory 
of seventeen years’ supremacy. ^ Around these two great parties,’ 
says M. Guizot, ^ floats the mass of the population ; holding to 
* the one or the other by its interests, its habits, or its virtuous 
^ and rational instincts — but without any strong or solid adliesion, 

^ and incessantly assailed and worked upon by Socialists and Com- 
^ munists of every shade.’ T3ut what is the proportion of these 
two great parties to each other? or of both to the ^ mass’ around 
them ? and above all, in whicli of the three divisions is the ^ demo- 
^ cracy ’ to be found Avhich M. Guizot has been discussing ? Is 
it among the ^ monarcriists who spcj^k of a democratic monarchy ’ 
(p. 2.), or the Republicans who speak of a ‘democratic republic,* 
or in each and all? Is democracy a subtle infection pervading 
all classes of political society, or is it a spirit peculiar to one class, 
and if so, to which? ‘ The democratic party,’ says ]M. Guizot 
(y). 57.), — meaning here the middle classes of 1789, who became 
tlie constitutional monarchists of 1830, — ‘having divided itself 
‘ into two conflicting sections, the workmen are now arrayed 
‘ against their masters, or the people against the middle classes.’ 
According therefore to this use of the y»hrase, ‘ Democracy in 
‘ France’ means the spirit of that particular party wdiich, after 
being successful in 1830, retained the ])OAvcr thus acrpiircd till 
1848, when it suddenly found itself confronted with one of its 
OAvn offshoots, before Avliich it Avas then compelled to give Avay. 
Consequently this ‘democratic’ party Avas at one time jM. Gui- 
zot’s own ; and cannot therefore be Avholly identified Avitli the 
present object of bis censures. NTcitber is it the more advanced 
section of dissentients before alluded to, against Avliom the open- 
ing denunciations of the treatise arc directed ; for M. Guizot is 
willing (p. 57.) from this date to recognise in them an established 
jiarty, cliaractcriscd by opinions more poynilar than those of the 
conquering party of 1830; and so far arc the ‘ccwditlons of 
‘ peace ’ hereafter yirescribed from including any extermination 
of this class of political thinkers by the junction of the other 
tAvo, that freedom of competition is cxjiressly reserved for all. 
Where, then, resides that idea of democracy ‘ Avhich must be 
‘ extirpated, for on its extirpation depends social peace ; and in 
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‘ her train, liberty, security, prosperity, dignity, all the benefits, 
^ material or moral,’ which social peace alone can ensure ? 

Unless our observation has seriously misled us, — and we 
ennnot of course but be distrustful of a spectator’s means of 
judgment, as contrasted Avith the opportunities and experience of 
so famous an actor in the scenes, — the true source of the evil 
which M. Guizot so resolutely probes, is in the general non- 
submission of the individual will to the will of the nation legally 
declared and established. The curse of France is an abnegation 
of the first condition of civil society — the recognition of a 
supreme authority. Ilut tliis is no peculiar characteristic of 
Democracy in France: on the contrary, the doctrine is there 
professed and practised by all j)arties alike. Indeed, avc are very 
much inclined to doidbt whether ^ dcniocracy,’ in the ordinary 
acce])tatIon of the term, has been even one of the main sources 
of those political embarrassments which M. fiuizot deplores. 
It is true that this last revolution A\as concerted and clfeclcd 
for the promotion of highly democratic principles ; but this was 
simply the result of accident. The revolution might have 
been a Legitimist revolution or a Bonapartist revolution; and 
in fact, reckoning by the numerical strength and the relative 
positions of these several parties at the ])eriod of thecatastro])he, 
cither of such evcuits Avas antecedently more i)robable, than tluj 
licpubllcan revolution Avhicli really occurred. Hereafter, too, 
it is conji'cturcd that an Orleanist revolution may be as possible 
as heretofore Avas any other. We do not pretend to inslitute 
any com})arison betAvecui the ultimate etiects of these eontiu- 
gencics ; but it is clear that any one of them, if effected by vio- 
lence or surprise, Avould be attended Avitli almost the same 
amount of immediate sufi'ering as the others, and would serve to 
perpetuate in the same degree the constitutional malady of 
France. Yet not one of such revolutions could Avitli pro})riety 
be ascribed to the Influence of ^ democratic’ ideas. 

The movement for tlic extension of the suffrage, in Avhidi the 
late convulsions originated, Avas undoubtedly based upon cc'rtain 
princijdes of democracy; but it Avill hardly be alleged that in 
that instance they were carried too far. If the revolution liad 
been the true and deliberate Avork of those Avho Averc clamouring 
for their franchise — if, in order to extend their electoral pri- 
vile ges, th^ great body of the French people had turned into 
the streets and Avrought the Avork of February — there Avonld 
then certainly be a serious charge to set against ^ Democracy in 
‘ France.’ But this Avas not the case. The agitation of M. 
Odilloii Barrot and his friends supplied nothing but an oj)por- 
tunity ; which might just as easily have arisen, and AVOuld just as 
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surely luivc been seized, from a Legitimist solemnity or a Lona- 
partist procession. The events of the last twelve months have 
confirnjcd us in doubts, which we have for some time entertained, 
respecting the prevalence of any real democratic spirit among the 
population of France. The French of the present day are unsettled, 
no doubt, in their political views, iin[)ractlcal in their political 
ideas, utterly without respect for established institutions, and 
Avholly without experience or conviction of the priceless Wi)rth 
of political stability : But they do not, as a nation, appear to us 
to bo stimulated in their vagaries by any exclusive or engrossing 
passion for democratic theories. As far as the true democratic 
])arty can be called a party at all, it is confessedly the smallest 
party in the state. The Itcpnblicans have already dwindled down 
to lOO out of 750, in the estimates of the new Assembly. It is 
true tliat the other parties may be more or less influenced by a 
democratic spirit, but not, aj)parently, to any very ])rejudicial 
extent. M. Guizot, indeed, complains, at the outset of his work, 
of this general adoption of a dangerous doctrine ; and laments 
that it should be thought necessary to cpialify every ])roject of 
government by such an element as this. But if a ^ democratic 
•inoiiarcliy’ means no more than a monarchy limited by poj)ular 
rights, in what respect is it censurable? The monarchy of 18 '11 
was a democratic monarchy, compared with that of 1829; hut 
wjis it a monarchy less calculated to promote the welfare of the 
nation? At any rate the existing Jlepiihlic is ccrtainl}^ not 
a democratic republic; nor have the suftVages of the people 
or the votes of their representa lives during the j)a.st year 
given any great reason to suspect the predominance of a demo- 
cratic spirit in the l)ody of the nation. We arc, in short, very 
much inclined to believe that the disorders of France arise less 
from any one preponderating element of disturbance than from 
the total absence of all the ordinary elements of conservatism. 
It is not popular passion, but popular apathy, which genorat(‘S 
the evil. The ^ great political parties’ arc indeed bent, as M. 
Guizot describes them, on exterminating one another; and, as 
we have before remarked, revolution has been uiifortuniitcly 
natin-aliscd as the ordinary instrument of political change. 
These circumstances undoubtedly contribute the motive power 
in the convulsions of France; but the work of destruction would 
be no Avorse there than in other countries, if there dld^but exist 
in ‘ the great mass of the population ’ any of the common 
checks to fanaticiism or violence. The body of the pco[)lc 
^ floats,’ as M. Guizot observes, I'ound each party in turn ; but 
, it entertains no durable attachment to either, and no solid 
respect for any institutions Avhich either may establish. The- 
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French population is divided, like that of other countries, into 
an active and a passive class : but neither by its instincts nor 
from its interests does the i)assivc class supply any check to the 
extravagance of the other. The profession of one party is to 
make revolutions ; the practice of the other is not to suppress 
them, but only to look on ; and though much must be set down 
to the madness of the former, yet it is to the indifterence of the 
latter that most of the evil is due. 

We may bo accused of hypcrcriticism in remarking that in 
neither of these conditions can we trace any exclusive operation 
of that spirit of democracy which M. Guizot denounces ; but it 
appears to us that the observations of this uncompromising 
statesman have been shorn of a considerable portion of their 
force by that apparent indistinctness of purpose which is thus 
produced. It was something far beyond democracy in the in- 
surgents, which suggested the emeute of February ; it was some- 
thing far below it in the citizens, which enabled that emeute to 
be successful. M. Guizot’s essay, however, contains ample 
evidence to explain its unexampled popularity among ourselves; 
and the service which it is admitted to have rendered to his 
own countrymen proves that he had not miscalculated the 
character of the expostulation which the crisis required. To 
tlu’cc or four of the more practical i:)oInts we will now briefly 
turn. 

M. Guizot, after tnily alleging, as an incontrovertible, pro- 
position, that the single great need of France was ‘ social 
^ peace,’ examines with great impartiality and elaborateness the 
respective claims of the ^democratic’ or ^ social ’ republics on 
these grounds to the acceptance of his countrymen. The 
former of the two disquisitions had become almost superfluous 
at the time of its publication. The title of the democratic 
public to popular support had already been quietly ignored ; and 
before M. Guizot’s exposure of the prqjccst appeared in print, it 
had been contemptuously scouted by nineteen twentieths of the 
population of France. A republic, it is true, still exists at the 
moment we are writing, and will probably be surviving even 
when these lines meet the reader’s eye ; but it is a republic 
exemplifying fewer of the doctrines of democracy than the 
monarchies of some other states. That It does not, however, even 
as insensibly modified by the good sense of the nation, represent 
with any fidelity the sentiments popularly entertained, is evident 
from the transactions of every successive day. We cannot 
point to any conjuncture in the political history of a state, 
which exhibits such strange and contradictory features ns those 
now displayed in France. An unlimited freedom of tlioiight 
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niid action is combined with an unexampled acquiescence in a 
form of government either ridiculed or detested by nine tenths 
of the nation ; and the only use made of universal suffrage has 
been to register an indirect but unmistakeablc cmideranation of 
the events by which the privilege was gained. It would not be 
very easy to specify the time at which the French liepublic was 
really democratic,— unless indeed we select the period immediately 
preceding the elections for the National Assembly, when M. 
Louis Blanc was sitting in the Luxembourg, and M. Ledru 
liollin was allowed the uncontrolled range of the provinces. It 
is now evident that the ^ party ’ through whose immediate in- 
strumentality the revolution was effected, was that whose most 
conspicuous constituents arc now politically proserribed ; viz. the 
mob of the Faubourgs: and that the party which so adroitly 
availed itself of their agency was that which, after purging 
itself of certain elements, retained possession of power until 
General Cavaignac, its purest representative, was superseded by 
Prince Louis Napoleon. It is apparently (pp. $2, 23.) against 
this government, as devised by the Assembly and administered 
by that General, that the observations of 1\[. Guizot arc directed. 

The wise and judicious reserve whieli the author hris imposed 
upon himself in speaking of accom])lished facts, and which in 
some degree explains the unpractical character of the treatise, 
excludes such an expression of o))inion on these points as Europe 
would have eagerly welcomed at the hands of ]\1. Guizot; but 
a very candid acknowledgment is made that the extemporised 
administration of February did discharge its extraordinary duties 
with a singular degree of wisdom and even of success. The 
only question is, whether such a government as was then con- 
stituted could possibly be so administered, as permanently to 
satisfy the legitimate wants of the French community at large. 
IVI. Guizot thinks that it could not : and he enters upon a justifi- 
cation of his opinion, in some brief remarks which, coining from 
such a quarter, command extraordinary interest. 

^ A republican government,’ says M. Guizot, ^ has more 
^ need than any other, of the co-operation of every class of its 
^ citizens; if the mass of tlic population docs not zealously adopt 
‘ it, it has no root ; if the higher classes arc hostile or indifferent 
‘ to it, it can enjoy no security.’ True, even to triteness, as this 
remark may seem, the events of the past year supply afiiple evi- 
dence that the maxim was seldom borne in mind by the political 
reformers of that extraordinary time. They unanimously, and 
in all countries, cither believed, or professed to believe, that 
republicanism was so obviously and essentially the natural 
and proper form of government for a civilised people, as to 
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need no more than the Jiat of a proclamation to establish it 
for ever. This, indeed, was the foundation of their political 
claims as opposed to those of their adversaries. The legitimists 
rested their case on an historical title. Their principle, as 
we have said, represented certain indestructible elements of 
French society ; and they could plead, in behalf of their choice, 
those traditional rights of Inheritance and descent which expe- 
rience proves to be so slowly com])cnsatcd, even by the settled 
convictions of political wisdom. The constitutional monarchists 
of 1830 might in truth have relied upon claims equally strong ; 
had they but left themselves in a position to urge them with 
effect. They also represented principles in themselves inde- 
structible, — the principles of tcmj)eratc and enliglitcncd j)rogrcss, 
— but they had unfortunately foregone the privilege of appeal- 
ing to tlieir own deeds in justification of their own doctrines. 
They had obstructed that expansion of opinion in virtue of 
which, at an earlier stage of its existence, they had superseded 
others in power and they had consequently deprived themselves 
of that popular co- 0 })cration, without which their tenure of place 
was quite as inq)crfcct as that of their competitors. It has 
been now made abundantly clear, that the smallest demon- 
stration of attachment or support on the part of the body of the 
citizens, would have been sufKcicnt to avert the catastro[)he pre- 
pared for tliciii by the I’csolutc audacity of a faction; but they 
had forfeited this support, and they fell. All those steady per- 
suasions of true national interests which in our country preserved 
a new and unpopular dynasty lln-ougli the stormy period of its 
growth, until it had struck its roots firmly into the afiections as 
well as tlic convictions of the people, were utterly wanting in 
the parallel conjuncture before us; and the result was that the 
first rude shock of opposition levelled the whole fabric with the 
ground. The claims of the republicans, though of a less pal- 
pable or practical character than those of their antagonists, Averc, 
in theory, far more transcendcntly grand ; and Avere even en- 
forced Avith less scrupulous and more peremptory assumption. 
Lt Avas represented as aii unimpeachable maxim that the vox 
popuU necessarily spoke in a republic ; and that it was therefore 
equivalent to t\iQ vox Dei , — that the establishment of such a form 
of government at once precluded opposition and extinguished 
intrigue,-** -that it differed from other forms in being the only true 
one, Avhercas all the rest Avere but obsolete modifications of im- 
posture or oppression. In this Avay they substantially claimed for 
the institution of their OAvn framing a ^ right divine,’ Avhich Avas 
urged Avilh more pertinacity, and exercised Avith greater a(itivity, 
than the prerogatives of Philip Augustus or Louis le Grand. 
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To (Uspulc the will of a republican committee was either the 
most pitiable form of insanity, or the most atrocious form of 
treason. What they wore doinj^* was for everybody’s good ; and 
whoever thwarted them was the declared enemy of his country 
and his race. 

Sucli were the respective claims of the three parties ; but 
their positions became more embarrassed when these claims had 
been enforced by open violcncp and revolution. ^ It is,’ says 
1\I, Guizot, ^ the melancholy condition of democratic govern- 
^ inents, that while charged, as they must be, with the repression 
^ of disorder, they are required to be complaisant and indulgent 
^ to the causes of disorder. They arc expected to arrest the evil 
' when it breaks out, and yet they arc asked to foster it whilst it 
^ is hatching.’ Such, indeed, is often the condition of democratic 
governments; but not of these only, nor of these in every posi- 
tion. It is the original condition of all governments which arc 
the olTsi)rlng of revolution ; and must necessarily continue to be 
so, until the circumstances of their creation have been forgotten, 
— exce])t in cases, almost unexampled, of that true and cordial 
concert among all classes of citizens, which modern revolutionists 
so rarely experience, and yet so invariably assume. M. Guizot 
'well exposes the extraordinary fallacy of the French republicans 
in ju’onoimcing their succ(\ss to be the pacific and conclusive 
victory of democracy over all antagonistic theories. ^ Is this 
^ state of things peace? Is there, 1 will not say the reality, 
‘ but the bare appearance of one of those energetic, wise, .and 
^ conclusive victories, whicli ])Ut an end, for a time at least, to 
^social conflicts, and secure a long truce to harassed nations? 
' There are facts of such magnitude, clearness, and prominence, 
^ that no human force, or fraud can succeed in hiding them.’ 
There are indeed ; and one of them, we admit, is the surpassing 
mockery of the ‘ French Kcpubllc.’ 

But when M. Guizot dc])l()res the melancholy condition of rulers 
deprived of the ordinary jiowers for the i)rcscrYatlon of peace, he 
docs but point to one of the inevitable consequences of a resort to 
popular force as an instrument of political change. The first acts 
of a revolutionary government, if it is a government at all, must 
necessarily include the proscription of those very pnictices by 
which they themselves succeeded to jiowcr. JSelf-prcservation 
in.akes such conduct imperative ; but the consequent Embarrass- 
ments arc not the less serious. From this source was drawn the 
never-failing argument of the ju'esent republicans against the 
constitutional reformers of 1830: and by the strange accidents 
of February they have actually survived to sec it retorted in 
identical terms upon themselves. 1\L Guizot was denounced by 
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M. Marrast as a persecutor and a bigot; M. Marrast is im- 
peached of similar enormities by MM. llaspail and lilanqui; 
and if these latter personages should be indulged with that turn 
of office, which, from the bottom of their dungeons, they arc con- 
stantly predicting, a lower depth of democracy will doubtless be 
found, out of which accusers will rise even against them. This 
is the inevitable condition of a govermnent erected by a revolu- 
tion — whether that revolution, on its own intrinsic merits, was 
justifiable or otherwise. The very necessity of the case compels 
its ministers to uphold laws which they have just been trans- 
gressing; to proscribe sentiments which they have recently 
avowed, and to prosecute as offences deeds which cannot, on 
any general view, be distinguished from their own. Tiiey 
themselves stand a living and conspicuous example of what may 
be done, by a judicious admixture of audacity and perseverance, 
for the advancement of jwivatc opinions ; and the title of any 
particular oj anions to such promotion must of course be decided 
by the individuals who hold them. A revolutionary government 
must needs repress revolutionary practices. The only pertinent 
question in the present ciiso is, whether the true and serious 
demands of the French nation as represented, before the days 
of February, in the policy of the dynastic opposition, were or 
were not of that character which called for the linn and resolute 
resistance of the ministers of the state ? If they were so, then 
was the government of Louis Philippe justified in its course of 
conduct, notwithstanding the event ; if they were not, then Avas 
the ex})losioii but the infallible consequence of expansion unjustly 
and unwisely repressed. It is no part of our present duty to decide 
this point : l)ut it is difficult to omit remarking that of all the 
‘ privileges’ gained by the revolution of February, the extension 
of the suffrage seems to be the only one which the nation cares 
to retain, — and equally difficult to avoid the deduction, that if 
this extension had been voluntarily granted, the revolution 
might never have come to pass. 

There is little room for questioning M. Guizot’s general con- 
clusion, that the Constitution devised by the ISatioiial Assembly 
would be found incompetent to the preservation of political 
order, even if sincerely and cordially accepted by the great 
body of the nation ; but it has never been submitted to trial 
under a'ny such conditions. The vaunted attractiveness of 
republican forms was found altogether wanting, from the first 
hour of the experiment; and thus a government, Avhlch could 
only subsist as representing the true wishes of the people, was 
discovered to have actually less foundation in such affections 
than the discarded foniis of hereditary or constitutional mo- 
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narchy. Tlie Legitimists and the Oideanlsts had each their 
share of popular predilections ; but the Itepiiblicans had compara- 
tively none. M. Guizot wisely estimates more highly than is 
usual the power of jiersoiial and family attachments in political 
affairs ; though recent events have given reason to doubt whether 
he has not excluded from the jiossessors of such title to support 
a family enjoying it in no inconsiderable degree. It really 
appears as if the Bonapartists retained a hold upon popular 
affections in France, but little inferior to that claimed by the 
Legitimists. Wc do not of course consider the enormous ma- 
jority by which Prince Louis ^'apoleon has been elected to the 
Presidency of the Kepublic, as symbolising the proportion of 
true Imperialists in the national constituency. Many no doubt 
of the votes given to the Prince were only given against the 
Kepublic. But at the same time it must be remembered, that a 
vast number of suffrages were collected from the peasantry of 
the rurjil districts, whose general ignorance of politics left them 
with little guide but their personal affections ; and that it was 
precisely in these cpiarters that the Prince’s chief strength was 
found to lie. Our conclusions from these data, would, it is true, 
be considerably more trustworthy, had the competitors for office 
included representatives of the Bourbon dynasties ; but the fact 
seems hardly disputable, that the name of Napoleon exercises as 
real an influence over the French people as that of Henry IV. 

But the liei)ublicans had extended their influence and their 
resources by a remarkable coalition. They had accepted the 
co-operation, promptly tendered, of all those individuals who were 
bent upon reconstructing the social system of the age. Every 
llcpublican certainly was not a Socialist ; but every Socialist was 
a Kepublican. It was loudly proclaimed that the deficiencies of 
Republicanism, whatever they might prove, in satisfying the 
spirit of the times, would be amply supplied by tlio yet untried 
efficacy of Socialism ; that it ^vas to the absence of this indis- 
pensable clement of regencjration that previous failures were 
due, and that nothing short of complete success was to be anti- 
clijatcd from its present introduction into the work of reform. 
Tlio partnership of the two systems of polity was formally 
announced; and the * Democratic and Social Re[)ublic’ is the style 
and title taken for the new form of Governiiient thus commended 
to notice. M. Guizot therefore extends his invoctigatioii of 
the claims of Democracy into a similar analysis of the claims of 
Socialism ; and the cliaptcr devoted to this object is far from 
the least interesting portion of the treatise. 

In England we should content ourselves with observing that 
Socialism could _ never work ; and without analysing very 
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niinuic ly the innate passions of man which preclude such a result, 
we should dismiss the idea as one utterly unpractical; and should 
scarcely condescend, to quote the total failure which had hitherto 
attended every attempt at even its partial realisation. M. 
Guizot, however, proceeds differently ; and doubtless with good 
reason : — for his countrymen, ever since their first rude einanci- 
patioii from tlio restraints of absolutism, have evinced an inve- 
terate propensity to decide practical questions by metaphysical 
discussions. They have never yet escaped from tlie discipline 
of Ivousseau; and disquisitions, whicli to Englishmen would bcein 
utterly void of pertinency, and almost j)ast understanding, are 
found sufneient to sway the minds of Frenchmen at the most 
momentous j)ej‘iods of tlieir destinies. 

The fij'st observation of M. Guizot on this subject is a denial 
of the claims to novelty put forward by the advocates of 
Socialism in behalf of their theories. ‘ The ideas pro[)ouiided 
‘ by the social republic arc not new. They arc as old as the 
^ world. They have risen up in the midst of all the great moral 
‘ and social crises, whether in the East or the West, in the 
^ ancient or the modern world. The second and third ceutu- 
^ ries in Africa, and especially in Egypt, during the agitations 
‘ caused by the propagation of Christianity — the middle ages 
Muring their confused, stormy fermentation — the sixtcentli 
‘ century in Germany in the course of the Jlefoniiation — and 
^ the seventeenth in Enghind during the political revolution, had 
^ their Socialists and Communists — thinking, speaking, and act- 
^ ing precisely like those of our own day. It is a phase of 
^ human nature that reappears at epochs when society is like a 
‘ boiling caldron, in w'hich every ingredient is tlirown to the 
* surface and exposed to view.’ These are remarks wortiiy of 
the great historian of civilisation ; but it is not very clear, to 
what corresponding epoch of society M. Guizot would reier the 
recent reproduction of these doctrines. They did not arise out 
of the revolutionary chaos; they rather originated it. They 
were propounded, discussed, maintained, and exenq)lilicd, at a 
time wdicii it might have been reasonably presumed that the 
political order of the Continent was dclinitcly settled. There is 
this peculiarity about their present appearance, that they arc 
not only enounced with unusual boldness and perspicuity, but 
that they^,. have been matured in the deliberations of men 
exempted from those evils which at other periods have suggested 
and warranted extraordinary means of remedy. We cannot 
trace many points of resemblance between the social and poli- 
tical conditions whicli generated the asceticism of Christian Africa, 
and those which have produced the school of MM. liaspail and 
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Proudhon. It is not a, little curious too, though it has, till 
recently, been left unnoticed, that the fundamental doctrines of 
Soeiiilism were not only promulgated in the first French llevo- 
lution, but that they actually preceded the ideas of democratic 
regeneration. Mr. Lewes, in liis Life of Robespierre, has well 
remarked that, before any trace of the word ^ Republic ’ appears 
ill llic writings even of Prudhomme or Marat, both these jour- 
nalists had occupied themselves with projects of social reform, 
based on the redistribution of property. 

J\I. Guizot’s exposure of the fallacy which these doctrines 
involve, though confined to the theory of the subject, is com- 
plete and unanswerable. We need not here enlarge upon the 
steps of a refutation which Avould be almost superfluous in the 
eyes of English readers, but which was rendered imperative by 
the practical maintenance of these principles In France; and 
which IS not ill calculated, in its terms, for the conviction of the 
metaphysical subtleties by which such doctrines arc now recom- 
mended to an excitable and suiferlng population. Wc cannot, 
ho^vevcr, jiass over the remarkable inconsistency which M. 
Guizot so acutely exposes, between two of the chief conclusions 
of the Socialist school. They exalt human nature beyond mea- 
sure from one point of view, and depress it proportionately from 
another. IMankind, according as their purposes demand, is 
alternately brutalized and deified. ^ There was no virtue,’ says 
M. Guizot, ‘ which Avas not at the epoch of 1789 ascribed to 
^ man — no success that was not hoped and predicted of him. 

^ Faith and hope in man took the place of faith and hope in 
^ God.’ The social reformers of the present crisis profess the 
seltsamc idolatrous enthusiasm for human nature ; and yet, at 
the very moment when these invocations are upon their tongues, 
they arc urging the recognition of principles which, as M. Guizot ^ 
shows, tend directly to the denial of God and the degradation 
of the human race; and which are based wholly on the assump- 
tion that man’s highest Avaiits arc those of the brutes that 
perish. 

IS' either the ‘democratic ’ nor the ‘ social ’ republic, then, can 
be reasonably expected to satisfy the cravings of the French 
nation; — a conclusion which twelve months’ experience has 
amply proved. The substitution of some practical and efficient 
remedy for these empirical prescriptions must seem, atjihe present 
moment, an arduous and desperate undertaking : but M. Guizot, 
like a true statesman, has resolutely girt himself to the work. 
He has specified what, in his conception, are the conditions, 
both political and moral, of that permanent social peace, which 
France has been vainly seeking for the last sixty years ; and 
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even if tlie reader should be unable to persuade himself of their 
immediate efficacy, he will not, we think, withhold his admiration, 
from the wisdom and uprightness of puri)Oso which has suggested 
so near an approximation to the necessary truth. 

We have alluded to M. Guizot’s division of French society, 
by its essential elements, into the two principal classes of 
Legitimists and Constitutionalists, lie is now willing to recog- 
nise the title of a third class to cijual rights and privileges wi^h 
the other two ; and this class he is content to take from the pure 
democratic element. In point of fact, as we have before shown^ 
]M. Guizot has acknowledged the descent even of his own party 
from some such source ; and therefore the ^democracy’ of France 
in its larger signification cannot be the object of his unminglcd 
censure or apprehension. But at this point he more distinctly 
recognises it, as possessing its own proper claims and its ap- 
pointed work. ^ Democracy, to be guided and governed, must 
^ form a considerable ingredient in the state ; but it must not be 
® the sole one : it must be strong enough to climb itself, but 
‘ never to put down others; it must find issues, and encounter 
‘ barriers on every side. Democracy is a fertilising, but muddy 
^ stream, whose waters ctre never beneficent till the turbid 
‘ and impetuous current has spread itself abroad, and subsided 
‘ into calmness and purity.’ Democracy, therefore, is now to 
be taken into the service of the state; and the parties essentially 
constituting French society arc to be reckoned as three in ji um- 
ber — an additional ckss being formed out of that seceding sec- 
tion of the original democratic party, which has lately, with no 
less exclusiveness of pretension than its predecessors, asserted 
its claims to power. There will thus be three political [lartics 
in France, corresponding to as many ‘natural and deeply rooted 
^ elements of French society.’ The principle on which tlicsc 
parties are henceforth to act, is to be that of reciprocal toleration 
and compromise. Their antagonism is to be no longer a 
struggle for life and death ; and their conflicts arc to fall short 
of the annihilation or extermination of each other. They are to 
‘ vie with each other in influence, each to maintam its position 
‘ and rights, or even endeavour to extend and improve them, for 
‘ in such efforts consists the political life of a country. But 
< there must be an end of idl radical hostility ; they must resign 
‘ themselves to live together side by side, in the ranks of the 
‘ government as well as in civil society. This is the first con- 
‘ dition of social peace.’ 

At this point M. Guizot very naturally conceives that he will 
be asked, how this condition is to be practically satisfied ; and in 
anticipation of such inquiry, he answers — ‘ By such an orgaiii-- 
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‘ sation of tlie governinciit as may assign to each its place and 
^ functions, may concede something to the wishes, while it iin- 
‘ poses limits to the ambition of all.’ Tlie great objection which 
M. Guizot foresees to such a compromise, is the assumed sacrifice 
of that national and political unity to which such paramount 
importance has lately been attached ; and this objection he most 
successfully meets by a masterly refutation of the assumptions on 
i^'hich it proceeds. But an impediment, as we conceive, far more 
serious, and one which M. G uizot was obviously precluded from 
openly discussing, lies in the form which tliis organisation of govern- 
ment is practically to take. The scheme itself is, plainly enough, 
closely modelled upon our own political system. The Legitimists 
or aristocratic party with their ancient traditions ; the middle 
classes or honryeoisiey with their tempered liberalism ; and lastly, 
the new tiers etaty with its unmitigated democracy, will find very 
plausible parallels in the Tories, Whigs, and Kadicals of our own 
country : And it liardly needed the experience of last year to 
prove that, with us, these three parties could sink all differences 
ill a common defence of that constitution which secured freedom 
of action to each and all. But where is that constitution to be 
found, in which the three French parties will acknowledge a 
similar acquiescence ? They have not, as we have, certain un- 
impeached and unshaken objects of faith. In England, notwith- 
standing the diversity of political creeds, there are certain common 
grounds on which all parties can amicably meet. No sane English- 
man now dr^ims of any form of government but a constitutional 
and limited monarchy. No Englishman has dreamt, for the last 
iiiiicly years, of any but a single recognised dynasty. Every 
Jinglishman adheres to his ancient government by King, Lords, 
and Commons; nor docs any great political i)arty wish materially 
to disturb the balance of power as at present established between 
them. They can therefore work together after a fashion, which, 
though it often assumes the character of discord, possesses, 
nevertheless the essential featux’es of harmony. But whci’e arc 
such conditions to be found in France? French Tories and 
French Whigs demand not only different measures, but different 
institutions. They represent not only the principles, respectively, 
of conservatism and progress, but the claims of two meal dynas- 
ties ; and even supposing these could be compromised, as under 
existing circumstances they possibly might be, ye* the preten- 
sions of the third party, which is now tardily to be admitted to an 
equality of rights, arc so exorbitant and Intolerant, as to allow of 
no practical modifications. ^ The new aspirant,’ says M. Guizot, 
^ is as arrogant and exclusive as the others can have ever been. 
* The sovereignty, it is said, belongs of right to the people only; 
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‘ and no rival, ancient or modern, noble or bourgeois, can be 
^ admitted to share it.’ How then are these parties to effect the 
stipulated compromise, except by the surrender of what is the 
very essence of their being ? 

There was certainly a period, in the reign of the last French 
monarch, when all parties appeared, from some motive or others 
to have foregone the ordinary appeals to violence in the promotion 
of their respective objects : but as these objects still remalnai 
incompatible with the existing institutions of their country, the 
end, however attained, must have been revolution still; — and 
such, it appears to us, must be the result of M. Guizot’s reconcilia- 
tion of parties, so long as iheir principles of thought and action 
remain what tliey arc. What form of government for instance 
is ever to be devised, in which, consistently and concurrently 
with the doctrines of the other two parties, the llcpublicans can 
obtain their proper ^ place and functions ’? How is the action 
of tlircc givcji parties in a legislative body to be pacifically and 
productively combined, so long as at least one of those parties 
projects nothing less than the total overthrow of existing institu- 
tions ? Must not such j)arties cease to bo what they now are, 
before any such compromise can be effected ? Kngland, it will 
perhaps be said, had once its Republicans and Legitimists, and 
yet English parties have arrived at this desirable consummation. 
This is true; but the result has only occurred after the extinction 
both of Republicans and Jacobites. Jf an Algernon Sydney now 
led one section of our House of Commons and a Loc^icl the other, 
and the constitutional machine were still found to work with 
efficiency and order, we might then be appealed to as an example 
in point. 

These remarks of course convey not the slightest imputation 
on the abstract wdsdoin of M. Guizot’s advice to his countrymen ; 
it is only to be wished that he had not felt himself dcbarrcil from 
giving more practical suggestions respecting tlie form of govern- 
ment which might be expected to reidise the stipulated con- 
ditions. As the dificrences of the two older parties arc chiefly 
dynastic, it might certainly be possible to effect such a com- 
promise between them^ as should enable them to combine in repre- 
senting the great ju’inciplcs of reasonable conservatism — of that 
conservatism which 2)ermits no change till cause has been shown 
for it, and «^hen not by violence. Some such combination M. 
Guizot aj^pcars to have been contemplating Avhen he reiterates 
his suggestion, that ^ all the elements of stability, all the conserv- 
^ ativc forces in the country, must unite closely and act constantly 
^ together.’ To the combined force of this body must then be 
entrusted the repression or guidance of democracy ; that is to say. 
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if we understand the author’s words aright, — democracy in 
its most objectionable form must be utterly extirpated ; and in 
its cognisable form must be regulated and controlled by the 
sn])erior power which will thus be brought to act against it. 
This, however, is to stipulate that Republicans must cease to bo 
Republicans before their political existence can be recognised. 
For there can be no middle course found for such a party. Their 
Pfetensions, as we have observed, soar far above those of the 
most ardent supporters of divine I'lght in monarchy. They take 
in politics the ground which the Romish Church takes in religion. 
There is but one road to political salvation. What is not Re- 
publicanism is imposture or error; and any means arc justifiable 
by which a country can be redeemed out of such cri’or and 
directed to truth. Moreover it may surely now be feared that 
even the more rcconcilcablc differences of rival dynasties may 
have been complicated, by the formal addition of a third family 
to Ihc honours of competition. The Imperialists can hardly be 
passed over in silence, after the 10th of last December. These 
are among the worst evils which revolution, however pacific. 
Infallibly generates. It turns hopes into certainties, and dreams 
into realities. Every Republican aspirant will henceforth re- 
member tliat in February, 1848 , the Republic, in twenty -four 
hours, was established on the ruin of a powerful government, and 
actually existed for a twelvemonth. Every Imporitilist will 
recollect, in his moments of oppression or despondency, that 
within his own days a Bonaparte, surrounded by the relies of the 
empire, has held his court in the Elysce Bourbon, and received 
the homage of France, and the recognition of all civilised govern- 
ments. 

Such extraordinary vicissitudes of fortune would leave but an 
indifferent prospect of future stability, even if they had occurred 
ill the natural course of events ; but tlie evil is doubled by the 
fact, that these sudden advancements have been the reward of 
audacity and violence. It is this fact which, in our jiidgincnt, 
constitutes the fundamental distinction between the political life 
of England and the political life of France. With us, the very 
idea of revolution, as an instrument of change, is scouted by all 
parties alike ; and the mere suspicion of a tendency to such 
courses would bring discredit and ruin on the justest cause. Mr. 
Mouckton Milnes, in his Letter to Lord Lansdownc,*(tyhich, by 
the bye, bating some few questionable propositions, is one of the 
most apt and intelligent productions of this eventful season,) ;ip- 
propriately refers to the storm of iiidigjiatlon which but tlie other 
day was excited on all sides at the bare insinuation that tlie govern- 
ment of the time could have sanctioned an appeal to popular force 
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in the caseof the Keform Bill, — ^evcn though two branches of the 
‘ constitution Averc then agreed, and the resistance arose from a 

* portion of the third.’ In France they have managed these 
things otherwise. The Empire, the Kestoration, the throne of 
July, and the Republic, were all successively founded, by the 
violence of foreign arms or popular insurrection ; and the present 
generation of Frenchmen has thus been reared in ideas of 
naturalised revolution. It appears to us that the repudiation of 
these ideas is a condition of social peace, even more imperative 
than the reasonable pliancy of political opinion. Indeed, the 
very establishment of the principle, that no change is to be sought 
by any but constitutional means, would of itself preclude the 
formation of those extravagant ])lans which, but by illegal 
agency, could never be realised. The first step, however, to such 
a consummation must be the settlement of some institutions in 
which all parties may be brought to acquiesce ; and within the 
limits prescribed by which they may for tlic future confine their 
agitation and strife. And how are such institutions to be deter- 
mined ? Will the body of the French people put up with the 
name of a Republic, or will the Republican phalanx accept a 
modified monarchy ? Where are the three resolute and well- 
developed parties which now divide France to find their common 
ground ? Their essences, we fear, are too repulsive to mix ; and 
yet social peace appears impossible so long as they exist asunder. 

We are much inclined to believe that the ‘ moral ’ conditions 
of peace specified by M. Guizot would, if once i^ali^ed, bring 
the required political conditions in their train. They compre- 
hend nothing less than the promotion of private integrity in the 
encouragement of the spirit of Family ; a reformation of political 
ideas in the cultivation of the true spirit of Politics ; and the 
establishment of another and -a higher influence in a revival of 
the spirit of Religion. jM. Guizot’s conception of the tiiic po- 
litical spirit is too practically important to be passed over; 
especially as it contains an allusion to that principle of political 
conduct which we have ventured to put in the very highest place 
among the requirements of Frenchmen. ‘The political spirit 
‘ shows itself in the will and the power to take a regular and 
‘ active part in public affairs, without employment of violence or 
‘ risk of disturbance. The greater the spread and cultivation of 
^ the political spirit, the more dues it teach men the necessity and 
^ the habit of seeing things as they are, in their exact and naked 
^ truth. To sec not what exists but what they wish, to indulge 

* complacently in illusions about facts as if facts would with 
‘ equal complacency take the form that they desire — is the 

* radical and characteristic weakness of men still new to political 
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^ life, and the source of their most fatal errors. To see things as 
‘ they are, is the first and very excellent fruit of the political 

* spirit, and gives birth to another not less excellent, viz. — that 

* by learning to sec only what is, we learn to desire only what is 
‘ possible ; the exact appreciation of facts begetting moderation 

* in design and pretensions. The political spirit, true and sincere 
^ to itself, becomes prudent and reasonable towards others. 
^ Nothing inclines men more to moderation than a full know- 
^ ledge of the truth ; for it is rarely that she throws all her 
^ weight into one scale. The political spirit is thus led by pru- 
^ dence, if by no higher morality, to that respect for rights which 
^ is not only its fundamental law and essential merit, but the sole 
^ basis of social stability ; since where law ceases nothing remains 
^ but force^ which is essentially variable and •precarious. The 
‘ respect for rights supposes or produces the respect for law, the 
^ habitual source of rights. The real and the possible, rights and 
^ law, such arc the subjects upon which the political spirit is 
‘ constantly exercised, and which becoyne the habitual objects of 
‘ its inquiry and its veneration. It thus maintains or re-esta- 
‘ blishes a moral principle of fixity in the relations of individuals, 

* and a moral principle of authority in those of the state.’ (P. 79.) 

When, in addition to the establishment of such a spirit as 
this, M. Guizot has stipulated for a strong influence of family 
ties, and a general encouragement of the' spirit of religion, 
no one will doubt that he has proposed sound conditions 
for the restoration and maintenance of vsocial peace. As soon 
as such moral conditions as these shall have been realised, 
we may, without much fear of disappointment, anticipate that 
Legitimists, Constitutionalists, and Rcjniblicans will have dis- 
covered some means of blending their j)articular aspirations in a 
common effort for the universal good. There will then be little 
necessity for inculcating, either by example or precept, the sub- 
mission of individual will to public expedience. But how is 
such a regeneration of the popular temper to be brought about? 
What antidote is instantaneously to neutralise the deadly poison 
of sixty years of revolution ? and to dispense with that period of 
suffering which is the ordinary source of wisdom ? We are in 
the habit in this country of observing that when landlords be- 
come careful, tenants thrifty, and peasants saving and indus- 
trious, Ireland will cease to be a scandal among niftions, and 
England be rescued from embarrassments not its own. But 
who is thus to untcach a people its innate habitwS ? Admitting 
that Ireland must be socially remodelled, how is one generation 
of men to perform the work? Were it not for one or two 
favourable symptoms, and an unusually instmetive experiment. 
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JiftS ^hpuid be tempted to class tlic political destinies of France 
the social destinies of Ireland; and to consider M. Quizot’s 
, conditions as hopeless as they are undoubtedly true; 

' 1 The experiment to which wc allude is no other than that 
;^reat drama which has lasted throughout the past year. Had 
itlieen less freely conducted, it would have been far less conclu- 
.Irive, atid infinitely less beneficial. But so unlimited was the in- 
dulgence of Europe and France, and, as M. Guizot himself admits, 
so honest and sincere were the views of most of ihe operators, that 
it is now impossible to attribute its notorious failure to any cause 
but the Inherent impracticability and unfitness of the scheme. 
Nothing short, perhaps, of such a year’s trial as the world never 
before witnessed, "would have been suffieicut to tcacfi France her 
own interests, aswell as her own mind. Kevolution has, on this 
occasion, been allowed an unbounded range; and has been 
checked by nothing but tlic successive convictions forced tardily 
on the people by its own natural results. It would liave been 
imy)ossible at this period last year to assert that a Republic was 
a form of government altogether miscalculated for the habits 
and sentiments of Frenchmen; but it is now impossible to con- 
ceal or disguise so palpable a fact. It has been fairly proved 
impracticable so to mollify, blanch, or emasculate a republic as 
to fit it to the taste of France. No foreign intervention, or 
counter revolution a^ home, could ever have done for republican 
doctrines what has been done by one year s undisturbed supre- 
macy. ]M. Louis Blanc and his disciples now appear as the ad- 
vocates of a polity more thoroughly and naturally exploded than 
he absolutism of the old regime, 

Doubtingly as wc have expressed ourselves respecting the 
political prospects of France, we are yet willing to admit tliat 
this very readiness to acquiesce for the time in any form of 
government, however abruptly proposed, and to own alle- 
giance to it till repelled by the positive suffering which it 
causes, is a characteristic of French citizens which ought to 
facilitate such a Y>erpctual settlement as M. Guizot describes. It 
would be bard if so jdastic a nation should repudiate that form 
of governm^ent alone, which promised a true solution of the great 
political problem — the restoration of peace. It is true enough, 
as M. Guizot observes, that ^ the first and most imperious want 
^ of Francfc in the present day is peace in the bosom of society 
* itself ; ’ arid it is moreover true, not only that this want is now 
universally felt and acknowledged, but that abundant evidence 
has been given of the willingness of the great body of tlie 
French nation to accept any form of government whatever, by 
which such want could be permanently supplied. There is good 
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reason for believing that the great majority of Frenclimen of all 
classes would now Fold the claims of this or that dynasty or form 
of government, to be entirely subordinate to the prospects offered 
by each of the permanent maintenance of order. Kich and p6or 
have felt alike that revolutions, even in the best of causes, bring 
little short of ruin in their train; and that a republican govern-, 
ment, as M. Guizot expresses it, derives no claim to dispensa- 
tion or privilege from its name, — but must satisfy the general 
pennanent wants of human society, as well as the particular- 
wants of the particular community wliich it is called to govern. 

Though the reader of M. Guizot’s treatise may remark the 
occasional incompleteness to which we have pointed, yet. he will 
be at no loss to discover those of its features which have proved 
so attractive, or to detect that train of thought which has re- 
dounded so universally to the honour and popularity of the 
writer. The total suppression of all personal feelings, the not 
obscure avowal of past misjudgmqnt, the sad and earnest tone of 
the expostulation, and the high principles of morality and reli- 
gion upon which the whole argument is based, are characteristics 
which could never fail of commanding deep respect, sympathy, 
and admiration at the hands of Englishmen. The forbearance 
and reserve imposed by the circumstances of the author and his 
country, necessarily detract both from the practical tendency of 
the treatise, and from that vivacity of character which might 
have been anticipated from the peculiar relations of the writer 
and his subject. But, after all deductions on this score, it 
will stilk remain a distinguished monument of the year of revo- 
lutions; and will be hereafter appealed to as a remarkable 
production of a most famous author. 

Indeed, we hardly know whether the reputation of this 
treatise may not be even greater with posterity than in the 
present day ; for the form of the work is essentially scholastic, 
and it deals rather with the unchanging passions of humanity 
and the cyclical events of political histoiy, than with the in- 
cidental symptoms of an existing crisis. No better dcclama 
tion on the nrapsK^aaLs of democracy could ever have been 
written; and it is in this view that its lessons arc best cal- 
culated to convey instruction and warning. Democracy is 
undoubtedly capable of producing, and may be shown to have 
actually produced, precisely such evils as M. Guizi^t has ex- 
posed ; nor is it easy to conceive an expostulation better devised 
than his to correct such national error and recall its victims 
to sobriety. But the tract is rather ad scholas than ad populum. 
We cannot trace the features of this ideal democracy in the 
visible doings of ‘ Democracy in France.’ Wc cannot reconcile 
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the real and nominal subjects of the treatise. The democracy 
of one page Is not the democracy of the next ; nor do we always 
ascertain to which of the two the remarks of the author arc 
api)licd. 

^ Wo have,’ says M. Guizot of his countrymen, in his sor- 
rowful conclusion, ^ tried every tiling^ They have indeed ; and 
^\c cannot but think that they suffer because they neglected 
the other clause of the precept, and were incapable of holding 
fast that which was good. They had secured good institu- 
tions — institutions wdiich. If not administered liberally enough 
for the fair needs of the age, were readily expansible, without 
the destructive Instrumentality of revolution. A change of 
ministry might have done all that a change of dynasty has 
been called in to effect. But has democracy been the true 
and veritable delinquent in all the revolutions of this mortal 
catalogue? ^ We have tried every thing — Ecpubllc — Empire 
^ — Constitutional jMonarchy. arc heghining our experimenis 
* aiiexc.^ There can be no doul)t about the correctness of this 
review of the political deeds of France; and it w'ould be difficult 
to say at what point of the second cycle events may have arrived 
when these sheets arc laid before the I’etider. But is M. Guizot 
wholly just in ap])ortioning the res}) 0 usibility of the agents in the 
several catastrophes? Did democracy overthrow the Kepublic of 
1792? Did. it oy^rthrow the enqnrc of 1804? Can it be 
even said to fciva overthrown the constitutional monarchy of 
18.30? ^ So lOlig,’ argues M. Guizot, Sas wo remain in the 

‘ chaos ini^Jncli we arc plunged, in the name, and by tlic slavish 
^ idolatry of democracy, so long as we can see nothing in society 
M)ut democracy, as if that wxrc its ’sole ingredient; so long as 
^ we seek in Government nothing but the domination of demo- 
‘ cracy, as if that alone had the right and power to govern, 
^ the Kepublic is equally impossible as the Constitutional Mo- 
‘narchy, and the Empire as the Kepublic — for all* regular and 
^stable governmont is impossible.’ All regular and stable 
government Is Indeed impossible in France so long as Its con- 
ditions of political activity remain what they arc; but, once 
more, and for tlic last time we must ask, arc these conditions 
created by the agency of democracy alone? Let the reader 
look at the actual scene before him. Did democracy appoint 
Prince L^uls Napoleon to the ju’csidcncy of the ‘Kepublic?’ 
Did it consign Blanqui and Raspail to Bourges ? Did it api)oint 
or did it eject General Cavaignac? Is it probable that at the 
next conversion of the dynastip stock of France (for there can 
be no offence in speculating on such contingencies) it will dictate 
tlic selection of the substitute? It is true that each political 
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committee or union, whether in the interests of a Bourbon, 
a Valois, or a Bonai)artc, docs concedingly qualify its proper 
style and title by the prefix of ^democratic;’ but does the 
homage or fealty thus acknowledged iiiq^ly any very serious 
national conviction ? 

If we were not approximating so closely to our limits, wc 
should gladly take the opportunity of referring to some of those 
questions which but a twelvemonth since were in the mouths of 
all, and which arc now so intelligibly answered. Wc must 
content ourselves, however, with a single specimen. One of 
the conjectures most curiously debated concerned the amount 
of latent political t/ilcnt, whicli the strange catastrophe of Febru- 
ary might quicken into active life. It was thought that the 
great electoral drag-net must needs gather in some precious 
treasures, along with its stones and sand ; and that the National 
Assembly would 2 >rodiicc some notabilities who must otherwise 
have perished unknown. People looked anxiously for the 
Mirabcaus or the Dantons of the new Convention; but they 
have never appeared. Though the whole nation was stirred 
from its uttermost depths, and every thing in turn was thrown 
to the surface, yet no hidden relics of value were brought to light. 
No such prodigies as those whose deeds Mr. Lewes has chronicled 
have sprung into being. Even the old celebrities of Kepub- 
licanisin have increased their renown by nothing except a practi- 
cal ])roof of their sineere Intentions. Neither Mi 'd^ Lamartine, 
nor i\I. Arago, nor JM. JMarrast, will stand much higher in the 
eyes of Europe than they stood before the 24tli of February. 
They carried out their principles with great honc&ty, but with 
no success : and the utmost that can be said for them is that they 
did their best to arrest the machine they had set in motion. 
But the total absence of any new talent is so striking as almost 
to suggest an incidental proof of the utter nccdlessncss of the 
I’cvolution. There were clearly no vigorous abilities pining in 
unnatural obscurity under the oppression of a tyrannical govern- 
ment. M. Guizot, in one of his chapters, ofiers some very 
interesting observations bearing generally iqion this jioint. ^ One 
‘ fact,’ says he, ^deserves notice. From the time when all pro- 
‘ fessions have been accessible to all, — from the time when 
‘ labour has been free, subject only to the same laws for all, — 
^ the number of men who have raised themselves to tlic4irst ranks 
^ in the liberal professions has not sensibly increased. It docs 
‘ not appear that there are now more great lawyers or physicians, 
^ more men of science or letters of the first order, than there 
‘ were formerly. It is the men of the second order, and the 
^ obscure and idle multitude, that are multiplied. It is as if 
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* Providence did not permit human laws to have any influence 

* over the intellectual rank of its creatures, or the extent and 
^ magnificence of its gifts,’ Coming from so competent an ob- 
server, these are most remarkable statements ; and they suggest 
many more ideas than we have now space to follow : but M. Guizot 
docs not of course mean to imply that the conditions of the first 
revolution did not disengage a very large amount of civil and- 
military talent. We may surely assert, too, that the fainter 
shocks of 1830 produced their characteristic births. But on the 
present occasion there has been found no man competent to 
supersede, even in the altered circumstances of the state, the 
talents which were recognised before. The ministers of the new 
Constitution are sought among the notabilities of the old 
chamber, or the chiefs of the old army; and sincerely do we hope 
that France may soon again include among her ancient counsel- 
lors all those upon whose disciplined wisdom she has now found 
herself unable to improve. 

If Europe should lose any of the profit to be derived from this 
last example of France, it will be through her own wilfulncss. 
So open and visible has been the course of the revolution, that 
its every step has been tracked and tested with all the care and 
impartiality of a curious philosophy. It appears to us that 
France may now be said to have completed her work. Slic has 
given the nations of Europe an opportunity of unlearning the les- 
sons which she was the first to teach them. She has furnished 
the antidote to her own poison. Her su]>ply of precedents has been 
most serviceably enlarged ; and the citizens of Paris may be now 
appealed to, in testimony of the superiority of public order to 
democratie licence. But the most imj)ortant lesson of all to be 
drawn from the occurrences of this miraculous year, is the neces- 
sity of knowing our own minds and ascertaining the true found- 
ations of a popular clamour. Nine-tenths of the evils of revo- 
lutions have been inflicted on a passive country by the audacity 
of an insignificant minority ; but if the few ever rule the many 
again, it must be when the lessons of 1848 have gone clean out 
of mind. We have been taught both by example and experience 
to count heads. There is not a state on the Continent in which 
half the number of designing or deluded men who assembled this 
time kvSt year on Kennington Common, would not have raised 
ferment enough to destroy the wdiole fabric of the Constitution, 
and have plunged the entire nation in political degradation and 
commercial ruin. We counted heads, without riot or bloodshed ; 
and it w'as found upon the clearest evidence that the threatened 
movement would have been directly counter to the principles 
and convictions of nineteen-twentieths of the inhabitants of 
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these islands. Yet we really believe that the afflictions under 
which so many States of Europe are now labouring, however 
their political condition may have differed from our own, were 
immediately caused by a section of the population, not greatly 
exceeding in number or consideration, that handful of despera- 
does who planned the sack of Liverpool and the conflagration of 
London. If such contrasts as are now presented between the 
respective positions of England and her neighbours be insuffi- 
cient to teach the wisdom of political courage, the tardy repent- 
ance of France may be cited to complete the lesson. What a 
year of ruin and revolution has not yet done, might have been 
done, on the 24th of February, by two hours’ exertion of the 
common duties of citizens. Half the energy which suppressed 
the insurrection of May, half the resolution which w^on the 
battles of June, or half the unanimity of expression which re- 
called a Napoleon to the Tuilerics, would have obviated all 
necessity for elections or combats, and w’ould have left the nation 
ill a better position to secure its proper rights. Such is the 
difference — not between democracy and aristocracy — but be- 
tween stability and instability, between political energy and 
political apathy, between sound convictions of duty and irregular 
paroxysms of action. 


No, CLXXXL will be puhiishid in July, 
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